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No.  1 


How  to  Adjust  Milk  Production 

to  the  Philadelphia  Marketing  Plan 


FcTLthe  year  1921.  shortly  after  the  so- 
call  ^ "  basic-surplus "  or  Philadelphia 
marketing  plan  went  into  operation, 
farmers  sold  during  May,  68  per  cent  more 
milk  than  January  Four  years  later,  in 
1925,  May  sales  were  only  24  per  cent 
greater  than  January  sales.  Summer 
sales  for  these  years  continued  at  about 
the  same  level,  but  the  change  was  affected 
by  increased  production  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  Within  the  Philadel- 
phia territory,  during  1922-26,  farmers  sell- 
ing under  the  basic-surplus  plan  produced 
10  per  cent  more  milk  fier  cow  in  October, 
November  and  December,  and  5  per  cent 
less  in  April,  May  and  June,  than  farmers 
in  this  same  territory  who  did  not  sell  un- 
der the  basic-surplus  plan.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  New  York  milk  market,  in 
which  a  basic-surplus  plan  was  not  used, 
for  each  can  of  additional  milk  obtained  in 
November,  1926.  over  that  for  November, 
1922,  two  and  one-half  cans  were  added  to 
the  June  surplus.  Apparently  the  "even- 
ing up"  of  milk  production  from  month  to 
month  in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed  was 
due  primarily  to  the  basic-surplus  plan  of 
selling. 

From  1921  to  1925.  the  price  of  milk 
to  basic -surplus  producers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia territory  increased  14  per  cent. 
Higher  prices  to  Philadelphia  producers 
were  possible,  because  in  1925,  probably  a 
larger  part  of  the  total  supply  was  sold 
by  distributors  for  fluid  use  than  in  1921, 
H  well  as  because  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  production  was  during  the  fall  and 
winter  when  milk  in  surplus  uses  brings 
higher  returns. 

The  Basic-Surplus  Plan 
One  of  the  serious  problems  for  distribu- 
tors of  milk  is  the  handling  of  the  surplus 
above  fluid  sales.  The  total  production  of 
a  milk  shed  during  the  early  pasture  sea- 
son, unless  artificially  regulated,  is  gen- 
erally much  greater  than  production 
during  the  fall  and  winter  when  cows  are 
largely  barn-fed. 

Realizing  these  facts,  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  bargaining 
for  the  sale  of  milk  to  cooperating  dis- 
tri'  'prs,  adopted  the  "basic-surplus" 
piN«6f  selling  in  19 19.  The  object  of  the 
plan  was  to  give  farmers  an  additional 
incentive  to  curtail  summer  production 
and  to  increase  production  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  by  paying  them  a  higher 
price  throughout  the  year  for  the  "basic" 
amount  of  milk,  than  for  the  surplus 
above  this  amount. 

Prior  to  this  plan,  the  distributors  were 
compelled  frequently  to  go  outside  of  the 
milk  shed,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  to  secure 
sufficient  milk  to  supply  the  fluid  demand. 
While  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
there  was  a  large  surplus  above  that  re- 
quired for  fluid  sales.  This  surplus  had  to 
be  devoted  to  uses  in  which  it  netted  the 
distributors  a  lower  return  and  this  low 
return  generally  fixed  the  price  to  pro- 
ducers for  all  milk  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  Since  the  distributors  were 
compelled  to  maintain  channels  for  the 
receipt  of  milk  over  a  large  enough  area 
to  supply  their  needs  in  the  fall,  the  low 
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production  in  the  fall  months  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  steady  enlargement  of  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  beyond  the  size 
that  was  needed  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year.  This  added  to  the  surplus  problem 
each  succeeding  spring  and  summer.  The 
distributors  were  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  milk  which  was  needed  for  fluid 
demand  in  the  summer,  if  by  this  plan 
they  could  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  in  the  fall.  The  incentive  for  the 
necessary  increase  in  fall  production  could 
be  provided  by  paying  the  producer  a 
price  based  on  returns  for  milk  in  fluid 
uses  for  only  that  amount  which  he  pro- 
duced  in   the  fall,   and   the   incentive  for 


large  purchases  from  other  producers, 
may  be  able  to  sell  as  fluid  milk  only  75 
per  cent  of  his  purchases.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  dealer  has  a  surplus  of  25  per 
cent,  while  this  particular  farmer  has  no 
surplus.  The  converse  of  this  situation 
may  occur.  For  instance,  during  August, 
the  producer  might  be  shipping  3750 
pounds  of  milk,  and  hence,  there  would  be 
a  farmer's  surplus  of  750  pounds.  How- 
ever, the  dealer  might  be  purchasing  only 
small  amounts  from  other  farmers  whose 
production  at  that  time  was  falling  below 
their  basic  amounts,  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  sell  all  his  purchases  as  fluid  milk. 
In   this   case,    the   dealer   would    have   no 
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a  lessened  spring  production  might  come 
from  being  compelled  to  accept  the  price 
based  on  manufactured  products  for  the 
surplus  above  this  amount. 

Accordingly,  a  monthly  "basic"  amount 
of  milk  WBis  determined  for  each  producer, 
based  on  his  production  during  October. 
November  and  December.  If.  during  the 
following  nine  months,  he  sold  more  than 
his  "basic"  amount,  the  excess  was  known 
as  the  farmers  "surplus. "  For  the  surplus, 
each  producer  received  a  lower  price  than 
for  his  "basic"  amount. 

Since  1925.  some  changes  in  determining 
the  basic  amount  have  been  made,  but  the 
production  during  October,  November 
tmd  December  is  still  used  as  a  basis  for 
working  out  each  farmer's  "basic."  Dur- 
ing 1929,  each  farmer's  basic  amount 
represents  a  three-year  average  produc- 
tion during  the  three  basic  months. 

The  farmer's  surplus  above  his  basic 
amount,  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
dealer's  surplus  above  fluid  sales.  For 
example,  assume  that  during  October, 
November  and  December  a  farmer  estab- 
lished a  basic  amount  of  3000  pounds,  and 
that  during  the  following  June,  he  shipped 
only  3000  pounds.  This  farmer  would 
have  no  surplus  during  June,  although  the 
dealer  who  bought  this  milk,  because  of 


surplus,  and  the  farmer  would  have  a 
surplus  of  25  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  farmers'  surplus  and  dealers' 
surplus  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  In 
determining  the  basic  price  of  milk,  the 
cooperating  dealers  are  likely  those  who 
are  primarily  fluid  milk  dealers,  rather 
than  dealers  in  ice  cream  and  other  manu- 
factured products. 

In  the  Philadelphia  plan,  it  must  be 
clear  that  at  times  the  basic  price  must  be 
lower  than  returns  for  milk  in  fluid  uses 
would  indicate,  because  the  basic  price 
paid  must  permit  distributors  to  handle 
the  surplus  above  fluid  sales  at  the  actual 
value  of  the  milk  in  these  surplus  uses. 
That  is,  if  the  farmers'  total  basic  were 
greater  than  the  dealers'  fluid  sales,  it 
would  mean  that  farmers  would  be  getting 
the  basic  price  for  milk  which  should  have 
to  go  into  surplus  uses,  and  the  basic 
price  would  accordingly  have  to  be  lower. 

However,  there  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  cooperating  buyers 
that  when  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of 
milk  for  fluid  use,  the  basic  price  may  be 
paid  for  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than 
the  basic  amount.  For  instance,  during 
July  and  August,  farmers  receive  th« 
basic  price  for  110  per  cent,  and  during 


September  for  115  per  cent  of  their  basic 
amount.  It  is  also  agreed  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  if  the  farmers'  total 
basic  amount  greatly  exceeds  the  total 
fluid  sales,  the  basic  price  may  be  paid  for 
a  less  quantity  of  milk  than  the  basic 
amount.  Up  to  the  present  time,  farmers 
have  never  been  compelled  to  accept  a 
basic  quantity  less  than  100  per  cent  of 
their  established  basic  amount. 

From  the  standpoint  of  producers  who 
are  attempting  to  adjust  milk  production 
most  profitably  to  the  basic-surplus  plan 
of  payment,  certain  questions  arise: 

1 .  Mow  does  the  type  of  farming  affect 
changes  farmers  should  make  in 
seasonal  production? 

2.  1  low  does  distance  from  market  affect 
changes  farmers  should  make  in  seasonal 
production? 

3.  What  methods  may  profitably  be 
used  by  farmers  to  "even  up"  seasonal 
production? 

The  Effect  of  Type  of  Farming 
on  Seasonal  Milk  Production 

Records  of  milk  sales  indicate  that,  while 
the  total  monthly  sales  of  milk  by  all 
farrners  in  the  territory  were  "evened  up," 
there  were  many  individual  farmers  who 
maintained  less  even  production  in  1925. 
than  in  1921.  There  were  some  who  did 
not  even  maintain  their  basic  production 
[during  any  of  the  months  succeeding  the 
basic  months,  and  there  were  many 
fell  below  basic  production  during  Janu- 
ary. February  and  March. 

Adjustment  to  the  basic -surplus  plan, 
meaning  a  more  uniform  production  from 
month  to  month,  is  most  adaptable  to 
those  dairy  farms  which  have  relatively 
small  amounts  of  pasture.  On  the  other 
hand,  farmers  who  have  large  amounts  of 
pasture,  relative  to  tillable  crop  land, 
cannot  as  a  rule,  profitably  utilize  all  this 
pasture  and  produce  an  even  flow  of  milk 
throughout  the  year.  For  these  farmers, 
it  is  better  to  sell  part  of  their  milk  at 
surplus  prices,  than  to  get  no  returns  from 
a  portion  of  their  pasture  land,  and  among 
all  dairy  farmers  there  are  few  who  should 
attempt  to  have  no  surplus  milk  at  any 
time  during  the  year. 

Weather  is  an  important  factor  causing 
variations  in  the  monthly  production  of 
milk.  For  instance,  the  unfavorable  wea- 
ther for  milk  production,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1925.  was  a  decided  handicap  to 
basic -surplus  producers.  In  the  fall  of 
1924.  many  producers  had  established  a 
high  basic  production  presumably  with 
the  intention  of  maintaining  a  high  pro- 
duction during  the  following  nine  months. 
1  lowever.  due  primarily  to  the  poor  pas- 
ture season  in  1925.  subsequent  production 
during  the  following  summer  was  actually 
less  than  basic  production.  Table  I.  (See 
page  2.) 

In  June.  1925.  production  was  slightly 
less  than  the  basic  amount,  and  in  July. 
1 5  per  cent  less.  The  low  production  was 
due  to  unusual  weather.  It  was  the  coldest 
May  in  38  years.  There  were  heavy  snow- 
falls in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  on 
May  24th  and  25th.    In  June,  the  opposite 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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extreme  was  encountered  when  all  previous 
records  for  heat  were  broken.    August  and 
September  rainfall  was  deficient,  a  drought 
prevaiUng  over  the  inier-3taic  icmioijr. 
On    account   of    weather    uncertainties, 
producers  may  not  profit  at  all  in  return 
for    greatly    increased    costs    involved    in 
establishing  a  high  basic  amount.    On  the 
other  hand,   if   a  very   favorable  pasture 
season  is  at  hand,  it  is  generally  profitable 
to  sell  the  grass  in  the  form  of  milk,  even 
though  a  large  part  of  it  goes  at  surplus 
prices.     This  is  the  practice  followed  by 
many    of    the    leading    dairymen    in    the 
Philadelphia  territory  who  sell  under  the 
basic-surplus  plan.     For  instance,  farmers 
on   general    farms   with    pasture   sold,    m 
terms  of  their  monthly  "basic."  only  0.4 
of  one  per  cent  less  surplus  in  1924.  than 
in    1922.  while  those  with  little  pasture 
sold  39  per  cent  less. 

It  is  significant  that,  while  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  adjustments  made  in  differ- 
ent areas  of  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed, 
most  farmers  located  on  farms  of  similar 
type,  regardless  of  area,  follow  the  same 
general  practice. 

The  Effect  of  Distance  from  Market 
on  Returns 
for  Basic  and  Surplus  Milk 
The   freight   on    milk   is   considered   in 
determining  the  basic  price  to  be  paid  m 
each  freight  zone,  while  the  same  surplus 
price  prevails  in  all  zones.    Therefore,  the 
difference  between  basic  and  surplus  prices 
is  leas  for  farmers  far  from  market,  than  is 
the  difference  for  those  near  Philadelphia. 
In  other  words,  the  surplus  price  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  basic  price  for  distant 
producers  than  for  nearby  producers. 

In  June.    1926.  the  price  for  three  f>« 

cent  basic  milk  in  the  41  to  50-miIe  zone 

was  $2. 14.  and  in  the  291  to  3(X)-milc  zone. 

$1 .88.    The  price  paid  for  first  surplus  was 

$1.32.  and  for  second  surplus.  $1.19.    I'irst 

surplus  prices  are  paid  each  farmer  for  a 

quantity  of  milk  equivalent  to  his  basic 

quantity,   and  second   surplus   prices  are 

paid  for  all  additional  milk.    These  surplus 

prices  applied  to  all  zones.    Therefore,  the 

man  in  the  41  to  30-mile  zone  received  for 

baaic  milk  62  cents  above  first  surplus 

price,  and  93  cents  above  second  surplus 

price;  while  the  man  in  the  291  to  300-mile 

zone  received  for  basic  milk  only  36  and 

69  cents  respectively  above  first  and  second 

surplus   prices.      The    amount   of    money 

that  would  be  paid  in  the  three  zones  for 

10.000  pounds  of  milk,  with  varying  basic 

amounts,  is  shown  in  table  2. 

In  June.  1926.  a  producer  in  the  41  to 
30-mile  zone,  who  was  producing  no  sur- 
plus and  selling    10.000  pounds  of  milk, 
would  have  received  $214.     If  he  had  pro- 
duced 4.000  pounds  of  "basic"  and  6.000 
pounds  of  surplus,  he  would  have  received 
only  $170.20.  or  a  difference  of  $43.80.  or 
20.3    per    cent    reduction.      With    similar 
changes  in   the  basic  amounts,    however. 
the  difference  would  have  been  only  $28.20. 
or  only    15.0  per  cent   reduction   for   the 
producer  in  the  291  to  300-mile  zone.     In 
order  to  have  a  deduction  of  but   13  per 
cent,  the  producer  in  the  41    to  50-mile 
zone,  would  have  had  to  have  a  basic  of 
approximately    3,000    pounds,    instead    of 
4.000  pounds. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  producers 
near  Philadelphia  can  afford  to  spend 
somewhat  more  to  raise  the  basic  amount 
than  producers  far  distant  from  market, 
the  latter  having  less  incentive  to  produce 
evenly. 

Methods  of  Changing  Seasonal 

Production 
There  are  three  common  methods  used 
lO  "even  up"  seasonal  sales  of  milk:  (I) 
.-uying  cows  in  the  fall  and  selling  cows 


in  the  spring.  (2)  increased  grain  feeding 
in  the  fall  and  decreased  feeding  of  grain 
on  pasture,  and  (3)  having  cows  freshen 
■„  »i. .  f^ii  i_  -ddit::::  to  the**  »r»»»Kr»rl« 
about  20  percent  of  the  farmers  replying 
to  a  questionnaire  stated  that  they  de- 
crease surplus  sales  by  feeding  milk  to 
farm  animals.  The  amounts  fed.  however, 
are  likely  small. 

Buying  and  Selling  Cows.  On  the 
buying  and  selling  of  cows  in  order  to 
"even  up"  production,  the  average  loss  of 
83  producers  was  reported  to  be  $41 .60  per 


TABLE  I— Effect  of  Weather  on  Daily  Milk_Piroductjon  on  jg^arma 


The  opinion  commonly  held  is  that  fall- 
freshened  cows  produce   more  milk   than 
spring-freshened  cows,  and  that  they  will 
prodiir*-  it  at  a  lower  unit  cost.     A  study 
of  the  milk  production  of  over  9.000  cows 
in  cow-testing  associations,  in  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  showed  that  fall  cows  did 
produce  7  per  cent  more  milk  than  spring 
cows,  but  that  they  received   13  per  cent 
more  grain   and   7   per  cent  more  silage. 
The  idea  that  increased  milk  production 
results    from    the    mere    incident    of    fall 
freshening   overlooks   the   important    fact 

-1925 


Producing  Period 


Basic  Production 
(Av.  Oct..  Nov..  Dec. 


1924) 


I92S 


January.  .  . 
February.  , 
March.  .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auguit. .  .  . 
September. 


Weather  Records 
Departure  from  Normal 


Temperature 
in  Decree* 


—2.7 
-f-8.1 
-i-3.5 

+2i 
—4,9 
-(-4.1 
—  1.8 
—0.7 
+3.9 


.  _cipi 

in  Inchca 


-^0.39 
—0  71 
—0.85 

—  I  02 
—0.30 

—  1  19 
+  1.55 
—2.24 
—0.59 


Daily   Milk   Production 
Per  Farm 


234.2 
242  5 

214  2 
220  6 

215  8 
213.3 
181  9 
189.0 
191.6 


Per  Cent 
oi  Basic 


100 


109 

113 

100 

103 

101 

99 

85 

88 

89 


14-cow  herd,  or  approximately  $3.00  for 
each  cow  in  the  herd.  Of  course,  if  farmers 
always  bought  fresh  cows  and  sold  other 
cows  in  the  later  stages  of  lactation,  the 
added  cost  would  tend  to  be  offset  by  this 
practice.  Taking  into  account  the  differ- 
ence between  basic  and  surplus  prices  in 
the  30  to  60-mile  zone,  farmers  would  be 
required  to  raise  their  basic  amount  more 
than  1 3  per  cent  in  order  to  cover  the  loss 
of  $3.00  per  cow.  Since  surplus  sales  were 
for  some  months  more  than  13  per  cent 
above  the  basic  amount,  even  this  in- 
crease would  not  eliminate  all  surplus 
during  all  months.  It  is  evident  that  the 
practice  of  buying  and  selling  cows  is  an 
expensive  way  of  effecting  uniform  pro- 
duction from  month  to  month,  and  it  is 


that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  dairymen 
to  feed  more  grain  to  cows  that  freshen  in 
the  fall  Fall  cows  required  6  per  cent 
more  grain  than  spring  cows  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  milk.  The  larger  volume 
of  milk  produced  by  fall  cows,  however, 
tends  to  lower  overhead  costs  per  unit  of 
product. 

Fall-freshened  cows  of  non-basic  pro- 
ducers appear  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
milk  from  five  to  ten  cents  cheaper  than 
fall-freshened  cows  owned  by  basic  pro- 
ducers. This  difference  is  likely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  basic  producers  push  their 
fall  cows  too  hard  for  most  profitable 
feeding  during  the  basic  period,  and  do  not 
feed  them  enough  grain  during  the  pasture 
season      If  they  fed  the  same  amounU  of 


and 
fall- 
sea- 


TABLE  II  Effect  of  Varying  Amounts  of  "Basic'V Upon' Amount  of  Money 
Received  from  Sale  of.lO.OOO  Pounds  of  Milk  in  Different  Milk  Zones, 
June,  1926 


1 

AMOUNT  RECEIVED  FOR  MILK 

41-50  Miles  from  Philadelphia 

291-300  Mile*  from  Philadelphia 

CLASS  OF  MILK 

Dollars 

Per    cent    of    amount 
that  would  have  been 
received,     if     all     the 
milk    had    been    basic 

Dollar* 

$188.00 
176.00 
170  00 
159,80 

Per    cent    of    amount 
that  would  have  been 
received,     if     all     the 
milk    had    been   basic 

Basic 

First 
Surplus 

Second 
Surplus 

10.000 
6.667 
5.000 
4.000 

0 
3.333 

5.000 
4.000 

0 

0 

0 

2.000 

$214.00 
193.34 
183  00 
170.20 

100 
90.3 
85   5 
79  5 

100 
93.6 
90.4 
85,0 

doubtful  in  most  instances,  if  gains  in 
milk  returns  offset  losses  incurred  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  cows. 

Increasing  Grain  Fed  in  Fall. 
Apparently,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
farmers  selling  under  the  basic-surplus 
plan,  increase  the  amount  of  grain  fed  in 
the  fall,  in  order  to  increase  the  basic 
amount  of  milk  produced. 

During  the  basic  period,  farmers  selling 
on    the   basic-surplus    plan,    feed   on    the 
average  10  per  cent  more  grain  than  their 
neighbors  who  do  not  sell  on   this  plan. 
The  basic-surplus  producers  also   feed 
7  per  cent  leas  grain  on  pasture  than  those 
who  do  not  sell   under   the  basic-surplus 
plan.   This  is  not  a  desirable  feeding  prac- 
tice for  basic -surplus  producers  to  follow, 
since  it  tends  to  decrease  the  production 
per  cow.  and  increases  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk.     A  somewhat  larger  amount  of 
grain  on  pasture,  especially  to  fall  fresh- 
ened cows,  would  tend  to  lower  the  average 
cost   of    producing    milk    throughout    the 
year. 

Having  Cows  Freshen  in  the  Fall. 
Increasing  fall  and  winter  production  by 
having  cows  freshen  in  the  fall  is  the  most 
common  method  of  increasing  basic  pro- 
duction; four  out  of  five  farmers  reporting 
they  follow  this  method. 


grain  annually,  but  distributed  it  differ- 
ently, more  effcient  production  would 
result. 

y    When  fall-freshened  cows  are  not  "over- 
crowded" during  the  fall  months  by  too 
heavy  grain  feeding,  and  when  they  are 
sufficiently   grain-fed   during   the   pasture 
season,  there  is  evidence  that  the  feed  and 
overhead  costs  per  100  pounds  of  milk  are 
less    for    fall-freshened    than    for    spring- 
freshened  cows.     A  study  is  under  way  to 
determine    differences    in    labor    require- 
ments with   varying   percentages   of   fall- 
freshened  cows  in   the   herds.      However, 
since  the  results  of  that  study  will  not  be 
available    for   some    time,    it    is    assumed 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  labor 
costs  for  fall-freshened  and  spring-  fresh- 
ened cows  arc  approximately  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  milk  produced.     It  may 
be  said,  therefore,  that  with  proper  feeding 
practices,  fall-freshened  cows  appear  to  be 
more  efficient  milk  producers.      That   is, 
they   produce   milk   at   less  cost   per    100 
pounds  than  spring-freshened  cows. 

Fed  more  grain,  and  re-stimulated  to 
milk  production  by  being  turned  out  on 
pasture  in  the  spring,  fall  cows  produce 
more  milk  per  cow  Therefore,  not  only 
because  they  produce  milk  at  less  cost  per 
100  pounds,  but  because  there  are  more 


units  of  milk  on  which  to  make  a  profit, 
fall-freshened  cows  are  more  profitable 
than  spring-freshened  cows. 

The  basic-surplus  plan  of  paying  for 
milk  causes  farmers  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  fall-freshened  cows  in  their 
herds,  and  in  this  way  may  help  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  milk  production,  if  fall- 
freshened  is  accompanied  by  proper  feed- 
ing practices. 

Producers  often  make  the  mistake  in 
not  grain  feeding  their  fall  cows  properly 
while  on  pasture,  because  they  deaii^to 
keep  surplus  milk  sales  at  a  minj^Bi. 
This  practice  is  a  mistaken  one  because  in 
this  way  they  offset  wholly,  or  in  part, 
the  advantages  gained  by  fall  freshening. 
There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  basic- 
surplus  plan,  which  would  make  it  desira- 
ble to  follow  unsound  feeding  practices, 
other  than  the  natural  dislike  on  the  part 
of  producers  to  sell  one  equally  good  quart 
of  milk  at  a  lower  price  than  another. 
A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
profit  may  come  from  a  moderate  amount 
of  surplus  in  the  spring  would  offset  this 
tendency. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  sound  feeding 
practices,  including  a  liberal  but  not 
excessive  grain  feeding  in  the  fall, 
also,  a  moderate  grain  feeding  of 
freshened  cows  during  the  pasture 
son,  together  with  an  effort  to  have  a  large 
portion  of  the  herd  freshen  in  the  fall,  are 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  ways  of 
adjusting  the  seasonal  production  of  milk 
to  the  basic-surplus  plan  of  payment  in 
the  Philadelphia  milk  shed. 

From  the  market  point  of  view,  with 
producers  maintaining  a  high  proportion  ( 
of   fall-freshened  cows  in   the  herds,   and 
making    no    unusual    efforts    to    set    an 
unusually   high   basic  amount,   either  by 
purchasing  cows,  or  by  excessive  fall  feed- 
ing,   there   would    be   no    serious    dealers 
surplus   in   any  season  of   the   year,   and 
consequently    production    would    be   well 
adjusted  to  the  demands  of  the  market 
Changes  Made  in  Breed  of  Cows  in 
Last    Five    Years,    and    Changes 
Contemplated    in     the    Near 
Future 
In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  milk 
with   a   higher   fat   test,    the  opinion   has 
been  held  that  farmers  have  been  changing  I 
breeds.    In  order  to  get  some  measure  of  | 
this   change,    if   such   existed,    data   were  . 
collected  in   1926.  on  the  breeds  of  dairy  ' 
cattle  then  found  on  farms  and  the  breeds 
that  were  there  five  years  before.    F  armers 
were  also  asked  if  they  intended  to  change 
breeds  in  the  near  future.    The  Molstein 
and  Ayrshire  breeds  were  classed  as  low 
test  breeds  and  Guernsey  and  Jerse 
high  test  breeds.    While  there  are  in 
uals  of  all  breeds  that  do  not  properly 
long  in  the  classes  designated,  the  average 
fat  tests  for  the  breeds  seem  to  warrant  this 
classification.     A    herd    with    a    majority 
of  animals  of  the  same  breed  (not  neces 
sarily  purebred)  was  given  the  classifica 
tion  of  that  breed. 

Out  of  354  farms,  there  were  92  farms 
that  changed  to  high  test  breeds  andf 
only  27  that  changed  to  low  test.  Twelve 
per  cent  of  the  farms  had  high  test  herds 
five  years  ago  and  did  not  change,  and  I  7 
per  cent  changed  to  high  test  so  that  in 
1926,  29  per  cent  had  high  test  herds 
Twenty-nine  per  cent  had  low  test  herds 
in  1921  and  did  not  change,  and  3  per  cent 
changed  to  low.  so  that  in  1926.  34  per  cent! 
had  low  test  herds.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  slightly  less  than  one-third  of 
the  farms  studied  had  high  test  herds  in 
1926;  about  one-third  had  low  test  herds, 
and  somewhat   more  than  one-third   had 
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Mifflin  County  Farmers 

Talk  Milk  Marketing 

Nearly  three  hundred  dairy  farmers  in 
MifHin  County.  Pennsylvania,  attended 
a  meeting  on  April  30th.  in  the  Court 
House  in  Lewistown.  Pa.,  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  marketing  the  milk 
produced   in   that  disrtict,   to  better   ad- 

Producers  in  this  section  have  been 
marketing  their  milk  to  local  buyers  and 
in  most  cases  have  not  been  receiving  the 
regular  Inter-State  price  for  their  pro- 
duct. 

The  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  some 
program  by  which  full  association  prices 
and  some  possible  means  of  shipping  the 
•,q1)c  not  needed  for  fluid  consumption 
Thin  the  territory,  to  the  Philadelphia 
Market. 

H.  D.  Allebach.  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  out- 
lined a  plan  under  which  the  members  of 
the  association  might  improve  their 
situation. 

"Much  of  the  milk  in  this  section." 
he  said,  "has  been  going  to  manufactur- 
ing plants,  which  has  meant  a  lower 
range  of  prices." 

"It  was  proposed  that  the  Supplee- Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Company  of  Philadelphia  erect 
a  liquid  milk  receiving  station  in  that 
immediate  vicinity,  and  that  the  milk 
going  to  that  plant  be  accepted  and  paid 
for  on  the  basis  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  price. 

"In  building  such  a  plant  it  was  agreed 
that  a  receiving  station  to  cost  $30,000.00 
be  erected.  That  the  Supplee-Wills- 
Jones  Company  contribute  one  half  of 
this  cost  and  that  the  remaining  half 
be  contributed  by  the  dairymen.  This 
contribution  bearing  interest  at  the  legal 
rate  was  to  be  handled  through  a  local 
bank  and  was  to  be  returned  to  the  various 
contributors  by  the  Supplee-Wills  Jones 
Company  when  the  daily  deliveries  of 
milk,  over  a  period  of  two  months  reached 
200  cans  per  day.  It  was  believed  that  the 
plant  would  easily  reach  the  200  can  mark 
in  about  V/l  years. 

After  a  very  complete  discussion  of  the 
proposed  plan  it  was  agreed  by  the  pro- 
ducers attending  the  meeting,  that  the 
program  was  a  feasible  one  and  the  full 
amount  of  the  milk  producers'  subscrip- 
tion was  subscribed. 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  H.  H. 
Bradford,  president  of  the  Mifflin  County 
Local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

S.  B.  Russell,  president  of  the  Russell 
National  Bank.  Lewistown.  Pa.,  will  act 
as  the  farmers'  fiscal  agent  and  transact 
the  financial  details  with  the  Supplee- 
Wills-Jones  Milk  Company. 


(Continuad  on  pat*  ^) 


County  Agents  Launch 
>j  Campaign  for  More  Silos 

County  Agents  of  Queen  Anne's.  Kent. 
Caroline.  Talbot  and  Dorchester  counties 
this  week  launched  a  campaign  for  the 
building  of  new  silos  which  they  are  hope- 
ful will  result  in  material  improvement  in 
the  serious  shortage  of  home-grown  dairy 
feeds  throughout  the  five-county  area. 

The  Five  County  Silo  Campaign  will 
continue  on   a   systematic   basis   for   five 
years  beginning   this  summer.    The  goal 
will  be  ten  new  silos  per  county  by  1934. 
Various  other  agencies  will  be  brought 
into  play   in   this  drive,   it   is  said     The 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    Association 
and    the    Dairy   Council    of    Philadelphia 
will  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  any  way  pos- 
sible.   The  assistance  of  the  larger  milk 
dealers    handling    the    milk    of    this    area 
will  be  solicited     Silo  manufacturers  will 
be   approached   in    the   same   connection. 
Newspapers  throughout  the  five  counties 
will  be  asked  to  help  with  publicity  and  in 
other  ways. — C.  R. 


State  Legislation  of 
Interest  to  Our  Dairymen 

The  agricultural  interests  seem  to  have 
had  no  very  startling  pieces  of  legislation 
before  the  legislative  bodies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, N.  J  ,  Del.,  and  Md,.  at  the  se.ssions 
held  during  the  past  few  months.  In  all 
four  states,  bills  were  passed  making  ade- 
quate provision  for  T.  B.  eradication.  In 
Delaware  a  law  was  enacted  which  re- 
quires milk  buyers  to  give  information 
relative  to  Babcock  tests  of  milk  of  all 
patrons.  This  law  is  practically  the  same 
as  has  been  on  the  statute  books  in  Penna.. 
for  sometime.  In  New  Jersey  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  excitement  relative  to  pro 
posed  legislation  to  control  production 
and  the  .sale  of  milk  in  New  Jersey.  Due 
to  opposition  which  developed  most  of 
this  proposed  legislation  was  not  enacted. 
In  Maryland  funds  were  not  sufficient 
to  increase  to  any  great  extent  the  dairy 
extension  activities  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  but  the  various  agricultural 
interests  of  the  University  will  be  fully 
supported  as  heretofore. 

In  Pennslyvania.  two  bills  were  passed 
making  amendments  to  and  increasing 
the  scope  of  the  cooperative  marketing 
law  of  1919.  These  bills  which  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  agricultural  in- 
terests have  been  signed  by  the  Governor. 
They  bring  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative 
Law  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  will  enable 
cooperative  associations  in  the  State  to 
extend  activities  and  to  revise  somewhat 
their  forms  of  character  so  as  to  keep 
them  as  fully  as  possible  to  help  the  needs 
of  the  membership. 

A  law  was  passed  giving  specific  powers 
to  the  Secretary  of  1  lealth  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  with  respect  to 
regulation  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
milk  and  its  fluid  derivatives.  This  bill  has 
been  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  a 
decided  step  in  advance  in  guaranteeing 
to  the  consumer  a  safe  milk  supply 
throughout  the  State  and  protecting  milk 
of  high  quality.  It  is  felt  that  this  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  co-operative  as- 
sociations of  the  Stale  and  the  dealers 
which  work  with  them,  and  that  it  will  re- 
quire other  buyers  also  to  make  every 
effort  to  buy  milk  only  from  farmers  which 
are  meeting  minimum  requirements. 

A  bill  to  strengthen  the  present  oleo- 
margarine law  was  passed  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  but  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  on  the  grounds  of  un- 
constitutionality. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  secured  an 
appropriation  far  in  excess  of  that  granted 
by  any  previous  legislature.  The  total 
appropriation  is  $6,311,000.  This  desig- 
nates $2,250,000  for  new  buildmgs  which 
are  sorely  needed  to  take  care  of  increased 
needs  of  the  college.  This  appropriation 
is  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been 
available  for  the  next  two  years  had  the 
Bond  Issue  gone  through  at  the  last 
election.  The  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  general  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension is  slightly  more  than  that  of  two 

years  ago. 

Governor  Fisher  is  reported  to  have 
signed  the  measure,  appropriating  funds 
for  the  erection  of  adequate  buildings  to 
house  the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  in  I  larrisburg.  Pa. 


Holstein-Freislan 

Convention  Tentative  Program 


According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  no  sure  remedies  are 
known  for  contagious  abortion  in  cattle, 
hog  cholera;  influenza  of  hogs,  horses, 
and  other  animals;  tuberculosis  of  cattle 
and  poultry;  distemper  of  dogs,  cats  and 
foxes;  heaves  of  horses;  bacillary  white 
diarrhea,  fowl  cholera,  roup  or  diphtheria, 
and  chicken  pox  of  chickens,  and  black- 
head of  turkeys.  These  diseases  must  be 
conquered  by  methods  of  prevention. 


The  general  Committee  of  the  44tli 
annual  convention  of  the  I  lolstcin- 
Friedian  Association  of  America,  and  the 
Federation  of  1  lolstein-Friesian  Clubs  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  has  announced  tentative  plans 
of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  June 
3rd  to  7th.  1929. 

The  general  tentative  program  will  be 
as  follows.  (Daylight  Saving  Time  used 
in  referring  to  hours  of  meeting,  etc.) 

Monday,  June  3rd. 

Meeting  of  Directors,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America. 

Registration  of  visitors,  delegates  and 
others  at  the  headquarters,  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  I  lotel.  is  urged  on  this  day. 

Committee  Meetings:  Finances.  IIx- 
tension  Service.  Prizes  at  lairs.  Quali- 
fications of  judges,  etc. 

Tuesday,  June  4th. 
8:00  A.  M.     Registration  of  visitors. 
8 :  30  A.  M.     Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 

of  Directors. 
9:00  A.  M.     Meeting  of  Delegates  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca and  other  I  lolstein  Breeders.    Meet- 
ing will  be  called  to  order  promptly. 
9:30  A.M.     Informal  general  discussion  of 
problems  before  the  Association.   Mem- 
bers,   as    well    as    delegates,    have    the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 
10:00A.M.     Topic:    "Herd       Improve- 
ment Plans."  Prof.  O.  E.  Reed.  Dept. 
of    Dairying.    Bureau    of    Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  H.  W.  llorton, 
Jr..  Superintendent  of  Advanced  Regis- 

I  I  :30  A.M.  Topic:  "Our  Extension 
Service."  Leader.  Earl  J.  Cooper. 
Director  of  Extension  Service. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Trip  to  Winterthur  Farms 
H.    F.    DuPont.   owner  of   Winterthur 
Farms.    Winterthur.     Delaware,    has    in- 
vited  the   delegates   and    their   1  lolstein- 
friends.    to  be   his   guests   for    the   after- 
noon   and    evening.     He    has    planned    a 
delightful  steamboat  trip  down  the  Dela- 
ware    River     to    Wilmington.    Delaware, 
thence  by  buses  to  his  Winterthur  Farms, 
where  the  buildings  and  herd  will  be  in- 
spected.  Supper  will  be  served  at  Winter- 
thur.   The  visitors  will  then  be  taken  by 
buses  to  Mr.   DuPonts  Longwood  Gar 
dens,   near   Kennett   Square.    Pa,,    where 
the   conservatories   and    gardens   will    be 
inspected    and    an    illuminated    fountain 
display  will  be  made. 

The  visitors  then  return  from  Wilming- 
ton. Delaware,  by  steamboat  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

Register  for  this  trip  at  headquarters 
desk  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,  in  the  Pe  .jamin  Franklin 
1  lotel  and  obtain  free  tickets. 

Wednesday,  June  5th. 

10:00  A.  M.  Annual  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates. (Order  of  business  will  be  found 
in  official  call  for  delegates"  convention 
as  issued  by  the  secretary.)  Meeting 
will  be  called  to  order  by  1  Ion.  Frank  O. 
Lowden.  president  of  the  A.ssocialion. 
Address  of  welcome.  1  lonorable  I  larry 
A.  Mackey.  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 


Entertainment  and  Dance 

Through  the  courte.sy  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, a  novel  program  will  be  presented. 

There  will  be  a  demonstration  of  two 
of  the  attractive  health  filays  througfi 
which  the  importance  of  dairy  products 
is  presented  by  the  school  children  where- 
ever  Dairy  Council  work  is  organized. 

Two  colorful  plays  will  be  given  by 
Public  School  children  under  permission 
by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education. 
"Silly  Goos'e  Mistake,"  a  play  by  chil- 
dren of  the  5th  and  6th  grades,  and 
"Beauty's  Bloom,  "given  by  the  Junior 
1  ligh  Sciiool  students. 

"Happy"  Goldsmith,  of  the  Dairy 
Council  will  speak  on  the  topic.  "Barn- 
yard Golf  "  while  "The  Milk  Maids' 
Chours"  by  members  of  the  L^airy  Coun- 
cil staff  will  present  dairy  songs  and  at- 
tractive dances. 

The  presentation  of  this  program  will 
be  followed  by  dancing  to  which  all  those 
attending  are  invited  to  participate. 

Ladies  Entertainment 

Tuesday,  June  4th. 
9.00  A.  M.  to  12.00  Noon 
Short  trips  will  be  arranged  for  ladies 
to  visit: 

Independence  Hall       Wanamaker's  Store 
Carpenters  Hall  Gimbel's  Store 

Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier's  Store 
Reservations  for  these  trips  should  be 
made  on  Monday  evening  or  early  Tues- 
day morning. 

WINTERTHUR  TRIP 

Ladies    will    meet    the    steamboat    at 
Chestnut  Street  Wharf  at  2.00P.  M  .  for 
trip  to  Winterthur  Farms  and  Longwood 
Gardens.   (See  general  program.) 
Wednesday,  June  5th 
9:30  A.  M.     Sightseeing  Auto  Bus  trip. 

Buses  will  stop  at  interesting  points 
in  the  city. 

LUNCHEON 
The  visiting  ladies  will  be  served  with 
luncheon  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  at  the  offices  of  the 
Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
Flint  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A  short  entertainment  program  illus- 
trating some  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  Dairy  Council  will  be  presented. 

Register  for  these  various  events  and 
obtain  necessary  free  tickets  at  the  head- 
quarters desk  of  the  1  lolstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation  of  America,  in  the  Benjamin 
I'ranklin  1  lotel. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  June  6  and  7 

10:00  A.  M.     Consignment  .sale  of  cattle 

held   in  the  Commercial  Museum,  Phila- 

held     in     the     Commercial     Museum, 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

200  P.  M.     Convention  continues. 
Annual  Banquet 

6:30  p.  M.  The  annual  banquet  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Am- 
erica, will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  Tickets  are  available 
at  time  of  registration.  Price  $2.00  per 
person. 


Grow  Calves  By  Use 

Of  Skimmilk  Powder 

A  shortage  of  200.000 Jcows  in  the 
country  shows  the  need  of  growing  calves, 
but  fluid  milk  at  present  high  prices  makes 
this  type  of  feeding  prohibitive,  according 
to  Professor  A.  A.  Borland,  head  of  the 
Dairy   I  lusbandry   Department   at  State 

College. 

F.xperiment  Station  workers  in  dairy 
feeding  at  Penn  State  have  found,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  possible  to  grow  calves  on 
skimmilk  powder  and  a  grain  mixture- 
After  the  calves  become  six  weeks  of  age 
a  mixture  of  35  parts  of  yellow  com  meal. 
33  parts  of  skimmilk  powder,  and  10  parts 
of  wheat  bran  is  recommended  for  this 
purfMse. 
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at  the  post  office  at  West  Chester,  P 
under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879." 


Why  dilate  on  the  subject.  Its  here 
again  and  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
be  opposed  to  it,  we  just  have  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  The  farmer  is  an  accommodating 
chap  any  how. 

"Daylight  Saving  Time"  again  went 
into  effect  on  April  28th,  I929,and  clocks 
and  time  pieces  were  moved  up  one  hour. 

Now  we  will  have  to  get  used  to  the 
complexities  of  disagreeing  time  pieces 
all  over  again. 

The  man  who  started  daylight  saving, 
never  was  a  dairyman. 


A  chaotic  condition  confronts  us  at 
Washington.  Many  ideas,  many  pro- 
posed plans  for  the  salvation  of  agricul- 
ture have  been  presented. 

Are  we  for  this  or  are  we  for  that  form  of 
National  agricultural  aid?  The  demand 
varies  according  to  the  particular  type  of 
agriculture  in  which  you  may  be  engaged. 

With  a  wide  diversification  of  ideas 
throughout  the  country,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  but  that  congress  has  a 
big  job  on  its  hands. 

All  agree  agriculture  needs  adequate  tariff 
regulations.  There  is  no  doubt  what  ever, 
{IS  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  tariffs  on 
a!'  dairy  products.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  dairy  industry  needs 
likewise  full  protection  from  the  invasion 
of  foreign  fats  and  oils  which  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  so-called  oleomargerine 
components,  used  as  substitutes  for  dairy 
products. 

Now  we  have  another  typ>e  of  legislation 
— Farm  Relief.  Up  to  the  present  time  this 
demand  lacks  a  unification  of  ideas.  Each 
group  is  sure  its  plan  will  work  and  others 
fail  to  produce  results.  Can  there  be  a 
plan  that  would  be  uniformly  satisfactory? 
We  doubt  it. 

A  little  spirit  of  cooperation,  a  modifi- 
cation or  an  adoption  of  some  of  the  best 
features  in  all  plans  might  be  broadened 
into  a  National  law,  if  the  powers  that  be 
were  willing. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  in  unified 
agriculture  today  is  the  moulding  of  a 
plan  of  farm  relief  that  is  designed  to  fit 
every  case  and  every  phase  of  agriculture. 

It  cannot  be  done  at  one  fell  swoop  - 
but  with  proper  education  and  a  willing- 
ness to  actually  cooperate  vast  forward 
movements  in  the  adjustment  of  pro- 
duction to  meet  demand  and  by  the  de- 
velopment of  proper  and  sound  marketing 
programs,  we  believe  that  something  can 
be  done  to  assist  agriculture. 

Whatever  Congress  does  at  this  session 
can  be  but  a  first  step  in  the  move  to- 
ward the  solution  of  a  great  economic 
problem.  The  farmers  of  the  country  we 
believe  will  very  largely  have  to  work  out 


their  own  salvation  through  cooperative 
endeavor.  Congress  can  con  tinue  to  aid 
by  clearing  the  way  and  giving  us  equality 
of  economic  opportunity. 


MAY  MILK  PRICES 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,   Inc. 

In  accordance  with  an  agree- 
meni  maae  wii.n  co-operating 
buyers  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
fluid  milk  delivered  in  May,  and 
until  further  advised,  will  revert 
to  that  paid  prior  to  the  advance 
made  for  March  and  April  1929, 
when  an  increase  of  \\\'i  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  was  made. 

The  price  of  Z%  milk  for  May 
will  be  $3.29  per  hundred  pounds 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
and  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds  at 
receiving  stations  in  the  51  to  60 
mile  zone.  This  price  will  apply 
on  all  grades  of  milk. 

Milk  shipped  to  co-operating 
buyers  will,  as  heretofore,  be 
paid  for  on  the  basic  and  surplus 
plan. 
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APRIL  BUTTER  PRICES 

Philadelphia      New  York 
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52  %  of  Cattle  in  New 
Jersey  Have  Been  Tested 


Southern  Section  Leads 

For  the  control  and  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
J.  H  McNeil,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  stated  recently  that  52  per  cent 
of  the  entire  cattle  population  of  the 
State  is  now  under  State  and  Federal  co- 
operative supervision. 

Practically  all  of  the  herds  supplying 
the  larger  milk  distributing  plants  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  State  are  under 
supervision  although  a  considerable  terri- 
tory north  and  some  on  the  central  line 
have  no  requirements  as  to  tuberculin 
testing  of  herds  supplying  milk  stations. 

There  are  9188  herds  with  80,418 
cattle  under  supervision  in  New  Jersey  on 
April  1st,  1929. 


Statement  o(  the  ownership,  menafcment.  circu- 
lation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912.  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producer's  Review. 
published  monthly  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elditor,  August  A.  Miller.  Brookline.  Delaware 
County.  Pa.;  Business  Manager,  August  A.  Miller. 


Brookline,     Delaware     C'ounty.      Pa.;     Advertising 

kngle.  Tren 
Publislier,    Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    Associa- 


Manager,  Frederick  Shangle.  Trenton.  New  Jersey: 


tion.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 

Owner:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding 
I  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  a  corporation,  give  names  and  addresses  of 
individual  owners).  Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Association.  H.  D.  Allebach.  Trappe,  Pa.;  Fred 
Shangle,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.;  E.  Nelson  James, 
Rising  Sun.  Md.;  K.  H.  Donovan.  Brenford, 
Delaware:  R.  W.  Balderston,  Media.  Pa.:  R.  F. 
Brinton,  West  Chester.   Pa.,  and   20.726  others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgages  and  other  secur- 
ity holders,  holding  I  per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above.  (Phis 
information  is  required  from  daily  newspapers 
only.) 

AUGUST  A.  MILLER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this    )d   day 
of  May.   1927. 
A.  M.  Blance, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commiaaion  expire*  April  26th,  1929. 


Market  Conditions 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


The  price  of  fluid  milk,  durini;  May 
1929,  will  return  to  that  paid  during 
February,  in  other  words  the  increase  of 
I  I  '2  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  effective 
during  March  and  April,  will  not  be  paid 

t  .  ■  I        I  r  -11         I   ■  ■ 
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during  May. 

The  increase  in  price  did  not  appear  to 
increase  production  to  any  marked  degree 
during  March  and  April.  Some  of  the 
dealers  are  carrying  more  milk  than 
they  did  during  the  last  few  months. 
Production  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  two  weeks  and  some  buy- 
ers are  complaining  about  having  too 
much  milk.  This  has  probably  been 
caused  by  good  early  pasture,  aided  ma- 
terially by  continued  early  showers,  on 
the  other  hand  cool  weather  conditions 
have  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  con- 
sumption, both  of  milk  and  ice  cream. 

Several   new   receiving   stations   are   to 
be  erected  during  the  coming  few  months. 
The   Supplee-Wilis-jones   Company    will 
build    a    new    station    at    Martinsburg, 
A  contract  for  this  plant  has  been  let. 

These  plants  are  not  in  what  might  be 
called  "new"  territory.  Milk  from  this 
section  is  now  being  shipped  to  the  I  lagers- 
town,  Md.,  plant,  which  involves  a  heavy 
hauling  charge.  These  same  buyers  are 
also  arranging  to  build  a  new  receiving 
station  at  Lewistown,  Pa.  This  plant 
is  not  being  erected  in  what  might  be 
termed  new  territory.  The  supply  has 
been  going  to  plants  in  that  territory  and 
some  consumed  locally  and  some  shipped 
to  Philadelphia,  particularly  when  the 
market  was  short  The  miilk  when  not  in 
demand  outside  the  production  area,  went 
to  manufacturing  plants  who  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  pay  regular  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  prices.  The 
erection  of  the  plant  will,  it  is  believed  take 
the  surplus  milk  now  being  produced  in  that 
section  and  producers  will  get  the  fluid  milk 
price  for  their  product. 

Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc.,  have  recently 
purchased  the  supply  of  milk  which  has 
been  going  to  the  Concordville  (Delaware 
County)  and  Cochranville  (Chester 
County)  plants  of  the  Kraft  Cheese 
Company,  who  have  discontinued  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  at  their 
Concordville  plant.  The  Cochranville 
plant  will  be  operated  as  a  receiving  sta- 
tion. The  milk  from  the  Concordville 
plant  is  now  being  shipped  to  the  Abbott 
plant  in  Philadelphia,  as  direct  shipped 
milk. 

April   Milk   Prices 

The  same  range  of  prices  for  fluid  milk 
applied  in  both  March  and  April,  when  an 
advance  of  approximately  1 1  ^/'i  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  over  the  quoted  prices 
for  Feburary,  was  paid  by  cooperating 
buyers. 

Fluid  milk  8hip(>ed  to  cooperating  buy- 
ers during  April,  under  the  Philadelphia 
Selll.ig  Plan,  will  be  paid  for  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis. 


Grade  B  Market  Milk,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content  (basic  quantity  average) 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  during 
April  is  quoted  at  $3  41  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  7.35  cents  per  quart. 

■  lie     |ji  it^c     ui      v.iiauc     1-*     ivtaifkct     iviiiiv 

(basic  quantity  average),  three  per  cent 
butterfat  conter.t,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  during 
April,  is  quoted  at  $2.83  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  usual  butterfat  differentials  and 
prices  for  "A"  milk  in  the  different  mileage 
zones  in  the  territory  and  at  "A  "  stations 
are  quoted  on  page  5  of  this  issue  of^ 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 


'• 


Surplus  Milk  Prices 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk  for 
April,  three  per  cent  butterfat  content, 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  is  quoted  at 
$2.33  per  hundred  pounds  or  5  cents  per 
quart.  The  pries  of  Class  I  surplus,  at 
all  receiving  stations.  is$l.75  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  price  of  Class  II  Surplus  milk, 
3    per   cent    butterfat    content,    for    April 

o  b.  Philadelphia  is  $1.96  per  hundred 
pounds  or  4.2  cents  per  quart.  The  price 
of  Class  1 1  milk  at  all  receiving  stations, 
is  $1.39  per  hundred  pounds. 

April  Butter  Market 

While  there  has  been  no  wide  price 
fluctuations  during  April,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  market  was  inclined 
toward  nervousness.  Production  on  the 
whole  has  showed  some  increase  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  disposition  to  move  pro- 
duction at  the  expense  of  holding  prices. 

Consumption  has  been  fairly  steady. 
In  some  markets  lower  grades  were,  at 
times,  in  greater  demand  than  the  higher 
grades. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  month  there 
was  a  disposition  toward  greater  firmness. 
Demand  showed  some  improvement,  daily 
receipts  moved  more  freely  and  the  market 
on  the  whole  appeared  more  steady. 

The  quantity  of  storage  butter  contin- 
ues low.  Total  United  States  stocks  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculturel 
Elconomics  on  April  I,  1929  aggregated 
5,535,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
5,716,000  pounds  on  the  same  date  last 
year  and  a  five  year  average  of  8,974,000 
pounds. 

(Rotations  for  92  score  butter,  solid 
pack.  New  York  City  opened  the  month 
at  46'/2  cents  per  p>ound.  An  immediate 
decline  followed  which  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  reached  44'  i  cents.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  quotations  advanced 
slightly,  the  top  being  45  V4  cents.  The 
month  closed  with  quotations  at  45'/2 
cents. 

The  average  price  of  92   score   butt^^^ 
solid  pack.  New  York  City,  on  which  tli^ 
surplus    price    for    April,    was    computed 
was  .4541  cents,  as  compared  to  .4882  one 
month  ago  and  .4586  the  price  quoted  for 
1928 


National  Dairy  Exposition 


The  twenty-third  Annual  National 
Dairy  Elxposition,  will  be  held  this  year, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  12th,  to  19th, 
inclusive. 

A  new  $1,500,000  plant,  which  is  to  be 
the  permanent  home  of  the  National 
Dairy  Elxposition.  beginning  with  1929,  is 
now  in  course  of  erection.  The  arena  Build- 
ing will  be  476  X  276  feet,  will  seat  12.000 
persons.  The  show  ring  will  be  lOOx  260 
feet.  There  will  be  36,000  square  feet  of 
exhibit  space  on  the  main  floor,  with 
16,000  square  teet  in  the  balcony. 


The  West  Buildmg  300  x  288  feet  will 
be  used  for  cattle  exhibits.  I  lalf  of  the 
East  Building  will  also  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Total  provisions  have 
been  made  to  house  twelve  hundred  head 
of  cattle. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
Poultry  Show,  of  National  scope  and  im- 
portance, to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
National  Dairy  Show. 

Tentative  programs  for  both  these  shows 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  b»»ic  price,  quoted  below  for  April.  1929.  la  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  dealer*  on  ine  average 
baaic  quantity  e«taUi.he<l  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount,  the 
.urplui  prices,  quote.1  below  (or  the  month  o(  April   1929.   are   to    be  paid.  ,  ,        ,  .     t 

Surplua  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  two  classifications.  Class  I.  represented  by  the  amount  ot  mi 
in  excess  of  the  basic  average  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  which  will  be  paid  (or  by  co-operating  <ieale 
on  the  basis  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent  and  Cla«  II  surplu.-.  repr 
sented  by  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  first  surplus  amount,  which  will  be  paid  (or  on  a  Hat  average 


The  baaic  price,  quoted  below  for  April.  1929.  is  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  average 
basic  quantity  establishe<l  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount,  the 
surolus  prices,  quote.1  below  (or  the  month  o(  April   1929.   are   to    be  paid.  ,  ,         ,  .     t        il 

Surplua  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  two  classifications,  ^f  l«8«.[,.  represented  by  the  •'"",y||^  °,'_][^^'_^]^ 

ire- 
rage  92 

nciiicu    «j     .....«^ ,., .-- -     . 

score  butter  priii-s  for  the  month.  ,,1        ,a         .■   1     f  4  ,.„.. 

The  following  quotations  are  baaed  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  in.lk  and  a  diffr rential  of  4  cents 

■       .  .1  ;      .     .-I     1 ..    I ....U    k.U    »*n»t.    r.^int      „n    nr    Anwn      S  nrl    nr*    (or    all    railroaU    pOintS 

(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangementa.) 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyers 
using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

•"     ^"^""ro'^he  Philadelphia    Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per    l(X)  pounda  (46'/j  quarts)  of  all   milk 

purchased  from  any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon.  ,„„  .     iai.,,  .\     «  .11   ™.IL 

\l)     1o  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers    Association  2c  per    100  |>ounda  (461/2  quarts)  ot  all   milk 

l>cU»ht  (rom  members  o(  said  Association.  .\     «     11   _:ii, 

(})      lo   the  Philadelphia    Inter-State  Dairy  Council   2c  per    100  pounds  {W/i  quarts)  of  all   milk 

bought  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon.  ,      ,      ,  ,        ■  j      ,;    « 

—      The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 

'192d  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  o(   market 

.d  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 


Test 

Per  C;ent. 

3. 


Oi 
I 

IS 
2 
25 
3 

3i 
4 

.4i 
.5 
5i 


3.6 


.6} 
3.7 
3.7S 
3.8 
3  8$ 
3.9 
3.95 
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4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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.1 
15 
2 

25 
3 

35 
4 

45 
5 

55 
7 

65 
7 

75 
8 
85 
9 
95 


is 


BASIC  PRICE 

April,    1929 

F.  O.   B.   Pliiladelphia 

Grade  B  Market   Milk 

Per 
1(H)  lbs. 
$3   41 

3.43 

3  45 

3  47 

3  49 

3   51 

3   53 

3  55 

3   57 

3  59 

3  61 

3  63 

3  65 

3  67 

3  69 

3.71 

3  73 

3  75 

3  77 

3   79 

3  81 

3  83 

)  85 

3  87 

3  89 

3  91 

J  93 

3  95 

3.97 

3  99 

4  01 
4  03 
4  05 
4  07 
4  09 
4  11 
4  13 
4  15 
4  17 
4  19 
4  21 

.jlk  is  not  tested  the  price  I.  o. 
8.25  cents   per  quart. 


Price 
Per  Qt. 

7.35 

7.3S 

7.4 

7.4S 

7.5 

7.SS 

7.* 

1M 

M 

7 

73 

.• 

as 

..» 

7.9S 

«. 

8. 

S.05 

8.1 

8.l» 

8.2 

8.2» 

) 

J 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

9 

95 


05 


b.  Phila- 


Teat 
Per 

Cent 

3  0 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 
.25 
.3 
.35 
.4 
.45 
.5 
.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.   B.  Philadelphia 


Class  I 


Per 

100  Lbs. 

$2  33 

2  35 


37 
39 


2  41 
2  43 
2  45 
2  47 
2  49 


^ 


85 

9 

95 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


51 
53 
55 
57 
59 
_  61 
2.63 
2.65 
2  67 
2.69 
2.71 
2  73 
2  75 
2.77 
2.79 
2  81 
2  83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2  93 
2  95 

2  97 
99 
01 
03 
05 
<)7 

3  09 
3  11 
3  13 


Per 

Ql. 

5. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


05 

I 

15 

2 

2 

25 

3 

35 
,4 

45 

5 

5 

55 

6 

65 
.7 
5  75 
5  8 
5.8 


$1 
I. 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Class 
Per 
100  Lbs. 

96 

98 

00 

02 

04 
_  06 
2.08 
2.10 
2  12 
2  14 
2  16 
2  18 
2.20 
2  22 
2.24 
2  26 


II 

Per 
Qt. 
4  2 


25 
3 

35 
4 
4 
45 
5 

.55 
6 
65 
7 

75 
75 
.8 
85 


85 

9 

95 

05 

1 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 
6  65 
6  7 
6  7 


28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

_  46 

2.48 

2  50 

2  52 

2.54 

2  56 

2  58 

2  60 

2  62 

2  64 

2  66 

2  68 

2.70 

2  72 

2  74 

2  76 


4  9 

4  95 
5. 
5.05 

5  05 
5.1 

5  15 
5  2 
5  25 
5.3 
5  35 


4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 
.  65 
5  7 
5  7 
5  75 
5  8 
5  85 
5  9 
5  95 


MONTHLY 

^%   at  all 


1928 
January 
l-'ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 
luly 
August 
Septemljer 
October 
November 
Decemfjer 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 


SURPLUS  PRICES 

Receiving  Stations 

Class   I  Class   II 


2  43 

2  21 
2  35 
2  17 
2  13 
2  09 
2.12 
2  20 
2  31 


2  26 

2  36 
2  31 
2.15 


I  27 
I  81 
1  96 
I  80 
1.77 
1.73 


I  88 
I  96 
I  92 
1.79 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country   Receiving  Stations 
April,   1929 
Quotations     are     at     railroad     points.       Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrange- 
ments. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and     receiving    station 
charges. 

t'reight  Rates 
100  lbs. 


Miles 

I  to     10  incl. 

II  to     20     ■ 

30      " 

40    " 

50     •• 


21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to  60 
61  to  70 
71  to  80 
81  to  90 
91  to  100 

101  to  no 

III  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
23 1  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

374 

.389 

399 

414 

424 

434 

450 

460 

.475 

480 

490 

505 

510 

520 

535 

540 

550 

556 

566 

576 

581 

596 

.600 


Price 
^%  Milk 
$2  91 
2  89 
2  87 
2.86 
2  84 
2  83 
2  81 
2  80 
2  78 
2  77 
2  76 
2  75 
2  74 
2  72 
2  71 
2  70 
2  69 
2  68 
2  67 
2  66 
2  65 
2  64 
2  63 
2  62 
2  62 
2  61 
2  60 
2  59 
2  58 
2  57 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  All  Receiving  Stations 


Class  I 
Teat  Per   100  Iba. 

$1   75 


3. 
3  05 
3   1 
J. IS 
J. 2 
3  2S 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
J  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 

3  95 
4 

4  05 
4  1 
4  15 
4  2 
4.25 
4  3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5 


1.77 
I  79 
I  81 
I  83 
I  85 
I  87 
I  89 
I  91 
I  93 
I  95 
1.97 

1  99 

2  01 
2  03 
2  05 
2  07 
2  09 


II 
13 
15 


2  17 
2  19 
2  21 
2  23 
2  25 
2  27 
2  29 
2  31 
2  33 
2  35 
2  37 
2  39 
2  41 
2  43 
2  45 
2  47 
2  49 
2  51 
2  53 
2  55 


3 

3  05 
3  I 
3  15 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 
3.9 

3  95 
4. 

4  05 
4  I 

4  15 
4  2 
4  25 
4  3 
4.35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


I  41 
I  43 
I  45 
I  47 
I  49 
I  51 
1.53 
I  55 
1.57 
1.59 
I  61 
I  63 
I  65 
I  67 
I  69 
I  71 
I  73 
1.75 
1.77 
I  79 
I  81 
I  83 
1.85 
1.87 
I  89 
I  91 
I  93 
1.95 
1.97 

1  99 

2  01 
2  03 
2  05 
2  05 
2  09 
2  11 
2  13 
2  15 
2  15 
2.19 


April,  1929,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A'*  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
•A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  P"<:e  per   1 00  lbs 
for  3.30%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  I,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 

Table  I     Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


Class  II 
Teat         Per   100  Iba. 
$1   39 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


NAMt  OF 
DKLIVKRY  POINT 


Delivery  Point 

Location  in  Mileage 
Zone  from  Phila. 


Minimum  Butterfat 

Test  Requirement  in 

Effect  at  Delivery 

Point 


Base  Price  of  3.50% 
Milk  per  100  Iba. 


Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  Lancaster 

31st  and  Chestnut 

Baldwin  [dairies 

Breuninger-Dairies 

Other  Terminal  Markets 

Camden.  N.  J 

Norristown.  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

Receivini;  Stations 

Anselma.  Pa    

Bedford.  Pa 

Boyertown.  Pa 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 

Byera.  Pa 

Curryville.  Pa 

Goshen.  Pa 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Kelton,  Pa 

Kimberton,  Pa 

Landenberg.  Pa 

Mercersburg,  Pa 

Nassau.  Del. 

Oxford.  Pa 

Palm.  Pa 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

Ringoes,  N.  J 

Rushland.  Pa 

Stockton.  N.  J 

Toughkenamon.  Pa.  . . . 

Wavnesboro.  Pa 

Williamsburg.  Pa 

Yerkea.  Pa 

Zieglerville.  Pa 


1st  Surplus  Price. 
2nd  Surplus  Price. 
1st  Surplus  Price 
2nd  Surplus  Price 


FOB. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
FOB. 


FOB. 
F.  O.  B.  less    9  cts. 
F.  O.  B.  leas  30  cts. 


41-^  50 

261  270 

51-  60 

31-  40 

41-  50 
261-270 

51  60 
201-210 

51-  60 

41-  50 

41-  SO 
181-190 
131-140 

51-  60 

51-  60 

51-  60 

51-  60 

31-  40 

41-  SO 

41-  SO 
181-190 
221-230 

31-  40 

41-  50 

F.  O.  B.  Phila. 

F.  O.  B.  Phila. 
F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 
F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 


rer  v.eni 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
4.00 


4  00 
4  00 
4  00 


60 
80 
60 
70 
30 
50 


3  50 
3.70 


50 
20 
60 
80 
70 
50 
60 
60 
20 
20 
.20 
.50 
.80 
.70 
.60 
.60 


4.00 
4  00 

A 

A 


$1.61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

52 

31 

04 

80 

03 

06 

04 

80 

91* 

85 

03 

04 

04 

87 

92 

03 

03 

03 

03 

06 

.04 

.04 

87 

83 

.06 

.04 

S3 

.16 

95 

.59 

>-^m°e"B°  ttrfat'^Minrum  Re-quif^^r «  in  eff«:t  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station 


Table  l!  -Total  Butterfat  and  Bacteria  Paymenta  Above  Base  Price  for 
Milk. 


•A" 


Butterfat 

Teat 
Per  Cent 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Tune 
July 
August 
September 
October 
Novemfjer 
Decembci 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 


per  cent  butter  fat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila.  station    50   mile 


3.S0 

3.SS 

3.60 

3.6S 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.8S 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.05 

4.10 

4.IS 

4.20 

4.25 

4.30 

4.3S 

4.40 

4.4S 

4.50 

4.S5 

4.60 

4.65 

4.70 

4.75 

4.80 

4.85 

4.M 

4.95 

5.00 

5.05 

5.10 

5.15 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.50 

5.55 

5.60 

5.65 

5.70 

5.75 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

S.9S 

6.00 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50^ 


If  Bacteria 
Premium 
ia  Made 


.00 

03 

.06 

.09 

12 

.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

27 

30 

.33 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.72 

.76 

.80 

.84 

.88 

.92 

.96 

I   00 

I   04 

I   08 

1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

I   24 

1.28 

I   32 

1.36 

1.40 

1.44 

1.48 

1.52 

1.56 

t  60 

1.64 

1.68 

1.72 

I   76 

1.80 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 

ia  not  Made 


.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 


ToUl  combined  payment  for  ButteHat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonua  above  base  price  per  100  Iba.  for  3.50%  B.  F.  milk. 
(See  Note  2)  


Clam  or  BAcraaiA  Requi«embmt 
(Sea  note  I  for  definition  of  each  claaa  of  bactena  requirement) 


I 


.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.85 
.88 
.91 
.94 
.97 
1.00 
1.04 
1.08 


II 


.12 
.16 


1.20 
1.24 
1.28 
1.32 
1.36 
1.40 
1.44 
1.48 
I  52 
1.56 
1.60 
1.64 
1.68 
I  72 
I  76 

1  80 
1.84 
1.88 
1.92 
1.96 
2.00 

2  04 
2  08 
2.12 
2  16 
2.20 


.25 

.28 

.31 

34 

37 

,40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

,73 

,76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

I  01 

1.05 

1.09 

1.13 

I    17 

1.21 

1.25 

1.29 

I  33 

1.37 

1.41 

1.45 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.61 

1.65 

I   69 

1.73 

1.77 

1  81 
1.85 
1.89 
1.93 
1.97 

2  01 
2  OS 


III 


.2S 

28 

31 

34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.42 

.55 

,58 

.61 

,64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

1,01 

1,05 

1,09 

1.13 

1.17 

1.21 

1.25 

1.29 

1.33 

1,37 

1,41 

1.45 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.61 

I   65 

1.69 

1  73 
1.77 
1.81 
1.85 
1.89 
1.93 
1.97 

2  01 
2  05 


IV 


IS 

.18 
.21 
.24 
27 
.30 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.45 
.48 
.51 
.54 
,57 
,60 
.63 
,66 
.69 
.72 
.75 
,79 
.83 
,87 
.91 
.95 
.99 
1.03 
1.07 
I. II 
1.15 
1.19 
1.23 
1.27 
1.31 
1,35 
1.39 
1,43 
1.47 
1,51 
1.55 
1.59 
I   63 
I   67 
1.71 
1.75 
I   79 
1.83 
I   87 
I   91 
1.95 


Nona 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
,16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
,74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
I   00 


Per  Cwt. 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


3  29 
3  29 
3  41 
3  41 


quarts 
7    I 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7   1 
7.1 
7  I 

7  1 
7  I 
7.35 
7.35 


zone  per  cwt. 


71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 


2  71 
2  7| 
2  83 
2  83 


Build  the  out-take  flues  for  your  barn 
ventilation  system  frrm  the  mow  floor  to 
the  eaves  now  while  the  mows  arc  empty. 


(I)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Claaaea  I,  II,  III.  IV.  V.  ,^  „^r»,  ..ct 

F  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MET. 

Ls"l-^Shtppi^.lillquali.y  for  Qaaa  «  ^-  o*,*,",--  -"  •»«  "-  ''  "'•  •-^'-  """'  " 

(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  pomta  between  fl^'O.ttBO. 

tn  .>  r>.<.>ivin>  station  delivery  point*  lietween  l».IO.uuu. 
Cla      \  -  Sh!  Z  wt^  qu..ify  fo^aaaa  llj^nu.  o ^^cen.  ger  . 00  Iba.  if  the  bactena  count  .. 

l\]  :\  ^^^  rat-:;  &e7y  ^{^  t:=  K--'s» 

IF  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  MET. 

"^       ".!.,. I^S^rs  will  qualify  for  Oaaa  Ml  bonus  of  ^cent.  per   .00  Iba.  if  bacteria  count  .a 

(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  pointa  between  *-'0.000. 

r2^  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0-IO.OUU.  ,    .     , 

CLAls\v-lHippers  will  qualify  for  Qas.  IV  bonus  of  ^5  centaur  100  Iba.  il  the  bacteria  count  .. 

IE-  TUP  RArrCRIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  APRIL. 

•"  ^c"LA^sT'^Sh"::e'r.l'i?j^^^^^^^^  ^^T:^-^  -  ^•""  "  '"•    ''"'"'■    """    " 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  lOO^OO"  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  points  50.001  or  over. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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mixed  herds.  It  is  well  to  note,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  changes  to  both  high 
test  and  low  test  herds  were  made  chiefly 
by  those  who  had  mixed  herds. 

Out  of   3S5   replies  to  the  question  of 


'txti;i*apic4v«,\j 


I  :_    u ..       I     on    .» 


they  expected  to  change  to  high  test,  and 
II  to  a  low  test  breed.  If  these  intentions 
are  carried  out,  calculating  on  the  basis  of 
test  of  herds  that  this  group  of  farmers  re- 
port they  had  in  1926,  the  percentage  of 
herds,  with  high  test  in  1931,  will  be  34; 
those  with  low  test  32,  and  mixed  herds  34. 
In  other  words,  while  in  1926  the  low  test- 
ing breeds  were  somewhat  more  numer- 
ous than  the  high  testing,  the  trend 
indicated  in  1926,  as  well  as  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  preceding  five 
years,  is  toward  more  high  test  herds. 
The  expansion  of  grade  A  rr.ilk  sales  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  is  the  chief  factor  in 
this  trend,  since  high  test  milk  has  been 
required  by  distributors  for  grade  A  sales, 
although  sanitary  conditions  of  produc- 
tion are  an  equally  great  or  greater  fac- 
tor in  the  grade  A  development.  Today 
the  attitude  of  producers  on  breed  changes 
may  be  somewhat  different  than  it  was 
three  years  ago.  Grade  A  milk  as  defined 
February  I,  1929,  shall  contain  3  7  per 
cent  butterfat  as  delivered  at  receiving 
stations:  and  4  per  cent  at  terminal  mar- 
kets. The  sales  of  "A"  milk  are  now  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  fluid  milk 
volume  sold  by  dealers  cooperating  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  market.  Un- 
forseen  changes  in  marketing  policies  and 
in  economic  conditions  may  produce 
changes  in  this  trend. 
The  Effect  of  Fat  Test  of  Milk  on  the 
Cost  of  Production 
It  costs  more  to  produce  milk  of  high 
fat  content  than  milk  of  low  fat  content, 
Table  3.  Cost  of  production  figures  here 
used  are  based  on  cow-testing  association 
records,  and  do  not  include  cost  of  haul- 
ing milk  It  must  be  recognized  that 
average  costs  per  100  pounds  for  the 
region  {is  a  whole  are  higher  than  costs 
shown  by  cow-testing  association  data. 
With  an  average  fat  content  of  3.3  per 
cent,  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of 
milk  was  $2.33.  With  a  fat  content  of  5 
per  cent,  the  cost  of  production  was  $3.07 
per  hundredweight.  With  1.7  pounds 
more  fat  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  the  cost 
of  production  increased  74  cents,  al- 
though the  cost  did  not  increase  uniformily 
with  an  increase  in  the  fat  content.  This 
difference  would  indicate  that  four  and 
one-half  to  five  cents  per  point  on  the 
average  would  just  about  cover  the  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  producing  milk  of 
different  fat  contents.  That  this  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  the  difference  in 
producing  grade  A  or  grade  B  milk  is 
shown  in  the  following  discussion. 

Grade  B  Milk 
It  is  important  for  producers  to  deter- 
mine what  fat  test  will  give  them  the 
highest  returns  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk.  The  fat  test  that  will  give  high- 
est returns  above  costs  depends  on  the 
price  differential  paid  for  each  one-tenth 
pound  of  fat,  and  upon  the  ratio  of  this 
differential  to  the  price  paid  for  milk. 
Grade  B  milk  carries  a  price  differential  of 
four  cents  per  each  one-tenth  point. 
When  the  price  differential  is  approx- 
mately  1 .50  of  the  price  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  (4  :200  I  :  50),  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  producers  of  grade  B  milk 
whether  their  fat  test  is  high  or  low 
(Tables  4  and  5).  When  the  ratio  is  more 
than  1-50,  for  example.  1-45  (4  :  180 
I  :  45),  then  it  would  be  better  to  produce 
high  test  milk.  That  is,  with  a  price  of 
only  $1  80  for  3.5   per  cent   milk,   there 


would  be  less  loss  on  high  than  low  test 
milk.  When  the  ratio  is  less  than  1-50,  for 
example.  1-80.  (4:320  1:80),  then  the 
highest  returns  above  feed  cost  would  be 
ol)tained  by  producing  low  test  milk. 

Grade  B  Milk 

P'or  grade  A  milk,  it  is  shown  inTables  6 
and  7,  that  when  the  price  differential  is 
six  cents  jjer  each  one-tenth  point  for 
milk  of  3.5  to  4.5  per  cent  fat  content, 
and  eight  cents  for  each  one-tenth  point 
above  4.5  percent  fat.  the  highest  returns 
above  total  costs  are  obtained  by  the 
production  of  grade  A  milk  of  relatively 
low  test,  when  the  price  is  more  than 
$3.20  per  100  pounds.  A  six  cent  differen- 
tial would  bear  a  I  to  53  ratio  to  $3.20. 
With  prices  $3  20  or  less  per  100  pounds  of 
milk,  that  is.  with  a  ratio  of  1-53  or  more, 
for  example.  1-47,  (6  :  280-1  :  46  2-3),  the 
highest  returns  above  total  cost  are 
obtained  by  the  production  of  grade  A 
milk  of  relatively  high  fat  test. 

f'or  grade  A  milk  compared  with  grade 
B,  it  pays  to  produce  high  test  milk  a 
little  farther  up  the  price  scale,  that  is, 
when  the  ratio  is  1  -53  or  more,  on  account 
of  eight  cents  differential  being  paid 
above  4.5  test.  For  grade  B,  the  ratio 
must  be  more  than  I  -50  to  make  it  pro- 
fitable to  produce  high  test  milk. 

What  Fat  Test  to  Produce 

Assuming  that  costs  and  prices  are  so 
related  that  it  pays  to  produce  high  test 
milk,  when  the  price  differential  is  more 
than  1-50  of  the  price  for  100  pounds  of 
3.5  per  cent  milk,  may  we  draw  further 
conclusions  as  to  the  relative  profitable- 
ness of  producing  high  test  milk  near  the 
market,  as  compared  with  its  production 
far  from  market?  Since  prices  in  the  I  to 
10-mile  zone  are  approximately  33  cents 
per  hundred-weight  higher  than  prices  in 
the  291  to  300-mile  zone,  it  follows  that 
with  the  same  price  differential  for  fat  in 
all  zones,  the  price  differential  will  always 
bear  a  higher  ratio  to  price  in  the  far  dis- 
tant than  in  the  nearby  zones.  For  this 
reason,  it  would  appear  that  producers  far 
from  market  would  find  it  more  to  their 
advantage  to  produce  high  test  milk  than 
producers  near  to  market.  It  is  also  true 
that  there  is  a  saving  in  freight  per  dollar 
of  product  sold,  when  milk  of  high  test  and 
consequently  high  value  per  100  pounds 
is  shipped. 

Also,  for  the  same  reason,  since  the 
amount  of  surplus  milk  tends  to  lower  the 
weighted  average  prices  to  producers,  it 
it  would  appear  that  those  who  have 
large  proportions  of  surplus  milk,  and 
hence,  lower-priced  milk,  would  find  it 
more  to  their  advantage  to  produce  high 
test  milk,  than  those  who  have  little 
surplus,  and  hence  higher-priced  milk. 

With  a  price  differential  of  approxi- 
matey  15-0  to  1-53  or  more  of  the  price 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk,  it  pays  best  to  pro- 
duce milk  of  relatively  high  fat  content, 
while  with  a  differential  of  less  than  1-50 
to  1-53  of  the  price  of  3.5  per  cent  milk, 
it  pays  best  to  produce  milk  of  relatively 
low  fat  test.  For  any  individual  producer, 
this  principle  is  modified  by  his  distance 
to  market,  and  the  amount  of  surplus 
milk  he  produces.  Far  from  market  and 
with  considerable  surplus  production, 
there  is  more  advantage  in  producing  high 
test  milk  than  when  one  is  located  near 
to  market. 

With  business  prosperity  and  high 
wage  earnings,  and  the  resulting  heavy 
demand  for  milk  of  high  fat  content, 
premiums  likely  will  be  maintained 
sufficiently  high  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  high  te.st  milk.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  business  conditions  become  unfavorable, 
and  wage  earnings  low,  consumers  may  not 


TABLE  III     Cost  of  Producing  Milk  of  Different  Fat  Tests  in  the  Philadelphia 
Territory,  1921-27 

Number 
Fat  Test  of  Cows 

*  .  ^ •  •  I  ■.kjt^  **  *  XJt~»,lL   »J  »J(  Jl,.  •  .  •  .  O/  > 

3.6 .;.... 6/> 

3.8 426 

4.1 238 

4.4 219 

4.7 214 

5.0 167 


TABLE  IV  Prices  and  Costs  of  Milk  of  Various  Fat  Tests  When  3.5  Per  Cent 
Milk  Sells  at  Different  Prices,  with  a  Price  Differential  of  Four  Cents 
Per  Each  One-tenth  Pound  of  Fat  ^ 


Pounds  of  Milk 
Produced  per  Cow 

ToUl   Cost   Per  Hun 
dred  Pound*  oi  Milk 

8779 
M94 

62S) 
S970 

$2  325 

Z.  JOU 

2  468 
2.666 
2.796 
2  939 
3.065 

Average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing  100  pounds 
of  Milk* 

Prices  per   100  Pounds  op  Milk  op  Various  Fat  Tests  When  3.5   ^ 
Per  Cent  Milk  Sells  at  Dipferent  Prices.               • 

F.t 

Te.t 

$1.80 
1.72 

$2.00 
1.92 

$2.20 
2  12 

$2,40 

$2.60 

$2.80 

$3.00 
2  92 

$3.20 

3  1 

$2,304 

2.32 

2  52 

2.72 

3.12 

3  6 

2.380 

1.84 

2.04 

2  24 

2.44 

2  64 

2.84 

3.04 

3  24 

3  8 

2.468 

1.92 

2.12 

2  32 

2.52 

2.72 

2,92 

3.12 

3  32 

4    t 

2  666 

2.04 

2  24 

2  44 

2  64 

2  84 

3.04 

3,24 

3  44 

4  4 

2  7% 

2   16 

2.36 

2  56 

2  76 

2.96 

3    16 

3  36 

3.56 

4  7 

2.939 

2.28 

2  48 

2.68 

2  88 

3  08 

3.28 

3  48 

3.68 

5.0 

3.065 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3,60 

3.80 

*  Average  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  in  cow-testing  associations  in  the  Inter-State  territory. 
1921-27.      Total  costs  include  all  feed  and  pasture,  labor  and  overhead  costs. 


TABLE  V  Returns  Per  Cow  Above  Total  Costs'for  Grade  B  Milk  of  Various 
Fat  Tests,  When  3.5  Per  Cent  Milk  Sells  at  Different  Prices,  with  a 
Price  Differential  of  Four  Centa  Per  Each  One-tenth  Pound  of  Fat 


Average 

Annual 

Production 

Returns  per 

COM 

above  to 

tal  coat,  w 

hen  3.5  per  cent  milk  sells 

at 

Jilfeient 

Fat 
Test 

per  Cow 

prices. 

Milk 

Fat 

$1.80 

$2.0( 

} 

$2.20 

$2.40 

$2  60 

$2.80 

$3.00 

$3.20 

Ratio  of 

Differential 

to  Price 

788 

1  to 
-51 

45 

1  to 

50 

1  to 

55 

1  to  60 

1  to  65 

1  to  70 

1  to 

74 

1  to  80 

J.J 

8779 

27 

—33 

71 

—16 

15 

-1-1.49 

+  18.96 

-1-36.52 

+54.08 

+71,64 

3.6 

8394 

298 

—45 

33 

—28 

54 

—II 

75 

+5  04 

-1-21  82 

-1-38.61 

+55 

40 

+72,19 

3  8 

7966 

306 

-43 

65 

—27 

72 

—  II 

79 

-t-4.14 

-(-20  07 

-1-36.01 

+51 

94 

+67  87 

4   1 

7241 

298 

—45 

33 

—30  85 

—  16 

36 

—1.88 

-1-12  60 

+27.08 

+41 

56 

+56.05 

4  4 

6699 

292 

-42 

61 

-29 

21 

—15 

81 

—2.41 

-HO. 99 

+24.38 

+37 

78 

+  51.18 

4   7 

6283 

298 

—41 

40 

—28 

84 

-16 

27 

—3.71 

-1-  8  86 

+21.43 

+33 

99 

+46  56 

5.0 

5970 

297 

-39 

70 

-27 

76 

—  15 

82 

—3.88 

+  8  06 

+20.00 

+31 

94 

+43.88 

*  Average  production  and  costs  in  cow-testing  associations  in  the  Inter-State  territory,   1921-27,  are 
used  as  a  basis. 


TABLE  VI  -Prices  and  Costs'for  Milk  of  Various  Fat  Tests,  When  3.5  Per  Cent 
Grade  A  Milk  Sells  at  Different  Prices,  with  a  Price  Differential  of  Six 
Cents  Per  Each  One-tenth  Pound  of  Fat  Between  3.5  Per  Cent  and 
4.S  Per  Cent,  and  Eight  Centa  Above  4.5  Per  Cent 


Average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing   100    pounds 
of  Milk* 

$2,818 
3  016 
3.146 
3.289 
3  415 

Prices  per   100  Pounds  op  Milk  op  Various  Fat  Tests,  When  3.5 
Per  Cent  Milk  Sells  at  Dipferent  Prices 

Fat 
Test 

T8 

4.1 
4.4 
4  7 
5.0 

$2.60 

2.78 

2  96 
3.14 
3.36 

3  60 

$2  80 

2.98 
3   16 
3  34 
3  56 
3  80 

$3.00 

3.18 
3.36 
J  54 
3.76 
4.00 

$3.20 

3.38 
3.56 

3  74 
3.96 

4  20 

$3.40 

3  58^ 
3  76 

3  94 

4  16 

4  40 

$3.60 

3.78 

3  % 
4.14 
4.36 

4  60 

$3.80 

3.98 
4.16 
4.34 
4  56 
4.80 

$4.00 

4.18 
4.36 
4  54 

4  76 

5  00 

*  Average  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  in  cow-testing  associations  in  the  Inter-State 
territory,  1921-27.  plus  35  cents.  It  was  assumed  that  since  the  cost  of  producing  four  per 
cent  milk,  which  sold  for  $3.00  per  100  pounds,  was  approximately  eight-ninths  of  the  selling 
price,  that  eight-ninths  of  the  40  cent  premium  for  low  bactedria  would  be  considered  in 
additional  cnstn.     Total  costs  include  all  feed  and  pasture,  labor  and  overhead  costs. 


TABLE  VII  -Returns  Per  Cow  Above  Total  Costs*for  Grade  A  Milk  of  Various 

Fat  Tests,  when  3.5  Per  Cent  Milk  Sells  at  Different  Prices,  with  ^k) 
Differential  of  Six  Cents  for  Each  One-tenth  Pound  of  Fat  Betweei^^ 
3.5  Per  Cent  and  4.5  Per  Cent,  and  Eight  Cents  Above  4.5  Per  Cent 


Fat  Teet 

Average  annual   pro- 
duction per  cow 
(pounds) 

Return*  per  cow  above  total  cost,  when  3.5  per  cent  milk  sell*  at  dif- 
ferent prices  (including  40  cent*  premium  for  low  bacteria  dount) 

Milk             Fat 

$2.60       $2.80       $3.00       $3.20       $3.40       $3.60       $3.80       $4.00 

Ratio  of 
differential 
to  price 

1  to  43     1  to  47     1  to  50     1  to  53     1  to  57     1  to  60     1  to  63     1  to  67 

3.8 
4,1 

4.4 
4  7 
5,0 

7966'»            306 
7241                298 
6699               292 
6283               298 
5970"            297 

—3  03         12.90      28,84      44.77      60.70      76.63      92.56     108.50 

-4  05         10  43       24  91       39  39      53.87       68  36      82.84      97.32 

.40         13  00       26.39       39  79       53   19       66  59       79  99       9)38 

4  46         17  03       29  59       42.16       54  72       67  29       79  86       92  42 

11.04         22.98       34,92       46  86       58.80       70.74       82  68       94  62 

*  Average  production  and  costs  in  cow-testing  associations  in  the  Inter-State  territory,   1921-27,  are 

usea  as  a  basis. 
**  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  six  cent  differential  for  7966  pounds  gives  the  same  premium  a*  an 
eight  cent  differential   for   5970  pounds. 


be  able  to  buy  the  more  expensive  grades 
of  milk.  Under  such  conditions,  it  would 
be  unlikely  that  premiums  for  butterfat 
would  encourage  the  production  of  high 
test  milk. 


*The  conclusions  in  this  circular  are  based  chiefly 
on  a  study  of  "The  Relation  of  the  Basic-Surplus 
Marketing  Flan  to  Milk  Production  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shetl"  by  F.  F.  Lininger.  This  bulle- 
tin was  published  in  August,  1928,  as  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  231  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  KxperimenI  Station. 
Those  desiring  a  more  detailed  and  more  technical 
treatment  can  secure  Bulletin  No.  231  upon  request. 
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National  Legislation, 

Farm  Relief     Tariff 


j^usimi  Stftt's  piFin<Ts  I'^mIkiikjc 


Sussex  County  dairy  farmers  held  their 
sixth  annual  dairy  school  at  Midway,  in 
Sussex  County.  Delaware,  on  May  23th. 
1929.  The  meetings,  one  in  the  morning 
and  another  in  the  evening,  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment ot  the  University  uf  Ccia.»«ic; 
the  Sussex  Trust  Company  of  Lewes, 
Delaware;  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association;  the  Philadelphia  In- 
ter-State Dairy  Council,  the  Supplee- 
Wills-Jones  Milk  Company  and  the 
Nassau  Milk  Producers'  Association,  a 
local  unit  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
192;r8'  Association. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Commu- 
nity Hall,  at  Midway,  and  were  opened  by 
C.  R.  Snyder.  Ejctension  Agent  for  Sussex 
County,  who  introduced  W.  E  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Nassau  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  Mr.  Thompson  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  previous  schools 
that  had  been  held  in  previous  years  in 
that  section,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  present  session  would  be  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  dairyman  of 
that  section. 

H.    H.    Davis,    of    the    Supplee-Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Company,  made  an  interesting 
address  on  "Testing  Dairy  Cows,"  who 
said  in  part:  -"There  are  36,000  Cows  in 
the  State   of   Delaware   and   only    three 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  are  listed  in  1  lerd 
Improvement  Associations.    I  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  test  your  cows  in  order  to 
give   the  cow   itself   a  square  deal.    The 
dairyman     has    a    greater    responsibility 
than  the  cow  itself.    A  cow  can  produce 
if  she  is  given  a  chance.     It  is  not   the 
price  of  milk  that  you  should  be  worrying 
about,    but    rather    that    of    having    and 
developing  cows   that   will   produce   milk 
at  a  profit.    The  price  today  is  the  best 
possible  one  that  can  be  obtained,  thanks 
to     your     Inter-State     Milk     Producers' 
Association. 

"Are  the  farmers  doing  all  that  they 
should  to  produce  milk  economically? 
No  one  rule  of  proceedure  is  necessary.  If 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk  is  low  at  one 
of  our  receiving  stations,  it  must  be  cor- 
rected. Farmers  must  study  each  in- 
dividual cow  in  the  herd.  'Guess  work' 
must  be  eliminated.  This  applies  to  pro- 
duction as  well  as  butterfat  content  of  the 

milk. 

"  I  advise  you  to  join  a  Cow  Testing 
Association.     It    may   cost   a   little    more 
money,  but  it  will  pay  you  in  the  end. 
The    individual    cow    production    rate    in 
this  section  is  too  low,  as  a  rule,  to  be  pro- 
fitable   to    the    producer.     Increase    your 
production  per  cow  by  economic  methods. 
Find  out  if  your  cow,  with  proper  feeding 
and     care     can     produce     economically, 
t     Joxm.  a  Cow  Testing  Association  and  the 
^upplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company,   will 
supply  you  with  a   testing  machine  and 
furnish  the  necessary  acid  for  making  the 
tests  from  their  own  plant. 

"The  Bull  Club  is  another  program  of 
economic  value  to  the  dairymen.  We  are 
now  considering  a  program  along  this  line 
which  we  believe  will  be  very  beneficial  to 
our  producers 

C.    I.   Cohee.    Director  of   the  Quality 
Control    Department    of    the    Inter -State 
Dairy  Council,  outlined  a  new  educational 
program  of  the  Dairy  Council.    That  of 
of    "Selling    Milk    Salesman    on    Milk." 
This  is  being  done  among  the  Milk  Wagon 
Drivers  or  Milk  Salesmen,  educating  them 
on  the  methods  of  production,  handling, 
and  the  nutritional  value  of  milk  as  a  food 
H.  D.  Allebach.  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'   Association  made 
an   address,   reviewing   "Milk   Marketing 
Conditions  and  some  of  the  Problems  of 


the  Future."  President  Allebach  briefly 
reviewed  the  general  marketing  con- 
ditions in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 
"One  of  our  early  problems  was  that  of 
adjusting  supply  to  meet  the  demand  and 
thereby  obtain  a  year  round  uniform 
_,:„  \I/-  V^A  3'i  rwr  r»»nt  more  milk  in 
summer  than  in  the  fall  months.  We  had 
to  change  this.  After  a  careful  study  the 
Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  was  adopted. 
This  plan  has  worked  out  very  well  in  our 
territory.  Surplus  has  been  reduced  to 
1 1  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  our  pro- 
ducers have  successfully  increased  their 
average  supply  and  the  program,  we  be- 
lieve is  economically  sound. 

• '  1  have  been  asked  the  following  q  uest ion 
by  some   producers     What   has  or   what 
can   your   association   do   for  me>     Well, 
some  years  ago  fluid  milk  was  purchased  on 
the  basis  of  46  quarts  to  the  100  pounds 
We  fought  this  with  the  result  that  a  basis 
of  461/2  quarts  was  established  as  the  100 
pound  basis  and  what  did  that  mean  to 
the  milk  producer?    Well,  it  increased  his 
price  per  100  pounds  just  4  cents,  based  on 
an   8  cents   per   quart  sales   basis.    This 
again    resulted    in    another    gain    to    the 
producer   in  that   freight   rates  based  on 
100  pounds  were  reduced  to  meet  the  new 
basis  of  payment.    And  that  is  just  one 
thing     there    have    been     many    others, 
probably  not  so  wide  spread,  but  of  im- 
portance in  individual  producing  sections. 
Mr.  Allebach  further  reviewed  market 
conditions  and  the  price  trend.   1  le  briefly 
reviewed  the  new  uniform  method  estab- 
lished for  producing  A  milk  and  its  uni- 
form    methods     of     payment.     He    also 
referred   to  the   advance   in   price  on   all 
milk,  of  approximately  W  i  cents,  during 
March  and  April  of   1929.  when  through 
the  effort  of  your  association  this  advance 
was   established    owing    to    the    generally 
higher  costs  of   production   during   those 
months. 

"Futher  prices  of  milk  are  still  a  big 
problem  and  are  being  carefully  studied  by 
the  officers  of  your  association." 

A  general  discussion  followed  the  presen- 
tation of  these  addresses,  which  was  lead 
by  Dean  C.  A.  McCue  of  the  University 
of  Delaware,  in  which  a  number  of  in- 
teresting topics  were  brought  out. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  supper 
which  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Rehobeth  Presbyterian  Church. 


Evening  Program 
The  evening  session  was  opened  with 
Community  singing  under  the  leadership 
of  Thomas  R.  Ingram,  of  Lewes,  Del. 

Frederick  Shangle.  vice-president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Association, 
was  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  on  the 
evening  program.    He  said  in  part,  "The 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  is 
increasing   the   purchasing  power  of   the 
Sussex    County    dairyman.      It    has    en- 
deavored to  develop  systematic  dairying 
methods,  based  upon  economic  principles, 
which  if  carried  out  means  successful  dairy- 
ing   and    more    profit    for    the    producer. 
Proper    feeding    of    dairy    cattle,    proper 
breeding     methods,     the    observance     of 
sanitary  practices  and  the  proper  care  of 
the  milk  are  important  factors  in  success- 
ful dairying." 

1  lappy  Goldsmith,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  made  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  "Barnyard  Golf  "  which 
emphasized  the  development  of  proper 
health  habits. 

The  evening  session  closed  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Inter-State  and  Dairy 
Council  play,  "What's  the  Big  Idea." 
Those  taking  part  included  Robert  Dwyer, 
C.  I.  Cohee,  Wesley  Holmes,  Earl  Bechtel 
and  Frederic  Shangle. 


Last    summer    both    political     parties 
pledged  themselves  to  the  relief  of  agri- 
culture.   Congress  is  now  endeavoring  to 
enact  into  law  these  pre-election  pledges. 
With  respect  to  the  tariff,  there  seems  to 
but  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done.    All  elements  are  agreed 
thit  in  z.  cotintr"  liV"  tK«>  I  Inited  .States 
which    is  committed   to   the   policy   of   a 
protected    industry    the   tariff   should    be 
applied  for  the  protection  of  agricultural 
producers  as  fully  as  possible.   If.  for  in- 
stance, an  adequate  tariff  on  vegetable  oils 
is  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  Philippine  products  are  admitted 
free  there  will  continue  to  be  a  sufficient 
importation   of  vegetable  oils   from   that 
source  to  nullify  the  effect  of  this  proposal. 
Admitted    free,    copra    and    cocoanut    oil 
from   the  Philippines  have  been   for   the 
past    few    years    imported    in    sufficient 
quantities     to     practically     exclude     im- 
portations from  countries  against  which 
our    present    tariff    rates    are    enforced. 
Pressure  from  this  and  other  sources  in 
Congress  is  very  strong.    Therefore,   the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  have, 
at  this  writing,  still  a  hard  fight  ahead. 

The  administration  agricultural  relief 
bill  differs  from  all  previous  similar 
measures,  in  that  it  makes  no  provision 
for  any  of  the  so-called  equalization  plans. 
It  contains,  on  the  other  hand,  a  provision 
for  a  stablization  corporation  to  be  erected 
for  each  commodity  by  the  cooperative 
associations  marketing  that  commodity 
and  to  be  operated  and  managed  by  them 
under  the  complete  direction  of  a  Federal 
Farm  Board  of  seven  members. 

There  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  way   in  which  such   a   revolutionary 
measure  will  work.  All  agree  however  that 
it  would  be  a  very  far  reaching  step.    All 
likewise  agree  that  it  would  change  en- 
tirely   the    attitudes   of    the   government 
toward    production    control.      The    very 
things  that  the  government  has  told  the 
oil    industry    and    other    industries    that 
they  could  not   do,   it   proposes  by   this 
measure    to    insist   on    agriculture    doing 
in  a  very  large  way.  There  is  not  an  entire 
agreement  that  it  will  work  nor  is  there 
entire  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the   cooperatives   that    they   want    to   be 
experimented  on  to  this  extent 

The  Senate  relief  measure  as  introduced 
carried   the  Grange  debenture  plan,   one 
which  has  been  urged  by  that  organiza- 
tion for  some  years  but  which  was  never 
seriously  considered  by  Congress  during 
the  days  when   the  equalization   fee  was 
uppermost    in    people's    thought.      Now 
everyone    in   Washington    is   endeavoring 
to  figure  out  just  how  the  plan  would  work. 
The    plan,    in    brief,    provides    for    the 
giving  to  all  exporters  of  products  coming 
under   its  provisions,   a   document  called 
a  "debenture"  equal  in  value  to  one-half 
the  import  duty  on  the  products  sold. 
This  paper  would  be  exchangeable  at  par 
for  the  payment  of  import  duties  on  any 
products     imported     into     this    country. 
While  taking  no  money  directly  out  of  the 
United    States    treasury,    this    bill    it    is 
expected,  would  reduce  the  total  returns 
to  the   government   from    import   duties. 
The  administration  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  plan  in    the  present 
legislation. 

The  Senate  bill  differs  from  the  I  louse 
bill  in  a  number  of  other  provisions,  but 
not  very  widely.  It  also  provides  for 
stabilization  corporations  and  for  a 
Farm  Board,  but  of  a  larger  number  than 
the  1  louse  bill. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  just  what 
type  of  measure  is  finally  passed  and  how 
it  should  be  applied  to  American  agri- 
cultural problems. 


Another  Milestone 

'Jhe  rale  at  which  farmers  pur- 
chase feed  and  grain  through  the 
Kaslcrn  Slate  Farmers'  Exchange 
is  a  practical  measuring  stick  iii 
their  opinion  of  the  value  of  this 
co-operative  buying  service. 

During  the  first  three  months  of 
1929,  farmers  purchased  10,000 
tons  more  feed  and  grain  than  dur- 
ing  tlie  same  (juarter  of  1928,  the 
previous  record  first  quarter  of 
E.Kchanue  history. 

As  usual  the  dairy  feeds  which 
are  used  in  so  many  of  the  leadmg 
herds    in    the    herd    improvement 
associations  account  for  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  Exchange  feed 
tonnage.     There    is    one   of   these 
rations  to  supplement  the  various 
roughages  found  on  eastern  dairy 
farms.    Each  ratiim  is  composed  of 
qualitv  ingredients  only.   None  are 
"price    feeds."     All    are    built    to 
produce   at   low   cost   per   unit   of 
production. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  demand 
for    Eastern    State>    Calf    Ration, 
which     was    introduced     October, 
1928,  is  plienomenal.    In  O.tober, 
.")9    t(ms    were    distributed.      The 
hundred   ton   mark   was  passed  in 
December,  and  in  March.  174  tons 
were  shippetl.     Where  records  are 
kept    Eastern    States    feeds   prove 
their  worth,  and  the  thirfty,  rapid 
growth    which   calves   are   making 
on  Eastern  States  Calf  Ration  is 
easily  read  by  the  keen  dairymen 
whoare  consistently  using  Eastern 
States  grain.    Eastern  States  Calt 
Ration  will  be  fed  to  thousands  of 
spring  calves  this  year.    Dairymen 
who  are  raising  calves  from  high 
producing  dams  recognize  the  eco- 
omv    in   graining    them    regularly, 
ami  Eastern  States  Calf  Ration  fits 
this  program  to  a      1. 

The  demand  for  Fitting  Ration 
continues  to  increase.  Its  value  as 
a  feed  for  heifers  from  a  year  old 
to  (heir  first  calving  and  for  dry 
cows  is  widely  recognized  P^rticu- 
larlv  bv  dairvmen  who  have  checked 
its  value  against  accurate  figures  in 
their  herd  improvement  association 

Space  is  too  short  to  trace^  the 
growth  in  the  demand  for  all  East- 
ern States  poultry  feeds.  Here  are 
the  most  spectacular  figures.  Start- 
inc  and  Growing  Mash  shipmc-nts 
for  the  first  three  months  oi  1929 
increased  94%  over  1928.  and  Mi  k 
Egg  Mash  130%  These  concrete 
testimonials  from  thousiinds  ot 
dalrv  and  poultry  farmers  mean 
a  lot  to  thinking  farmers. 

No  farmer  is  too  small  and  none 
too  large  to  benefit  from  Eastern 
Stales  service.  If  you  are  also 
thinkinc  of  trying  the  service 
which  thousands  are  endorsing 
with  their  patronage,  write  the 
office  for  information. 

Roslem  Stales  f\iFineps  ^change 

h   nonstock,  non-profit  organization, 

owned   and  controlled   by   the 

farmers   it   serves 

HEADQUARTERS: 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Out  of 
the  Mud 
for 
Keeps! 


A  concrete-paved  barnyard  ends 
for  all  time  wading  through  knee- 
deep  mud  and  slush. 

Manure  saved  soon  pays  its  cost. 

Improve  the  Barnyard 
Yourself 

Simply  follow  our  free  instructions 
and  you  can  build  a  permanent  concrete 
pavement  at  a  moderate  cost. 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
giving  complete  information.    It  is  free. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  PennsylvanU 
Concrete  for  Permanence 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

ON  SPECIAL  FORMULA  MIXED 

Dairy  and    Poultry  Feeds 


Our  High  Grade  Brands  of  Dairy  Feed 

MERCER  24%  MERCER  32% 

SPECIAL  24%  SPECIAL  20%  STAR  16% 

NOTHING  BUT  HIGH  GRADE  MATERIALS  USED 


PURITAN  20% 


WE  ALSO  DO  CUSTOM  GRINDING 

J.  R^WYCKOFF  CO.,   Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

SPECIAL  INQUIRY  COUPON 
J.  R.  WYCKOFF  CO.,  LAWRENCEVILLE.  N.  J. 
Pl.au  quote  (without  any  obligation  on  my  part  to  purchaM)  pries  for  th.  followinc 

MERCER,    24% i    MERCER,    32%;    PURITAN,    20% i    SPECIAL,    24%, 
,ru     u         J  u.  u     SPECIAL,  20%;     STAR,  16% 

(Lh.cl(  (rad.  on  which  you  want  prices) 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  MIXTURES— 
(Specify  mat.riaU  to  be  UMd) 

SPECIAL  POULTRY  FEED 


Nam. 

ADDRESS. 


THAOE 
HARK 


U-SJi. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet     "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,    PHILADELPHIA 


Montgomery  County  Cow 
Testing  Associations  Hold 
Annual  Banquet 

The  Montgomery  County  Cow  Test- 
Association  No.  I  and  the  Montgomery 
County  No.  2  Cow  Testing  Association 
held  their  joint  annual  banquet  on  April 
5th,  in  the  Keystone  Grange  I  iail.  Trappe, 
Pa.  More  than  75  members  and  th»»ir 
wives  attended. 

Alvin  K.  Rothenberger  president  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Association  acted 
as  toastmaster  while  Charles  Fl.  Wisner 
lead  the  community  singing. 

Addresses  were  made  by  R.  W.  Balder- 
ston.  Secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association:  D.  H.  Bailey, 
Dairy  Extension  Specialists,  Penn  State 
College;  "Happy"  Goldsmith  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council  and  Miss  I  lelen 
Beyerle  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

An  interesting  playlet,  "Listening  In." 
emphasizing  the  value  of  milk  in  diet 
was  presented  by  Miss  Louise  Everets. 
Miss  I  lelen  Beyerle  and  Dennis  Gantler 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements consisted  of  1 1,  D.  Allebach, 
Charles  E.  Wismer  and  R.  G.  Waltz. 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  Mr.  Roth- 
enberger awarded  the  ribbons  given  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association 
to  all  members  whose  herds  had  averaged 
more  than  300  pounds  of  butterfat  for  the 
year. 

Ribbons  were  awarded  to  the  following: 
William  H.  Landis,  East  Greenville: 
Levi  Schultz  Elstate.  Palm;  Compton 
Farm,  Cheatnjt  Hill;  Ursinus  College,  Col 
legeville;  Owen  S  Gerhard.  Palm;  W.  C 
Randolph.  Royersford;  II.  D.  Allebach  & 
Son.  Trappe;  Charles  E.  Longacre,  Royers- 
ford; Mrs.  I  ioward  Bieler,  Fjist  Greenville; 
C.  William  Haywood.  Ambler ;0.  M.  Wood 
ward  fie  Sons.  Pennsburg;  L.  K.  Rothen- 
berger, Worcester;  J.  L.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Red  Hill:  Camp  Discharge  Farm,  Con- 
shohocken;  Warren  G.  Schultz,  ELast 
Greenville;  Willow  Creek  Farm,  Penllyn; 
Erdenheim  Farm,  Norristown,  R.  D.  4; 
C.  E.  Ingersoll,  Penllyn;  Frank  Brickman, 
Red  Hill:  William  Pratt,  Willow  Grove; 
State  Hospital,  Norristown;  J.  L.  Overly, 
&  Sons,  Red  Hill;  Daniel  Buckley,  Broad 
Axe:  William  Stephens,  Collegeville. 

Do  Not  Pasture  Too  Soon 

Do  not  turn  cows  out  to  pasture  too 
soon,  say  Penn  State  dairy  specialists. 
Early  pasture  grass  is  very  watery  and  so 
is  the  food  value.  Another  reason  for 
delaying  is  that  pasture  yields  for  the 
season  will  be  much  greater  if  the  grass  is 
permitted  to  get  a  good  start. 


Good    ensilage    is    a    long   step    toward 
economical    milk    production. 


Farmers  Cautious  in 

Planning  1929  Acreages 

Farmers  are  planning  this  spring  to 
plant  acreages  of  most  crops  with  an 
expansion  of  about  two  per  cent  in  the 
BKK''egate  area  but  are  planning  some 
marked  shifts  between  crops  as  indicated 
in  intentions-to-plant  reports  received 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture from  50, (XX)  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

"If  farmers  carry  out  their  present 
plans,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonably 
favorable  market  outlook  for  all  hay  and 
feed  crops  in  the  Western  States,  alfalfa 
for  markets,  potatoes  for  market  after  the 
first  of  July,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  flax, 
large-type  (leanuts  and  most  types  of 
tobacco."  ^m 

Farmers  are  cautioned,  by  the  bureau, 
however,  to  reconsider  intended  increased 
acreages  in  beans,  spring  wheat,  Burley 
and  flea-cured  tobacco,  and  cabbage  in 
certain  areas.  "Present  numbers  of  live- 
stock, it  is  pointed  out,  indicate  no  ma- 
terial change  in  prospects  for  farmers 
growing  hay  and  feed  crops  for  sale,  except 
in  some  Western  and  Northwestern  areas, 
where  the  severe  winter  has  depleted 
reserves." 

"Spring  wheat  farmers,"  the  bureau 
says,  "should  watch  for  the  April  winter 
wheat  report  and  be  guided  by  it  in  determ- 
ining whether  to  increase  the  acreage  of 
hard  spring  wheat.  Should  the  intended 
increase  in  acreage  of  hard  red  spring 
wbeat  of  8.8  per  cent  be  carried  out  and 
average  yields  be  obtained,  a  producti-n 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat  only  slightly  less 
than  in   1928  would  result. 

"The  combiiK.d  acreage  of  the  principal 
feed  grains,  com,  oats,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghums,  as  now  plantes  is  unchanged 
from  the  acreage  harvested  last  year  and 
remains  3  per  cent  above  that  of  1927 
Farmers  indica'e  indentions  to  increase 
tame  hay  acreage  approximately  3  per 
cent  above  that  of  1928.  Average  yields 
on  this  acreage  will  result  in  sufficiently 
increased  productirn  to  provide  a  surplus 
of  market  grades  of  hay  in  the  North 
Central  States  as  contrasted  with  the 
present  shortage. 

"Potato  growers  indicate  they  intend  to 
plan  3,418,000  acres  of  10.6  per  cent  less 
than  that  harvested  last  year.  Allowing 
2  per  cent  for  usual  loss  of  acreage  from 
flood,  hail,  drought,  blight,  and  other 
causes,  this  intended  acreage  would  leave 
about  3,350,000  acreas  for 'harvest  next 
fall  compared  with  3,825,000  acres  har- 
vested in  1928  and  3,476.000  acres  in  1927 
With  average  weather  conditions,  this 
acreage  would  produce  somewhere  around 
390,000,000  bushels,  a  production  which 
would  furnish  about  the  usual  supply  of 
potatoes  after  the  heavy  holdings  from 
the  1928  crop  are  off  the  market." 
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Uncle  An   says   the   great   men    he   hi 
known    owed     their    eminence     more 
character  than  to  cleverness. 


(Continu«l  from  pa|t«  S) 

April,  1929,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

Notes  — 

(2)  The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cents  per  I -10  per  cent.  B.F.  will  not  be  paid 
unless  the  bacteria  requirements  are  met,  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  paid 
unless  the  butterfat  test  is  equal  to,  or  higher  than  the  minimum  requirement 
of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  In  other  words,  no  premium 
of  any  kind  except  4  cents  per  I -10  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  3.50%  will 
be  paid  unle.w  the  butterfat  test  of  milk  delivered  is  above  the  minimum 
butterfat  requirement  in  effect  at  the  delivery  point  where  delivered  and 
unless  the  bacteria  requirements  of  class  I.  II,  III  or  iV  are  met 
Illustration:  - 

Shipper  Brown  delivers  to  the  Oxford,  Pa.,  Receiving  Station.  His  milk 
tested  4.85%  butterfat  in  April.  The  average  bacteria  count  of  his  milk  was 
14.500.  He  had  qualified  for  Class  1  bacteria  bonuse-  three  months  during  the 
summer  of  1928,  one  of  which  was  July  or  August.  He  is  therefore  a  Class  II 
Shipper  in  April,  1929. 

The  base  price  for  3.50%  milk  at  Oxford  is  $3.03  per  100  lbs. -(See  Table  I). 
The  combined  Class  II   bacteria  and  butterfat  payment  for  4.85%  butterfat 
milk  is  $1.13  per  100  lbs.     (See  Table  II). 

Shipper  Brown's  price  for  "A"  milk  in  April  is  therefore  $3.03  plus  $1.13  or 
$4  16  per  100  lbs. 
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This  Son  of  Bess  Johanna  Ormsby  to  be  Sold  at  National  Holstein  Show 

PHILADELPHIA,  JUNE  6-7,  1929 


A  rare  opportunity  to  secure 
one  of  the  outstanding  bulls 
19^ Holstein  breed. 


Four  other  sons  of  Bess 
Johanna  Ormsby  are  in  ser- 
vice at  Winterthur. 


WINTERTHUR  BESS  ORMSBY  HERALD 
Born  December,26,  1926 


HIS  SIRE 


HIS  DAM 


WINTERTHUR  BESS  BURKE  BEST 

26  A.  R.  daughters 

Dam     Spring  Brook  Bess  Burke  2nd 

FOUR  records  above  1000  Iba. 


BESS  JOHANNA  ORMSBY 

FOUR  7  day  records  above  40  lbs. 
FOUR  long-time  records  above  1000  lbs. 
1497  lbs.  butter,  30,143  lbs.  milk  in  365  days 


Eleven  females  from  the  Winterthur  Herd  also  consigned  to  this  sale,  all  of  which  arc  closely  related 

to  the  great  cow  BESS  JOHANNA  ORMSBY 


WINTERTHUR  FARMS 


WINTERTHUR,  DELAWARE 


Garlic  Odor  Inhaled  by  Cows  Flavor  the  Milk 


Milk  containing  objectionable  flavors 
r'obably  causes  as  serious  losses  to  the 
American  dairy  industry  as  the  production 
of  milk  that  sours,  according  to  C.  J. 
Babcork.  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Dairymen,  he  says, 
are  giving  considerable  attention  to  keep- 
ing their  products  sweet,  but  are  not 
paying  as  much  attention  to  the  flavor  and 
odor.  Yet  a  pleasing  flavor  will  have  a 
tendency  to  extend  their  market  through 
increased  consumption. 

1  wo  weeds  garlic,  or  wild  onion,  and 
bitterwced  are  of  considerable  economic 
im|X)rtance  in  affecting  milk  flavor  in 
many  dairy  regions  Garlic,  or  wild  onion, 
has  almost  instantaneous  effect.  Experi- 
ments carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  .show  that  garlic  flavor  can  be 
detected  in  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  I 
minute  after  she  ha.s  consumed  one-half 
pound  of  garlic  tops,  and  in  milk  drawn 
2  minutes  after  she  has  inhaled  garlic  odor 
for  10  minutes.    It  is  necessary  to  remove 


cows  from  garlic-infested  pastures  from 
4  to  7  hours  before  milking  to  prevent  the 
garlic  flavor  in  the  milk.  Bitterweed.  found 
particularly  in  the  South,  makes  the  milk 
bitter,  and.  unlike  most  feeds,  the  effect 
of  eating  bitterweed  does  not  pass  away 
between  milkings. 

"The  only  method  of  preventing  bitter 
milk  in  sections  where  this  weed  is  abund- 
ant," says  Mr.  Babcock,  "is  to  keep  cows 
off  infested  pasture  until  the  weeds  can 
be  exterminated." 

"The  best  way  to  control  off  flavors  in 
milk  is  to  prevent  them."  says  Mr.  Bab- 
cock. "In  the  production  of  palatable 
milk  preventive  measures  are  always  best. 
Therefore  dairymen  should  (I)  feed  milk- 
tainting  feeds  just  after  milking,  (2)  keep 
cows  and  barns  clean,  (3)  properly  ventil- 
ate cow  stables,  and  (4)  aerate  milk  in 
order  to  decrease  the  intensity  of  feed  and 
barn  taints.  Finally,  prompt  cooling  and 
storing  of  milk  at  a  low  temperature  will 
retard  the  development  of  flavors  and 
odors  from  biological  action." 


California  Dairymen  Gain  Million  by  Better  Methods 


Owners  of  dairy  cows  in  California 
have  added  $64,297,051  to  their  income 
over  a  period  of  seven  years  by  raising 
the  average  butterfat  production  per 
cow  for  the  entire  State  from  18?  pounds 
in  1920  to  239  2  pounds  in  1927,  says  B.  I  \. 

Crocheron,  director  of  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  in  California,  in  a  statement 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  effort  in  1920 
the  California  extension  .service  set  up  as 
a  goal,  to  be  reached  in  10  years,  a  State 
average  production  of  265  pounds  of  but- 
terfat per  cow.  Seven  years'  concentra- 
tion on  a  dairy  improvement  program,  in- 
cluding proper  feeding,  breeding,  and 
culling,  has  brought  them  well  on  their 
way  to  accomplishment  of  the  goal  within 
the  time  set. 

During  the  seven  years  the  number  of 
cows   under   test   in    the   regularly  organ 
ized    cow-testing    or    dairy-herd  improve- 
ment  associations   increased   from    30,000 


to  over  70,000.  The  work  of  these  asso- 
ciations is  the  basis  for  the  improvement 
program.  From  the  testing  records  is  de- 
rived the  information  necessary  for  proper 
feeding,  breeding,  and  the  detection  of 
unprofitable  animals  in  the  herd. 

Other  factors  in  bringing  up  the  aver- 
age in  butterfat  production  have  been 
competitions  both  in  individual  produc- 
tion and  community  records,  efficiency 
studies  of  individual  herds,  use  of  better 
breeding  stock,  improvement  of  health  of 
herds,  provision  of  better  facilities  for 
care  and  management  of  herds,  and  the 
introduction  of  better  management  meth- 
ods and  better  stock  through  the  dairy 
work  of  boys  and  gir's  who  are  members 
of  4-H  clubs  Only  the  sustained  effort  of 
the  extension  staff  and  dairy  cattle 
owners  on  a  long-time  program,  however. 
Director  Crocheron  believes,  has  made  it 
possible  to  thus  move  forward  the  entire 
production  of  a  State  and  collectively 
influence  the  average  of  over  half  a  million 
animals. 
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Dairy  By-Products* 

A  recent  review  of  the  relation  of  chem- 
istry to  the  dairy  industry  points  out  that 
in  1926  only  46  per  cent  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced  was   sold   for   household   purposes, 
presumably    in    the    wet    original    state. 
This   emphasises    the    importance   of    the 
manufacture  of  other  products  in  the  dairy 
industry.    Among  these  are  butter,  cheese, 
ice  cream,  condensed  milk  and  dry  milk 
powder,  all  of  which  are  highly  important 
in  the  dietary  of  the  nation       However, 
the   by-producte    of    the    dairy    industry, 
while  not  of  primary  interest  in  nutrition, 
constitute  materials   of   commerce  whose 
character,    volume    and    value    are    not 
always  realized.     Approximately  23.000.- 
000.000  pounds  of  skim  milk  is  produced 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter  alone.    This 
by-product   contains  800.000.000  pounds 
of  protein,  some  of  which  is  used  to  make 
soft  cheese  and  some  in  the  manufacture 
of  caaein  plastics,   adhesives.   and  substi- 
tutes for  tortoise  shell,  bone  and  celluloid, 
but   much   of   which    is  wasted.      About 
1,000.000,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  is  now 
being  converted  into  dry  powder,  which  is 
used    extensively    in    the    ice    cream    and 
baking    industries.      The    whey    resulting 
from  the  manufacture  of  cheese  amounts 
to  about  4,000,000,000  pounds  annually, 
and    the   field   of    the   utilization   of    this 
potentially  valuable  by-product  has 
scarcely  been  touched.     Lactose,  fat,  salts 
and  protein  can  all  be  recovered  from  the 
whey.    These  rough  data  convey  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  one  phase  of  the  use 
of  milk  little  realized  by  those  to  whom  it 
represento  primarily   a   food.      The  dairy 
husbandry  experts  are  constantly  urging 
greater  and  more  economical  production  of 
milk  through  improved  feeding  and  breed- 
ing.    The  industrial  chemist  now  poinU 
out  the  tremendous  conservation  that  can 
be  practiced,  once  research  has  shown  the 
way  to  utilize  the  by-products  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

♦Journal  A.M.  A..  2-2-1929 


Apron  Strings 


How  a  bolt  of  bleached  muslin  reorgan- 
ized the  cleanliness  standards  of  an  entire 
community  is  told  by  ELmma  S.  Jacobs  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  1  lome 
Economics.  Social  workers  who  were 
pioneering  in  home  economics  among  the 
negroes  of  Virginia  decided  to  send  the 
muslin  to  a  particularly  poor  and  un- 
attractive school  80  that  it  could  be  made 
into  aprons  which  were  needed  before 
cooking  lessons  could  start. 

"The  aprons  were  cut.  and  the  children 
had  begun  sewing,  when  they  decided  that 
the  aprons  would  be*dirty  before  they 
were  finished  because  everything  about 
the  place,  even  the  children  themselves, 
was  so  dirty."  writes 'j^Miss  Jacobs. 
"Evidently  things  must  be  cleaned  up  at 
once,  and  they  all  turned  from  sewing  to 
laundry  lessons  and  general  cleaning. 
Such  washing,  scrubbing  and  cleaning  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  community!  When 


the  schoolroom  had  been  swept  and  dusted 
they  saw  that  the  floor  needed  scrubbing, 
the  window  panes  needed  washing,  and 
the  frames  needed  painting.  Before  they 
finished,  sash  curtains  of  cheesecloth  had 
been  made  for  the  windows,  everything 
outside  the  building  had  been  put  in 
order,  and  all  the  children  had  washed 
their  clothing  at  home. 

"  Finally '  the    aprons    were    ready    to 
wear,    andjthe    cooking    lessons    began. 
These  came  only  one  day  a  week,  and  on 
that    day    both    school    and    pupils    were 
cleaned  and  put  in  fine  order.  Before  long, 
the  cleaning-up  became  a  daily  affair  in 
stead  of  a  weekly  one,  and  the  school  was 
one  of  the'most  attractive  places  in  the 
region,  its    influence  appearing  in  cleaner 
homes     and     home     surroundings.      The 
dignity   which   a   white  apron   gave  to  a 
piece    of  work  had  quietly  produced   the 
miracle. " 


Tricks  in  the  Refrigerating  Trade 


Milk  in  Home  Refrig- 
erator Keeps  Best  at 
45  Degrees  or  Lower 

To  keep  milk  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition   in    the    household    refrigerator    a 
temperature  of  43°  F.  or  below  in  the  milk 
compartment     is     desirable.      This     con- 
clusion  is    the   result   of  studies   recently 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  1  fome  Economics 
of    the    United    States    Department    of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  temperature 
and  conditions  that  should  be  maintained 
in  the  home  refrigerator  to  keep  milk  for 
the  length   of   time   it   is  ordinarily  held. 
Refrigeration  is  used  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  in  milk  and  prevent  the 
decomposition    brought    about    by    these 
organi.sms.  and  so  keep  the  milk  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  original  wholesome  con- 
dition. 


Your  body  is  your  lifetime  servant. 
If  you  abuse  that  body,  it  may  not  show 
serious  effects  at  once,  but  all  the  time  it  is 
piling  up  liabilities  against  you,  and  these 
bad  debts  will  show  sooner  or  later.  Give 
your  body  a  square  deal  and  it  will  give 
you  a  square  deal  and  more;  it  will  give 
you  pure  blood  and  strong  muscles,  and  a 
clear    active    brain. 

— John   Irving   Sowers. 


Color  has  nowadays  invaded  every  part 
of  the  house,  including  even  the  electric 
refrigerator  as  was  shown  in  a  model 
electric  kitchen  at  the  first  Refrigeration 
Show  held  recently  in  Philadelphia. 

This  Refrigeration  Show  was  visited  by 
thousands  of  homemakers,  many  of  whom 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  use  of  this  latest 
invention  in  kitchen  convenience,  but  who 
were  interested  in  the  important  part 
which  refrigeration  of  any  kind  plays  in 
food  preservation. 

Demonstrations  of  tricks  in  the  trade 
were  conducted  by  Nancy  Carey  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Maddocks  Bentley,  Director  Deline- 
ator Home  Institute,  and  others.  Many 
of  these  pointers  are  useful  to  every 
woman  whether  she  is  the  user  of  the 
latest  model  of  electric  refrigerator  in 
robin's  egg  blue,  or  of  a  simple  home-made 
device 

To  begin  with,  say  these  demonstrators, 
a  refrigerator  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
food  warehouse  of  the  family,  which  if 
rightly  used,  spells  economy.  The  more 
easily  a  food  is  jissimilated,  the  more 
easily  it  spoils.  Therefore,  the  colder  it 
should  be  kept. 

Milk,  soup  stock  and  butter  should  be 
put  into  the  coldest  part  of  the  refrigera- 
tor. As  butter  absorbs  odors  and  flavors 
readily,  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  a  tight  con- 
tainer or  its  original  wrapper.  Soup  or 
gravy  should  be  put  while  hot  into  a 
scalded    jar    with    a    tight    cover.     When 


cooled,  place  in  the  refrigerator  without 
without  opening  the  lid.  This  method 
lengthens  the  time  you  may  keep  it. 

Moist  foods  such  as  cereals,  custards  and 
cream  sauces  spoil  easily  and  need  a  front 
row  seat  in  the  refrigerator. 

Do  not  leave  paper  wrappings  on  fresh 
meats  It  tends  to  make  them  develop 
a  slime.  Cooked  meat,  which  dries  out 
too  quickly,  should  be  put  into  a  covered 
container. 

Lettuce  and  celery  will  stay  crisp 
longer  if  wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth  or  a 
piece  of  oiled  paper. 

Do  not  wash  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  or  remove  hulls  until  you  are 
ready  to  serve  them.  They  are  subject  to  a 
white  mold  which  causes  quick  decay. 
A  cold  dry  air  checks  this  mold. 

Foods,  such  as  cabbages,  oranges  and 
apples,  having  a  decided  odor,  must  be 
specially  considered  and  are  best  placed 
near  the  source  of  air  currents. 

Don't  put  ice  inside  the  cut  mellon. 
It  dilutes  the  melon  juices.  Instead, 
chill  the  melon  in  the  refrigerator,  and 
serve  it  on  a  bed  of  fine  ice. 

Keeping  a  refrigerator  jar  for  salads 
will  solve  the  problem  of  crisp  green  salads. 
One  with  a  flat  tight  lid  is  preferable. 

Many  people  place  lettuce  and  celery  in 
the  same  compartment  with  the  ice.  and 
often  actually  in  contact  with  it.  This  re- 
sults in  the  red  discoloration  often  seen 
on  lettuce. 

Remember  that  nothing  but  ice  should 
go  into  the  ice  compartment. 
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Miiit  in  i>iutrition 

That  milk  holds  a  very  important  place 
in  human  nutrition  was  proved  a  couple 
of  years  ago  by  a  series  of  tests  conducted 
by  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  on  the 
feeding  of  a  large  number  of  school  chil- 
dren. The  results  were  so  important  that 
the  experiment  was  continued,  and^e 
second  preliminary  report  has  now  W  /* 
published. 

The  study  was  carried  on  at  seven  cen- 
ters,   the   number   of   children    concerned 
being  1,425.     At  each  center  the  children 
were  divided  into  four  groups,  one  of  which 
received  whole  milk,  one  separated  milk, 
one   a    biscuit    ration    having   the    caloric 
value   of    the    separated    milk,    while   the 
fourth    acted  ^as    controls,    receiving    no 
special   diet.      The   whole   milk   averaged 
3.83  per  cent  butter  fat  and  the  separated 
0.33  per  cent.     Measurements  were  made 
four  time*,  except  at  Belfast,  where  only 
three  were  done.    The  work  was  carefully 
controlled  and  every  effort  made  to  obtain 
accurate  average   results,   taking   consid- 
eration the  difference  between  the  winter 
clothing  worn   at   the  beginning   and   the 
lighter  clothing  at  the  end  of  the  study. 
The  resulu  have  more  than  justified  the 
conclusions   drawn    from    the   first   set   of 
experiments.     For  all  ages  the  great  value 
of  a  milk  ration  given  at  school  in  addition 
to  that  used  at  home  was  clearly  demon- 
strated.    Children  who  took  part  in  both 
tests  showed  the  benefit  of  the  ration  to 
an  even  greater  extent   than  in   the  first 
test,   their   improvement  continuing  over 
the  second  year. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  comparison 
of  the  groups  receiving  separated  and 
whole  milk.  For  most  of  the  grou|M. 
there  is  no  "significant"  difference,  but  in 
the  6-year  old  group,  whole  milk  gives 
"significantly"  better  results  for  ooth 
weight  and  height.  In  all  groups,  those 
receiving  milk,  either  separated  or  whole, 
showed  better  results  than  those  receiving 
the  biscuit  ration  or  the  controls.  The 
difference  between  those  receiving  the 
extra  biscuit  ration  and  the  controls  it 
practically  negligible. 

Once  again  the  value  of  milk  has  been 
conclusively  shown,   and  while  skimmed 
milk  gave  excellent  results  in  the  second 
as  well  as  in  the  first  experiment,  it  must 
be   remembered    that    it   supplemented   a 
certain  amount  of  milk  received  by  these 
children  at  home,  and  the  conditio^  do 
not   furnish   a   clear   comparison   be^/> 
the  value  of   whole  and  separated   milk 
There  is  no  question  that  whole  milk  is  • 
more  complete  food  than  separated  milk, 
but  the  experiments  certainly  demonstrate, 
as   pointed   out    in    the   first    preliminary 
report,  that  the  latter  is  an  excellent  article 
of  food,   and  in  countries  like  England, 
where  the  expense  of  whole  milk  and  buttei 
is  practically  prohibitive  to  many  of  th« 
poorer  class,  it  supplies  a  wholesome  ana 
nutritious  food,   which,  supplemented  by 
small  amounts  of  fresh  vegetables,  makes 
an  adequate  diet. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this,  as  well 
as  other  similar  investigations,  strengthen 
the  opinion  that  milk  is  the  single  most 
perfect  food,  and  is  a  primary  factor  in  th< 
growth  and  nutrition  of  children.  Tw 
campaign  for  the  increased  use  of  milk  bj 
children    and    adults    alike    is    based    « 

sound  facts. 

•American  Journal  ofiPublic  Health 


Electricity  May 

Save  Farmer  Money 

Electricity  on  the  farm  is  a  cheap  hired 
man,  a  desirable  convenience  or  an  expens- 
ive luxury  according  to  its  use,  says  R.  F. 
Buckman  of  the  New  York  state  college 
of  agriculture.  Farmers  who  use  a  large 
number  of  labor-saving  devices  which  can 

of  many  days  of  labor. 

According  to  the  farm  management 
department  at  Cornell,  215  farmers  claim 
to  have  saved  an  average  of  40  days  a  year 
through  electricity  obtained  from  central 
(tations.  Farmers  who  are  using  home 
plants  reported  an  average  saving  of  26 
days  for  the  year.  Electricity  may  be  used 
for  .Vs*  operation  of  milking  machines  on 
dai..  .arms,  to  run  a  motor  for  the  farm 
»hop,  for  separators,  churns,  and  other 
machines  which  tend  to  cut  down  the 
irksome  tasks  of  farming  A  new  use  which 
seems  to  have  much  promise  is  a  small 
automatic  feed  grinder  which  can  be  filled 
and  started  and  then  forgotten.  A  two- 
horsepower  motor  opera  ing  a  small  burr 
mill  is  fitted  with  a  hopper  which  will 
contain  about  600  pounds  of  grain.  When 
this  batch  is  ground  the  motor  is  auto- 
matically switched  off  and  no  further 
attention  is  necessary  until  there  is  some 
more  grinding  to  do. 

Electric  Refrigeration  Used 
Dairy  farmers  are  interested  in  electric 
refrigeration,  and  satisfactory  cooling 
units  are  on  the  market.  The  farmers  who 
consider  its  use  should  take  care  to  see 
that  the  tanks  are  properly  installed. 
The  farmer  who  has  no  ice  house  or  who 
needs  to  go  to  great  expense  for  harvesting 
and  storage  of  ice  can  well  afford  to  look 
into  the  use  of  electricity. 


Invest  No^ 


Barclay  Farms*  Ayrshires 
Rank  High  in  U.  S. 

for  Production 

During  February  the  eight  Ayrshires 
owned  by  Barclay  Farms.  Rosemont. 
Pennsylvania,  ranked  among  the  leading 
producers  in  the  United  States  on  their 
average  production  of  689  pounds  of 
4.11%  milk,  28.29  pounds  of  butterfat. 
tested  under  the  rules  of  the  Ayrshire  Herd 
Test,  according  to  Advanced  Registry 
Superintendent  W.  A.  Kyle  of  the  National 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  at  Bran- 
don, Vermont. 

The  outstanding  productions  for  in- 
dividuals in  the  herd  were  those  of 
Barclay's  Mi=8  Tibbie,  a  four  year  old, 
that  produced  1482  pounds  of  milk, 
65.06  pounds  of  butterfat;  and  Barclay's 
Mary  Inis,  a  five  year  old.  that  produced 
1666  pounds  of  milk.  60.14  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


Milk 


Philadelphia 
Srtter-State  Dairy  Council 
Incorporated 


General  Office* 
Flint  Building.  Philadelphia 

A  co-uF>erative  movement  established  (or 
the  disemmination  of  inlormation  and 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  dairy  products  and  their 
food  value  in  nutrition. 


Afniiated   with  the   National   Dairy 
Council 


Officara 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  President 

H.  D.  Allebach.  Vice  President 

R.  W.  Balderston.  Executive  Secretary 

R.  J.  Harbison.  Jr..  Treasurer 


HEN  you  look  at  May 
pasture,  and  May  milk 
production,  it's  easy  to 
forget  all  about  cow 

feed. 

But  nature  moves  right  on.  Almost 
before  we  know  it  the  hot  days  of 
July  and  August  have  burned  the 
pasture,  flies  are  worrying  the  cows, 
and  milk. production  is  down. 
But  milk  and  cream  checks  will  be 
bigger  than  ever  for  the  thousands 
of  Cow  Chow  feeders.  They'll  feed 
Orange  Checker  (16'/0  Cow  Chow 
while  grass  is  fresh  and  green. 
When  grass  turns  yellow  and  gets 


low  in  protein,  they'll  change  to 
Green  Checker  (24%)  Cow  Chow. 

Then  when  flies  get  bad  and  pas- 
tures parched,  they'll  add  Bulky- 
Las.  It's  sweet  and  clean,  and 
supplies  just  what  dry  grass  lacks. 

Summer  ...  fly  time  ...  a//  times 
. . .  there's  a  Purina  ration  to  fit  your 
needs.  Join  the  ever  increasing 
army  of  Checkerboard  users,  who 
deposit  the  most  cash  in  the  bank 
per  cow,  each  twelve  months. 
Give  your  checkerboard  feed  dealer 
an  idea  of  your  requirements,  so 
that  he'll  be  ready  to  supply  you  as 
conditions  change. 


PURINA®MILLS 


854  Gratiot  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


S»Ua;  tin  ttftt  with  ih*  ekteitrUarJ 
ittn  In  tht  Vnifd  Statu  and  Canada 


Make  the  Roadside  Stand  Attractive  to  Customers 


Departmental  Branchaa 

C.    I.    Cohee.    Director    Quality    Control 

Department 
Lydia  M.  Broeclter.  Nutrition  Department 
Del  Rose  Macan,  Dramatic  Department 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  great  men  he  has 
known  owed  their  eminence  more  to 
character  than  to  cleverness. 


Dr.  William  Stuart,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sug- 
gests several  rules  for  marketing  of 
potatoes  at  roadside  stands  His  sugges- 
tions apply  particularly  to  potatoes,  but 
are  also  applicable  to  other  farm  products. 

Grow  the  variety  most  popular  with 
the  consuming  public. 

Harvest  the  potatoes  only  as  rapidly  as 
they  may  be  needed,  when  this  is  prac- 
ticable. 

If  soil   adheres  after  digging  wash  the 


potatoes    before    putting    them    on    sale. 

Grade  them  into  fairly  uniform  sizes  - 
4-ounce  and  l2-ounce  potatoes  do  _  not 
match  up  well. 

Display  the  potatoes  in  small  packages. 
4-quart  peach  baskets,  climax  grape  bas- 
kets with  handles,  or  any  clean,  attractive, 
and  convenient  container. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  a  fair  price  for 
your  product,  but  not  more  than  the  re- 
tail store  price  for  similar  goods. 

Doctor  Stuart  also  warns  against  offer- 


ing cut,  bruised,  sunburned,  or  badly 
scabbed  potatoes  as  quality  stock.  "It  is 
much  better  to  feed  them  to  your  stock. " 
"If  the  grower  follows  these  sugges- 
tions." says  Doctor  Stuart,  "the  quantity 
of  potatoes  that  may  be  sold  at  the  road- 
side stand  is  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  travel  on  the  highway.  Don't  expect  the 
public  to  patronize  you  if  you  offer  a  non- 
descript lot  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  un- 
attractively displayed  and  of  poor 
quality." 
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"What's  the  Big  Idea" 


A  Light  Comedy  with  a 
Heavy  Kiot 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PLAY 

Now  Available  for  Inter-State 
Meetings 

Presented  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association  and  the  Dairy  Council, 

together  with  addresses  on 

"The  New  Milk  Marketing  Problems"— by  H.  D.  Allebach. 
President  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

"Selling  Milk  Salesmen  on  Milk"     by  C.  I.  Cohee.  Director 
of  Department  of  Quality  Control.  Dairy  Council. 

•'Barnyard  Golf" — twenty  minutes  of  fun  and  entertainment  by 
Happy  Goldsmith. 

THE  NEW  PLAY 

*'WHArS  THE  BIG  IDEA" 

A  light  comedy  with  a  heavy  plot 
The  cast  of  characters  in  the  order  of  their  appearance: 


Bill  Shiftless 

Dean 

Jennie 

Idy. 


_RoBERT    M.    DWYER 

Curtis    I.   Cohee 


The  Stranger- 


Wesley   S.    Holmes 

Earl  P.  Bechtel 

Frederick  Shangle 


Place— Any  Crossroad  Store 
Time  -Two  P.  M.,  summer  of  1918 

THERE  ARE  A  FEW  OPEN 
DATES 

Make  Your  Reservations  Early 


FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 
C.  I.  COHEE,  Director 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
219  NORTH  BROAD  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


"Herd  About  Town" 

The  Kraft  Cheese  Co..  who  purchased 
the  P  F.  Sharpless  Co  .  Cochranville.  Pa  . 
has  recently  sold  their  milk  supply,  to- 
gether with  the  Cochranville  receiving  sta- 
tion, to  Abbotts  Dairies.  Inc  The  Kraft 
Cheese  Co.,  retains  the  Concordville 
factory  The  milk  supply  of  the  Concord- 
ville  plant  nas  oeen  iraiisiciicu  lu  /-»u.i~vvo. 
16th  &  Tasker  plant  in  Philadelphia  as 
direct  shipped  milk  The  Abbott  Com- 
pany is  operating  the  Cochranville  station 
as  a  "B"  milk  plant. 

It  is  reported  the  the  Elverson  receiving 
station  will  be  cloftd  in  the  near  future. 
Thi-!  pi;  nt  has  been  operated  by  ihe  Ab- 
botts Dairies.  Inc  The  milk  will  go  as 
direct  shipped  milk  to  Philadelphia 

The  .Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.  has 
doped  the  station  at  Milford.  N.  J., 
effective  April  29th.  This  move  became 
n-cessitry  due  to  the  shortage  of  the  supply 
at  that  point,  as  a  result  of  inroads  made 
upon  it  by  buyers  in  northern  New  Jersey 
cities. 

The  milk  supply  at  Centerville.  Md  , 
operated  by  I  larbisons'  Dairies  has  been 
temporarily  turned  over  to  the  Pet  Con- 
densed Milk  Company.  Greensboro,  Md. 
This  move  was  made  necessary,  according 
to  1  larbisons'.  because  of  trouble  with 
garlic  in  the  milk  supply  It  is  expected 
that  the  supply  will  be  taken  back  by 
I  larbisons',  June  1 0th. 

It  ii  reported  that  the  cheese  company 
operating  at  Middletoan.  Del  ,  is  having 
diliculty  with  garlic  milk  condition  of 
their  supply,  and  the  high  color  of  the 
curd  as  a  result  of  grass  feeding.  They 
have  recently  transferred  their  milk 
supply  from  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
to  the  Pet  Condensed  Milk  Co.  at 
Greensboro,  Md 

The  new  dairy  buildin?  of  the  Wawa 
Dairies  located  at  Wawa.  Pa  ,  is  rapidly 
bein?  pushed  to  completion  This  plant 
modern  in  every  detail  will  bottle  milk 
for  Phi'adelphia  and  suburban  deliveries. 

The  Supplee  Wills-Jones  Milk  Co..  it 
is  understood,  have  placed  about  one 
dozen  delivery  wagons  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Milk  is  at  present  being  delivered  from 
their  bottling  plant  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Brewster- Ideal  Chocolate  Company 
at  Lititz,  Pa.,  has  ceased  buying  milk 
direct  from  farms  and  their  supply  at 
that  point  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Lancaster  Sanitary  Milk  Co 

The  York  Sanitary  Milk  Co..  the 
Lancaster  Sanitary  Milk  Co  .  and  the 
Ideal  Milk  Products  Co  of  l^ncaster. 
Pa  ,  have  merged,  forming  the  Penn 
Milk  Products  Company.  Inc. 

The  Scott-Powell  Dairies  have  been  re- 
ported as  contemplating  the  building  of  a 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Dagsboro  and 
Millsboro.  Del  ,  from  which  pointa  they 
are  now  receiving  milk  by  truck  at  their 
.•^now  I  lill.  Md.  plant. 


FVpuninger's  Dairies  have  issued  notice 
to  all  their  shippers  that  they  must 
sign  up  for  the  T.  B.'  test  on  or  before 
June  1st,  1929. 

In  1924  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  a  survey  of  milk  con- 
sumption in  Philadelphia.  Plans  are  now 
under  discussion  for  a  new  survey  in  1929, 
in  Older  to  mark  the  progress  being  made 
in  milk  distribution  in  that  city  over  a 
five  year  period. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Coventry  Cow  Testing^ 
Association  Holds  Fifth 
Annual  Meeting 

The  Coventry  Cow  1  e.sling  Associa- 
tion, held  its  Kifth  Annual  Meeting  an'i 
B=:i"'j£t  OT!  MarcK  77tK.  at  the  5>oiitK 
Coventry  Consolidated  School,  in  Chester 
County. 

Forman  1  1.  Gyger,  acted  as  toastmaster 
at  the  annual  banquet,  when  addresses 
were  made  by  Lewis  K.  Shingle,  on  "  Hie 
Tester's  Record:"  H.  L.  Stoltzfus.  presi- 
dent of  the  association  made  his  formal 
report;  Nappy  Goldsmith,  of  the  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  made  an  addroj*  on 
"The  Greatest  Show  on  I'arth'^/An 
address  was  also  made  by  the  I  Ion 
R.  G.  Bressler.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  19 
whole  year  members  in  the  as-socintion 
There  were  600  cows  in  the  association 
during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 
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A  new  cow  testing  association  wa« 
formed  at  a  meeting  of  dairymen  held  on 
March  26.  1929,  at  Wolf's  1  lall  in  Newark, 
Delaware. 

The  new  association  is  to  be  known  as 
the  New  Castle  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  Paul  Mitchel,  J  R  Danks. 
T.  Harold  Little.  George  Picrson,  and 
George  Burgc  were  elected  directors 
Theae  directors  elected  Paul  Mitchel 
president  and  J.  R  Danks,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Karl  Lcinen  was  selected  as  the  tester 
of  the  new  association.  Mr.  Leinen  is  a 
four-year  graduate  of  a  German  A^ri 
cultural  C^ollege  and  has  for  some  time 
been  associated  with  Winterthur   Farms 

JTP 

The  Snow  1  lill  Receiving  Station  of 
the  Scott  powell  Dairies,  at  Snow  Hill, 
Maryland,  which  began  operations  about 
six  months  ago,  has  now  reached  a  daily 
volume  of  ion  cans  per  day.     C  R. 

Three  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
counties,  Kent,  Queen  Annes  and  Talbot 
have  completed  the  initial  tuberculosis 
test  of  dairy  cattle  in  those  counties 
This  was  done  on  a  county   wide   basis 

— C.  R 

Washington  Council, 
Maryland  Rotary 
Launches  T.  B.  Test 

The  Rotary  Club  of  I  lagerstown.  Md., 
launched  last  month  a  program  of  testing 
dairy  cattle  in  Washington  Countji.  Md., 
for  tuberculosis.  Dr.  E.  B.  Simonds  of  the 
Maryland  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
who  was  introduced  by  County  Agent. 
Milton  D.  Moore,  was  the  prA"^ 
speaker.  I  ie  outlined  the  T  R.  tWting 
program  of  the  state  and  urged  the  busi- 
ness men  to  get  behind  the  testing  work 
as  a  community  duty. 


Grow  Emergency  Hay 

Soybeans  are  recommended  by  Penn 
State  farm  crops  specialists  as  an  excellent 
emergency  hay  crop  The  bean  is  tolerant 
of  acid  soils  and  produces  a  hay  of  high 
protein  content  and  feedinjj  value  compar 
able  to  alfalfa. 


Capacity  crowds  have  been  attendini 
the  Inter-Statc  and  Dairy  Council  meet 
ings  to  hear  the  new  play  "What's  the 
Big  Idea"  In  response  to  many  re()ue«t 
programs  including  this  play  will  b« 
given  in  some  sections,  beginning  witk 
May  nth.  It  is  expected  that  all  tht 
present  requests  for  this  program  will  bt 
covered  by  .September  I  si. 


Must  Learn  to 

Live  with  Beetle 

The  Japanese  In-ctle  is  now  firmly 
established  m  Pennsylvania  and  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  must 
learn  to  live  with  it,  entomologists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  explain  in  a 
recent  publication  on  this  insect. 

Ihe  bulletin  not  only  describes  the 
beetle  and  the  damage  it  causes  to  crops 
and  foliage  of  trees,  but  also  gives  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  effective  control  meas- 
ures. 

In  discussing  traps,  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  point  out  that  this  method  is  still 
somewhat  in  the  experimental  stage, 
statinil  further  that  during  the  last  few 
y  192  considerable  work  has  been  done 
by  the  f-ederal  Department  at  Moores- 
town.  N.  J  ,  in  devising  an  efficient  trap. 
One  particular  type  has  been  successful  in 
capturing  large  numlx-rs  of  Ijeetles. 

"The  Japanese  beetle  has  various 
natural  enemies  and  several  species  of 
insect  parasites  have  been  successfully 
established,"  the  entomogolists  explain. 
"The  most  promising  species  are  certain 
flies  and  small  wasp-like  insects  and  it  is 
believed  that  before  long  they  will  become 
an  important  factor  in  Ix^etle  control." 

In  reference  to  birds  as  enemies  of  the 
beetle,  the  bulletin  states,  "According  to 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  purple  grackle  and  starling  are 
probably  our  most  important  bird  enemies 
of  the  beetle.  Remnants  of  beetles  have 
also  been  taken  from  the  stomachs  of  the 
king  bird,  cardinal,  meadow  lark,  cat  bird, 
quail,  great  crested  fly  catcher,  crow,  red- 
winged  black  bird.  English  sparrow, 
vesper  sparrow,  brown  thrasher,  wood 
t  hrush  and  the  robin.  I-lnglish  pheasants 
show  a  great  liking  for  both  dead  and 
living  Japanese  beetles. 

"No  record  has  been  made  of  the  feed- 
ing of  skunks  on  the  Japanese  beetle,  "  the 
bulletin  states,  "but  it  seems  safe  to  as- 
sume that  both  the  beetles  and  the  grubs 
would  be  devoured  by  these  animals, 
since  many  native  species  belonging  to 
the  same  group  are  eagerly  sought  by  the 
skunk.  " 

This  new  publication  is  entitled  "The 
Japanese  Beetle  in  Pennsylvania,"  and 
can  be  secured  by  any  interested  person 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Cattle  Prices 

Move  in  Cycles 

It  is  well  known  that  cattle  production 
and  consequently  cattle  prices  move  in 
cycles.  Three  rather  well-defined  complete 
cycles  took  place  in  the  last  half  century. 

The  first  of  these  price  cycles  started 
somewhat  before  I8S0  and  ended  around 
1891,  the  second  started  around  1891  and 
enr^»d  about  1906,  and  the  third  started 
ai^  ,d  1906  and  ended  around  1923. 

The  cattle  industry  now  appears  to 
be  at  the  low  point  of  a  production  cycle. 
Cattle  prices  reached  high  levels  in  1927 
and  1928,  and  the  department  advises 
producers  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  down- 
ward trend  will  undoubtedly  take  place 
eventually. 

Price  cycles  and  production  cycles  are, 
of  course,  correlated  in  inverse  move- 
ments. Declining  production  tends  to  be 
associated  with  rising  prices  and  vice 
versa.  As  the  entire  process  originates 
in  production  chanjjes,  the  prudent  cattle- 
man will  study  carefully  recent  produc- 
tion figures.  Since  1918  a  steady  decline 
in  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  has 
taken  place,  and  the  number  in  1928  was 
about  the  same  as  the  number  in  1912, 
m  which  year  the  preceeding  cycle  passed 
Its  low  point  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
number  of  cattle  on  farms. 


Budgetary  Control  and 
Management  Efficiency 

Ry  A  V  .SWARIOU  r 
F.,fficient  management  of  cooperatives 
is  fundamental  to  continual  successful 
operation.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  to 
all  business,  but  probably  is  especially 
important  in  farmers'  marketing  organiza- 
tionft  b^rniifi^  nf  the  neriiliar  n.svrholow 
involved  and  the  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals directly  interested. 

Low  costs  of  operation,  high  sales  prices 
and  similar  tests  of  satisfactory  operation 
which  are  usually  applied  to  business 
operations,  are  valuable  only  when  it  is 
possible  to  compare  them  with  some 
standard  or  with  the  same  items  in  other 
organizations  operating  under  similar 
conditions  and  performing  similar  serv  ices. 
I  lowever.  any  attempt  to  apply  such 
comparative  tests  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing how  satisfactory  the  operations  have 
been,  and  the  point  at  which  efforts 
towards  improvement  should  be  directed, 
18  met  with  some  almost  unsurmountable 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  very 
little  information  available  in  the  form  of 
comparable  costs  for  similar  organizations, 
and  prices  realized  by  competitors  are  not, 
naturally,  given  very  great  publicity 
F'urther,  the  incidental  services  performed 
by  co-operatives  for  their  members  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  performed 
by  private  organizations,  even  if  the 
marketing  services  are  fairly  similar,  which 
they  usually  are  not.  To  compare  the 
costs  and  results  under  such  unlike  con- 
ditions is  of  very  little  use.  And  yet 
there  is  a  need  for  comparison  with  some 
standard. 

The  answer  to  this  need  has  been  the 
application  of  scientific  analysis  to  business 
operations,  and  the  development  of  a 
method  of  checking  up  on  current  opera- 
tions, which  in  most  discussions  has  been 
termed  "budgetary  control." 

One  banker  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  it,  probably  more  than  any 
other  in  this  country,  recently  made  the 
statement  that  he  had  yet  to  see  any 
business,  and  he  believed  there  was  none, 
which  could  not  be  brought  out  of  its 
difficulties  and  into  a  better  position 
through   the  use  of  budgetary  control. 

In  brief,  the  following  five  points 
summarize  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  budgetary  control: 

1.  Budgeting  substitutes  definite  facts 
and  figures  for  guesswork,  and  intelligent 
planning  for  blindfold  fumbling. 

2.  It  employs  co-ofjeration,  and  it  does 
more,  it  enforces  co-operation,  indeed, 
creates  it. 

3.  It  serves  to  materialize  contem- 
plated actions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
results  of  those  actions  become  known 
before  the  actions  themselves  are  set  in 
motion. 

4.  It  helps  to  restrain  unwise  expansion. 

5.  It  provides  a  unified  plan  of 
operation  a  financial  working  plan  that, 
as  every  executive  knows,  is  of  the  utmost 
value  and  importance  to  any  enterprise. 


NO.  5  OF  A  SERIES  OF  AMCO-FED  HERDS 


Two  of  Mr.  Rauch's 
good  ones.  The  cow 
on  the  left  is  milk- 
ing 50  lbs.  per  day, 
nine  months  after 
freshening.  The  cow 
on  the  right  has 
made  over  1 5,000 
lbs.  in  the  past 
seven  months  and  is 
now  giving  60  lbs. 
per  day. 


Pasture  is  only 

Roughage 


PASTURE  grass  is  the  part  of  spring  and 
summer  dairy  rations  which  corresponds 
to  silage  and  hay.  This  grass  provides  suc- 
culence, bulk,  and  a  little  more  protein.  It  is 
composed  largely  of  water,  and  stimulates 
milk  production,  but  does  not  furnish  enough 
digestible  nutrients  to  hold  up  the  flow. 

Grain  must  be  fed  in  spring  and  summer  if 
high  production  is  to  be  maintained.  For  that 

is    the    only    way    you 


Ice  Cream  Production 
in  1928 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  has  issued  a  report  show- 
ing the  total  production  of  ice  cream  in 
1928.  At  the  time  of  tabulation,  early  in 
April,  1945  manufacturing  firms  in  the 
United  States  had  made  scheduled  reports. 
The  figures  however  should  not  be  taken 
as  representing  the  total  production. 

The  aggregate  figures  show  a  total  of 
117.849,680  gallons.  These  figures  being 
reported  by  manufacturers  also  show  that 
138,449,123  gallons  were  sold  at  wholesale 
while  13,601,969  gallons  were  sold  by  the 
manufacturers  at  retail. 


McClure,  Pa., 
March  20,  1929 

American  Milting  Company, 

Peori.-i,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

There  is  one  thing  I  like  particu- 
larly about  the  Amco  Open  Formula 
Feeds,  viz: — that  I  can  choose  the 
mixture  best  suited  to  my  roughage. 

I   have   been   using   Amco  Feeds 
for  three  or  four  years  and  at  prcs 
ent  am  feeding  Amco  20%  Flexible 
Dairy   Ration.    I   am   getting  good 
results. 

I  love  good  cows  and  have  only 
Registered  Purebred  Holsteins,  and 
I  think  I  have  some  good  ones. 

Amco  Open  Formula  Feeds  will 
permit  a  good  cow  to  show  what  she 
can  do. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  M.  Rauch 


can  get  into  your  cows 
enough  digestible  ma- 
terial to  produce  a  large 
flow  of  milk  after  the 
first  flush  of  pasture  is 
over. 

Mr.  John  M.  Rauch  of 
McClure,  Pa.,  feeds 
Amco  20%  Dairy  Ra- 
tion, which  contains 
the  right  amount  of 
protein  to  supplement 
either  pasture  or  a  good 
grade  of  legume  hay. 

DIVISION  OFFICE: 

MUNCY,  PA. 


MCO 


FEED  MIXINC  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Plants  u(:  Peoria,  111.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Alfalfa  Plants  at:  Powell,  Garland,  and  Worland,  Wye. 
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A  TUCULAR 

Hiiih  Pressure 

Mlir  CCCLCC 


Rolls-Royce  quality  at  Ford  pncesi  A  Ren- 
uine  tubular.  hiRh  pressure  milk  co<^er  ot 
the  type  endorsed  by  all  authorities.  Easily 
cleaned.  Sanitary.  Built  of  copper  and 
bronze  throughout.  Nothing  to  rust  or 
wear  out.   Made  in  two  sizes. 


*>^, 


>CCICLC 

HILr  CCCLCK 


ORIOLE  coolers  are  made  in  two  sizes.  Size  A  cools  35  gallons  of  milk  an 
hour  and  is  priced  at  $34.50.  Size  B  cools  50  gallons  an  hour  and  is 
priced  at  $40.50.  Both  sizes  consist  of  iK'  diameter  seaml^  a>pper  tubes 
g^  i\hat  cleaning  between  them  is  easy.  A  bp.  fo""ri;n^°^he  tubes 
wh^made.  runs  along  their  under  side,  providing  a  RUide  for  the  flow  of 
S^from  one  tube  to  the  next.  The  water  f^ows  through  these  V  shaped 
flanges  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  tube  interior  so  that  al  possible  cool  ng 
surfaS  is  utilized.  This  space  is  "dead  metal"  on  other  tubular  or  corrugated 

Troughs  are  removable  without  tools.  Reservoir,  troughs,  and  all  other 
parts  have  only  smooth,  round,  tinned  surfaces— no  square  comers. 

The  Oriole  is  guaranteed  without  restriction  against  imperfect  workman- 
ship or  materials  and  to  withstand  without  leakage  a  pressure  of  75  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Ask  us  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  90. 

CriERRY-BURRELL  CORPORATION 


2324  Market  St.,  PhiUdelphia 
Ruuell  and  Ostend  Su.,  Baltimore 
1U9  Peon  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 


54  West  Maple,  Colnmbus 
I61S  East  25th  St.  Cleveland 
345  West  Jeflers«n  St,  Syracuse 


Now  We  Can  Show  You  the 

NEW  McCormick-Deering 
Cream  Separator 


CAPAcrms: 

jjo  to  1500  lb$.  •/ 
milk  p«r  hour 


Ball  Bearings 

at  all 

High-Speed 

Points 


Hand, 
Belted,  or 
Electric 


(jfJoO  Buy  hive  seen  the  Harvester 
*^  Company's  announcement  of  their  New 
McCormick'Dcenng  Cream  Separators.  We 
now  have  the  6r>t  of  (hem  in  our  store. 

The  New  McCormickDeering  has  many 
remarkable  improvtments.  The  machine  now 
has  highgrade  ball-bearing  equipment 
11  ill  high-speed  points.  Its  operation  u  the 
bst  word  in  light-running  ease  and  durability 
A  completely  new  bowl  of  skillful  design, 
with  a  skim-milk-regulatmg  screw  controling 


the  cream  density,  combines  with  other 
features  to  produce  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  cltanest-skimming  machine  on  the  market. 
Splash  lubrication  that  completely  lubritates. 
A  supply  can  with  outside  faucet  Every 
provision  for  sanitation  and  easy  cleaning. 

The  six  sixes  >A  the  New  McCormick 
Dctnng  fit  every  need  —"from  one  cow  to  a 
hundred."  You  are  bound  to  like  this  ne-« 
machine.  We  will  demonstrate  here  or  on 
your  farm  with  no  obligitwo  to  yov 


Feed  Grain  With  Pasture 

High-producing  cows  need  grain  even 
when  on  good  pasture.  Early  pasture  graas 
ia  high  in  protein.  »o  grain  mixtures  should 
not  conuin  more  than  1 5  percent  protein 
for  best  reaulu. 


Plain  Logic 


Need  Lower  Farm  Tax, 
Says  Penn  State  Man 

Revision  of  taxes  to  relieve  farmers  of 
the  excessive  tax  burden  on  farm  property 
in  general  and,  especially,  on  farm  real 
estate  is  pointed  out  as  a  distant  need  by 
Prof.  F.  P.  Weaver,  head  of  the  Depart- 

t   -xf    A>Tr:>-i>l»iir»l    Rconomics   at    the 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

No  problem  which  confronts  the  farmer 
has  so  much  ethical  and  economic  justi- 
fication for  relief  by  legislation  as  the  tax 
problem,  the  Penn  State  economist 
asserts.  He  declares  that  adjustments  in 
bases  for  taxation  to  keep  pace  with 
changes  in  the  types  and  sources  of  in- 
comes of  the  people,  like  most  economic 
adjustments,  are  at  least  one  or  two 
generations  behind  the  changes  to  which 
they  tend  to  conform.  The  general  prop- 
erty tax.  at  one  time  the  sole  source  of 
income  to  the  ruling  class,  still  constitutes 
too  large  a  share  of  the  source  of  all 
taxes,  in  his  opinion. 

•■  Not  only  is  too  large  a  share  of  all  tax 
burdens  resting  upon  general  property 
but,  because  of  administrative  difficulties. 
Professor  Weaver  points  out.  "real 
estate  bears  an  undue  share  of  the  general 
property  tax. " 

In  relation   to  the  volume  of   business 
carried    on.     agriculture    is    outetandmg 
among    all    modem    occupations    for    the 
large  amount  of  real  estate  that  is  used  in 
this  connection.  Weaver  explains.    Farm 
surveys  and  farm  accounts  throughout  the 
country  show  that  the  average  farm  turns 
its  entire  capital  about  once  in  six  years. 
The    farmers    of    Pennsylvania    in    1923, 
with  an  invested  capital  of  $1 .500.000.000. 
of   which   almost   $1,230,000,000   was    in 
lands  and  buildings,  produced  $318,700.- 
000  worth  of  products.    All  products  were 
valued  at  only  a  trifle  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  invested  capital  and  at  just 
about  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  value 
of   land   and    buildings  on   Pennsylvania 
farms. 


American  Institute 

of  Co-operation 

The  fifth  summer  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Co-operation  will  be  held 
on  the  campus  of  the  Louisana  State 
University,  at  Baton  Rouge.  Louisana. 
beginning  July  29th.   1929. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  In- 
stitute trade  conferences  01  icaums  «»• 
operative  groups  will  be  held  on  problem* 
affecting  their  respective  industries.  Spe- 
cial  classes  will  be  conducted  through  the 
four-week  period.  A  list  of  nearly  100 
authorities  are  arranging  to  be  present 
to  make  addresses  and  participate  in  the 
discussions. 

This  year's  Institute  will  feature  the 
questions  of  membership  relations,  fi 
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Co-operative  Purchasing 

Increasing 

Collective  purchasing  on  the  part  of 
farmers  cooperative  business  associations 
is  increasing.  Farm  supplies  and  farm- 
home  necessities  have  been  bought  collec- 
tively by  our  farmers  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  but  never  before  on  the  scale  that 
now  prevails. 

Not  only  has  the  buying  of  supplies  and 
necessities  through  local  associations  in- 
creased materially  during  recent  years, 
but  the  large-scale  purchasing  associa- 
tion has  developed  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  most  optimistic  advocates. 
Furthermore,  this  type  of  cooperative 
enterprise  is  continuing  to  develop.  New 
organizations  are  being  planned  to  serve 
the  farmers  of  large  areas,  such  as  whole 
states,  or  producing  regions  including 
portions  of  several  states. 

Some  of  these  associations  are  indepen- 
dent enterprises,  others  are  subsidiaries  of 
state    farm    bureaus    or    state    farmers 
unions,  while  others  are  affiliated  with  the 
larger  cooperative  marketing  associations. 
Twenty-odd    of    these    big    purchasing 
associations   transacted   business   in    1927 
amounting    to    about    $60,000,000.     The 
same   associations   in    1928  handled   busi- 
ness    that     approached     closely     to     the 
$100,000,000  mark,  with  indications  that 
the  1929  figures  will  go  far  beyond  those 
of  the  past  year. 


ing  and  management  of  co-operativ< 

During  the  Institute  a  meeting  of  co- 
operative leaders  will  be  held  when  they 
will  formally  ratify  a  plan  for  the  creation 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Agricultural 
Co-operatives.  The  agency  is  to  be  an 
overhead  body  which  will  speak  for  all 
member  co-operatives  on  legislative  ques- 
tions and  other  questions  of  public  interest. 
Attendance  is  expected  from  practically 
every  State,  from  Canada  and  from  a 
number  of  foreign  countries. 

Farm  Wages  and  Labor 
Supply  in  New  Jersey 

Statistics  available  from  the  various 
Agricultural  DepartmenU  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  released  April  13th,  indi- 
cate that  the  present  average  prices  o( 
farm  labor  are  estimated  as  follows.  By 
the  month  with  board.  $4900;  by  the 
month  without  board.  $73.00;  by  the  day 
with  board  $2.53;  without  board.  $3.40 
These  figures  compare  with.  $43.00; 
$70.00:  $2.80  and  $3.40.  the  average 
prices  paid  one  year  ago. 

The  present  supply  of  farm  labor  u 
estimated  at  97  per  cent  of  a  normal  and  1 
the  demand  at  92  per  cent  of  a  normal 
This  results  in  a  potential  supply  of 
farm  labor  of  105.4  per  cent  of  a  normal, 
as  compared  with  101  per  cent,  the  po- 
tential one  year  ago. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Diary  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  March.  1929. 

No.  Inspections  Made 2114 

Sediment  Tests 2467 

No.      Permanent     Permits 

Issued 93 

No.     Temporary     Permits 

Issued 98 

No.  Meetings  Held 5 

Attendance 437 

Reels  Movies  Shown 2 

No.  Man  Days  - 

Fairs  and  Elxhibits hm 

Bacteria  Tests  Made  ^"^ 

(Plants) „  51 

No.  Miles  Traveled 19243 

During  the  month  9  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  12 
dairies  were  reinstated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date  128,518  farm  inspections 
have  been   made. 


First  Darky:  "What  fo'  you  name  yo' 
baby  'Electricity*.  Mose?" 

Second  Darky:  "Well,  mah  name  am 
Mose.  and  mah  wife's  name  am  Dinah, 
and  if  Dinahmose  don't  make  electricity 
what  does  dey  make?"  —Open  Road 


Canada  exported  over  nine  million 
dollars  worth  of  milk  and  its  products  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  February  28. 
1929.  representing  an  increase  of  three 
million  dollars  over  the  previous  corres- 
ponding twelve  months. 


The  18th  cooperative  Public  Sale  o( 
Bradford  County  Registered  Holsteim, 
is  to  be  held  in  Troy.  Pennsylvania.  o« 
Wednesday,  May  22nd.  1929. 

With  its  six  Cow  Testing  Associations  b 
operation,  its  ten  year-old  Bull  Associ* 
tion  and  other  activities  great  advanc« 
have  been  made  in  the  quality  of  its  Hoi- 
stein  cattle.  A  large  number  of  the  animsk 
in  the  consignment  sale  are  reported  tn 
have  high  cow  testing  association  record* 
All  the  cattle  in  the  sale  have  bed 
tuberculin  tested  and  most  of  them  coO 
from  fully  accredit«d  Herds. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association 

The     following     statistics     show 

the   average   operations  of   all    the 

Inter-State  Milk   Producers'   Asso- 
rii  •  ._    -•.;  —  -. .:*.!- 

testing,  weighing  and  general  mem- 
bership work.for  the  month  of 
March.  1929. 

No.  Tests  Made 6496 

No.  Plants  Investigated.  41 
No.  Membership  Calls.  .  177 
No.  New  Memberss 

Signed 66 

No.  Cows  Signed 445 

No.  Transfers  Made ....        22 

iqi.    No.  Meetings  Attended  .         13 

No.  Attending  Meetings       746 


18th  CO-OP.   PUBLIC  SALE 

BRAnFOun    County    Uix;ihti:ui:i>    IIoi.htkins 

Sale  Pavilion,  Troy,  Pa.,  Wednesday,  May  22,  1929 

40  Cows  fresh  or  due  soon,  12  Heifer  Calves  and  YearUngs,  8  Bulls 

SPECIA  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  <laughler»  of  Berylwood  Prince  Aagaie  Chicago,  the  II  47  pound  and  $3,100  .on  of  Berylwood  Prince  Aaggie,  the  famous  $125,000  sira. 
A  Show  Cow  due  at  sale  time,  daughter  of  BradCo  Molingen  Ponliac.  the  1077  pound  Bull  Association  hire. 

Piebe,  36th.  from  •  29  pound  2-yr.  old  daughter  of  Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac. 


Find  77  Food 

Violations  in  Month 

One  of  the  most  common,  recent  viola- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Pure  Food  Law 
has  been  the  artificial  coloring  of  food 
products. 

During  March,  a  total  of  77  prosecutions 
were  ordered,  and  of  this  number  24  were 
for  the  use  of  artificial  coloring.  The  food 
products  so  adulterated  were  catsup, 
imitation  jelly  used  in  jelly  doughnuts,  fish, 
mayonnaise,  pie  filler,  jelly  used  in  jelly 
rolls,  bologna  and  weiners. 

In  commenting  on  this  condition.  Di- 
rector Kellogg  points  out  that  the  pure 
food  laws  make  clear  that  any  article  of 
food  is  considered  adulterated  if  colored 
so  as  to  mislead  or  deceive  the  purchaser 
or  if  it  contains  a  chemical  for  coloring 
purposes  which  is  injurious  to  health. 


Fewer  Horses 

in  Pennsylvania 

The  number  of  farm  horses  in  Pennsyl- 
vania continues  to  decrease.  Figures  com- 
piled by  the  Penna.  Department  of  Statis- 
tics indicate  a  decrease  of  about  10,000 
on  January  I  St.  1929,  as  compared  to  one 
year  ago. 

While  the  decrease  is  general  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the 
State  is  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole.  An  increase  of  $4  per 
head  in  value  was  reported. 

The  number  of  mules  remains  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  The  average  value 
per  head  increased  $6.00. 

Berks.  Bradford.  Bucks.  Chester.  Craw- 
ford. Franklin.  Lancaster  and  York 
Counties  lead  in  the  numbers  of  horses 
reported.  They  all  range  above  10.000 
with  Lancaster  County  high  with  17.290 
head. 


Grow  Healthy  Chicks 

On  Over  1800  Farms 

^  Poultrymen  in  50  counties  are  engaged 
in  growing  healthy  chicks  in  demonstra- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  Poultry  Elxtension 
S|)ecialists.  according  to  John  Vandervort. 
in  charge  of  the  service.  I  lis  associates  are 
Harry  H.  Kauffman.  Carl  O  Dossin.  and 
Donald  C.  I  Icnderson. 

Nearly  a  million  chicks  are  being  grown 
by  the  1800  co-operators  in  the  project. 
Many  other  poultrymen  are  following  the 
same  practices  as  a  result  of  meetings 
held  during  the  past  winter.  Some  of 
these  are  operating  on  a  large  scale. 


Financial  Primer 

Five  year-old  Mary  was  teaching  three- 
year-old  Audrey  the  value  of  different 
coins : 

"That's  a  dime:  it  will  buy  lots  of 
candy.  That's  a  nickel;  it  will  buy  an 
ice-cream  cone.  That's  a  penny;  it's  only 
good  for  Sunday-school  I 


A  Yearling  daughter  of  King  Piebe,  31 

A      t  A   fU\  i     ~      ...    ^t l-U-. ..*....■  

'2't"wolyea™old!rdue""at*Mre'time."Saughter8  of  Echo  Alcartra  Sylvia  Lad.  whose  dam  last  year  made  around  WO  lbs.  butter. 
An  October  bull  sired  by  a  son  of  Bradford  County',  first  30  pound  cow.  Wilawana  Pearl,  and  from  a  dam  who  produced  in  C. 
milk  and  730  lbs.  butter  on  2  milkings  |>er  day. 

Many  of  the  consignment  have  creditable  C.  T.  A.  records. 
All  cattle  Federal  Tuberculin  tested,  most  of  them  fully  accredited.       60-day  Retest  Privilege. 

For  Catalogue  Apply  to 

R.   H.    FLEMING  315   Main   Street  TOWANDA,   PA. 


T.  A.  work   17.163  lbs. 


(;Ui:UTVHKY     AUCTION     SAI.K 

60 — Blood  Tested  Guernseys — 60 

The  Chester  County  Guernsey  Breeders'   Association  will  hold  its  Second 
Annual  Sale  at  Sunny  Ridge  Farms,  Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa.,  on 

Wednesday,  May  29th,  1929,  at  12  noon 

{luiskrn  Standard  Time) 

The  animals  in  this  consignment  are  from  the  best  herds  in  Chester  County 
and  include  a  sclectii)n  from  "Breidablik  Farms,"  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

There  will  Ihj  50  mature  cows,  some  of  which  have  A.  R.  records,  25  open 
and  bred  heifers  and  7  young  hulls  of  excellent  breeding. 

These  cattle  represent  some  of  the  l)est  families  of  the  breed.  They  are 
healthy,  being  negative  to  the  standard  tests  for  T.  B.,  and  abortion  and  the 
owners  stand  back  of  every  statement  made.  •       i       r    u     u    * 

It  will  be  an  excellent  opi>ortunity  to  secure  healthy  animals  of  the  best 
breeding.     Plan  to  attend  the  sale.     Write  for  catalogue. 

WALTER  F.  ANDREWS.  M.  M.  HOLLINd WORTH, 

Beach  City,  Ohio,  Landenl)erg,   Pa., 

/tuclioneer.  Chairman  Sale  LommdUe. 

].  B.   LINGLE,   Jlanafli-r  lireldahlik  Farms.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Stni  ft 
Liltratan 


HOL/-TEIN/    FOR    PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

\ff^^a  Xfilh  Increased  milk  yield  per  cow.  sccordinir  to  reliable 
iVtUTc  IflHli  authorities,  resalta  in  larirer  profits.  Holsteina  produce 
the  t.ioBt  milk  and  butterfat.  That's  why  the  majority  of  dairymea  milk 
HoUteini.  Bxttuihn  StrvUt 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Str**t,  Chicace.  Illinois  3 


® 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CH^CKS^^„^s  _^^  s„,p  ^_  „    j,. 

Per  50  100  500  1000   j 

Lar.c  Barron  Engliih  S.  C.  While  Ughorn. $7  $13  $63         $125 

Sil«r  Uccd  Wyrndottc  Barred  Rock..  S.  C.  Red.       $8  $   .5   ^    %7i  $U() 

Mammoth  Light  Bmhma.  ..  __  .  $^  a        inaia      L     r»  j 

Sent  parcel  po.t  prepaiJ,  10096  live  deliveair  guaranteed.      10%  Book.Order. 

Catalog  Free 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,        BOX  K  SHERIDAN,  PA, 


Less  work  needed 
to  clean  cans 

THE  work  of  cleaning  milk 
cans  can  he  done  more 
safely,  rapidly',  throughly  and 
economically  with  Oakite. 
This  economical,  sutlsless 
cleaner  loosens  grease,  dried- 
on  milk  and  dirt  rapidly  and 
completely — rinsing  leaves  all 
equipment  clean,  film-free  and 
sweet  smelling.  No  grit,  no 
ahrasive— nothing  to  injure 
metal  surfaces.  Oakite  does 
the  work  -little  if  any  hand 
brushing  or  washing  are 
needed. 

You  can  get  Oakite  through 
our  nearby  Serivce  Man.  A 
line  to  us  will  put  him  in 
touch  with  you. 

Oakll*  Serolct  Mtn.  eUanlnf  tpeelaU$lM,  af 

totaled  in  th*  leading   Industrial  cenlert  of 

the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

3«H  Thames  St.        NEW  YORK  CITY 

OAKITE 

J/tdustnal  Oeaningl^iatenah  m^Methodt 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  now  for 

May  delivery. 
Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks,  $15  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  lOOf  White  Leg- 
horn Chicks,  $12  per  100.    Good  .traigbt 
stock,  guaranteed  tielivery. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  WARREN  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Phone  8278 


BARRON  COUNTY  DAIRY  COWS 

Mi>Jiliid    Actrt-dited   Area 

HOL.STEINS-<;UERNSEYS-JERStY.S 

Wc  have  for  wile  at  all  times,  purclircd  and  high 

grade  cow«  of  all  breeds.    You  l>uy  di reel  from  the 

farmrr.      Driving    and     tc.ting    free,      tine    Sales 

I'nvilicm  for  aswrnhling.  „,,..,.. >..o4.> 

BARRON   COUNTY    HOLSTEIN    BREEDERS 

ASSOCIATION 

lncor|K>rated  Co-operative 

F.  J.  KRAHENBUHL,  Secretary,  Barron,  Wis. 


The  "E-Z"  Shock  Absorbing  Seat  Spring 

will  make  the  farm  niBihliiosTR  ACTORS,  etc.,  ride 
EASY.  It  ahsorhs  the  Side-shiuUs  that  are  so  in- 
iuriou  »  to  the  Spine  and 
nervous  system.  Kits 
an.v  iiiaillinc.  Satisfac- 
ti  on  fiunranteed  or  mnn- 
f.v  rifiinilcd.  Hundreds 
ftf  uiiNoliritcd  testimon- 
ial, from  plelsed  users,  ndivired  l.y  parcel  jwst. 
Send  for  circular  GEO.   J.   KRUM, 

Agents  Wanted  Old   Chatham,   N.  ^  . 


CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— English  per  I0() 

Strain *!oI!!! 

Barred  Rocks 'ZjH 

White  Rocks JiUI 

S.C.Red. 3.m 

Broilers J"'J" 

jVli^^ 10.00 

My  parent  stock  is  selected  and  culled  for 
heavy  layers.  E.  B.  Thompson  and  Parks 
Strain.  All  good  chicks.  \m%  live  delivered. 
Soecial  Price  on  Larger  Orders.  Circular 
Free.  JACOB  NIEMOND 

Box  M,     McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

For  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested  Holsteiu. 
Guernseys  and  Jereeys.  Real  milk  producers. 
Carload  lots  a  specialty.     Priced  to  sell. 

See  sr  IVrlU 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

IFe  handle  alt  kindr  of  cattle 

HoUteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Spteialty 

All  cowg  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  g  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  deliver/  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightatown,  N.  J. 


High  grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Dairy  Cows 

Car  load  lots  a  specialty 

JOHN  S.  MATHIS,  New  Augusta,  Ind. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  Fe  Temple 

Printer 

B«U  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Quietness  and  convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  &  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO   IN   EVERY   ROOM 

Single  rooms.  . .  .   $3.00     $3.30     $4.00 

Double  rooms   .  .      4.50       5.00       6.00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and  .75 

DINNER  $1.00,  $1.15.  $1.50 


Feed  only  whole  sweet  milk  for  at  least 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  a  calf's 
life. 
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What  Have  Pipe  Organs  

Or  Railroad  Signals 


«]^ 


To  Do  With 


Laval 


Magnetic    Milkers? 


MAGNETIC  force,  which  is  used  to  control  the  pulsa- 
tions in  the  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  is  also 
used  extensively   for   many  other  purposes;    wher- 
ever   efficiency,    lightning    speed     and    dependability    are 
required.      Magnetic  force  is  employed  in    the   marvelous 
piF>e  organs  to  control  hundreds  of  valves;  in  the  operation 


of  railway  signals,  switches;  in  your  telephone,  radio,  and 
for  many  other  uses. 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  the  use  of  magnetic 
force  provides  the  most  dependable,  most  effective  and 
uniform  pulsation  control  ever  devised.  In  addition,  the 
Magnetic  has  14  other  exclusive  features,  making  it  the 
world's  best  milker.  It  has  all  the  good  features  ever 
developed  in  De  Laval  Milkers  but  requires  much  less 
power,  is  easier  to  handle  and  install.  Made  in  a  variety 
of  sizes.     Can  be  operated  with  engine  or  motor. 

A  De  Laval  Magnetic  will  milk  cows  better,  save  you 
more  time  and  give  every  dairyman  greater  profit  and 
satisfaction  than  anything  he  can  buy. 

Also  the  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 
—For  the  Low  Price  Field  ^ 

The  best  milker  of  its  kind.  Units  can  be  used  on  any 
single  pipe  line  milker  installation.  Made  in  one  and  two 
unit  sizes  for  milking  one  to  20  cows.  Send  coupon  for 
information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  9838 

New  York,  165  Broadway 

Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Send  coupon  for  full  information  -  -  - 
Either  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  or  Utility 
Milkers  are]  sold  on  such  easy  terms  they 
pay  for  themselves  -  -  Ask  for  information 
on  De  Laval  Separators.      ------- 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  Jc  t  r   H 

full  information  on  (dfj^lir  Jhich 


Name . 


a_r! 


Town 

State R.  F.  D. 


No.  Cows 
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West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philad 


1  lie  Hoistein-Friesian  Association  ^s^^ 


No.  2 


•  •^a     o 


Holds  44th  Annucti  v^onvention  in  Philadelphia 


A  record  attendance  marked  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Hoistein-Friesian  Asso- 
^^liation  of  America  which  was  held  in 
t'hiladelphia  during  the  week  of  June  3rd, 
1929.  A  total  attendance  of  over  1200 
was  reported,  a  larger  number  than  has 
attended  any  convention  in  the  last  six 
years.  Of  this  number  nearly  225  repre- 
sented the  official  delegates,  from  practic- 
ally all  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  the 
officers,  directors  and  extension  men  of  the 
organization. 


^' 


interesting  address  on  "Breed  Improve- 
ment Plan,"  in  which  he  stressed  the 
necessity  of  raising  herd  averages  rather 
than  that  of  individual  cows.  The  herd 
test  method,  he  believed,  was  the  most 
forward  step  that  has  been  taken  by  any 
breed  associations. 

H.  W.  Norton,  Jr..  Su[>erintendent  of 
Advanced  Registry,  Hoistein-Friesian  As- 
sociation of  America,  made  a  report  of 
the  work  of  that  department  for  the  past 
year.       He     touched    upon     the    various 


development  of  this  work  in  the  future. 
A.  J.  Glover,  Editor  of  Hoards  Dairy- 
man, supported  the  movement  of  the 
association  in  its  herd  testing  program. 
Better  and  better  cows  should  be  our 
slogan.  He  also  supF>orted  the  tuberculin 
testing  of  dairy  cattle  and  advised  caution 
in  the  development  of  plans  for  the  proper 
handling  of  contagious  abortion  testing 
work,  after  a  definite  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  and  procedure  for  the 
testing  of  cows  so  affected. 


drink  milk?  We  were  informed  that  on 
this  occasion  it  required  over  1200  half- 
pint  bottles  of  high  grade  Holstein  milk 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  visitors. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  party  proceeded 
by  auto  bus  to  Longwood  Gardens,  the 
home  of  Pierre  S.  duPont.  where  the 
mammoth  conservatories  and  gardens 
were  visited  and  enjoyed.  Later  in  the 
evening  there  was  an  illuminated  fountain 
display,  which  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  elaborate  of  any  in  the  country 


Purebred  Hoistein-Friesian  Herd  of  H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe.  Pa..  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Hoistein- 
Friesian  Clubs.    This  herd  has  been  free  of  tuberculosis  for  ten  years  and  has  recently  passed  clean  the  test  for  contagious  abortion. 


The  sessions  of  the  convention  were 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 
Monday's  sessions  were  devoted  to  com- 
mittee meetings,  principally  in  connection 
with  Finance,  Elxtension  Service,  Quali- 
fications of  Judges  and   Fair  Prices. 

Tuesday's  Sessions 

The  day's  sessions  opened  with  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  which 
was  followed  by  an  open  meeting  of  the 
convention.  This  session  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  open  forum  and  many 
features  of  interest  to  the  Holstein 
breeder  were  discussed. 

At  this  session  Prof.  O.  E.  Reed,  Bureau 
of  Dairying,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  made  an 


activities  of  the  Advanced  Registry  De- 
partment and  touched  particularly  upon 
the  classifications  of  herds  and  sires  under 
the  association  plan.  There  are  35  herds 
now  classified.  The  classifications  are 
based  upon  the  rating  of  individual  cows, 
and  in  the  case  of  bulls  on  the  records  of 
their  daughters. 

E^rl  J.  Cooper,  Director  of  Elxtension 
Service,  followed  with  an  address  on  "Our 
Extension  Service."  Mr.  Cooper  outlined 
the  year's  accomplishments  of  his  de- 
partment based  upon  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  work  to  be  done,  including 
publicity  programs,  literature,  shows  and 
fairs,  Boys  and  Girls  Calf  Club  work. 
Service  to  Breeders  and  miscellaneous 
activities,  etc.,  together  with  the  proposed 


Winterthur  Trip 

As  the  guests  of  Mr.  H.  F.  duPont  and 
Mr.  Pierre  S.  duPont,  the  members  of 
the  association  and  their  guests  visited 
the  Winterthur  Farms  of  the  former  and 
the  Longwood  Gardens  of  the  latter  host. 

Over  1200  members  and  their  guests 
left  Philadelphia  on  the  steam  boat  City  of 
Chester,     for     Wilmington,     Delaware. 

Here  they  were  taken  by  automobile 
bus  to  Winterthur  Farm,  where  the  out- 
standing Holsteins  of  Mr.  duPont,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  R.  Danks,  were  in- 
spected. This  herd  which  numbers  over 
300  head  is  both  free  from  tuberculosis 
and  contagious  abortion. 

Supper  was  served  at  Winterthur 
Farms— and,  can  the  Holstein  dairyman 


The  guests  then  returned  to  Wilmington 
by  bus  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  by 
steamboat. 

Wednesday's  Session 

The  general  business  session  of  the 
convention  was  held  on  Wednesday. 
Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  president,  presid- 
ing. 

Following  the  call  to  order,  an  address 
of  welcome  was  made  by  the  Hon.  H.  A. 
Mackey,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

Following  a  roll  call  of  the  delegates  the 
convention  proceeded  with  the  general 
business  of  the  meeting. 

Reports  of  the  auditors,  the  treasurer, 
the  secretary,  of  various  departmental 
(Continued  on  pace  6) 
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Have  You  Ever  Seen  Bacteria  in  Milk? 


We  have  all  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  bacteria,  but  it  is  only  by  the  use  of 
a  inicrosco[>e  that  they  can  be  seen. 
Bacteria  are  very  small  plants  that  are 
capable  of  very  rapid  growth  under  proper 
conditions  of  food,  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture.     Like  other   plants,    bacteria   grow 

moisture,  and  a  temperature  above  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Bacteria  are  widely 
distributed  in  air,  water,  soil,  and  even 
in  our  digestive  system  where  they  aid  in 
the  assimilation  of  our  food. 

There  are  many  types  of  bacteria,  some 
of  which  are  harmful,  such  as  those  that 
cause  disease  in  man  or  in  animals,  and 
are  transmitted  through  the  air,  water,  or 
milk.  Others  are  absolutely  essential  to 
man's  existence  in  the  world.    Plant  food 


This  is  a  sample  of  high  grade  milk 
under  the  microscope.  The  yellow  spots 
are  not  bacteria,  but  the  light  shining 
through  the  fat  globules  were  located. 
The  large  blue  spots  are  udder  cells. 


in  the  soil  could  not  be  used,  and  manure 
and  fertilizers  would  not  become  available 
for  plant  use  if  it  were  not  for  the  action 
of  these  tiny  plants  in  the  soil,  if  plants 
could  not  grow  both  animals  and  humans 
would  soon  perish. 

Between  the  extremes  of  disease-bearing 
organisms  on  the  one  hand  and  those  that 
are  essential  to  all  life,  we  find  many 
types  of  bacteria  especially  those  that 
cause  food  to  spoil  and  milk  to  sour,  or 
have  a  bad  odor.  It  is  with  this  latter 
type  that  we  shall  deal  in  this  discussion. 

The  plate  count  has  been  in  common  use 
to  determine  the  bacteria  count  of  milk 
for  many  years.  In  this  method,  a  well- 
mixed  sample  is  taken  from  the  weigh 
tank,    iced    thoroughly,    and   sent  "-he 

laboratory.    Here  it  is  diluted  wit  .-ile 

water  in  the  proportion  of  ont.  to  a 
thousand,  or  one  to  ten  thousand,  depend- 
ing upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  to  be 
examined.  A  small  amount  of  this  dilution 
is  then  transferred  to  a  circular  dish  or 


By  FLOYD  EALY,  Quality  Control 
plate  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and 
two  inches  high.  Then  a  solution  of 
beef  broth  or  melted  gelatin  is  added  to 
this  dish.  Bacteria  grow  very  rapidly  in 
this  material.     These  dishes  are  then  put 


Department,  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council 
to  dissolve  the  butterfat.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  butterfat  globules  are  larger 
than  bacteria  and  would  tend  to  hide 
them.  The  slide  is  then  dried  and  dipped 
in  wood  alcohol  to  fix  the  smear  to  the 
slide.  It  is  next  stained  in  a  solution  of 
methylene  blue.     All   the  common   types 


UtXAKi    aiivi    «.CU1    uc 


II 

This  shows  bacteria  in  milk  caused  by 
improperly  cleansed  or  poorly  constructed 
utensils.  This  type  of  bacteria  are  large, 
round,  and  grow  in  clumps. 


in  an  incubator  at  body  temperature  for 
two  days.  Elach  organism  grows  so  rapidly 
that  it  forms  a  clump  or  colony  which  can 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Due  to  the 
long  period  of  incubation  it  is  essential 
that  all  pipettes,  tubes,  dishes,  water,  etc.. 
be  absolutely  sterile.  After  incubation  the 
number  of  colonies  is  multiplied  by  the 
dilution  and  the  result  is  the  bacteria 
count.  Thus,  if  twenty  colonies  were 
seen  and  the  dilution  was  I  to  1000,  the 
count  would  be  20,000.  For  this  method  a 
large  amount  of  equipment  is  needed  and 
a  long  time  has  elapsed  before  the  results 
are  secured. 

To  overcome  these  objections,  the  direct 
microscopic  test  was  devised  by  Dr. 
Breed  at  N.  Y.  Agric.  ELxpt.  Station,  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  In  this  method,  one-sixth 
of  a  drop  of  milk  is  taken  from  the  weigh 
tank  with  a  pipette  that  has  a  hair-like 
opening  through  its  center.  This  milk  is 
spread  evenly  over  one  square  centimeter 
of  space  on  a  glass  slide.  This  slide  will 
hold  sixteen  samples  of  milk  and  is  etched 
at  the  top  and  bottom  where  the  patrons' 
number  can  be  written.  This  slide  is 
dried  on  a  can  of  hot  water  or  over  an 
electric  light  bulb  at  once.  As  soon  as  the 
moisture  is  evaporated,  all  bacteria  are 
killed.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
using  sterile  slides  and  pipettes,  as  very 
little  growth  can  take  place  before  the 
smear  is  dry.  These  smears  can  be  made 
as  rapidly  as  the  milk  is  dump>ed  at  the 
receiving  stations. 

Dr.  Breed's  method  of  staining  the  smear 
is   as   follows:     It    is   first   Hinnerl    in  xyol 


seen  with  the  microscope. 

The  high  power  of  the  microscope  is  used 
which  magnifies  about  six  hundred  times. 
Bacteria  appear  as  pin  point  or  pin  head 
spots  after  this  magnification. 

In  Figure  1,  we  see  a  sample  of  high 
grade  milk. 

Figure  I 

The  light  yellow  spots  shown  where  the 
butterfat  globules  were  located.  Large 
blue  spots  in  the  smear  indicate  udder  cells 
which  are  given  off  with  all  milk  in  the 
process  of  milking.  Dust  or  dirt  that  may 
have  gotten  on  the  slide  during  its  prepara- 
tion show  as  large  black,  brown  or  green 
spots  and  can  be  easily  told  from  bacteria. 


Ill 

Bacteria  in  milk  that  has  been  im- 
properly cooled.  Notice  the  small  organ- 
isms growing  in  pairs  or  short  chains. 


In   Figure   II,   we  see  large  clumps  of 
bacteria  of  various  shapes. 
Figure  11 

Dr.  Breed  in  Circular  No.  93,  of  N.  Y. 
Agric.  Elxpt.  Station  tells  us  that  these 
bacteria  come  from  improperly  cleansed 
or  poorly  con.structed  utensils,  such  as 
pails,  cans,  strainers,  or  milking  machines. 
All  utensils  should  be  rinsed  at  once  after 
use,  washed  with  hot  water,  washing 
powder,  and  a  brush,  sterilized  with 
boiling  water  or  steam  and  inverted  to 
air  and  dry.  Utensils  containing  cracks, 
or  open  seams  should  be  soldered  or  dis- 
carded. Bacteria  of  the  clumped  type 
cause  putrid,  unpleasant  odors  in  milk  and 
also  shorten  the  length  of  time  that  it  will 
keep  sweet. 

In  f-igure  II,  we  see  very  small  organisms 
ciiised  bv  r>oor  coolinir. 


Figure  III 
These  bacteria  grow  as  pairs  or  short 
chains.  They  cause  the  milk  sugar  in 
milk  to  be  changed  to  lactic  acid  which 
causes  milk  to  sour.  This  type  of  bacteria 
double  in  number  every  one-half  hour  at 


IV 
*"  Milk  from  a  cow  with  an  infected  udder . 
These  small  bead-like  orgatnisms  grow  in 
long,  winding  chains. 

sixty-five  degrees  to  seventy  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of 
prompt  cooling  of  milk.  Milk  as  drawn 
from  healthy  cows  contain  a  few  organisms, 
more  get  in  the  milk  by  the  process  of 
milking,  but  the  majority  of  high  counts 
are  caused  by  high  temperatures.  That  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  bacteria  counts 
are  much  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

Therefore  dairymen  should  cool  milk  in 
a  tank  of  fresh  cold  water  at  once  after 
milking.  Be  sure  that  the  water  is  above 
the  level  of  the  milk  in  the  can.  In  hot 
weather,  water  in  the  tank  should  be 
changed  for  the  second  time  before  going 
to  bed. 

In  Figure  IV,  we  see  milk  from  a  cow 
with  garget. 

Figure  IV 

This  type  of  organism,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Breed  grows  in  long  winding  chains 
associated  with  a  very  large  number  of 
udder  cells  and  blood  corpuscles.  These 
bacteria  can  often  be  noticed  a  few  days 
before  the  milk  becomes  stringy.  Cows 
that  are  almost  dry  or  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  lactation  often  show  this  condi- 
tion and  should  be  turned  dry. 

In  conclusion.  Circular  No.  93,  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, stresses  the  fact  that  to  produce 
clean  milk  of  a  low  bacteria  count: — ■ 

1.  The    milk    must     be    from    clean, 

healthy  cows. 

2.  The  milk  must   be  kept   free  from 

dirt  and  dust. 

3.  All    utensils    must    be    thoroughly 
washed  and  sterilized.  (     v 

4.  Proper    cooling     and    storage    are 
essential. 


Great  Interest  in  Farm   Show  Building 


Great  interest  in  the  preliminary  draw- 
ings for  thi  new  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show  Building  was  manifested 
in  recent  meetings  of  both  the  Farm 
Show  Commission  and  the  Farm  Show 
Committee.  The  drawings  were  explained 
in  detail  by  the  architects. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  C.  G.  Jordan,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  R.  G.  Bressler,  De- 
puty Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Miles 
Horst,  Secretary  of  the  State  Council  of 
Agricultural  Adsociations,  is  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  plans  and  will  en- 
deavor to  bring  together  the  ideas  and 
suggestions  of  the  various  farm  groups  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Committee  will 
report  its  findings  to  the  Commission  and 
then  to  the  architects.  At  that  time  it  is 
expected  that  the  plans  will  take  final 
form. 

Representative*    of    27    different    agri- 


cultural and  allied  organizations  were  pres- 
ent in  the  meeting  of  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show  Committee,  where  tremen- 
dous enthusiam  over  the  plans  and  pros- 
pects for  the  new  building  was  evidenced. 

The  committee  re-elected  its  officers, 
consisting  of  C.  G.  Jordan,  Chairman;  R. 
G.  Bressler,  Vice  Chairman  and  Treasurer; 
J.  M.  Fry,  Secretary;  and  Miles  Horst, 
Assistant  Secretary.  One  new  organiza- 
tion the  Pennsylvania  Brown  Swiss 
Cattle  Breeders  Association,  was  admitted 
to  membership  on  the  Committee. 

Reports  on  prospects  for  the  next  Show 
indicate  expansion  in  practically  all  de- 
partments. A  new  feature  which  may  be 
added  to  the  poultry  department  in  the 
near  future  is  a  turkey  show.  The  com- 
mittee went  on  record  as  favorable  to  the 
idea. 

Both  the  Commission  and  the  Show 
Committee  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
prospects  for  future  shows. 


441,270,000  Gallons  Milk  Produced  on  State's  Farms 


Milk  production  in  Pennsylvania  in  1928 
is  estimated  at  441,270,000  gallons  and 
valued  at  $112,254,920,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  is  an  increase 
in  production  of  approximately  7,370,000 
gallons  over  the  1927  total.  The  greater 
production  has  been  accomplished  without 
an  increase  in  number  of  dairy  cows,  the 
average  production  per  cow  being  approxi- 
mately 8  gallons  more  than  in  1927. 
Practically  the  same  amount  of  milk  was 
produced  by  the  dairy  herds  in  the  Com 
monwealth  in  1928  as  in  1924,  with  18,000 
fewer  cows. 

Due  to  better  breeding,  elimination  of 
tuberculosis,  better  feeding  and  improved 
management  generally,  the  average  annual 
milk  production  jjer  cow  is  now  approxi- 
mately 1 1 5  gallons  more  than  40  years  ago. 

Leading  counties  in  milk  production  in 


1928  were  Lancuster,   Bradford,   Chester, 
Susquehanna  and  Crawford. 

The  estimated  amount  of  milk  produced 
on  farms  and  the  approximate  value  in 
1928   in   the   Inter-State  Milk   Producers' 


Association  Territory  are  given 

ties  as  follows: 

Prcxiuction 
1928 

County  (gallons) 

Bedford 6.910.850 

Berk. 12.944.150 

BUir 4.842.200 

Buck. I2.243.8(M) 

Uieater 21.132.200 

CumberUnd 9.440.850 

Daupfiin 6.212.600 

Delaware 3.021.300 

Franklin 8.249.300 

Fulton 1.354.950 

Huntingdon 3.512.500 

Juniata 3.(41.400 

Lancaster 24.190,850 

Lebanon 6.781. 1(K) 

LehigK 4.128.900 

Mifflin 3.488.600 

fVlontgomery 11.156.200 

Northampton 5.169.100 

Phij.Hfiphia 547.700 

Schuylkill 3.175.000 

York 15.014,000 


by 


Value 

1928 

(Hollars) 

$2,004,150 

3,365.530 

1.309,280 

3. 5557.00 

6,762.300 

2.076.990 

1.428,900 

876,180 

2.062,320 

365.840 

948.380 

722.520 

6.047.710 

1.763.090 

1,032.220 

872.150 

2.900,610 

1.240.580 

175.260 

1.016.000 

3.753.500 


lune,  1929 
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166.657.750    $41,279,201 


Paiuoiiapb  No. 


While  Congress  is  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  enacting  a  new  tariff  law  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  Presi- 
dent Hoover  has,  under  the  flexible  pro- 
visions of  the  present  tariff  act,  ordered 
the  import  duties  on  milk  to  be  increased 
from  2'/2  cents  to  3V4  cenU  per  gallon, 
and  the  duty  on  cream  to  be  increased  from 
20  cents  to  30  cents  per  gallon.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  increases  are  of  50% 
each,  being  the  maximum  amount  allow- 
able under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  new  rates  will  become  effective  on 
June  14th.  While  these  rates  are  not  as 
/•high  as  those  pro- 
'  posed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  new 
Tariff  Act  they  will 
be  somewhat  help- 
ful during  the  pres- 
ent summer,  in  sta- 
bilizing the  cream 
market  in  the  great 
consuming  centers 
of  the  East. 

This  action  closes 
a  tariff  case  handled 
by  the  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission  under 
the  terms  of  the 
flexible  provision  of 
the  Act  of  1 922.  The 
National  Co-opera- 
tive Milk  Produ- 
cer's Federation  has 
been  active  in  this 
case  and  the  order 
of  the  President  in- 
creasing the  duty 
constitutes  another 
victory  for  the  mem- 
ber organizations 
working  through 
the  national  body. 
As  finally  passed 
by    the    House    of 


A  Study  of  the  Tariff  and  Farm  Relief 

By  R.  W.  BALDERSTON.  Secretary,  Inter-State  Muk  Producers'  Association 
unchanged     at     IVz 


the     rate     remains 
cents  per  pound. 

The  bill  as  passed  provides  a  tariff  of 
7  cents  per  pound  on  all  cheeses.  This  is 
being  vigorously  objected  to  by  the  dairy 
interests  because  while  perhaps  fairly  ade- 
quate for  the  American  or  cheddar  type 
of  cheese,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  entirely 
insufficient  to  protect  the  rapidly  growing 
Swiss  cheese  industry  in  New  York  and 
Wisconsin. 

On  July  8th,  1927,  the  President,  under 
the  flexible  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act 
increased    the    tariff    on   Swiss   cheese   to 


organization  based  its  requests  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  will 
again  represent  the  organized  American 
dairy  farmers  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  in  its  hearing  on  the  bill. 

The  dairy  industry,  while  primarily  in- 
terested    in    adequate     tariffs    on    dairy 
I       .  .1     -I .;...      <*^A    ^frU**!. 

dairy  products  substitutes,  has  a  very 
direct  interest  in  securing  adequate  tariff 
duties  on  vegetable  oils.  ELxcept  in  a  very 
few  unimportant  instances,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  failed,  in  framing 
its  bill,   to   make   provision   to  give   the 


Comparison  of  Duties  on  Dairy  Products  at  Present, 

in  Proposed  Bill  and  Requested  by 
The  National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers*  Federation 

. —  '    '  »^     -    —  i^  ■  — >-  ,_ 


AmcuM  iKO  MAxmuu  (Totbbsd 


PBiSBirT  Ratm  ih  Act  o»  1023 


PioPOBSO  IUtis  in 
Nsw  Housa  B'u, 


Rates  Requested  by  Federatiok 


707  (») 
(b) 
(0) 

(<n 

(e) 
708 


Milk,  fresh  or  lottr 

Skimmad  milk  snd  buttermilk 

Cream 


2HP-nJ.onfr-hmUk,leentperul.    6  eenU  per  gal.  free  ho,    « -^  J^I.'JoTadTab^m""  """"" 


on  wur  milk 
Skimmed  milk,  no  duty,  1  cent  per  gal 

on  buttermilk 
20  oenta  per  gallon 


■our 
1^  oenta  per  gallon 

48  oenta  per  |>lloa 

Provision  eoveHn,  fr»h  or  .our  mUk  high  In  butterfat    If  more  thu  than  1%  butterfat,  dutiable  Same  a.  at  present 

a»  cream, 

Cream  eonUlnIng  more  than  i6%  butterfat  DutUlJe  ,»  butter  M  ^"u'K'und 

Milk  evaporated,  uniweelened  in  hermetically  lealed    1  cent  per  pound  '  «  e*"""  P*'  PO""" 

Miir".^d«!ied.   .weeuned  in   hermetlcJly  «.led    1 4  eent.  per  pound  2«  eent.  per  pound 

eontainen  1 3-8  cenU  per  pound  2  cenU  per  pound 


708 
709 

710 


All  other  oondenaed  or  evaporated 

Whole  Milk  Powder 

Cream  Powder 

Skimmed  Milk  Powder 

Malted  milk  and  eompoundi  or  miiturei  of  or  lubati- 

tutea  for  milk  or  cream 
Butter 

Oleomargarine  and  other  butter  luhatltutes 
Cheen  and  lufaititutea  thereof 


3  oenta  per  pound 

7  cents  per  pound 
IHoenta  per  pound 
20%  ad  valorem 

8  oenU  per  lb.,  changed  on  April  I,  1»26, 

under  See  315.  to  12  centj  per  pound 
8  centa  per  pound 


49i  oenta  per  pound 
lOH  MDt*  P"r  pound 
2H  xnta  per  pound 
30%  ad  valorem 
14  cents  per  pound 
12  eeota  per  pound 


6  eeata  par  pound  but  aot  la 
ad  Talorem 


16  centa  per  pound  but  not  \em  than  45  % 

ad  valorem 
IS  caota  per  pound  hot  not  lea  than  45% 
ad  valorem 
than  25%    7  oenU  per  pound  but    A"«irt"»  "  Ched^  typ^  8  cento  per 


not  leas  than  3i% 
valorem 


pound    but   not 
valorem 


On  July  8,  1927,  under  See.  315.  Swta  or    Appllai  to  aU  ohaeaa 
Emmenthaler  type  inereaaed  to  JVi 
cento  per  pound  but  not  lei 
37H%ad  valorem 


I  than 


19 


CsmId 


2yimfDt»  pn  fomi 


2  Vi  cento  per  pound 


Filipinos  their  independence,  which  some 
of  them  are  so  urgently  demanding.  With 
independence  they  would  automatically 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
laws. 

Without  complete  analysis  it  is  difficult 
to  state  whether  the  new  tariff  law  is  as 
advantageous  to  the  farmer  as  it  ia  to  the 
manufacturer.  Undoubtedly  some  farm 
product  rates  are  well  advanced.  Such 
products  as  casein,  tapicoa  and  sage 
starch  have  received  no  increased  pro- 
tection. 

— ■ The  Farm 

Relief  Bill 

As  we  go  to  press 

the  Senate  and  the 

House  of  Represen- 
tatives are  in  com- 
plete lack  of  accord 
as  to  what  type  of 
measure    to    enact. 
The   Senate   clings 
to    the    Debenture 
Plan  proposed  and 
urged    by   the   Na- 
tional Grange,  but 
the    House    refuses 
to  accept  it.  In  other 
respiects,     the    two 
bills,    that    of    the 
House,  and  that  of 
the  Senate  are  quite 
similar.    Both  pro- 
vide  for    a    federal 
farm  board.     Both 
provide  for  a  stabil- 
ization corr>oration 
set  up  for  each  pro- 
duct,  where  the 
producers  thereof 
through  a  commod- 
ity   committee    re- 
commended that 
such  corporation  be 


leea  than  40%  ad  valorem 

2  cento  per  gal.  on  both  but  not  leaa  than 

4056  ad  valorem 
00  cento   per   gallon   but   not  leaa   than 
40%  ad  valorem  ,    .  . , 

If  more  than   «%  butterfat  dutiable  aa 

cream  at  60  cento  per  gallon 
Dutiable  aa  butter 

3  cento  per  pound  but  not  leaa  than  40% 

ad  valorem 
tyi  cento  per  pound  but  not  leaa  than 
40%  ad  valorem 

3  cento  per  pound  but  not  leaa  than  40% 

ad  valorem 
10  cento  per  pound  but  not  leaa  than  40% 

ad  valorem 
14  cento   per   pound  but   not  leaa  than 

40%  ad  valorem 

4  cento  per  pound  but  not  len  than  00% 

ad  valorem 
40%  ad  valorem 


Urn   than    40%  ad 


Swtaa  type:  12  cento  per  pound  but  not 
leaa  than  40%  ad  valorem 

All  other  typea,  and  all  proceaaed  cheeae, 

15  aento  per  pound  but  not  leaa  than 
40%  ad  Taloreaa 

Cbeoe  aobstHotaa,  aompoonda  or  mlxturea 
ther«jf ,  by  whatover  proeea  prepared, 

16  aaato  par  pound  bat  not  leaa  than 
40%  ad  valorem 

8  cento  per  pound  but  not  leaa  than  60% 
ad  valorem 


Representatives,  the  new  tariff  bill  pro- 
poses new  duties  on  milk  at  5  cents  per 
gallon  and  cream  at  48  cents  per  gallon. 
Other  rates  on  dairy  products  proposed 
by  the  House  include  14  cents  on  butter, 
1.4  cents  on  unsweetened  condensed  milk, 
and  2'/4  cents  on  sweetened  condensed 
milk.  The  rate  placed  on  oleomargarine 
was  the  same  as  that  of  butter. 

The  rate  on  whole  milk  powder  was 
raised  slightly  in  the  proposed  bill  but 
was  not  to  the  point  that  was  urged 
by  the  dairy  interesU.  The  rate  proposed 
is  4V4  cents  while  the  dairy  interests 
want  1 0  cents. 

The  rate  on  skimmed  milk  powder  was 
increased  from  I  Vi  cenU  to  2Vi  cents  but 


7Vi  cents  a  pound,  so  that  the  House  bill 
actually  lowers  the  tariff  on  this  type  of 
cheese. 

It  is  conceded  by  everyone  that  the 
Tariff  Bill  will  be  again  the  subject  of 
thoroughgoing  investigation  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate  which  is 
planning  to  spend  several  weeks  on  the 
job  and  will  report  back  to  the  Senate 
which  in  turn,  it  is  thought,  will  spend 
much  time  and  care  in  considering  the 
measure.  Just  when  it  will  finally  become 
a  law,  and  in  what  form,  it  is  impossible 

to  say. 

The  Tariff  Committee  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 
has  prepared  the  material  on  which  that 


American  producers  of  oils  of  vegetable 
and  animal  origin,  the  protection  of  the 
American  tariff.  The  Committee  took 
the  position  that  since  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  oils  come  from  the 
Philippines,  and  since  the  Philippines  are 
a  dependency  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  not  possible  to  levy  taxes  on  such 
imported  oils  as  cocoanut  oil. 

Representatives  of  the  American  dairy 
farmers  do  not  agree  with  either  of  these 
premises.  They  feel  that  it  is  perfectly 
fair  to  levy  at  least  a  part  of  the  full  uriff 
tax  on  Philippine  importations  just  as  w 
done  in  the  case  of  Cuban  sugar.  There 
are  some  people  who  are  stating  that  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  give  the 


set  up.  Both  bills  provide  for  a  fund 
of  $500,000,000  to  be  used  as  a  revolving 
fund  and  loaned  to  stabilization  corpora- 
tions for  the  purchase  and  holding  of 
farm  crops  and  to  co-operative  asso- 
ciations for  the  extension  of  their 
business. 

It  is  thought  by  those  familiar  with 
the  situation  that  except  for  the 
Debenture  Plan  the  Congress  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  composing  the 
differences  between  the  ideas  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  those 
of  the  Senate. 


« 


Government  After  Illegal  Butter 


Many  Local  Meetings  Held  in  Territory 


During  the  last  project  year  62  con- 
signments of  butter  aggregating  nearly 
1 14,000  pounds  were  seized  in  the  Eastern 
Inspection  District  of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Insecticide  Administration  according  to 
W.  R.  M.  Wharton.  Chief  of  the  District. 
In  addition,  22  citations  were  issued  to 
manufacturers  of  illegal  butter  prior  to 
initiating  prosecution  action  and  4  cases 
have  already  been  transmitted  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Department  for  court 
action.  Warning  was  given  on  numerous 
additional  minor  violations  by  correspon- 
dence addressed  to  the  offending  manu- 
facturers. 

The  principal  violations  discovered  were 
low  butterfat  content,  excessive  water  and 
short  weight.  A  number  of  lots  were 
found  to  contain  between  73  and  76% 
butterfat  and  I  lot  contained  only  74.5% 


butterfat.  The  legal  standard  for  fat  in 
butter  is  80%.  Shortages  in  weight, 
especially  in  the  case  of  print  were  found 
as  high  as  5.4% 

The  quantity  of  butter  seized,  while 
large  in  itself,  represents  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  butter  sold  in  the 
Eastern  District.  The  findings  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  indicating  that  con- 
ditions in  the  butter  industry  are  bad 
and  that  enforcement  is  inadequate.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  manufacturers  are 
highly  ethical  and  maintain  close  control 
over  the  output  to  insure  compliance  with 
legal  requirements.  Except  for  a  few  iso- 
lated instances  where  manufacturers  are 
known  to  be  unscrupulous,  the  principal 
violations  were  probably  due  either  to 
carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
small  creameries  where  inadequate  plant 
control  was  maintained. 


The  joint  educational  meetings  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council 
reached  the  high  point  in  the  month  of 
May  during  which  eleven  meetings  were 
held.  These  meetings  were  held  at 
Kempton.  Red  Hill,  Reetwood,  Frederics- 
burg,  Oxford,  Gap.  Kimberton.  Honey 
Brook  and  Unionville.  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  Rising  Sun  and  Cherry  Hill.  Maryland. 
The  aggregate  attendance  at  the  meetings 

was  1945. 

At  each  of  these  meetings,  which  were 
held  undei  direction  and  co-operation  of 
the  local  unit  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  addresses  were  made  by 
H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  general  market  conditions  and 
the  trend  of  the  market.  C.  I.  Cohee, 
Director  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Diary  Council,  emphasized 


the  necessity  for  a  clean,  safe  milk  supply 
and  the  effort  being  made  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk  through  milk 
Wagon  Drivers'  School  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

Happy  Goldsmith,  of  the  Dairy  Council 
entertained  with  his  characteristic  story 
on  "Barnyard  Golf. 

"What's  the  Big  Idea?"  an  educational 
playlet,  depicting  the  value  of  group 
organization  and  action  was  also  presented 
at  these  meetings  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  Dairy  Council.  The  cast  in- 
cluded, Robert  M  Dwyer.  C.  1.  Cohee, 
W .  S.  Holmes,  E.  P.  Bechtel  and  Frederick 
Shangle. 

Uncle  Ab  says  that  practices  which 
won't  do  in  religion  ought  not  to  do  in 
business  either. 
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The  Tariff  and  Farm  Relief  continue 
to  be  much  in  the  pubhc  eye  as  we  read 
the  Washington  news  with  the  former 
crowding  the  latter  for  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  As  passed  by  the  I  louse  the  Tariff 
bill  as  outlined  on  Page  3,  represents  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  help  our  dairy 
farmers  even  if  it  did  not  give  them  the 
protection  that  they  need. 

The  dairy  farmer  asked  for  eight  cents 
•  pound  on  casein,  and  the  House  gave 
2'/2  cents  the  rate  in  the  law  of  1922. 
Casein  furnishes  the  most  practical  outlet 
for  temporary  surplusses  of  skim  milk  at 
fluid  milk  shipping  points  during  the 
months  of  greatest  production.  It  is 
produced  in  Argentine  at  very  low  cost 
being  dried  by  nature,  while  the  costs  in 
this  country  must  include  machme  hand- 
ling. It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  can  be 
persuaded  of  the  importance  of  an  ade- 
quate tariff  on  casein. 

Vegetable  oils  which  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  substitutes 
remain  to  all  intents  and  purposes  prac- 
tically without  any  additional  protection 
under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
The  tariff  on  cocoanut  oil  (the  most  im- 
portant) not  increased  for  the  reasons, 
said  the  Committee,  that  the  bulk  of  it 
comes  from  the  Philippines  and  so  could 
not  be  taxed. 

Of  course,  this  matter  opens  up  a  large 
question  that  of  the  relationship  of  the 
U.  S.  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  find  it 
possible  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
protecting  American  farmers  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  products. 


For  some  time  the  trend  of  dairy  pro- 
duction has  been  moving  more  and  more 
distant  from  the  large  consuming  centers. 
This  movement  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  study  by  both  producers  and 
distributors.  Recently,  however,  some 
very  definite  figures  have  been  compiled 
and  are  now  available  to  show  the  reason 
for  this  movement. 

Data  recently  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Census  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania 
illustrate  this  movement  very  clearly. 
This  county  lies  directly  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  is  in 
itself  becoming  a  large  consuming  section. 
In  1824,  Delaware  County  produced 
1,342,200  pounds  of  butter,  in  1884  its 
production  totaled  1,028.100  pounds, 
but  in  1924  its  production  of  butter  had 
declined  to  77,200  pounds. 

Its  fluid  milk  production  in  1884  ag- 
gregated 6,280.500  gallons,  while  in  1924 
it  had  declined  to  3,406,300  gallons. 

In  1844  the  number  of  cows  on  farms  in 
Delaware  county  numbered  1 1.200.  this  in 


1884  increased  to  15,400  while  in  1924  the 
number  of  cows  declined  to  5.800. 

1  hese  statistics  graphically  illustrate 
the  movement  of  dairying  to  more  distant 
points  from  the  large  consuming  areas. 
This  also  illustrates  the  necessity  for 
milk  distributing  companies  in  the  larger 
consuming  districts  in  locating  new  milk 
receiving  plants  at  distances  quite  remote 
from  the  points  of  consumption,  such  as 
the  stations  located  at  Moorefield,  West 
Virgmia  and  at  the  extreme  southern 
points  on  the  Maryland-Delaware  penin- 
sula. 


The  season  is  upon  us  in  many  sections 
it  is  already  with  us  and  unless  we  protect 
against  it  promises  to  become  worse  - 
and  to  greatly  reduce  the  production  rate 
and  consequently  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  dairy  cow  we  mean  the  fly  nuis- 
ance season. 

With  the  coming  of  the  warmer  weather 
cows  should  be  protected  against  the 
menace  of  the  fly. 

Flies  in  the  dairy  barn  can  be  controlled 
and  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The  barn 
should  be  screened  and  trap  methods 
used.  For  general  efficiency  however, 
some  good  spray  reppellant  has  proven 
quite  efficient. 

Clean  the  bams  and  stables,  keep 
them  free  of  manure  manure  is  an  ideal 
breeding  place  for  flies. 

To  keep  up  the  productive  rate  of 
your  cows  keep  them  free  of  flies.  The 
small  sums  necessary  to  keep  your  barns 
and  cows  free  of  flies  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  expenditure  for  fly  sprays  or  other 
method  of  combatting  the  fly  If  properly 
used  it  should  save  you  money  and  make 
more  contented  cows. 


JUNE  MILK  PRICES 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

AMOciation,  inc. 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk 
during  June  1929,  will,  subject  to 
market  conditions,  be  the  same 
as  quoted  for  May  1929.  Milk 
sold  to  cooperating  dealers  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and  sur- 
plus plan. 

Class  I  Surplus  milk  will  be 
paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers 
on  the  average  price  of  92  score, 
solid  pack  butter,  New  York 
City,  plus  20  percent.  Class  II 
Surplus  will  be  paid  for  on  the 
same  basis,  but  less  the  20  per 
cent  bonus. 


MAY  BUTTER  PRICES 
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Market  Conditions 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Raise  Good  Heifers 

Cows  are  valuable  or  worthless  as  milk 
producers,  according  to  their  blood  in- 
heritance, say  State  College  dairy  special- 
ists. Do  not  waste  time  raising  heifer 
calves  unless  they  are  from  high-producing 
co\^  s  and  from  a  sire  who  also  had  a  high- 
producing  cow  for  his  dam. 


After  summing  it  all  up  we  find  that 
we  have  about  five  per  cent,  more  milk 
produced  in  April  than  in  March  and  also 
find  that  our  production  in  May,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports,  exceeds  the  April 
production  quite  considerably.  This  biit 
increase  in  production  has  been  caused  by 
the  early  spring  and  the  continuous  wet 
weather. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  surplus 
milk  to  this  increase  in  production  and 
the  continued  cool  weather  has  lessened 
consumption,  although  we  do  not  have 
many  dairies  laid  off.  Practically  all  the 
large  dealers  are  still  taking  on  some  new 
dairies. 

In  looking  back  ever  our  figures  we 
find  that  the  production  during  October, 
November  and  December,  1928,  was  lower 
than  that  of  the  fall  of  1927,  and  past 
experience  shows  us  that  whenever  the 
production  is  low  in  the  fall  we  have  a 
bigger  increase  in  production  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  we  do  when  pro- 
duction is  high  in  the  fall.  This  is  a 
warning  to  the  producers  not  to  let  their 
fall  production  fall  too  low,  but  keep  it 
up  so  we  can  keep  a  regular  supply  and 
do  not  have  the  big  production  in  the 
summer  time. 

Although  we  have  a  large  production 
we  find  that,  for  the  month  of  April,  there 
was  only  about  I  3  per  cent,  of  our  supply 
sold  as  surplus  milk,  which  is  two  or  three 
per  cent,  higher  than  we  would  like  to 
see  it.  Our  aim  is  to  keep  the  surplus 
within  ten  p>er  cent,  of  our  production 
and  we  believe  this  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  little  effort. 

Abbotts  have  recently  closed  the  plant 
at  FIverson  and  are  bringing  the  surplus 
of  that  milk  plant  in  as  direct  shipped 
milk. 

In  looking  over  our  territory  we  find 
that  the  nearby  receiving  stations  are 
being  gradually  closed  and  the  milk 
trucked  to  Philadelphia  as  direct  shipped 
milk,  except  where  we  have  "A"  milk 
plants. 

This  situation  is  due  to  a  number  of 
causes,  better  roads  for  milk  hauling, 
increased  demands  from  nearby  local 
markets  and  in  some  cases  to  shifts  in 
farm  and  city  population. 

May  Milk  Prices 
Milk  prices  for  May  1929.  reverted  auto- 
matically to  those  paid  prior  to  March 
and  April  1929,  during  which  months 
there  was  a  temporary  advance  of  approxi- 
mately 1 1  \/i  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Fluid  milk  prices  under  the  Philadel- 
phia Selling  Plan,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating dealers,  for  the  month  of  May, 
on  the  following  basis. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at 
$3.29  per  hundred  pounds  or  7. 1  per 
quart. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk,  (basic  average) 
three  per  cent  butter  fat  content,  delivered 
at  receiving  stations  in  the  5 1  to  60  mile 
zone,   for  May.    is   quoted   at   $2.71    per 


hundred  pounds.  The  usual  butter  fat 
differentials  and  freight  rate  variations, 
applying  to  other  milage  points  in  the 
territory  are  shown  by  quotations  on 
page  5,  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review. 

Surplus  Prices 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk  for 
May,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  content 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  is  quoted 
at  $2.25  per  hundred  pounds  of  $4.85 
per  quart.  The  price  of  Class  I  surplus 
of  the  same  butter  fat  content,  at  re- 
ceiving stations,  is  $1.67  per  eceiving 
hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  Class  1 1  surplus,  three  per 
cent  butter  fat  content  for  May,  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  s  quoted  at  $1.90  per  hun- 
dred pounds  or  4.1  cents  per  quart.  The 
price  of  Class  II  surplus,  at  all  receiving 
stations,  of  the  same  butter  fat  content 
is  quoted  at  $1.32   per  hundred   pounds. 

The  price  of  "A"  Milk  under  the  usual 
butter  fat  differentials  and  prices  in  the 
different  mileage  zones  in  the  territory 
and  at  "A"  stations  for  May  are  quoted 
on  page  5  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 

May  Butter  Market 

Prices  declined  sharply  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  month.  The  approaching 
flush  season  and  the  disposition  to  move 
surplus  stock  had  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence on  the  market.  The  lowest  price 
since  August  1927,  43  cents  for  92  score 
solid  packed  butter,  was  reached  on  April 
I  3th.  There  was  an  apparent  lack  of  con- 
fidence and  almost  daily  declines  made  it 
impossible  to  reach  a  stable  basis. 

It  was  mid-month  before  any  degree  of 
stability  waa  apparent.  When  the  price 
reached  43  cents,  it  was  believed  that  at 
that  price  butter  was  cheap  and  an  area 
of  pric  stability  appeared  to  have  been 
reached.  Larger  quantities  began  to  go 
into  storage  and  greater  firmness  was  ap- 
parent. 

Statistically  the  volume  of  butter  in 
storage  was  low.  Government  reports 
showed  that  on  May  1st.  creamery  butter 
in  the  freezers  amounted  to  5,860,(X)0 
pounds,  as  compared  to  5. 109,000  May  1st 
on?  year  ago  and  a  five  year  average  of 
7,745  000  pounds 

During  the  last  half  of  the  month  butter 
prices  stood  unchanged  at  43  cents  More 
firmness  however  was  exhibited  in  the 
eastern  markets  than  was  the  case  in  the 
west  where  some  price  fluctuations  develop 
ed. 

Production    on    the   whole   however    is 
steadily    increasing    and    arrivals    at    the 
eastern    market    are    steadily    increasing. 
So  far  but  little  speculative  demand  haa^H 
arisen,  as  in  many  sections  the  flush  pro-^^ 
duction  season  has  not  yet  developed. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  surplus  price  for  May  was  computed 
was  .4376  cents,  as  compared  to  .4541 
cents  one  month  ago  and  .4506  cents,  the 
average  price  quoted  for  1928. 


Value  of  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Cattle 


Statistics  show  that  in  1928  there  were 
855.000  dairy  cattle  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, valued  at  $94,903,000.  This  shows 
an  increase  in  value  of  nearly  $12,000,000 

as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  with  the 
number_of_cow8_approximately  the  same. 
These  figures  are  based  on_milk  cows  and 
heifers  two  years  old  andover. 


Pennsylvania  stands  in  fifth  place  as 
compared  to  other  states  in  the  Union, 
being  exceeded  by  Wisconsin,  New  York. 
Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

The  upward  trend  in  value  is  said  to 
reflect  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
dairy  cow.  The  principal  reason  for  this 
being  better  breeding  and  the  elimination 
of  the  low  producer. 


INTER-STVTE  MILK  PWCOUCEKS"    AnsCCI.\TION 
PECFT'.'i;;]  'TATT'-'N  PKlOEr.   in  effect  June   1st,    Ij29, 
Sub  joe;;  to    cn--n.-o  wi  er^^^^  warranted  bv  ^/'^'^X         ,1  iTii' 
nJo  q.ot..tVBns   arc  bnsel  on   Z%  buttorfat  ^1^  ^[f.^^l''' 
ferential  of  4   cents    for   each  tenth    ^oint   .nd?   cents   for  eac^^  holf  t^nth 
....0.   -    J ..^.^    ar-«    ^ny  nil    Tfiilroad    ooints.    (Inland    stations    carry 

differentials    subject   to   local  arranGe.nents)  ,•«,.  4->,,+    ^f   is 

This  price  list   is    issued  ^vith  the  understanding  t  h  rt    it   is 

net  to  producers  and  that    all  buyers  usin,  it   as  a  '^-''■lXl7oT^J,''Zy-' 
ducers   shall   in  addition  thereto  make  the  follomng  contributions   and    .my 

''^'''''*  (1)   To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-^tute   Dairy  Council   ?y  per 

hundred  pounds  (46^  quarts)    of  all  milk  bought   from  anv  producer  at  price 

listed  hereon.  ,^^^  ^^^   mter-tate  Milk  Producers'   Association   2^  per 

hundrei   pounds  (45'    querts)    of  all  milk  bo.pOat  from  me..bers   of  said   asso- 

''^'''"''-  U)    To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council   2^  per 

hundred  nounds   (46-|  qu.rts)    of  all  milk  bought    fron  other  producers  at   price 
Ustedhoreon.  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^  -^^Pf^f  j/°^ 

improving  standards  of  quality  in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  ^hed;  for  improvement  and  f  ^^  ^.^0?  df  1^- 
and    for    an  educational   campaign  advertising  the   food  value   of  dair.^  pro 

ducts. 


Basic  price  June  first, 
Miles 


May  surplus  price. 


Basic  quant 
Freight  rate 


1  to  10 
11  to  20 
21  to  30 
31  to  40 
41  to  50 
51  to  60 
61  to  70 
71  to  80 
81  to  90 
91  to  100 
101  to  110 
111  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  IGO 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


inc. 
11 


11 


It 


.26-i 

.283 

.303 

.313 

,333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.555 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

,581 

,596 

.600 


ity 
Price 
3'^  r.ilk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.C8 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


Class   1 


Test 


3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.65 
3.6 
3. 65 
3.7 
3.75 
3,8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4 .  r;5 
4.3 
4,35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.G 
4.65 
4.7 
4. ''5 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 


per    100?>; 
31.67" 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.85 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91    ■ 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2,21 
2.23 
2,25 
2,2? 
2,29 
2,31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.4  3 
2.45 
-^.47 


Cla 
Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3,3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
;    3.95 
:    4. 
;    4.05 
:    4.1 
:    4.15 
:    4.2 
:    4.25 
:    4.3 
:    4.35 
:    ■'..4 
:    4.45 
:    4.5 
:    4.55 
:    4.6 
:    4.65 
:    4.7 
:    4.75 
:    ^.8 
:    4.85 
!    4.9 
:    'r.95 


ss  2 

Per 

w. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 


_2oo  It 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

68 

70 

72 

74 

76 

78 

80 

82 

84 

86 

88 

90 


1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

o 


o 

2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


92 

94 

96 

98 

00 

02 

04 

06 

08 

10 

12 


By  order   of  the     Bour.i   or  directors 

V,    r  ^  nny  ,      ^'  1  int   ti  IdK. ,  *^ 

President, 


loor,      ^imt     lat,.,"^  „    .,_4.  /  '     ff^cretcrv. 


Xenth  ^ 

Phil'^delphia,  Pa. 
Issued  May  28th,  192  9. 


June,  1929 
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ITCER.ST'.TE  lAlLK  PLODrCl^I^S '   ASSOCIATION 
__„  -^-^^^^^..r  ,;     ..TTPt-:    sr,    ^f^ect   June   1st.    19?9' .  .  . 

^~"^^  f"UL^i£u^jji,\_^^±^r^  -         „„4.«rt  bv  narket   condi-cioua. 

Sub^oc-tT^h^-V-n-c^  ^^^^sfbuttorfHt  a„e  a  differential  of 
These  quotations  .re  bused  or   6,  ^_^^^   ^^^^^    ^^.^^  ^^  „, 

4  certs   for  each  tenth  point  an'l  ^  cents 

^°™-  TMs  price  list  is  issued  .it.  t.e  -^e^J^'-f  ^^^^^t  l  n^o- 

^^'^°'     .ii' -r^;  -rir.oS'tra^:^orot::fit^t-:  t™;ea 


dred  po'jnds 
hereon. 


'^-^°''-  .  (p  wo  the   I.ter-State  lalk  Producers.    Association  ^^  P-^Jj™;. 

.re.po>..s  (i\'arts)   '^  ^^\f^:'^J:Z:t^<^^   ^^  ^^  '-" 

,^,,1,.,.  ,^er,Lsi  'oraiiTir^r.^"  -"  --  ----  -  ^^^-^ 

Usted  hereon.  ^^  _^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,,  ^^^ri^trlbuttor  ^f'tn'^n^he"' 

nrovin-  standards  of  qualit-  in  P^^-f^/^taU  i.atfon  of  markets   and 
PMladclphia  «ll.;^l^ei.    :or  »Proven-;  and  .^a^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_,  p,„,,^,. 


""or   an 


;iphia  Hillc  Shei,   -or  i^^^^^'^f^  ^  'f^od  value  of  dairy  products. 
ediCatio,.al   oair.oaign  advertising  the    food 


DQ^f.ic  price   Jnr.e   1st. 


May  surplus  pri^ 


Basic 
Test  Quantity 

Per  cent.  Per   lOOff 

A  T  o'o' 

3. 


Tenth  Floor,    ^^nt     i-la^.. 
Philadelphia,   i'a. 
Issued  llav  28th,    19^9. 


•  ^  fir. 


•jGoretiiry. 


.V/'/ 


O  i^.  A>2-c- 


The  baaic  price,  quoted  below  for  May,  1929,  is  to  be  paid  by  co-operatina  dealers  on  the  average 
basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount,  the 
surplus  prices,  ouoted  below  lor  the  month  of  May.   1929,  are  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  two  classifications.  Class  i,  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk 
in  excess  of  the  basic  average  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers 


in  e»c»s 

on 
sen 


tiis  basis  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent  and  Class  II  surplus  repre- 
„..ted  by  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  toe  first  surplus  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  average  92 
score  butter  price  for  the  month. 

The  fallowing  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents 
for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cenU  for  each  hsjf-tenth  point,  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  pointa. 

\I1»I«M*«    •••*«w»«.    •— -^     — -  ,  —  . 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
Tkia  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyers 
using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per   100  pounds  (46i/j  qusrts)  of  all  milk 
pttickased  from  any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk   Producers'  Association  2c  per   100  pounds  (46'/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

^(fj)     To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per   100  pounds  (46'/i  quarta)  of  all   milk 
k-lKMtgnt  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon.  •,,,..  ,        . 

'  The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 

1  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  markeU 

and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 


Test 
Per  Cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3  25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 

.45 

.5 

.55 

.6 

.65 

.7 

.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 


.15 

.2 

.25 

.3 

.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

When  milk 
delphia  is  8  cen 


BASIC  PRICE 

May.  1929 

F.  O.   B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Per 
100  Ibe. 

3.29 

3.31 

3.33 

3.3S 

3.37 

3.39 

3.41 

3.43 

3.45 

3  47 

3.49 

3.51 

3.53 

3.55 

3.57 

3.59 

3  61 

3.63 

3  65 

3  67 

3  69 

3  71 

3.73 

3.75 

3.77 

3.79 

3.81 

3.83 

3.85 

3  87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
3.95 
3.97 
3.99 
4.01 
4.03 
4.05 

4  07 
4.09 

not  tested  the  price  f. 
its  per  quart. 


Price 
Per  Qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.li 
7.2 
7.2i 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

6 

8.05 

8.1 


45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


8  25 


8 
8 
H  35 
8  4 
8  45 
8  5 
8.55 
8  6 
8  65 
8  65 
8  7 
8  75 
8  8 
u.  b.  Phila- 


Test 

Per 

Cent. 

3. 

.05 

.1 

15 

2 

25 
.3 
35 
.4 
.45 
.5 
.55 
.6 
.65 
.7 
.75 


MAY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.   B.  Philadelphia 


Class  I 


Per 
100  lbs. 
$2.25 


27 
29 
31 
33 
35 
37 
39 
41 


3.8 


.85 
9 
.95 

'05 
,1 
.15 
.2 


3. 

3 

3. 

4. 
4 
4. 
4. 
4. 
<^4  25 
'4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4  6 
4 
4 
4 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
5. 


2.43 
2.45 
.47 
49 
51 
.53 
55 
57 
59 
61 
.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2  69 


71 
73 
75 
77 
79 


65 

7 

75 

8 

85 
.9 
.95 


2.81 

2.83 

2  85 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


87 
89 
91 
93 
95 
97 
2.99 


Per 
Per  Qt. 
4  85 
4  9 
4  9 

4  95 
5. 

5  05 
5.1 
5.15 
5  2 
5  2 
5.25 
5.3 
5  35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 

5  8 
5,85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6  05 
6.1 
6   1 
6.15 
6  2 
6  25 
6.3 
6  35 
6  4 


Clai 

Per 

100  lbs. 

$1.90 

1.92 

94 

96 

98 

OU 

02 

04 

06 

08 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 


a  II 

Per 
Per  Qt. 


I 

I 

2. 

2. 

2 

2. 

2. 

2 

2 

2. 

2 

2 

2. 

2 


4.6 


2.24 
2  26 
2  28 
2.30 
2  32 
2  34 
2  36 
2  38 
2.40 
2  42 
2.44 
2.46 
2  48 
2.50 
2.52 
2  54 
2  56 
2  58 
2  60 
62 


65 

7 
.75 

75 

8 

85 
.9 

95 


4 

4. 

4. 

4 

4 

4 

4. 

4. 

5 

5  05 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5  25 

5  3 

5  35 

5  4 

5  4 


01 
03 
05 


6.4 
6  45 


2  64 


66 
68 
70 


45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

65 

7 

75 

8 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4%  at  all  Receiving  Stations 


Class  I 
2  43 
2.21 
2.35 
2.17 


13 
09 
12 
20 
31 


2.26 
2  36 
2.31 
2.15 
2.07 


1.88 
I.% 
1.92 
1.79 
1.72 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country   Receiving  Stations 
May,   1929 
Quotations     are     at     railroad     points.        Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrange- 
ments. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and    receiving    station 
charges: 

Miles  Freight  Rates  Price 

Per  100  Ibe. 
.268 


70 
80 


I  to  10  incl. 

1 1  to  20    " 

21  to  30     " 

31  to  40     " 

41  to  50    " 

51  to  60 
61  to 
71  to 

81  to  90 

91  to  100 

101  to  no 

III  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


.283 
.303 
.913 
.339 
.343 
.3*4 
.974 
.3W 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.430 
.4«0 
.473 
.4W 
.490 
.303 
.510 
.320 
.535 
.340 
,530 
.556 
,566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


$2.79 
2.77 


75 
74 


2  72 
2.71 
2.69 
2  68 
2.67 
2  66 
2  64 
2  63 
2.62 
2.61 
2  60 


58 
58 


2  57 
2.55 


2  55 
2.54 
2  52 
2  52 
2  51 
2  50 
2  49 
2  48 
2  48 
2.46 
2  46 


MAY  SURPLUS 

At   All   Receiving 

Class  I 

Test 

Per   1  00  Ibe. 

3. 

$1.67 

3.05 

1.69 

3.1 

1.71 

3.15 

1.73 

3  2 

1   75 

PRICES 
Stations 
Class  1 1 


Test 
3. 


25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 


3.55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 


85 

9 

95 

05 

I 

15 

2 

25 
4.3 
4  35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4  6 
4  65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


I  77 
I  79 
I  81 
18) 
1.85 
I  87 
I  89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
I  97 

1  99 

2  01 
2.03 
2  05 
2  07 
2  09 

II 


05 
3.1 
3  15 
3  2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 
3.8 
3.85 
3  9 

95 


13 
15 
17 
19 
21 
23 
25 
27 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 


4.4 


2.29 
2  31 


33 
35 
37 
39 

41 


2  43 
2.45 
2.47 


45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


Per  I 
$1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


100  lbs 

.32 

.34 

.36 

.38 

40 

42 

44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 

62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 

80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 

10 
.12 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE 
OR  MARKET  MILK 
3  par  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila. 
Per  Cwt.        quarts 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


3.29 
3  29 
3  29 
3.29 
3  29 
3.29 
3.29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3.29 

3  29 
3  29 
3  41 
3  41 
3.29 


7.1 
7.1 
7  1 
7  1 
7.1 
7  1 
7  I 
7  I 
7.1 
7  1 
7  1 
7   1 

7.1 
7   1 
7  35 
7  35 
7   1 


station    50   mile 

zone  per  cwt. 

2  71 


2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2.71 
2  71 
2  71 
2   71 

2.71 
2  71 
2.83 
2.83 
2.71 


May  1929,  "Inter-State"  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  100  lbs. 
for  3.50%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  I.  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 

Table  I— Base  Price*  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Point* 

Delivery  Point  Minimum  Butterfat                                    ,-_, 
Test  Requirement  in    Baaa  Price  of  3.50% 

NAME  OF                                               Location  in  Mileage  tifect  at  Delivery           Milk  par  100  lbs. 

DELIVERY  POINT                                 Zone  from  PhUa.  Point 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  Per  Cent 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.  4.00                                   $3.49 

3  Island  Chestnut F.O.B.  4.00                                   3.49 

Baldwin  Dairies F.O.B.  4  00                                   3.49 

Breumnger-Dairies F.O.B.  4.00                                     3.49 

Other  Terminal   Markets  .    ._ 

Camden,  N.J F.O.B.  4.00                                     3.49 

Norr.»town.  Pa F.  O.  B.  less     9  cts.  4.00                                     3.40 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.  B.  less  30  cU.  4.00                                   3.19 

Receiving  Stations  ,    ,„                                   t  i\-% 

An.erma.Pa 41-50  3.60                                   2  92 

Bedford.  Pa 261-270  3.80                                 2.68 

Boyertown.  Pa 51-60  3.60                                     2  91 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 31-40  3.70                                 2.94 

Byers.Pa 41-50  4.30                                   2.92 

Curryville,  Pa 261-270  J. 50                                     2.68 

Goshen,  Pa 51-60  3.50                                   2.79* 

Huntingdon,  Pa 201-210  3.70                                   2.74 

Kelton.Pa 51-60  3.50                                   2.9| 

Kimberton,  Pa 41-50  4.20                                   2.92 

Landenberg.  Pa 41-50  3.60                                   2.92 

Mercer.burg,  Pa 181-190  3.80                                     2   75 

Nassau.DeT. 131-140  3.70                                 28 

Oxford.  Pa.* 51-60  3.50                                 2.9 

Palm.  P. 51-60  3.60                                   2.9 

RedHill.Pa 51-60  3.60                               2.9 

Ringoes.  N.J 51-60  4.20                               2.9| 

Rusllsnd.P; 31-40  4.20                                 2.94 

Stockton,  N.J 41-50  4.20                                 2.92 

Toughkenamon,  Pa 41-50  3,50                                     2  9Z 

Waynesboro.  Pa 181-190  3.80                                     2.75 

Williamsburg.  P. 221-230  3.70                                 2  72 

Yerkes,  P.J      31-40  3.60                                   2  94 

Zieglerville,  P. 41-50  3.60                                   2.92 

I  St  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  Phila.  4.00                                 2.45 

2nd  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  Phila.  4  00                                      2.10 

1st  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta.  A                                            .87 

2nd  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta.  A                                          152 

•Based  on  Oxford.  Pa.  les.  12  cenU  per  100  lbs.       ^        ,  „     .     ...,,               .q                   «.   ,     _ 
A— Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  station 


Give  a  calf  the  right  start.  Heifers  cost 
too  much  to  raise  to  waste  time  on  fxxjr 
ones.  A  good  heifer  poorly  developed  is 
not  a  good  investment,  either. 


Table  II— Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Butterfat 

Test 
Per  Cent 


3.S0 
3.5S 
3,60 
3,65 
3.70 
3.75 
3.80 
3.85 
3.90 
3.95 
4.00 
4.05 
4,10 
4,15 
4.20 
4.25 
4.30 
4.35 
4.40 
4.45 
4.50 
4.55 
4.60 
4.65 
4.70 
4.75 
4.80 
4.85 
4.90 
4.95 
5.00 
5.05 
S.IO 
5.15 
5.20 
5.25 
5.30 
5.35 
5.40 
5.45 
5.50 
5.55 
5.60 
5.65 
5.70 
5.75 
5.80 
5.85 
5.90 
5.95 
6.00 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50% 


If  Bacteria 
Premium 
is  Made 

.00 
.03 
.06 
.09 
.12 

15 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.27 
.JO 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.45 
.48 

51 
.54 

57 
.60 

64 
.68 
.72 

76 
.80 
.84 
.88 
.92 
.96 
1.00 
1.04 


08 
12 
16 
20 
24 
23 
32 
36 
40 
I  44 
1.48 
I  52 
I  56 
I  .60 
I  64 
I  68 
I  72 
I  76 
I  80 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 

is  not  Made 

.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
I   00 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonus  above  base  price  per    100  lbs.  for  3.50%   B.  F.  milk. 


Class  of  Bacte«ia  Reqoiremxnt 
(See  note  I  for  definition  of  each  class  of  bacteria  requirement) 


I 


.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.97 

I   00 

I    04 

I   08 

I    12 

1.16 

1.20 

I   24 

1.28 

1.32 

1.36 

1.40 

1.44 

1.48 

1.52 

1.56 

I   60 

I   64 

1.68 

1  72 
1.76 
1. 80 
1.84 
1.88 
1.92 
1.96 

2  00 
2.04 
2.08 
2.12 
2  16 
2.20 


II 


,25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

40 

.43 

.46 

49 

.52 

.55 

,58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

1.01 

1.05 

1.09 

I    13 

1.17 

1.21 

1.25 

1.29 

1.33 

1.37 

1.41 

1.45 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.61 

I   65 

I   69 

1.73 

1.77 

I  81 

1.85 

1.89 

1.93 

1.97 

2.01 

2.05 


III 


.25 

.28 

,31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

1. 01 

1.05 

1.09 

1,13 

1.17 

1.21 

1.25 

1.29 

1.33 

1.37 

1.41 

1.45 

1.49 

I   53 

I   57 

1.61 

1.65 

1.69 

1.73 

1.77 

1.81 

1.85 

I   89 

1.93 

I   97 

2.01 

2.05 


IV 


.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.63 

.66 

.69 

.72 

.75 

.79 

.83 

.87 

.91 

,95 

.99 

1.03 

1.07 

III 

1.15 

1.19 

1.23 

1.27 

1.31 

1.35 

1.39 

1.43 

1.47 


51 
1.55 
1.59 
1.63 
1.67 
1.71 
1.75 
1.79 
1.83 
1.87 
I  91 
1.95 


Nona 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
IS 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.«« 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 

I   00 


(I)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 

IF  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MET. 

Class  I -Shipper,  will  qualify  for  Qass  I  bonus  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  •• 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  ^^0.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0-10.000. 

Class  Il-Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  II  bonus  »(  «  cen ts  per  1 00  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  i. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  '"""'-in  ^r^T' 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  I0,0«I-5U.UUU. 

IF  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  MET. 

Class  III -Shipper,  will  qualify  (or  CU,,  111  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  bacteria  count  » 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  between  *-*""JJ"- 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  poinU  between  0-10,000. 

Class  IV  -Shipper,  will  qualify  for  Class  IV  bonus  of  I*  cent,  p^  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  .. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  '"•""',- '''V/"""- 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10,001-50,000. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  MAY.  k.,,.,;.  count 

Class  V-Shipper.  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  May  if    the   bactena  count 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  poinU  100,001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  points  50,001  or  over. 
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Holstein-Frieslan  Association  of  America 

Holds  44th  Annual  Convention  in  Philadelphia 


heads,    committees,    etc.,    were    received 
and  acted  upon. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  presented, 
and  adopted.  These  had  to  do  with  recom- 
mendations in  connection  with  Droooaed 
national  tariff  enactments;  with  various 
changes  in  the  by-laws  of  the  association 
and  the  expsinsion  of  its  territory,  etc. 


(Continued  from  pac*  1) 

The  following  program  was  then  pre- 
sented: 

"Silly  Goose's  Mistake,"  by  children 
from  the  Hamilton  Public  School,  Phila- 
delphia.      P»-      "RMliry'a      Rln#>m  "       Ky 

children  from  the  Barrett  Junior  High 
School,  Philadelphia;  "Barnyard  Golf." 
by    Happy    Goldsmith,    National    Dairy 


Pure  Bred  Herd  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Allebach  in  his  pasture  field 


Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers 
and  Directors 

Following  the  report  of  the  nominating 
Committee,  which  presented  the  names 
of  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  Oregon,  111., 
for  president.  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson, 
Montrose.  Pa.,  vice  president  and  the 
following  directors:  W.  D.  Roberts, 
Poland,  N  Y.;  Frank  Pabst,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Ruth  McCormick,  Byron.  Ill  ;  and 
T.  E.  Elder.  Mt.  Venion.  Mass..  two 
nominations  were  made  from  the  floor  of 
the  meeting.  These  were  for  directors 
and  included.  F.  A.  Walker.  Oregon. 
Virginia  and  L.  P.  Winger.  Colorado. 

The  president.  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden. 
and  the  vice  president.  Dr.  L.  M.  TTiomp- 
son.  were  elected  by  acclamation.  A 
delegate  election  for  directors  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  the  first  four  named 
nominees. 

Denver.  Colorado,  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  holding  of  the  45th  conven- 
tion of  the  association  in    1930. 

Banquet  and  Entertainment 

The  Banquet  was  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  and  was  participated  in 
by  525  members  and  guests.  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach. president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Hoistein  Clubs  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  Brief  addresses 
were  made  by  J.  R.  Danks.  of  Winterthur 
Farms;  Dr.  F.  M.  Thompson,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Hoistein-Fresian  Association 
of  America  and  Robert  W.  Balderston. 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

Mr.  Balderston  briefly  outlined  the 
work  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  and 
of  its  affiliated  unit,  the  Philadelphia 
Dairy  Council,  who  were  presenting  in 
the  form  of  educational  entertainment  a 
major  portion  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment, typifying  the  character  of  such 
means  employed  in  publicity  and  educa- 
tional work  by  the  councils  generally. 


Council,  and  the  Dairy  Maids  Chorus,  by 
"Our  own  Dairy  Maids,"  from  the  office 
forces  on  the  Dairy  Council  and  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

Terrence  Shean,  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Basso,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  ren- 
dered a  number  of  selections  while  Jimmy 
Langhranes  Elntertainers  furnished  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  -a  dance  fol- 
lowed the  general  program. 

The  Convention  Committee,  having 
charge  of  the  entertainment  and  reception 


Ways  and  Means 
H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa. 
John  M.   Dennis,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Martin  J.  Sheridan.  Lebanon.  N.  J. 
I     H?<v*rd  Sch*  binder    Fsltc::     D-! 

Entertainment 
Robert  F.  Brinton.  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Ivo  V.  Otts.  Carlisle.  Pa. 
J.  H.  Kelly.  Walkerville,  Md 
E.  W.  Van  Meter,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
J.  R.  Danks,  Winterthur,  Del 

Reception  to  Ladles 
Mrs.    R.    F.    Brinton.   West   Chester,   Pa. 
Mrs.  H.  E.   Robinson.   York.  Pa. 

Reception   to  Visiting   Members 
Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson.  Montrose,  Pa. 
Frank  A.  Keen,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
Convention  Publicity  and  Attendance 
Alan  H.  Crissey.  Salem.  N.  J. 
August   A.   Miller.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
W.  C.  Devine.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sales 
Paul  B.  Weisner.  Abington.  Pa. 

An  elaborate  program  of  entertainment 
for  the  visiting  ladies  of  the  delegates  and 
guests  was  arranged  by  the  committee. 
Details  of  this  program  will  be  found  on 
Page  8  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 

The  Sixth  Brentwood  National  Sale 
of  Hoistein-Fresian  Cattle  was  held  on 
June  6th.  7th.  1929.  at  the  Commercial 
Museums.  Philadelphia.  About  152  out- 
standing cattle  of  the  breed  were  offered 
for  sale. 

Seventy-one  head  of  pure-bred  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  were  sold  on  the  first  day  of 
the  sale  for  an  aggregate  price  of  $58,960. 
The    average    price    obtained    for    the 


Nine  head  of  Mr.  Allebach's  calves,  all  under  two  years  of  age. 

were  still  in  the  calf  stable 


Five  calves 


of  the  delegates  and  members  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  committees  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Maryland  and 
Delaware  Federation  of  Hoistein-Fresian 
Clubs: 

General  Committee 
H.  G.  Robinson.  York.  Pa. 
Eugene  Stapler,  Yardley,  Pa. 
G.  D.  Brill.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 
Wm  R.   Whittegham,  Glencoe.  Md. 
Richard  C.  McMuUen.  Wilmington,  Del. 


cattle  sold  was  $830.  The  rest  of  the 
152  cattle  consigned  to  the  sale  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  from 
Canada  will  be  sold  on  the  second  day  of 
the  sale. 

Thirteen  head  of  cattle  were  sold  on  the 
first  day  for  more  than  $  1 000  each.  The  high 
price  for  the  day  was  $10,100,  for  a  young 
Hoistein  bull,  purchased  by  the  Winter- 
thur Farms  of  H.  F.  duPont,  at  Winter- 
thur. Del. 


Fifty-six  head  of  pure  bred  Guernseys 
were  sold  at  Sunnyridge  Farm.  May  29th, 
at  an  average  price  of  $430.00  per  head. 
Flora  of  Hillbrook  topped  the  sale  at 
$1 100  dollars.  She  was  consigned  by 
Breidablick  Farms  and  purchased  by 
Miss  Caroline  Archer  of  Reading.  Pa. 

The  sale  was  well  attended,  bidding 
was  spirited,  and  the  animals  sold 
promptly. 


Herd  About  Town 

The  Harbison's  Dairies  new  plant  at 
Carlisle.  Pa.,  is  rapidly  reaching  com- 
pletion. It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will 
be  open  to  receive  milk  during  the  present 
month. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  just  launched  a 
milk  salesmens  school  at  the  Suburban 
Dairies,  Audubon,  N.  J.  About  twenty- 
five  drivers  comprise  the  group. 


Quality  Control  Department  statis- 
tics show  that  4921  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  were  sold  from  6000  farms 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers*  Association  terri- 
tory during  1928.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  production  per  cow  is  considerably 
over  5ooo  pounds  as  the  above  figure  does 
not  allow  for  milk  for  home  use  on  the 
farm  or  for  calf  feeding. 


Bas(epn  Slates  f>iFinePs  Excliaiuje 


* 


The  Fall  Milk  Problem 

The  program  on  which  Eastern 
States  feeas  are  built  fits  them 
admirably  to  meet  the  needs  of 
eastern  farmers  this  summer.  They 
are  built  to  keen  cnwa  in  the  ninW 
of  condition  as  well  as  to  nelp 
cows  make  milk.  The  success 
eastern  farmers  have  this  fall  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  fluid  milk 
depends  upon  how  well  they  have 
sustained  their  spring  cows  through 
the  summer  and  how  well  the, 
have  fitted  their  summer  and  fa 
cows  for  their  lactation  periods? 
Where  records  are  kept  Eastern 
States  feeds  prove  their  worth 
Many  a  farmer  who  has  fed  his 
cows  Eastern  States  feeds  because 
a  few  month's  trial  has  convinced 
him  that  the  feeds  help  make  milk 
economically  has  found  that  after 
all  the  chief  satisfaction  obtained 
from  Eastern  States  feeds  lies  in 
their  ability  to  materially  help 
keep  his  milking  herd  in  shape  for 
sustained  economical  production. 
EasternStates  feeds  keep  the  cows 
in  good  working  order  year  after 
year  and  they  bring  the  calves  to 
maturity  well  grown  and  with  con- 
situtions  capable  of  long  service  in 
the  milking  herd. 

Successful  dairymen  value  these 
qualities.  They  know  that  good 
cows  are  hard  to  replace,  and  that 
feeds  which  maintain  good  cows  in 
health  make  much  more  for  them 
than  that  day's  milk. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'Ex- 
change  is  a  cooperative  buying 
organization  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  farmers  who  use  the  com- 
modities it  distributes.  Its  feed 
buying  program  includes  the  pur- 
cashing  of  mgredients  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  those  farmers,  the 
blending  of  those  ingredients  into 
formulas  suited  to  the  various 
conditions  its  members  meet,  and 
the  distributing  of  those  feeds — or 
ingredients  for  home-mixing — to 
the  members  as  economically  as 
possible. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change astonishes  those  who  do  not 
understand  that  it  is  a  farmers' 
cooperative  organization  by  con- 
stantly recommending  to  its  ps- 
trons  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  can  reduce  the  amount  of 
feed  and  grain  they  purchase  and 
maintain  quantity  and  economical 
production.  Its  members,  how- 
ever, appreciating  the  value  of  i(|A 
advisory  service,  know  it  to  be  a 
service  organization  pure  and  sim- 
ple operating  effectively  in  their 
interests. 

To  meet  the  summer  and  fall 
production  problems  most  effec- 
tively, get  in  touch  with  this  far- 
mers' service  organization.  No 
farmer  is  too  small  and  none  too 
large  to  benefit  from  Eastern 
States  service.  If  you  are  also 
thinking  of  trying  the  service  which 
thousands  are  endorsing  with  their 
patronage,  write  the  ofiice  for  in- 
formation. 

Jostem  States  f\inneps*  ^change 

A   non-tfock,   non-profit  organization, 

owntd   and  controlled  by   tht 

farmaru  it  itron 

HEADQUARTERS: 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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I.  M.  p.  A.  Directors  Hold 

^  Their  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 


FP  5-J8-29 


Supp.  1  to  PO  2271     Ad  16 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  held 
'  at  the  offices  of  the  association  in  Philadel- 
phia on  June  3rd  and  4th.  at  which  the 
following  olficers  and  members,  in  addition 
fn  the  field  representatives  of  the 
Inter-State  Association  and  the  Dairy 
Council. 

The  officers  and  directors  present  in- 
cluded : 

H.  D.  Allebach.  president:  Frederick 
Shangle,  vice  president;  Robert  F.  Brinton. 
treasurer;  F.  M.  Twining,  assistant  treas- 
irer;  R.  W.  Balderston.  secretary;  1.  R. 
Zollers,  assistant  secretary  and  the  follow- 
ing directors:  S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  11. 
Bennetch.  Ira  J.  Book.  E.  11.  Donovan, 
E.  Nelson  James.  J.  W  Keith.  11.  1. 
Lauver.  I.  V.  Otto.  J.  A.  Poorbaugh.  C.  F. 
Preston,  Albert  Sarig,  John  Carvel  .Sutton, 
C.  C.  TttUman.  Harry  B.  Stewart.  S  U. 
Troutman.  R.  I.  Tussey.  Frank  P.  Willits 
and  A.   B.  Waddington. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  board  and  of  the  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  board  were  presented  and 
approved  as  was  also  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  covering  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures since  the  last  meeting. 

Formal  reports  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  meeting  of  the  county 
agents  of  the  variov.s  states  in  which  the 
association  operates,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
during  April,  were  presented  and  approved. 
F.  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  field  and 
testing  work,  made  a  brief  report  of  the 
departmental  activities  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board.  Over  400  new 
members  have  been  enrolled  during  that 
period. 

[legislative  conditions,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  tariff  and  farm  relief 
were  reported  upon  by  Frank  P.  Willits 
and  R.  W.  Balderston.  This  problem  was 
discussed  at  length  by  the  directors. 

President  H.  D.  Allebach.  briefly  re- 
viewed market  conditions,  the  status  of 
supply  and  demand  and  the  trend  of  fu- 
ture milk  marketing  conditions  and  prices. 
Since  May  first,  he  said  in  part,  production 
has  been  al>ove  that  of  lust  year  at  this 
time.  The  production  area  continues  to 
move  further  distant  from  the  large  con- 
suming centers.  The  cities  and  smaller 
towns  are  taking  more  milk  and  produc- 
tion near  the  larger  cities  is  gradually 
moving  to  more  distant  production  areas. 
"Production  on  the  whole  has  been 
increasing  but  I  believe  the  peak  for  the 
season  has  been  reached." 


Considerable  discussion  was  given  to  a 
proposed  change  in  the  form  of  contract 
blanks  and  by-laws  and  probable  changes 
in  the  organization.  This  proposed 
change  has  to  do  with  the  active  member- 
ship standing  of  dairymen,  who  have,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  discontinued  the 
shipment  of  milk  under  the  present  con- 
tract. Further  study  of  the  problem  will 
be  considered  before  any  definite  change 
in  the  membership  standing  will  be  made. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendments 
is  to  clarify  legal  structure  so  as  to  put 
it  in  closer  conformity  with  present  day 
co-of>erative  laws,  national  and  state. 

Territorial  reports  by  the  various  direc- 
tors of  the  association  indicate  a  generally 
satisfactory  condition.  It  was  believed 
that  production  had  about  reached  the 
crest  for  this  season.  Weatlier  conditions 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  territory  have 
been  irregular.  In  some  heavy  rains  have 
prevailed  while  in  others  it  has  been 
exceptionally  dry.  The  same  conditions 
prevail  as  to  condition  of  crops 

Second  Days'  Session 

Various  new  legislative  bills  were  dis- 
cussed, particularly  the  new  Pennsylvania 
law  regarding  the  production  and  sale  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream,  which  virtually 
places  the  industry  in  that  state  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Health. 
Details  of  the  operation  of  the  plan  are 
now  being  studied  by  that  body. 

The  need  of  a  more  comprehensive 
study  of  the  present  local  activities  of  the 
association  was  presented  to  the  Board  by 
H.  D.  Kinscy  and  Clayton  Reynolds  of 
the  Field  and  Test  Department,  A  very 
careful  survey  of  membership  conditions 
was  presented  and  discussed  by  the 
directors  as  was  also  some  form  of  consoli- 
dation of  the  smaller  local  units.  The 
various  proposals  will  be  studied  at  length 
by  the  officers  and  directors  and  some 
program  developed  that  will  more  fully 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  association 
and   its  service  to  its  members. 

As  an  immediate  result  of  this  discussion 
the  basis  of  membership  representation 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association 
was  by  motion  to  adjusted  that  locals 
having  from  25  to  100  members  would 
be  entitled  to  one  delegate  and  locals 
having  a  greater  membership  enrollment 
would  be  allowed  one  delegate  for  each 
100  members,  above  the  original  one 
hundred.  These  delegates  will  attend 
the  annual  meeting  at  the  expense  of  the 
association. 


Maine  Declared  Free  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis 

The  entire  state  of  Maine  has  been  de-    |^  important   bearing   on    the  campaign    for 

eradicating  the  disease  in  the  other  New 
Fjigland  States.  A.side  from  being  a  pro- 
ducer of  dairy   products.   Maine   \\aa  for 


^;:lared  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
to  be  free  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  k>  far  as 
can  be  determined  by  thorough  and  exten- 
sive testing,  it  was  announced  recently  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

By  this  recognition,  effective  May  1st. 
Maine  became  the  first  State  m  New 
England  and  the  second  in  the  United 
States  to  suppress  tuberculosis  among  its 
cattle.  North  Carolina  was  the  first,  hav- 
ing been  declared  free  of  the  disease  on 
October  I.  1928. 

The  successful  outcome  of  Maine's 
eradication  campaign  is  the  culmination  of 
approximately  12  years*  systematic  tuber- 
culin testing.  More  than  650.000  such 
tests  have  been  applied  to  cattle  of  which 
about  I  per  cent  reacted  and  were  removed 
for  slaughter. 

Veterinary  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  point  out  that  the  clean- 
up of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  Maine  has  an 


Are  Flies 
hitina  into 
your  Profits  ? 


interstate  sale  many  surplus  dairy  cattle. 
These  cattle  are  not  only  acceptable,  but 
are  sought  by  the  owners  in  the  less  for- 
tunate New  England  States  where  the 
breeding  of  cattle  is  not  an  industry  and 
in  which  the  percentage  of  infection  is 
higher  than  it  was  found  to  be  in  Maine. 
The  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
was  greatly  hastened  by  favorable  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  1 92  5,  giving  State  officials  in 
Maine  authority  to  take  up  extensive  area 
work.  The  systematic  eradication  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  announces  excellent  pro 
gress  of  tiiis  work  tliroughout  the  country. 
In  some  States  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis is  encountering  a  much  heavier 
infection  than  in  North  Carolina  and 
Maine,  but  there  has  been  continuous  pro- 
gress. 


On  sale  »t  Hiirdwiiro.  Fivd.  ami  Kiirm  Supply 
l>i'alfr.H  ill  oiii'  tMlliiii  cuii'i  (♦i.5l»)  ami  live 
jrallon  rails  (*ll.'<.')).  If  your  ilralcr  liusnl 
K'lt  liis  supply  y<t,  iir(l<Tilir«l  fniiii  us.  llfsurr 
to  solid  us  your    <l<aler's  naiiic  wlirii  onlcriiii!. 


.\il<lr<'ss  Staiico, 
York  City. 


Inc.     t    Hark    .\vi-iiiic 


FREE 

Proo^  I  hat  Klip 
Works  Best 


The  difference  between  Klip  and  every  other  cow  .spray  is  that  Klip  alone 

is  guaranteed  to  keep  cows  free  of  flies  while  milking  and  for  long  jK'riods 

in  the  pasture.  Increa.sed  milk  yield  dej)ends 

largely  on  the  comfort  of  animals  in  the  field. 

If  flies  decrea.se  milk  production  even  S.*}'  o  as  a 

recent  article  in  "Ortified  Milk"  says,  they 

may  be  costing  you  $50.00  a  month. 

A  few  dollars  ill  vested  in  Klip,  and  you  can  forfj'^t  flics.  It '.s 
the  modern  way  to  make  more  money  out  of  yoiii  .sbx-k. 

For  fit>  yean  \htfC  state  entomoIoRists  and  a  statf  Atfriciiltural  Ex- 
piTimi-nlal  Station  worked  developing  Klip.  Tliis  new  cattle  spray  is 
made  liy  tlie  makers  of  Flit,  the  worlds  greatest  household  iiisee- 
li<ide.  Klip  kills  every  fly  it  hits  and  aKrieiilliiral  station  tests  prove 
it  to  he  I  he  one  spray  that  (jives  cuniplele  protection  again  slew  Hies. 

It  can't  taint  milk,  can't  stain,  and  is  nhsolulely  harmless  to  cattle, 
cvenit  licked.  Use  it  on  cows,  horses  and  mules. 


NO  FLIES  ON  \iS  IH||^^ 


If  your  dealer  hasn't  got 
Klip  yet,  till  in  and  send  us 
llieeouponand  we  willseiid 
you  ahsolutely  free  (with 
no  strings  on  it)  a  pint  of 
Klip— enough  to  keep  one 
cow  happy  for  G\e  days. 
You  can'tlose.  M;ikclhi< 
lest  yourself.  If  you  re  not 
using  a  cat  tie  spray,  tlii-  is 
the  way  to  finil  out  how 
much  easier  it  is  tu  ml',  a 
Uylesa  cow  and  how  niK<  li 
more  milk  a  quiet  cow  i|.' 
livers.  If  you  are  usi.ig  a 
spray,  this  will  pro  e  to 
you  the  superiority  ol  Kl.p 
over  anything  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  ofTcr  is  inlro<lii<-- 
tory  only  and  will  soon  1,< 
withdrawn. 


ii»fU-  s-  >*•<•  ei* 


Send  the 
coupon  for 
free  pint  can! 


STANCO.  INC  ,  .Xgricultural  Dept.,  «  Park  Ave..  New  York  City 

I'm  tcilUng  to  be  thuttn.  i'ou  can  tend  me  a  pint  oj  Kiif,  t'HKI.,  ana  I'll  try  i.. 

/  Aaw milkeowt htrrn  and  mulet other  ttaek. 


My  dealer  is. 
His  address' is 

My  Name 

Address 


Hi^h  Pressure 

MiLr  cecLtR 

Reasotuihly  Priced 


Rolls-Royce  quality  at  Ford  prices  I  A  gen- 
uine tubular,  high  pressure  milk  cooler  of 
the  tvpc  endorsed  by  all  authorities.  Easily 
cleaned.  Sanitary.  Built  of  copper  and 
bronze  throughout.  Nothing  to  rust  or 
wear  out.   Made  in  two  sizes. 


€I3I€LC 


1 


Hlir  €€€IER 


ORIOr.E  coolers  are  made  in  two  sizes.  Size  A  cools  .35  gallons  of  milk  an 
hour  and  is  priced  at  §34.50.  Size  B  cools  50  gallons  an  hour  and  is 
priced  at  $40.50.  Both  sizes  consist  of  lyi'  diameter  seamless  copper  tubes 
spaced  so  that  cleaning  between  them  is  easy.  A  lip,  formed  into  the  tubes 
when  made,  runs  along  their  under  side,  providing  a  guide  for  the  flow  of 
milk  from  one  tube  to  the  next.  The  water  flows  through  these  V  shai)ed 
fiangcs  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  tube  interior  so  that  all  possible  cooling 
surface  is  utilized.  This  space  is  "dead  metal"  on  other  tubular  or  corrugated 
coolers. 

Troughs  arc  removable  without  tools.  Reservoir,  troughs,  and  all  other 
parts  have  only  smooth,  round,  tinned  surfaces— no  square  comers. 

The  Oriole  is  guaranteed  without  restriction  against  imperfect  workman- 
ship or  materials  and  to  withstand  without  leakage  a  pressure  of  75  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Ask  us  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  90. 

CriERRY-BURRELL  CORPORATION 


2324  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
Russell  and  Ostend  Sts.,  Baltimore 
1139  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburtb 


54  West  Maple,  Columbus 
16IS  East  2Sth  St.,  CleveUnd 
345  West  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse 
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Ladies'  Entertainment 
at  Hoistein  Convention 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, June  4th  to  7th.  brought  together 
a  very  interesting  group  of  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Several  parties 
motored  from  as  far  away  as  Wisconsin 
and  Oregon. 

The  Hospitality  Committee  had  a  well 
arranged  program  for  them.  Trips  to  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Independence 
Hall  and  the  seeing  Philadelphia  trip, 
which  included  stops  at  the  Mint  and  the 
Art  Museum,  gave  the  visitors  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  city. 

After  the  seeing  Philadelphia  trip  the 
ladies  were  taken  to  the  offices  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
and  entertained  at  a  luncheon  provided 
by  the  Nutrition  Department.  The  follow- 
ing menu  was  served,  and  each  guest 
presented  with  a  copy  of  the  recipes  used: 

Luncheon  Menu 

Veal  and  celery  salad 

Creamed  carrots  and   peas 

Graham  rolls  and  butter 

Celery  stuffed  with  white  cream  cheese 

Milk 

French  vanilla  Ice  Cream  with 

Crushed  strawberries  and  whipjied  cream 

Home  made  cake 


Soup 


V«al  and  Celery  Salad 

2  cups  cold  diced  veal 
'/2  cup  celery 

2  tbsps.  green  peppers 

I  tsp.  salt 

4  tsp.  white  pepper 
Dice  the  celery  and  peppers.  Add  to 
the  diced  cold  meat  and  season.  Marinate 
for  one  hour  and  mix  thoroughly  with  sour 
cream  dressing,  just  before  serving.  Serve 
on  lettuce  leaves  or  watercress. 

Miss  Hanly's  Sour  Cream  Dressing 
Requires  no  Cooking 

One-half  pint   thick  sour  cream 
One-fourth  pint  mayonnaise  dressing 
Juice  of  half  a  small  onion 
One-half  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
Three-fourths  teaspoon  salt 
One-fourth  teaspoon  mustard 
One-eighth  teaspoon  paprika 
One-eighth  teaspoon  white  pepper 
Fold   all   the   ingredients  into  the  un- 
beaten sour  cream. 

As  many  of  the  ninety  guests  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  Dairy  Council,  a 
short  program  followed  the  luncheon,  to 
demonstrate  its  work.  "Listening  In"  was 
given,  as  well  as  a  manologue,  "The 
Jewel  Lady." 

1  .On  another  day  the  ladies  were  invited 
to  accompany  the  convention  on  a  visit  to 
the  Hoistein  dairy  farm  of  Henry  duPont, 
at  Winterthur.  Delaware.  The  trip 
was  made  by  special  boat  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  to  Wilmington.  After  an 
inspection  of  Mr.  duPont's  herd  and  build- 
ings, a  delightful  supper  was  served  to 
the  party  of  about  one  thousands  g^uests. 

After  supper  the  party  was  taken  to 
Mr.  Pierre  duPont's  home  at  Longwood, 
Penna.,  to  see  his  large  conservatories  and 
gardens.  These  proved  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  cows  with  the  dairy  men!  The 
peaches  ripening  under  glass,  the  luscious 
grapes,  the  melons  hanging  in  their  little 
swings,  the  figs  and  bananas  were  all  a 
rare_treat^to  see. 


Our  grandmothers  had  very  big  hearts 
and  felt  an  interest  in  their  neighbors  as 
well  as  their  households. 

A  cook  book  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1835,  offers  this  charitable  suggestion  in 
connection  with  soup  making. 

"The  delicate  and  proper  blending  of 
savours  is  the  chief  art  of  good  soup-mak- 
ing. Be  sure  and  skim  the  grease  off  the 
soup  when  it  first  boils,  or  it  will  not 
become  clear.  Throw  in  a  little  salt  to 
bring  up  the  scum.  Remove  all  the 
grease.  (This  may  be  best  done  by  boil- 
ing the  soup  the  day  previous  and  then 
the  grease  all  comes  off  in  a  cake.  To 
do  so  is  often  more  convenient  if  you 
have  bones,  etc..  which  may  not  keep 
uncooked  )    I  quart  of  water  to  I  lb.  meat 


is  a  pretty  good  rule.  If  it  boils  away — 
soup  should  not  boil  hard — add  boiling 
water.  The  water  in  which  poultry,  or 
fresh  meat  has  been  boiled  should  be 
saved  for  gravies  or  soup  next  day.  If 
you  do  not  need  it  the  poor  do,  and  in 
connection  with  this  remark  I  would  say, 
it  is  much  better  for  all  families  to  'seek 
out'  some  worthy  poor  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  to  whom  all  their  food,  not 
presentable  again  on  their  own  tables 
shall  be  sent  before  it  has  become  fit  for 
slop;  and  to  insist  that  the  cook  shall 
take  or  send  it  thither.  By  this  means 
nearly  every  poor  family  could  count  on 
at  least  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  nuisance 
in  our  courts  and  alleys  ^street  begging — 
be  abated. " 


SILLY  GOOSE'S  MISTAKE 
litis  play  was  presented  by'children  from  the  Hamilton  Public  School.  Philadel- 
phia.'at  the  Holstein-Freisian  Convention  banquet.  June  5th.     It  is  one  of  the  plays 
suggested  for  health  programs  for  rural  groups. 


Some  Pointers  on  the 

Problem  of  Serving 

Cheese  is  usually  served  on  a  small 
plate.  If  one  has  a  cheese  dish  which  is 
fitted  with  a  cover,  this  can  be  used.  It  is 
not  cut  before  serving,  but  is  passed  to  the 
guest  with  a  small  knife,  preferably  a 
cheese  knife,  so  that  each  may  cut  his 
own  portion. 

The  butter  knife  is  placed  on  the  bread 
and  butter  plate  on  the  right  hand  side 
in  line  with  the  other  silver  or  diagonally. 

Garnishes,  such  as  lemon,  parsley,  and 
watercress,  are  served  from  the  platter  to 
the  plate  and  may  be  eaten  without  feel- 
ing that  you  are  committing  a  breach  of 
etiquette. 

Fruit  served  for  luncheon  desert  should 
be  washed  and  placed  on  a  plate  on  which 
there  is  a  knife.  The  guest  may  then  eat 
these  cut  pieces  with  their  fingers. 

Salad,  when  served  with  the  main 
course,  is  placed  on  the  right,  as  it  is  more 
conveniently  eaten.  This  last  decision  is 
particularly  welcome  to  individuals  'who 
have  trailed  their  cuffs  in  the  gravy  reach- 
ing for  a  salad  plate  on  the  left-hand  side. 
After  all,  the  simplest  form  is  usually  the 
most  elegant  in  any  custom,  and  serving 
methods  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  thoughtful  hostess  will  watch  her 
guest's  plate  and  see  that  a  second  serving 
of  butter  is  provided  in  plenty  of  time  for 
the  fresh,  hot  roll. 


The  Farm 

Child's 


Inheritance 


"Every  child  thouM  have  mud  pie*,  grauhopperi, 
water-bug*,  irogs.  mud  turtle*,  wild  itrawberrie*. 
acorn*,  tree*  to  climb,  brook*  to  wade  in.  water 
lilie*.  hav  field*  and  pine  cone*,  rock*  to  roll,  aand 
anake*.  riuckleberrie*  and  hornet*,  and  any  child 
who  has  been  deprived  of  these  ha*  been  deprived 
ol     the     best     part    of     hi*    education." — Luthbii 

BUKBANK. 

Every  farm  boy  and  girl  has  these  price- 
less gifts  and  many  more,  including  living 
things  to  nurture  and  to  love,  a  wealth  of 
sunshine,  wide  spaces  to  explore,  whole- 
some tasks  to  do.  Through  them  comes 
the  growth  of  those  fine  qualities  of  body, 
mind  and  soul  which  have  produced  the 
high  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  has  flowed  from  farm  life  into 
national  life  to  enrich  it  beyond  measure. 

But  these  gifts  must  be  used  aright  if 
they  are  to  be  of  most  value.  If  John  and 
Mary  are  turned  loose  out  of  doors  during 
the  vacation  days  ahead,  without  guidance 
in  work  and  play,  they  may  get  more  harm 
than  blessing  out  of  their  surroundings. 
Wise  mothers  and  fathers  do  not  leave  too 
much  to  kind  Mother  Nature  in  the  rearing 
of  their  boys  and  girU. 


Feeding  Fifty  Folks 

More  or  Less 

If  you  serve  refreshments  at  your  meet- 
ings, write  to  the  office  of  The  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review  for  information  about 
"Feeding  Fifty  Folks—  More  or  Lew," 
a  new  booklet  giving  tested  recipes  and 
menu  suggestions — everything  from  light 
inexpensive  refreshments  for  the  after- 
noon party  to  a  regular  banquet. 


Expansion  of  National 

Dairy  Council 

Announcement  of  the  organization  of 
another  branch  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  has 
just  been  made,  following  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the  Twin  City 
Unit,  in  the  offices  of  the  Twin  City  Mil^ 
Producers'  Association,  Minneapolis.  MinflP 
The  executive  committee,  compKMed  of 
milk  producers  and  distributors  in  the 
Twin  Cities,  formally  approved  the  out- 
liae  of  educational  work  proposed  by  E.  R. 
Quackenbush,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Unit. 

Mr.  Quackenbush  is  not  new  in  Dairy 
Council  work.  He  organized  and  for  many 
years  served  as  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh 
District  Dairy  Council.  Pituburgh.  Pa. 
Mr.  Quackenbush  has  also  had  consider- 
able experience  in  milk  distribution  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Co-operation  was 
promised  the  new  Council  unit  from  all 
agencies  with  which  it  has  already  been  in 
touch. 

Offices  of  the  Twin  City  Unit  will  be 
located  at  2694  University  Avenue.  St. 
Paul.  Members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee include,  H.  R.  Leonard  and  I.  B. 
Irwin,  representing  the  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation: H.  Borman  and  H.  Newline,  re- 
presenting Minneapolis  milk  dealers:  and 
O.  Bergand  and  W.  C.  Reidel.  representing 
milk  dealers  of  St.  Paul. 

Another  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Dairy  Council  on  May  Ist,  is  also  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Director  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council.  Mr.  I.  H. 
Kauffman,  who  has  served  as  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Dairy  and  Food 
Council  since  September,  1925,  resigned 
May  Ist.  He  will  become  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Council.  Mr. 
Kauffman  started  Dairy  Council  work  in 
Pittsburgh  in  December.  1922.  and  was 
assistant  secretary  of  that  unit  before 
organizing  the  Detroit  Council.  Me  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  H.  B.  Steele,  who  left  the  Dairy 
Council  on  May  Ist,  to  take  over  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  the  Dairymen's 
Co-operative  Sales  Company,  in  which 
capacity  he  will  still  co-operate  closely 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Council. 

The  Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Council 
now  covers  over  one  hundred  cities  and 
towns  in  western  Pennsylvania.  ELastem 
Ohio,  and  Northern  West  Virginia,  with  a 
total  population  of  over  two  million  people. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Grubbs  succeeds  Mr.  Kauff- 
man as  secretary-manager  of  the  EDetroil^' 
Dairy  and  Food  Council.  This  unit  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  not  only  serves 
Detroit  and  the  suburbs,  but  supervises 
educational  work  at  Flint.  Jackson  and  in 
other  Michigan  communities.  Mr.  Grubbs 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  graduated  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  having  further 
training  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  eight  years  he  was  county  agri- 
cultural agent  with  Pittsburgh  the  county 
•eat.  and  during  this  time  was  chairman 
of  a  group  of  the  milk  industry  which  con- 
ducted the  first  educational  campaign  on 
milk  consumption  in  Pittsburgh,  leading 
to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  Dairy 
Council  unit.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Grubbs 
has  been  with  the  Portland  Cement  Asso- 
ciation in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  in  which  work  he  has  been  in 
dose  touch  with  milk  producers  and  dis- 
tributors and  with  the  dairy  councils  in 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 


june^J?29__, 

Teeth  and  Health 

The  very  close  connection  between  the 
condition  of  the" teeth  and  the  health  of  an 
individual  is  pointed  out  in  an  article  in 
IVlay  Harper's,  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin  and 
Dr.  Thaddeus  P.  Hyatt,  both  associated 
with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  They  cite  several  instances  of 
serious  illness  which  was  obviously  caused 
by  infection  from  the  teeth.    They  go  on 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  single 
factor  determining  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  and  their  susceptibility  to  disease  is 
the  influence  of  diet.  Both  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  food  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  dental  hygiene.  Teeth 
ner^  the  exercise  which  is  supplied  by  the 
ri^  kind  of  food:  a  diet  of  soft  pulpy  food 
weakens  them  and  invites  trouble.  The 
teeth  and  their  supporting  structures  need 
exercise  if  under-development  of  the  jaws 
and  a  subsequent  crowding  is  to  be  prevent 
ed.  On  the  other  hand  a  fibrous  diet,  in 
addition  to  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
process  of  mastication,  serves  also  in  a 
measure  as  a  cleaning  agent.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  are  polished  in  the  pro- 
cess of  chewing.  That  is  probably  one  rea- 
son why  the  teeth  of  peasants  and  primi- 
tive people  are  better  than  thoaeof  modem 
ciry  dwellers,  since  their  customary  diets  of 
hard,  coarse  food-stuffs,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  tend  to  keep  teeth  in  good  condition. 

Bone  calcification  upon  which  sound 
teeth  depend  is  apparently  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  diet  of  certain  vitamins. 
One  investigator  (Doctor  Mellanby  of 
Ejigland)  claims  that  vitamin  D  is  especial- 
ly important.  The  effect  of  most  foods 
upon  the  teeth,  according  to  her  researches, 
ii  due  to  their  vitamin  D.  their  salt,  or  their 
content.  The  last-named  constituent  is 
probably  very  important,  since  recent  ex- 
periments indicate  that  inordinate  cereal 
consumption  hinders  the  calcifying  pro- 
cess. Ultra-violet  radiation,  such  as  is 
given  by  sunlight  or  the  mercury  vapor 
lamp,  on  the  other  hand  acts  as  a  stimulant 
and  has  the  same  influence  on  calcification 
as  would  the  ingestion  of  additional 
quantities  of  vitamin  D. 

Another  extremely  interesting  series  of 
studies  has  been  made  by  Professor 
McCollum  and  his  co-workers  at  Johns 
Hopkins  who  concluded  that  "it  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  name  any  one 
definite  diet  which  specifically  causes  den- 
tal or  oval  disease:  it  would  appear  that 
any  slight  variation  in  the  American  diet, 
which  always  so  dangerously  approaches 
the  level  of  dietary  deficiency,  might  be- 
come active  at  any  period  of  lowered 
resistance  or  of  physical  or  nervous  stress. " 
Their  clinical  findings  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  type  of  diet  which  produced  the 
greatest  {percentage  of  dental  abnormalitiea 
was  one  deficient  in  "protein,  calcium, 
uid  fat  soluble  A. " 

ihe  present  time  all  that  we  can  state 
witXiny  degree  of  definiteness  is  that  diet 
u  tremendously  important — in  fact,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  single  factor  in  de- 
termining the  structure  of  teeth  and  their 
health.  It  ia  also  clear  that  the  two 
periods  in  which  nutrition  most  strongly 
influences  dental  hygiene  are  the  time  of 
gestation,  when  the  diet  of  the  mother 
determbes  to  a  large  extent,  the  tooth 
structure  of  the  coming  child,  and  the 
first  two  years  of  life,  when  the  diet  of  the 
infant  undoubtedly  affects  the  healthy 
formation  of  the  teeth. 

The  importance  of  adequate  nutrition 
during  the  prenatal  period  and  early  baby- 
hood, at  all  events,  cannot  beover-streseed. 
Adequate  diet  and  oral  cleanliness  are. 
perhaps,  the  two  points  which  all  investi- 
gators regard  as  essential 

The  vast  majority  of  people  cannot 
afford  restorative  dentistry,  but  preventive 
work  all  can  afford. 
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^L  JOST  TAKE. 
MV  USUM.  D»Srt- 

OP  STRMGlvr 


»'VE  HAD  HICB. 
F-RE^H  PASTURE^ 
So  eWE/  Me^ 

Some  veuloW 

CHECKER    ifo% 
cow  CHOW 


MV  GRASS  IS  MORE- 
MAT  UR.E,  SO  eivE^ 

ME  Some.  <?ree>^ 

CHECKER  2.4% 
cow  CHOW 


PURINA   WITH    PASTURE    PAYS 


Philadelphia  Inter-State;  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lecturers,  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  etc. 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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NO.  6  OF  A  SERIES  OF  AM(X>-FEU  HERDS 


MORE  MILK 

all  through  the  year 


Cows  on  pasture  milk  freely  without  grain 
rations — but  tliey  don't  get  as  much  nourish- 
ment from  the  grass  as  they  give  out  in  the  millc. 
So  they  talce  it  out  of  their  bodies.  Without  a 
grain  ration,  the  cows  now  milliing  heavily  on 
pasture  will  be  run  down  and  poor  in  bone-miner- 
als when  they  should  be  in  fine  condition  to  meet 
the  demands  of  fall  and  winter  production. 

Feed  Amco  IS%  or  20%  Dairy  to  supplement  pas- 
ture. These  rations  supply  the  right  amounts 
of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  minerals  to  build 
up  your  herd  for  higher  year-round  production. 
The  Open  Formulas  show  you  always  what  you 
feed.  The  Flexible  Formulas  take  advantage  of 
market  conditions  to  keep  prices  low  and  quality 
high. 

Don't  let  your  herd  drop  off  in  condition  now  that 
grains  are  lower  in  price,  and  now  that  you  can 
safely  feed  a  lower  protein  ration.  Feed  Amco 
through  the  summer,  and  the  production  results 
will  justify  your  far-sightedness. 

DIVISION  OFFICE:  MUNCY,  PA. 


HICKORY,  PA. 

MARCH  n,  »» 
AMERICAN  MILLING  CO.. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Gentlemen: 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  fed  Amco  29%  Dairy  and  Amco 
12%  Fitting  Ration  to  our  herd,  and  have  found  that  the  cows 
are  in  fine  condition  for  production.  The  records  in  the 
Washington  County  Cow  Testing  Ass'n.  speak  for  themselves. 

My  calves  are  fed  on  milk  and  Amco  Calf  Meal,  and  they  are 
as  fine  a  bunch  as  we  have  ever  raised. 

I  have  never  fed  any  feed  that  put  my  dry  cows  and  heifers 
in  as  fine  a  condition  as  Amco  12%  Fitting  Ration. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  L.  Carter 


AMCO  .STEPS  HP    YEARLY  PRODUCTION 

TflE  Registered  ilolsteins  in  the  herd  of 
R.  L.  Carter  and  Sons,  Hickory,  Pa.  led 
the  Washington  County  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation for  four  consecutive  months  on  AMCO 
DAIRY  RATION.S.  There  were  twenty-six 
cows  in  the  herd,  which  made  the  following 
averages: 


I>«-.  (I9W 
Jan.  (1424) 
Feb. 
Mar. 


MILK 
1133  IIm. 
1203    " 
1217    " 
131*    " 


FAT 

.%.?  llxi. 
38.6    " 
4«.4    " 

4«.4    •• 


AMCO 

%FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN    MILLING    CO 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Plants  ut:  Peoria,  III.:  Omaha,  Neb.;  Owenslxwo,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plants  at:  Powell,  (iarland,  and  Worland,  Wyo. 


Seventh  Annual  Penn 

State  Dairy  Exposition 

Under  the  auspicea  of  the  Penn  State 
Chapter  of  the  American  Science  Associa- 
tion the  Seventh  Annual  Dairy  tlxf)ositiun 
was  held  at  Penn  Stale  College,  on  May 
lOthand  llth.  1929. 

These  scKsions  afford  an  opportunity  for 

students  in  the  Dairy  section  for  practical 

experience  and  demonstrations   in   fitting 

..II  I  I  ' 

came     lor     iiic    siiuw    miKa,  siiuwiiiaiiBiii|j 

in  the  ring  as  well  as  that  of  affording 
competition  and  judging  of  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts. 

The  Seventh  Annual  banquet  was  held 
on  Saturday  evening.  May  I  Ith. 

There  were  seventy  one  entries  in  the 
cattle  fitting  and  showing  contest.  These 
were  grouped  in  four  general  classes, 
covering  the  Ayrshire.  Guernsey,  I  lolstein 
and  Brown  Swiss  breeds  of  cattle. 

The  first  prize  in  the  Fitting  Contest 
of  all  breeds  was  won  by  Fred  Houser; 
Second  prize.  Karl  L.  Burchard  and  third 
prize  by  G.  W  Munson.  The  prizes  in  this 
event  were  donated  by  the  Dairymen's 
Cooperative  .Sales  Co  .   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

In  the  cattle  showing  contest,  the  first 
prize,  a  silver  cup  and  a  medal,  awarded 
by  the  Dairymens  League,  New  York, 
went  to  G.  W.  Munson:  the  second  prize 
was  won  by  F.  I  I.  Giebert  and  the  third 
prize  went  to  D.  W    IHowcrs. 

In  the  Clean  Milli  Production  Contest, 
the  first  prize  $25.00  and  a  silver  medal 
presented  by  the  Infer-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  went  to  A.  C.  1  lug' 
Mr.  Hug  has  the  unusual  distinction  fo 
having  won  this  prize  in  1928  and  will 
again  have  his  name  engraved  on  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Cup.  This  cup  is  retained  at  .State 
College  and  each  year  will  have  engraved 
upon  it  the  name  of  the  successful  winner 
in  this  event.  The  second  prize  in  this 
contest  went  to  I  larold  Bradley,  while  the 
third  and  fourth  prizes  went  to  H.  Ernest 
Bechdel  and  Simion  R.  Snyder  Money 
prizes  amounting  to  $85  were  presented 
to  the  various  winners.  These  we  e  con- 
tributed by  the  Certified  Milk  Producers' 
Association  of  America;  John  A.  Miller. 
Meadow  Brook  Farm.  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and 
the  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.  The 
second  prize,  a  Purity  Milk  Cooler  was 
contributed  by  the  Oakes  &  Burger  Co. 

There  were  66  contestants  in  the  Dairy 
Cattle  Judging  Contest. 

In  the  Amateur  group,  comprised  of 
those  who  had  never  taken  part  previously 
sweepstake  prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: First.  Frank  A.  Iliggins;  second, 
Sheldon  W.  Mosier;  third,  F.  F  Vreeland. 
In  the  professional  group  sweepstake  prizes 
were  awarded:  First.  Russel  M.  Smith; 
second,  L.  M.  Zook;  third.  T.  I  1.  Patton 

In  the  Dairy  Products  Judging  Contest 
there  were  fifty-eight  contestants.  In  the 
Professional  «roup  sweepstakes  prizes 
were  awarde<l  to;  first,  Charles  E.  Patter- 
son; second,  (Jordon  Hutchinson;  third. 
Logan  Stout  In  the  Amateur  group,  the 
prizes  were,  first.  James  Bolin;  second, 
Harry  J.  Poorbaugb;  third,  Sheldon 
Moiser. 

The  most  popular  feature  of  the  after- 
noon's program  was  a  milking  contest  in 
which  the  seven  entries  were  co-ed.s. 
These  girls  demonstrated  that  they  had 
wide  exjjeriencc  in  milking.  All  the  girls 
were  awardetl  Ijoxes  of  chocolates  by  the 
Portland  Cement  As.sociation.  The  first 
prize  won  by  Miss  Pauline  Myers,  was  a 
silver  Jersey  Jug.  awarded  by  the  Dairy 
Science  Club  of  State  College. 
Annual  Banquet 
Approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  group  and  their 
guests  attended  the  Seventh  Annual  Ban- 
quet of  the  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association  held 
on  the  evening  of  May  1  Ith. 


Before  repainting— 

LJEFORK  repainting  walls, 
*^  stulls,  stanchions  or  wood- 
work in  your  cow-barn,  try 
cleaning  the  Oakite  way.  Be- 
cause Oakite  removes  tlirt  and 
stains  so  easily  and  so  quickly, 
you  will  often  find  that  regular 
cleaning  will  postpone  repaint- 
ing for  a  considerable  time. 

Our  nearest  Service  Man  will 
gladly  tell  you  how  time  and 
money  can  be  saved  with  Oakite 
on  scores  of  dairy  farm  cleaning^ 
jobs.  Write  us  and  he  will  call. 
No  obligation  of  course. 


Oaktie  Serolce  Men,  Cleaning  MpeclaltslM  are 
localeJ  In  Ihe  leading   InJualrtal  centers  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

34  F  Thamas  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

Jadustrial  Qeaning  Materials  »^Methodt 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Ordrr  now  for  lunr  delivery. 
Khode  liland  KeU  Chicks,  $12  per  100; 
Barred  Rock.,  $12  |Mr  KM);  White  Leg- 
horn Chicka,  $9  per  100.  I>iiik«,  30c 
each.  25  or  more,  25c  each.  (»ood 
siraighl  stuck,  gunraiilccd  delivery. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

lb  N.  WAKKEN  ST. 
THKNTO.N.  N.  J. 
Phone  H278 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Teat  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  average  operations  of  all  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers"  Asso- 
ciation field  men  in  connection  witli 
testing,  weighing  and  general  mem- 
bership work,  for  the  month  of 
April.  1929. 

No  Tests  Made 6985 

No.  Plants  Investigated  40 

No.  Membership  Calls  280 
No.  New  Members 

Signed 110 

No.  Cows  Signed 874 

No.  Transfers  Made  16 

No.  Meetings  Attended  25 

No.  Attending  Meetings  1901 


^\ 


^^ 


The  toastmaster  was  A  C  Hug. 
President  of  the  Club  and  a  member  of  the 
Senior  class  The  speakers  were:  A.  A. 
Borland.  Dean  R  L  Watts,  both  of  State 
College.  Prof  C  V.  Williams,  University 
of  Kansas,  Mr  C  T  Conklin.  Secretary 
of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association  The 
awarding  of  the  prizes  was  then  made  by 
the  various  organizations  which  had  con- 
tributed them.  The  officers  of  the  Penn 
State  Dairy  Science  Association  are  as 
follows : 

A.  C.  Hug.  President:  J.  H  Davis, 
Vice-President;  R.  M.  Smith,  Secretary: 
J,  S.  Hummer,  Treasurer:  A.  G.  Danks, 
Publicity. 
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And  Blow  Her  Horn 

Wanted  -Man  for  gardener  also  to 
take  charge  of  a  cow  who  can  sing  in  the 
choir  and  play  the  organ.  "Westmont, 
(111  )  Paper. 


June 
Pastures 

in 
January 


Silage  is  a  winter  feed  fully  as  suc- 
culent and  palatable  as  that  in  June 
pastures. 

Eleven  per  cent  More  Afilk 
—build  a  Concrete  Silo 

Tests  at  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  showed  that  a  ration  in- 
cluding silage  produced  11  per  cent 
more  milk  than  the  same  amount  of 
dry  com  fodder. 

More  milk  during  season  of  peak 
prices  means  more  profit. 

"Concrete  Stave  Silos."  Our  free  booklet 
tells  the  whole  story.  Writ«  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  notional  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Concrete  for  Permanence 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  I 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Iff  handle  all  kind.r  of  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Spmcially 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  9()  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hight«town.  N.  I. 


Quietness  and  convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  &  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  l)cds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses 

RADIO   IN   EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms.  .  .  .   $3.00     $3.50     $4 OO 

Double  rooms.  .     4.50       5  00      6.00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and  .75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1.50 


(-  II  IC  KS 

Per  100 

.     .  9  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Red* 

...     10.00 

White  Rock* 

.  .  .     12.00 

Mined 

...       8.00 

Add  1  cent  if  Icm  than  100  Inta 

My   parent  stuck   is  selected   and 

culled    for 

heavy    layers.       E.    B.    I'hompson    and     Park*    | 

.Strain.     All  gorxl  chicks.      100'^;;  l.ve 

delivered. 

Special   Price  on   Larger  Order*. 
Free.              JACOB  NEIMOND 

Circular 

Box  N.     McAIisterville,       -      -      - 

Penna. 

The  "E-Z"  Shock  Absorbing  Seat  Spring 

will  mnki-  thr  fiirni  nincliincs  TKAC  TOKS,  etc.,  ride 
F.ASY.  It  al.s.il.s  tin-  .Side-shocks  that  arc  so  in- 
iurioiis  to  the  Spine  and 
nervous  system.  Fit* 
any  mnclline.  .Sntisfnc- 
tion  |[u«r«ntee<l  or  mon- 
ey refunded.  Hundreds 
of  uns<tltcited  testimon- 
Delivered  by  parcel  post. 
GK().  I.  KRUM, 

Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


i«U  from   pleased   users. 
Send  for  circular 

Aire'nt*  W minted 


High  grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Dairy  Cows 

Car  load  lots  a  specialty 

JOHN  S.  MATHIS,  New  Augusta,  Ind. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  those  who  better 
themselves  get  ahead  faster  than  those  who 
try  to  better  others;  maybe  that's  why 
professors  are  underpaid. 


A  McCORMICK-DEERING  H\Y  LOADER  WILL  DO 


IT   RFTTPP     CAQirP     FAQTFR    ANH  THFAPFR 


77ii5  cievo  shotoa 
the  McCormick- 
Deering  Windrow 
Hay  Loader.  Has 
adjustable  section 
that  drops  hay  close 
to  the  rack  floor. 
This  oaluahle  fea- 
ture speeds  loading 
on  voindy  days.  As 
load  builds  up,  the 
section  is  raised  by 
a  cranio  to  follow 
the  load  height.  A 
gleaning  cylinder 
can  be]  furnished 
for  toork  in  short, 
stubby  hay. 


The  McCormickr 
Deering  \Gearless 
Hay  loader  is  ideal 
for  the  farmer  with 
a  limited  amount 
of  help.    Picks  hay 

up  from  the  swath.  

Adjustable  delivery  section  that  enables  fast  wjr\  in    high  winds.    "Many  other 

fine  features. 

If  you  want  to  saoe  yourself  from  backaches  and  blislere  d  hands  and  if  you 
Want  to  get  the  hay  stored  aitfiy  in  fast  timt  with  less  labor,  expense  and  help, 
come  in  and  see  us  about  a  XtcCormlck-Diering  Hiy  Loader.  These  loaders  are 
time-tested,  prooed  michines  thai  haoi  been  gloini  loyal  seroice  for  ^many  years. 
Put  in  a  good  loader  this  season  —a  McCormlck-Dnrint. 

""THE  INrERN\TION\L  HVRVESFER  COMPANY   ! 

OF  AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA  HARRISBURG  BALTIMORE 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


R£a 

U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet     "Faint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc.,    PHILADELPHIA 


"Holsteins  of  the  Better  Sort" 

Registered,  Blood  Tested  for  Abortion,  and  from  Fully  Accredited 
herds.  Some  are  imported  and  bred  to  the  World's  most  famous  bulls. 
Some  are  bred  to  our  Prince  Aaggie  Aralia  Mead,  the  full  brother'of 
Prince  Aaggie  of  Berylwood  the  famous  $1  1 0.000  Sire.  Many  have  high 
production  records.  Moderately  priced.  WM.  H.  LANDIS,  Breeder 
and  Importer,  East  Greenville,  Pa.,  Bell  Phone  Pennsburg  96R21. 


CRUMB    S     llimglng 

STANCHIONS 

Also  Water  Howls 
Litter  Curriers 
Keed  Carriers 
.Steel  Stalls 
.Steel  Partition* 

Tell  me  whiit  you  are  most  in; 
terested  in  .ind  I  will  SAVt 
YOU    MCiNKY. 


WALLACE  B   CRUMB      jflQ    R^^l  Dairy  CoWS     100 


Hox  2,  Forfs(vilK'»  Conn 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 
S.  C.  W.  Lcuhorns  -Wyckoff  Strain  $12.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns    12.00 

Barred  Rocks     Wm.    Nace'a  Select 14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Islaiid  Reds 15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks    •  •       9.00 

y^c  less  in  500  lots.  Ic  less  in  1.000  lots.  25  chiclcn 
add  2c.  50  chicks  add  Ic  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank 
reference.     Order    direct  from    this  adv.    or   wriJe 


(or  (r 


cular 


CHERRY£HILL  POULTRY  FARM 


Wm.  Nace,  Prop. 


McAlliaterville,  Pa. 


For  sale  at  all  lira—.  TulMKulin  tested  hfolsteins. 
Guernseys  and  Jarsays.  Kaal  milk  producar*. 
Carload  lota  a  spactalty.     Priced  to  sell. 

5s«  ar  Writ* 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phona  330  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


Education  Pays  Farmers 

A  high  school  education  is  worth  twice 
aa  much  as  a  common  school  education  to 
the  average  farmer,  and  college  training 
worth  more  than  a  high  school  education. 
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THE    MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


June,  1929 


For  Fast  .  Clean  *  Perfect 


-ij^^smif!^ 


Milking 

Nothing  can 
Approach  the 
Wonderful 


J    -U  'BOBim 


new 


De  Laval 

Magnetic   Milker 


FROM  all  sections  of  the  country  reports  are  coming 
about  the  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 

Never  saw  such  wonderful  milking     .      .      .      Pleased 
beyond  expectations       ...     It  sure  can  milk 
Runs  like  a  clock       .      .      .     Cows  produce  more  milk  with 
first  milkmg       .     .     .     Milked  in  half  the  time.      . 
A  pleasure  to  operate. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  quoting  from  pleased  users.  But 
such  enthusiastic  reports  are  not  surprising.  The  new  Mag- 
netic retains  all  of  the  good  features  of  De  Laval  Milkers, 
which  were  always  considered  the  world's  best,  and  com- 
bines with  them  greater  simplicity  and  construction  and  in- 
stallation, greater  convenience,  and  less  power  requirements. 

The  new  magnetic  pulsation  control  is  absolutely  uni- 
form, lightning  fast,  reliable  and  efficient.    No  other  milker 


has  this  feature,  but  electro-magnetic  force  is  used  exten- 
sively for  operating  railroad  signals  and  switches,  in  tele- 
phones, pipe  organs,  and  many  other  places  where  de- 
pendability and  efficiency  are  desired. 

In  addition,  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  has  fourteen  other 
exc  usive  features,  making  it  the  world's  best  milker.  It 
mi  ks  cows  faster  and  better,  produces  more  and  cleaner 
milk,  will  save  more  time  and  put  more  pleasure  and  profit 
in  dairying  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  It  is  easy 
to  operate,  easily  cleaned  and  easy  to  own.  for  one  can  be 
bought  on  easy  monthly  installments.  Operates  with 
electricity  or  gas  engines.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  f^ 
milking  one  to  1000  or  more  cows.  Send  coupon  for  f  JP 
information. 


Also  the  New  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 

—  For    the    Low    Price   Field 


A  quality  milker  for  the  low  price  field.  Units  can  be  used  on 
existing  single  pipe  line  installations,  or  it  can  be  used  as  a  complete 
outfit.  Made  in  one  and  two  unit  sizes  for  milking  one  to  20  cows. 
Sold  on  easy  terms— send  coupon  for  full  information  and  prices. 

Two  complete  lines  of  De  Laval  Separators  for  every  need 
and  purse.    Send  coupon  for  full  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  9841 

New  York,  165  Broadway 

Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  6 1  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation.  (^^^*^ 

full  information  on  I^J**^**"? • 

VCheck  whic 


^ 


Name. 
Town.. 


|[__State R.  F.  D No.  Cow. 
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American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation Will  Hold  Session 

at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


The  coming  summer  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  will 
r^held  at  Louisiana  State  University. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  from  July  29th 
to  August  24th,  1929.  This  will  be  its 
fifth  annual  summer  session. 

The  meetings  this  year  will  be  •f 
special  interest,  as  many  of  the  problems 
that  will  be  discussed  will  have  to  do  with 
marketing  programs  based  on  the  legis- 
lative Elnactment  for  Farm  Relief,  as  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Congress  The  list 
of  speakers  and  educators  on  the  program 
of  the  Institute  include  the  outstanding 
authorities  on  Co-op»eration  in  the  United 
States. 

The  sessions  will  be  attended  by  men 
and  women,  interested  in  the  cooperative 
movement,  from  the  United  States,  and 
from  various  countries  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Latin  America 

During  thin  session,  it  is  announced,  the 
organization  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

Special  tours  and  visits  will  be  made  to 
old  time  Southern  Plantations,  to  rice  and 
sugar  plantations,  and  the  growing  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  developments  of 
the  new  South 

The  Louisiana  State  University  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  will 
unite  in  giving  academic  courses.  July 
29th  to  August  24th,  for  which  academic 
credits  will  be  given  those  completing  the 
courses  satisfactorily  Special  courses 
will  be  held  five  days  each  week  for  teach- 
ers of  Vocational  agriculture.  A  special 
non-credit  course  in  membership  relations 
of  cooperatives  will  be  given,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  local  problems. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  agricultural  cooperation.  Its 
sessions  are  attended  by  managers  and 
officers  of  cooperatives,  research  workers, 
teachers  of  co-operation,  countv  agents. 
Vocational   teachers  and  others. 

The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
is  one  of  the  great  educational  movements 
of  the  present  day.  it  is  designed  to  as- 
semble knowledge  concerning  the  co- 
operative movement  in  America  and  in 
other  lands  and  to  make  this  knowledge 
■ailable  to  those  who  attend  its  sessions. 
^  is  a  means  of  trainmg  leaders  and  work- 
ers in  the  movement  and  assist.s  educa- 
tional institutions  in  improving  their 
teaching  courses  along  these  lines 

Program 

The  program  this  year  will  include  dis- 
cussions and  studies  of  practically  every 
problem  with  which  the  cooperatve 
movement    is   related. 

Conferences  in  connection  with  the 
University  credit  courses  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  F^obert  D  Maltby, 
Federal  Agent  for  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion in  Southern  Region;*.  W.  T  Spar- 
ton  and  J.  A.  Linke.  F  cderal  Agents  for 
vocational  agriculture;  Dr.  Price,  Pro- 
fessor Brammen,  vocational  officials  from 
Southern  States.  F^epresenta lives  fror.i 
cooperative  associations  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  will  also  participate 


While  the  particular  types  of  southern 
agriculture  will  be  discussed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject will  F}e  studied.  Dairying  is  a  grow- 
ing industry  in  the  south  and  will  come 
in  for  a  considerable  share  of  discussion. 

Among  the  outstanding  leaders  who 
will  take  part  in  the  Institute  program 
may  be  mentioned,  Harry  Hartke,  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Milk  Producers"  Fed- 


Some  of  the  Legal 

Phases  of  Cooperatives 

By  L.  S.  Hulbert,  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Co-operation  has  encountered  opposi- 
tion. It  was  a  departure  from  old  methods 
and  the  adherents  of  the  old  methods  either 
opposed  or  were  indifferent  The  right  to 
co-operate  was  at  one  time  either  denied 
or  held  to  be  of  a  doubtful  legal  status. 
Officers  of  associations  of  farmers  were  in 
some  instances  arrested  and  put  in  jail. 
Clayton  Act  Gave  Farmers  Right  to 
Organize 

During  the  last  few  years,  due  to  the 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  Statistics 

Milk  to  the  amount  of  790.248.292  pounds  was  handled  by  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Philadelphia,  during  1928.  This  milk 
had  a  value  of  $28,290,888.  The  membership  distribution  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  received  from  the  group  in  each  state  in  which  the  Inter -State  operates 
were  as  follows: 


VALUE  OF 

STATE 

MEMBERS 

MILK  MARKETED 

MILK 

(Number) 

(Per  Cent) 

(Pounds) 

(Per  Cent) 

Pennsylvania 

13.897 

63.66 

515,421.712 

65  22 

$18,452,097 

Maryland 

3,996 

18  31 

115.732.306 

14  64 

4.143,216 

New  Jersey 

2,263 

10.37 

88.165.884 

11    16 

3.156.339 

Delaware 

1.649 

7.55 

65.498,424 

8.29 

2,344,843 

West  Virginia 

21 

0.10 

5,429,966 

0.69 

194.393 

Virginia 

3 

0.01 

.... 

Total 

21,829 

100.00 

790,248.292 

100.00 

$28,290,888 

The  weighted  average  price  of  4  per  cent  milk  f.  o  b.  Philadelphia  in 
1928  was  $3.58  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $3,578  for  1927.  and  $3,322 
for  1926. 

Of  the  milk  delivered  during  the  last  three  years,  the  proportions  handled 
as  surplus  were  as  follows:  1926.  10.94  per  cent;  1927,  1 1.74  per  cent;  1928. 
!  1 .84  per  cent. 

Available  statistics  regarding  the  development  of  the  association  since 
1920  are  given  below.    Definite  data  was  unavailable  prior  to  1924. 


YEAR 

NUMBER 
of  LOCALS 

NUMBER 
of  MEMBERS 

MILK 
MARKETED 

SALES 
VALUE 

iQ7n 

217 
244 
251 
264 
274 
275 
279 
281 
287 

12.538 
14.697 
15,427 
17,680 
19.022 
If. 830 
20,820 
21.259 
21,829 

(Pounds) 

IQ7I 

1Q77 

107? 

IQ7^ 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

615.931,400 
806.782,146 
790,248,298 

$20,461,241 
28,866,665 
28.290,888 

eration;  D.  N.  Guyer,  Chicago,  III., 
manager.  Pure  Milk  Association,  Chicago. 
III.;  Charles  W.  Holman.  Washington. 
D.  C.  secretary.  National  Milk  Producers' 
F-ederation;  Robert  W.  Balderston.  secre- 
tary. Inter-State  Milk  Producres'  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia..  Pa;  John  D.  Miller. 
Susiiiiehanna,  Pa.,  vice-president.  Dairy- 
mens  League.  Inc..  N.  Y.;  John  Brandt. 
Litchfield.  Minn.,  president  Land  O'Lakes 
Creameries;  E.  J.  Tabor.  Columbus.  O., 
Master  National  Grange;  C  B  Denman. 
Farmington.     Mo.,     president     National 

(Continued  oa  page  6) 


enactment  of  statutes  and  the  change  in 
public  opinion  and  many  favorable  court 
decisions,  agricultural  co-operation  is  now 
on  a  substantial  legal  foundation.  The 
Clayton  Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1914.  Section  6  of  this  act  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  farmers  to  associate 
together  in  non-stock  organizations.  1  he 
section  did  not  specifically  refer  to  mark- 
etin;;;.  nor  did  it  cover  stock  associations 
of  farmers.  It  did.  however,  distinctly 
recognize  the  right  of  farmers  to  organize 
and  act  together 


Capper-Volstead  Law  Authorized 
Co-operative  Marketing 

On  February  18.  1922.  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  Ijecame  a  law.  This  act 
specifically  declared  that  persons  engaged 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  products 
might  act  together  in  the  processing  and 
marketing  of  such  products  in  interstate 
au»d  foreign  commerce,  whether  their 
itssociates  were  formed  with  or  without 
capital  stock  The  act  requires  that  such 
associations  shall  be  operated  for  the 
r.-.utual  Fsenefit  of  their  memliers  as  pro- 
ducers, and.  in  addition,  provides  that  no 
member  of  an  association  may  have  more 
than  one  vote,  or  in  lieu  thereof  that  an 
association  shall  not  pay  dividends  on 
stock  or  membership  capital  in  excess  of 
8  percent  per  annum.  In  addition,  an 
association  may  not  deal  in  the  products 
of  non-memljers  to  an  amount  greater  in 
value  than  are  handled  by  it  for  meml>era. 
In  the  event  an  association  unduly  en- 
hances the  price  of  the  product  it  is  en- 
gaged in  marketing,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  file  a  com- 
plaint against  the  association.  At  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  a  farm  leader  said  that  "the  hot 
breath  of  the  sheriff  will  no  longer  be  felt 
on  the  backs  of  fleeing  farmers." 

Many  States  Have  Authorized 
Co-operative  Marketing 
For  over  twenty  years,  from  time  to 
time,  various  states  have  enacted  statute* 
providing  for  the  formation  and  operation 
of  co-operative  associations,  which  of 
course  have  provided  authority  in  the 
states  for  co-operation.  Although  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act,  as  well  as  Section  6 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  have  for  their  abject 
the  exemption  of  co-operative  asaociationa 
from  the  anti-trust  laws,  or  at  any  rate 
making  it  possible  for  such  associations  to 
operate  sis  long  as  they  function  in  a  normal 
and  proper  manner,  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  farmers  have  Fjeen  singled 
out  or  given  special  privileges,  and  in  thia 
connection,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
other  groups  are  exempted  from  certain 
Federal  statutes;  for  instance,  banks  are 
specifically  exempted  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

Co-operative  Power*  Limited  By 

Statute  And  By  MemF>er» 
A  co-operative  association,  whether 
engaged  in  purchaising  or  marketing,  or 
both,  has  only  those  powers  which  the 
state  permite  it  to  have,  and  it  must 
function  in  the  manner  agreed  to  or 
authorized  by  the  members  For  instance, 
unless  the  members  of  an  association  have 
agreed  to  pool,  pooling  may  not  be  prac- 
ticed with  respect  to  any  of  its  operations, 
nor  may  returns  be  averaged  or  losses 
apportioned  unless  members  have  author- 
ized or  consented  thereto  Likewise,  an 
association  may  make  only  those  deduc- 
tions from  the  returns  from  products  of 
n-e  nbers  that  the  member  has  consented 
to.  The  fact  that  an  association  may 
t^fed  additional  money  would  not  authorize 
the  officers  of  an  association  to  make 
deductions   other   than    those   which    the 

(Continued  on  pave  6 
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The  Plumstead-Dublin 
Local  Unit  of  the 

Inter-State 

By  F.  M.  TwiNiNG 
The  Plumstead-Dublin  Local  Unit  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. Bucks  County.  Pa.,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  interested  locals  in  our 
entire  territory.  As  a  consequence  the 
mennn^ra   in    t-Kat   t-^r*..*-^*...    U-- —    _    u -»»-.. 

working  knowledge  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  activities  of  the  Associa- 
tion than  the  members  in  sections  where 
no  interest  is  shown. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
•fficers  of  this  local  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  who  are  all 
producers  who  take  a  great  interest  in  co- 
operative marketing  work.  Oliver  C. 
Landis  is  president,  and  Amos  Bryan, 
secretary  of  the  Local. 

Four  meetings  have  been  held  each 
year  and  much  thought  given  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  program  which  has 
resulted  in  large  attendance  by  t'le  mem- 
bers of  the  local.  At  each  meeting  some 
special  feature  of  interest  to  the  members 
has  been  presented. 

At  one  meeting  the  new  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  play  "What's  the  Big 
Idea"  was  put  on,  with  the  full  program 
which  has  accompanied  the  play  through- 
out the  territory.  At  another  meeting 
Miss  Betty  Amos  of  the  Nutrition  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  gave  a  nutrition  talk  which 
was  a  feature  and  she  was  asked  to  come 
back  to  a  second  meeting. 

At  another  meeting,  through  the  co- 
peration  of  County  Agent  Greenwalt. 
Professor  Howard  Nissley  of  State  Col- 
lege was  secured.  He  spoke  on  the  needs 
and  benefits  of  the  cooperative  marketing 
movement. 

At  the  last  meeting  held  June  25.  1929, 
prominent  local  men  took  care  of  the  best 
part  of  the  meeting  when  the  following 
■ubjecU  were  discussed  by  four  of  them: — 
Organization.  Oliver  C.  Landis:  T.  B. 
Testing  Problems.  J.  Wallace  Moyer: 
Abortion  Problems.  Willis  Hunsberger 
Report  on  Annual  Meeting.  Isaac  S.  Cross: 
Every  man  handled  his  subject  in  a 
splendid  way  and  it  was  one  of  the  best 
meetings  of  the  Local  ever  held. 

At  this  meeting  a  trumpet  solo  was 
given  by  Mr.  Webster  Moyer.  son  of  one 
of  the  members.  Another  feature  was  a 
Question  Box,  questions  having  been  writ- 
ten on  slips  of  paper  and  handed  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting.  They  were 
answered  by  the  local  Director.  Moving 
Pictures  were  shown  by  Philadelphia  In- 
er-State  Dairy  Council.  The  three  reel 
film  "Weighed  in  the  Balance"  told  a  very 
interesting  story  on  the  advantages  of 
herd  improvement 

Each  year  at  the  time  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ucers  Association  in  Philadelphia  a  bus 
is  chartered  ami  forty  or  forty-five  farmers 
and  farmers'  wives  attend  the  meeting  and 
banquet. 

Another  thing  which  may  be  of  interest 
and  perhaps  value  to  other  Inter-State 
territories  is  that  the  Plumstead-Dublin 
local  has  been  formed  by  combinini;  three 
other  locals  and  meetings  are  held  alter- 
nately at  three  different  places.  Plum- 
steadville.  Dublin  and  Blooming  Glenn. 
Bucks  County. 

If  there  is  a  better  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  local  with  a  better 
mformed  membership  anywhere  in  the 
territory,  let  us  hear  about  it  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  "Review." 
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Make  Hay  In 

Modern  Way 

Curing  in  Windrow  Save*  from  10  to  40 
Per  Cent  of  Labor  Required  for 
Cocking 
Even  in  haying,  the  world  keeps  mov- 
ing and  one  might  as  well  keep  with  it. 
is  the  opinion  of  H.   B.   Hartwig  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
who  says   that  there  is  no  need   for  the 
present  day  farmer  to  make  hay  the  way 
his  grandfather  did. 

Many  successful  farmers  have  found 
that  to  cure  hay  in  the  windrow  saves 
from  to  to  40  per  cent  of  the  labor  re- 
quired by  cocking.  This  saving  makes  it 
possible  to  get  more  hay  in  between  rains. 
Swath-curing  clover  or  alfalfa  sacrifices 
too  many  leaves  and  bleaches  the  hay  too 
much. 

Professor  Hartwig  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  hay-making.  Cut  only 
after  the  dew  or  rain  is  off.    F  lay  dries  more 
quickly   while  standing,   and   molds   that 
make  hay  dusty  do  not  get  started.     Al- 
low the  hay  to  wilt  in  the  swath,  but  do 
not  allow  wilting  to  continue  until  raking 
will  knock  off  the  leaves.     One-half  hour 
to  two  hours  of  bright  sunshine  should  be 
plenty.     Next  put  it  in  a  loose  windrow 
with    a    side-delivery    rake.      The    better 
side-delivery   rake  is  the  left-hand   type, 
because     when     driven     (after     the     first 
round)  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the 
mower  goes,  the  largest  number  of  stems 
are  turned  out  and  the  most  leaves  turned 
in  where  they  will  not  dry  too  rapidly  and 
shatter  off.      Remember  that   the  leaves 
carry  about  60  per  cent    of  the  protein. 
The  right-hand  rake  may  be  used    if  the 
hay  is  cut  in  lands.      Begin  at  the  middle 
with  the  right-hand  rake  and    work  in  a 
direction   opposite   to   the   course   of   the 
mower. 

Give  Half  Turn 
When  the  hay  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  windrow  is  cured,  give  the  windrow  a 
half-turn  with  the  outer  end  of  the  side- 
delivery  rake,  so  as  to  bring  up  for  curing 
that  portion  which  was  near  the  ground 
In  case  of  rains  repeat  this  prodecure  as 
often  as  is  necessary.  Avoid  the  tedder 
to  save  leaves.  The  hay  loader  may  be 
used  to  take  the  hay  up  when  it  is  well 
cured.  Be  sure  that  the  hay  carries  no 
moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew.  Such 
moisture  may  cause  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 


Bovine  Tuberculosis 
Eradicated  From  219 
Counties  Last  Year 

706  Counties  in  15  States  Now  Desig- 
nated as  "Modified  Accredited 
Areas" 


July,  1929 


An  official  announcement  by  the  Bureau 
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partment  of  Agriculture,  contains  the 
names  of  706  counties  and  27  towns  that 
have  successfully  completed  the  campaign 
against  bovine  tuberculosis.  This  number 
IS  an  increase  of  219  counties  within  the 
last  year.  The  announcement,  effective 
May  I.  is  officially  designated  B.  A.  1. 
Order  317.  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained on  request. 

In  all  of  the  706  counties  now  desig- 
nated "modified  accredited  areas."  the 
extent  of  tuberculosis  among  the  cattle  is 
less  than  one-half  of  I  per  cent,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  last  tuberculin  test.  In  ad- 
dition all  reactors  were  removed. 

"The  area  plan  of  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion, "  says  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  chief  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division,  "has 
been  in  effect  for  some  time  in  the  coun- 
ties and  towns  listed  in  the  official  notice. 
Necessary  precautions  to  prevent  rein- 
fection with  the  disease  will  be  taken  and 
the  required  retesting  of  previously  in 
fected  herds  of  cattle  will  be  done.  A 
premium  of  10  cents  per  hundredweight  is 
voluntarily  paid  by  many  packing  con- 
cerns for  hogs  originating  in  modified  ac- 
credited areas,  provided  that  the  hogs  are 
properly  tattooed  to  indicate  their  origin. 
Another  noticeable  benefit  is  the  increased 
demand  and  better  prices  for  dairy  cattle 
in  such  areas. " 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  706  counties 
are  located  in  I  5  different  States,  Doctor 
Wight  says,  thus  showing  the  widespread 
mterest  and  demand  for  tuberculosis- 
eradication  work. 


Cooperative  Buying  and 
Selling  in  Penna.  Totals 
Over  $48,873,000 

Pennsylvania  farmers  transacted  a 
business  of  $48,873,985  through  their 
cooperative  buying  and  selling  corpora- 
tions during  1928.  according  to  a  com- 
pilation made  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
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Protect  Old  Silage 

Any  silage  remaining  in  the  silo  can  be 
kept  over  for  next  winter  with  a  little  loss 
by  covering  with  roofing  paper  and  weight- 
ing down  to  expell  and  keep  out  air. 


Chester  County  Town- 
ships Adopt  Area  Test 

Seven  and  probably  nine  townships  in 
Chester  County.  Pa.,  will  enter  upon  the 
area  test  plan  for  testing  of  all  the  herds 
for  tuberculosis  early  in  July.  Seven 
Townships,  Upper  Oxford,  Lower  Oxford, 
East  Nottingham,  Penn,  Franklin,  Uw- 
chland.  New  London  and  London  Britian, 
have  been  definitely  included  and  it  is  be- 
lieved probable  that  New  Garden  and 
London  Grove  townships  will  be  included 
in  the  number. 

Four  of  these  townships  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  retests  Many  of  the  farmers 
cattle  have  already  had  individual  tests, 
but  they  have  now  cooperated  under  the 
area  plan.  This,  we  underst  ind.  means 
a  decidedly  lower  cost  for  the  dairymen.  In- 
dividual costs  for  testing  have  been  as 
high  as  $13.00  per  herd,  wiiile  under  the 
area  plan  this  cost  will  be  reduced  to 
approximately  $2  50. 

The  management  and  financial  ar- 
rangement for  this  testing  program  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  There  is  a  farmers  committee 
in  each  township.  Each  township  also 
has  its  own  treasurer  to  look  after  the 
finances  of  each  group. 

The  number  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  nine 
townships  is  said  to  be  close  to  1 3,000. 


Dairymen's  League  Holds 
Annual  Meeting 

The  Dairymens'  League  Cooperative 
Association  Inc.,  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Syracuse.  N  Y..  on  June  20th  .1929. 
Upwards  of  2000  delegates,  members  and 
guests   were   in   attendance. 

The  days  program  included  general 
sessions  of  the  delegates,  reports  of  officers 
and  the  transaction   of  routine   business. 

Officers  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year  included:  Fred  H  Sexauer,  Auburn, 
N.  Y..  as  president:  John  D.  Miller.  .Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  first  vice-president:  J.  D. 
Beardslee.  New  Berlin.  N.  Y.,  second  vice- 
president:  J.  A.  Coulter.  Watertown.N.  Y.. 
secretary  and  Chester  Young.  Napawock. 
N.  Y.,  treasurer.  Two  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  H.  H.  Rathburn, 
New  I  lartford.  N.  Y..  and  L  A.  Chapin, 
Malone.  N.  Y..  were  also  re-elected. 

On  June  19th  the  Home  Department, 
the  Educational  Health  Department  of  the 
Dairymens'  League  held  an  all  day  ses- 
sion. This  was  represented  by  the  women 
members  of  the  League  who  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  educational  and 
service  program  of  that  department.  At 
the  evening  meeting  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram was  presented  by  children  from  vari- 
ous Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Public  Schools.  The 
seconJ  part  of  the  program  consisting  of 
vocal  selections  was  presented  by  members 
of  The  Dairymens"  l.eague  families  and 
others  from  the  New  York  offices  of  the 
League. 
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from  the  annual  reports  of  such  organi- 
zations. This  is  an  increase  of  2.3  per 
cent  over  the  1927  sales  of  $47,764,108 
and  is  38.9  per  cent  greater  than  the  total 
farmers'  cooperative  business  of  this 
Commonwealth  in  1926.  Six  large  coopera- 
tives whose  activities  reach  into  several 
eastern  states,  transacted  business  amount 
ing  to  $58,993,800  witS  their  Penns^.l- 
vania  members  during  1928,  and  116  Ic  ) 
organizations  had  total  sales  of  $9,880. 185. 
The  greatest  increase  in  cooperative 
business  in  1928,  as  compared  with  1927, 
took  place  in  the  cooperative  marketing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  sale  of  these 
products  increased  $1,330,863  or  134  per 
cent.  While  fruit  was  marketed  in  greater 
volume,  most  of  this  increase  is  attribut- 
able to  more  mushrooms  being  sold  co- 
operatively. 

The  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products 
decreased  2.4  per  cent  from  the  record 
value  of  $38,738,415  established  in  1927. 
although  the  sales  of  many  fluid  milk  dis- 
tributing associations  were  greater  in  1928^ 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Most  of  the 
local  cooperative  creameries  suffered  a 
loss  in  volume  of  business  during  the  year. 
There  were  substantial  increases  in  the 
volume  of  livestock,  principally  dairy  cat- 
tle, and  wool  sold  cooperatively,  but  the 
volume  of  eggs  declined  very  severely  be-  f 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  business  by  the 
leading  egg  marketing  organizations.. 

The  sales  of  farm  supplies  by  coopera- 
tive associations  amounted  to  $8,155,838. 
b..Mng  7.6  per  cent  larger  than  the  previous 
year.  Most  of  the  county-wide  local 
associations  as  well  as  the  interstate  asso- 
ciations operating  in  Pennsylvania  handled 
a  larger  volume  of  farm  supplies  in  this 
State  during  1928  than  they  did  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  total  Pennsylvania  membership 
of  cooperative  associations  at  the  close 
of  1928  consisted  of  44.238  farmers.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  2.7  per  cent  from  the  total 
membership  of  45.488  at  the  close  of  1927. 


Use  Good   Herd   Sire 

Every  dairyman  should  be  sure  that  his 
herd  sire  has  better  breeding  than  the 
cows  in  the  herd.  In  no  other  practical 
way  can  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
herd  be  increased. 


Pennsylvania 

Champion  Cow  In 

Embreeville  Herd 

Noble    Majesty's     Riotress     took     the 
senior  four-year  old  Jersey  championship 
of   Pennsylvania.   303-day   division,    with 
her  recently  completed  record  in  her  first 
test.     Started  on  this  official  test  at  the 
age  of  4  years  and  9  months,  the  purebred 
Jersey    yielded    386.13    lbs.    of    butterfat 
and  10.330  lbs.  of  milk  in  the  ensuing  3C      i 
days       Riotress  was   with   calf  238  dayiT 
durin.:;  the  ten  months.     Her  production 
was   maintained   at   a   very   uniform   rate 
throughout  the  test,  her  yield  of  butterfat 
being  above  the  50-lb.   mark  per  month, 
for  nine  consecutive  months.     In  her  best 
month    her   production    of   butterfat    was 
68  41  lbs. 

In  winnin;?  her  championship,  Riotress 
supertedes  Oxford's  Barzie  of  M.  B.,  a 
cow  t'lat  held  the  honor  with  a  record  of 
566  58  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  I  1,630  lbs.  of 
milk.  This  former  champion  was  tested 
by  Pennsylvania  State  College,  at  State 
College,  Pa. 

Noble  Majesty's  Riotress  was  tested  by 
E.  B.  and  C.  N  Taylor  of  Embreeville, 
Pa.  Production  testing  has  been  success- 
fully carried  on  for  some  time  in  this 
splendid  herd  of  32  purebred  Jerseys.  At 
the  present  there  are  eight  cows  on  test  in 
the  Taylor  herd. 
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Compensation  Insurance 
in  Pennsylvania 

The  status  of  the  farmer  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Compensation  Insurance 
Law  has  appeared  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
problem  ever  since  the  law  went  into  effect. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  State  Council  of  Agricultural 
(jrganizaiioiis  to  non  um  ov.iii».  »<■  i..x. 
problems  involved.  Recently  this  com- 
mittee, composed  of  f".  P.  Willits,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Pennsylvania, 
chairman:  John  H.  Light,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange:  Clayton  Brubaker. 
of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  R. 
W.  Balderston.  Secretary  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  R.  F. 
.^rinton.  President,  State  Dairymen's 
Consociation  met  in  conference  with  A  B. 
Taggart,  State  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance and  a  group  of  State  officials  to  dis- 
cuss all  phases  of  the  question. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  law  exempts 
general  farmers,  but  there  is  more  or  less 
question  whether  farmers  who  specialize 
in  one  or  more  other  lines;  such  as  fruit 
growing  or  dairying,  are  exempted 

Farmers  are  always  subject  to  law  suits 
for  damages  in  accident  cases. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  rate  for  compensation  in- 
surance, with  a  minimum  charge  of  $30.00 
be  sharply  reduced.  The  Commissioner 
had  made  a  full  study  of  this  matter  and 
he  agreed  that  the  $30.00  mimmum  be 
reduced  to  $25.00  for  the  next  year  as  a 
trial  proposition  and  he  further  said  that 
if  there  was  a  wider  use  of  compensation 
insurance  by  the  farmers  he  would  con- 
sider further  reductions  in  the  minimum 
charge  later  on. 

The  evidence  of  five  years  experience  by 
the  department,  covering  25,000,000  of 
agricultural  payrolls  written  by  insurance 
companies  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  rate  of  $1.55  per 
$100.00  of  payroll  was  about  fair. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  evidence, 
the  Committee  could  see  no  way  at  present 
to  suggest  reductions  in  these  rates,  in 
view  of  the  percentages  and  cost  of  losses 
that  have  been  paid. 

It  is  the  hope,  however,  if  a  greater 
proportion  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  avail 
themselves  of  Compensation  Insurance, 
there  may  be  some  further  reduction  in  the 
rate  at  a  later  period. 
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Field  Notes 

The  Cresson  Local,  a  new  unit  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
was  organized  in  May  at  Cresson,  Pa.  E. 
Furabaugh  was  elected  president  and  E.  J. 
1  lughes,  secretary.  Fifteen  members  were 
enrolled  at  the  meeting.  I  1.  D.  Allebach. 
president  of  the  a-ssociation  was  the  prin- 

These  producers  market  their  milk  to 
the  Ppnn  Crest  Ice  Cream  Company, 
Cresson.  Pa  ,  who  have  recently  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  cooperating  with 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion. 

(O.  S.   H  ) 
Altoona  Dealers  Hold  Meeting 

At  a  meetin;?  and  dinner  of  the  Altoona, 
(Pa.)  Milk  Dealers,  held  on  June  I  1th,  at 
the  Penn  Alto  1  lotel,  in  that  city.  1  1.  A. 
Bailey,  of  the  Dairy  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  Penn  State  College  made  an  in- 
teresting address  as  did  also  1  1.  D.  Alle- 
bach. president  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  and  Oakley  S. 
I  lavens.  field  representative  of  the  same 
organization. 

(O.  S.   II) 

The  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Association 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  celebrated  their 
annual  field  day  on  June  I  2th,  at  the  home 
of  Miles  Bagshaw,  near  1  lollidaysburg.  Pa. 
About  150  members  and  guests  attended. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Miles  1  lorst  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations. I  le  outlined  the  program  and 
plans  for  the  new  building  to  be  erected  by 
the  State  to  house  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
products  Show,  held  yearly  in  that  city. 

A  A.  Borland  of  Penn  State  College, 
made  an  address  on  dairy  topics  while 
Frank  J.  Zollers  of  Hammond.  N.  Y..  a 
prominent  breeder  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle 
made  an  interesting  address  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  Brown  Swiss  breed. 

(O.   S.    H.) 


Two-Thirds  of 

Farms  in  Penna. 

Have  Automobiles 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  farms 
in  Pennsylvania  have  automobiles  accord- 
ing to  recent  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  number  of  farms  having  automo- 
biles on  January  I  this  year  was  placed  at 
29.000  compared  to  127.480  on  the  cor- 
^sponding  date  a  year  ago.  During  this 
same  period,  the  number  of  farms  having 
motor  trucks  increased  from  36.650  to 
38.  170  and  the  numebr  having  tractors 
from  26.850  to  27.890. 

Lancaster  county  leads  all  the  counties 
in  the  State  in  the  number  of  farms  hav- 
ing automobiles  as  well  as  the  number 
having  motor  trucks  and  tractors,  having 
a  total  of  6440:  York  ranks  second  with 
5390;  Chester  has  4550;  Berks  county  has 
4420;  Bucks  has  4200  while  Crawford. 
Erie.  Mercer.  Montgomery.  Washington 
and  Westmoreland  counties  have  over 
3000  each. 


Expert  on  the  Job 

Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  hens,  roasters, 
fryers — fresh  yard  eggs  from  our  own 
Henry. 

—Display   ad    in   a    Lake   Worth    (Fla.) 
paper. 


Beetle  Quarantine 

Effective  June  15 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  Japanese 
beetle  control  work  this  summer  are 
practically  the  same  as  the  activities 
carried  on  last  year  by  the  State  and 
Federal  governments,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  farm  products  quarantine  will  be- 
come effective  June  I  5  and  the  road  patrol 
will  be  stationed  along  the  highways  at 
the  quarantine  lines  as  soon  as  the  beetles 
make  their  first  appearance. 

The  general  scouting  work,  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  finding  new  in- 
festations, will  also  start  about  June  15. 
The  Federal  government  will  do  more 
scouting  this  year  for  the  Asiatic  beetle. 

In  Gettysburg,  York.  Lewistown  and 
Sayre.  where  beetles  have  been  found  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  justify  including  these  points 
in  the  general  quarantine  area,  careful 
scouting  will  be  continued  and  traps  used 
in  greater  numbers. 

Normally,  the  Japanese  beetles  do  not 
appear  before  June  15.  Last  year,  due 
to  unseasonal  weather,  the  beetles  did  not 
make  their  appearance  until  the  second 
and  third  weeks  in  July. 


Salem-Cumberland- 
Gloucester 
County  Field  Day 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
Salem.  Cumberland,  and  Gloucester  Coun- 
ties. New  Jersey,  held  a  Field  Day  gather- 
ing on  the  farm  of  Floyd  C.  Graf.  Monroe- 
ville.  N.  J.,  on  June  19th.   1929. 

Rain  interrupted  the  outdoor  program 
but  there  was  an  interesting  judging  con- 
test held  in  the  dairy  barn. 

R.  G  Connelly.  Assistant  Dairy  Special- 
ist of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 
made  an  interesting  address  in  the  judging 
of  dairy  cattle.  A  group  of  cows  was 
selected  and  a  boys'  judging  contest  was 
held.  The  result  of  the  contest  was  as 
follows: 

Earl  Skinner 89. 5 

Erwin  Lawrence 83 . 

Glendon  Casper 83 . 5 

Eldgar  Skinner 82. 

Richard  Bassett 70. 

Roscoe  Lawrence 68 . 5 

Eugene  Bassett 65 . 

Following  the  judging  contest  a  pro- 
duction guessing  contest  was  held  in 
which  the  yearly  milk  production  of  the 
various  cows  was  estimated. 

General  discussion  of  dairy  problems 
followed. 

Notwithstanding  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  the  Field  Day  was  declared  to 
be  a  great  success  and  plans  are  under  way 
for  holding  further  Field  Day  meetings 
in  the  same  territory. 

(J.  T.  P.) 


Penna.  County  Leaders  in 
Crop  and  Live 

Stock  Production* 

Twelve  counties  in  Pennsylvania  share 
leading  positions  in  the  production  of  crops 
and  livestock,  according  to  the  1928 
county  estimates,  as  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Adams  produced  the  most  apples. 

Berks  produced  the  most  oats. 

Bradford  raised  the  most  buckwheat, 
had  the  highest  number  of  hives  of  bees, 
and  produced  the  most  honey. 

Chester  secured  the  highest  yield  of 
hay  and  oats  per  acre,  and  had  the  highest 
number  of  milk  cows. 

Franklin  produced  the  most  rye  and 
peaches. 

Greene  led  in  the  number  of  sheep  and 
amount  of  wool  produced. 

Lancaster  led  in  total  production  of 
com,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  hay;  in  acre 
yield  of  corn;  in  number  of  other  cattle 
than  milk  cows;  in  total  milk  produced; 
in  number  of  chickens  on  farms  and  eggs 
produced;  and  in  number  of  horses. 

Lebanon  led  in  acre  yield  of  potatoes. 

Lehigh  produced  the  most  potatoes  and 
had  the  highest  acre  yield  of  buckwheat. 

Montgomery  had  the  highest  produc- 
tion of  pears. 

Philadelphia  county  produced  the  most 
wheat  and  rye  per  acre. 

York  led  in  amount  of  farm  butter 
made,  and  in  number  of  mules  and  swine. 

*  Editok's  Note-.— With  two  exception..  tho»e of 
Bradford  and  Greene.  theM  counties  •«  •»  loc»wa 
within  the  Inter-St.te  Milk  Producer.  Awoci.Uon 
territory. 


Three  Milk  Dealers 

Fined  For  "Short 
Changing"  Farmers 

Three  cases  have  been  prosecuted 
recently  in  Pennsylvania  where  milk 
dealers  have  "short  changed"  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  by  under-reading  the  tests 
of  milk  delivered,  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 

Agriculture,  announced  in  a  recent  state- 
ment. 

"Operators  of  milk  receiving  plants 
who  pay  milk  producers  on  the  basis 
of  butterfat  tests  which  are  below  what 
correct  tests  would  show,  are  guilty  of  a 
vicious  fraud  for  which  the  State  Milk 
Testing  Law  fixes  a  fine  of  $100  to  $1000. 
or  a  9-month  jail  sentence.  "  the  statement 
reads. 

"Legal  action  has  been  taken  against 
the  managers  of  the  milk  plants  in  which 
the  unlawful  practice  of  under-reading 
the  Babcock  test  has  been  discovered." 
the  Bureau  states. 

"All  plants  in  Pennsylvania  paying  for 
milk  on  the  butterfat  basis  are  required  to 
employ  competent  and  licensed  testers. 
Under-reading  as  well  as  over-reading  tests 
within  slight  variations  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  care  and  compentency  on  the  part  of 
testers  but  when  the  majority  of  tests  at 
one  plant  are  consistently  under-read  to  the 
extent  of  from  one-third  to  one  per  cent 
or  more,  it  is  dear  that  such  variations 
are  a  plain  attempt  to  defraud  producers 
by  submitting  reports  showing  low  tests 
and  making  payments  accordingly. 

"The  Department's  representatives  are 
making  a  thorough  check-up  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  the  milk  planU  and  the 
accuracy  of  tests  made  by  testers  and  in 
all  cases  where  discrepancies  are  found 
legal  actions  will  be  instituted  against  the 
persons  responsible,  and  licenses  of  in- 
competent and  careless  testers  will  be 
revoked." 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  anybody  can  criti- 
cize: and  a  wise  man  won't  waste  his  time 
at  it. 


National  Dairy  Exposition 

That  plans  are  developing  rapidly  to- 
wards making  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dairy 
Exposition  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  given,  was  announced  recently  by  the 
exposition  authorities  and  will  mark  the 
the  dawn  of  a  new  area  in  dairying  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Dairymen  and  dairy  organizations  have 
by  their  cooperation  and  support  made 
the  Exposition  deserving  of  its  title  "The 
World's  Greatest  Dairy  Show. "  It  is  the 
one  event  wherein  all  agencies  interested 
in  dairy  production  unite  for  the  promotion 
of  a  better  and  more  prosperous  industry. 

The  Exposition  will  be  held  in  a  new 
arena  building  erected  on  the  State  Fair 
Gounds,  October  12th  to  19th,  1929. 
Keep  this  in  mind. 


Cooperation  by 

Dairy  Farmers 

Dairy  products  to  the  value  of  $640.- 
000.000  were  marketed  through  farmer- 
controlled  cooperative  associations  in 
1928.  This  is  an  increase  of  $20,000,000 
over  the  final  estimate  for  1927. 

The  items  making  up  the  total  are:  co- 
operative creameries.  $243,000,000;  milk 
bargaining  associations.  $200,000,000 
milk  distributing  associations.  $130,000.- 
000;  cheese  factories,  $30,000,000;  and 
cream  stations.  $13,000,000. 

Nearly  a  half  billion  pounds  of  butter 
was  made  in  producer-owned  plants  in 
1928.  More  than  100.000.000  pounds  of 
cheese  and  about  30.000.000  pounds  of 
milk  powder  were  also  manufactured  by 
the  cooperatively  inclined  farmers. 

About    2,300    separate    farmer-owned 
dairy  enterprises  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  were  active  during  the  year. 

Present  indications  are  that  a  larger 
business  will  be  transacted  in  1929  than 
n  1928. 


Three-Fourths  of  Penna. 
Cattle  TB  Tested 

More  than  900,000  cattle,  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  now  under  supervision  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  bovine  tuberculosis,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
tested  cattle  make  up  124.000  herds. 

In  addition  to  individual  herds  in  the 
various  counties,  all  the  cattle  in  926  town- 
ships out  of  a  total  of  1 .369  townships  have 
been  tested.  Approximately  half  of  these 
townships  are  in  the  20  counties  which 
have  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
the  disease  present  and  are  now  known  as 
"modified  accredited  areas." 
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It  is  time  for  milk  producers  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  to  consider  their 
plans  of  production  during  October, 
November  and  December.  The  average 
production  of  these  months,  together  with 
those  of  the  same  period  in  the  last  two 
years,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  again  used 
to  establish  the  average  basic  production 
quantity,  under  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  for  1930.  While  this  program  has 
not  been  definitely  decided  upon,  it  is 
believed  that  the  practice  will  continue 
as  heretofore. 

The  consuming  public  demands  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  fluid  milk  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  maintain  such  a  supply.  Any 
decrease  in  production  during  the  fall 
months,  will,  under  the  present  plan,  de- 
crease the  average  basic  quantity  on 
which  producers  will  be  paid  next  year. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  naming  of  the  proposed  members  of 
the  new  Federal  Farm  Board  by  president 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  various  co-operative  farm  market- 
ing organizations  have  been  asked  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  propo.sed  make  up  of 
this  Board.  Its  members  will  represent  the 
various  farm  marketing  groups  in  the 
United  States,  together  probably  with  a 
representative  of  expert  banking  and  gen- 
eral business  representatives. 

As  we  go  ts  press,  it  has  been  announced, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  press 
that  President  Hoover  has  made  a  number 
of  definite  selectins  These  include  among 
others 

Alexander  H.  Legge,  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  who  is 
expected  to  serve  as  chairman  and  repre- 
sents general  business.  James  C.  Stone, 
Lexington,  Ky..  vice  president  of  the 
Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association; 
C.  E.  Denman,  president  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Protective  Association  and 
Charles  C.  Teague,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
president  of  the  California  Citrus  League. 
Carl  Williams,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
representing  cotton:  and  W.  L.  Shilling, 
president  of  the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
W.  S.  Moscript.  of  Lake  Ellmo,  Minn  . 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Twin  Cities 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  named 
as  the  dairy  member  of  the  Board,  but 
has,  we  understand,  definitely  refused  to 
accept  the  appointment. 

The  f-'ederal  Farm  Board  will  consist  of 
nine  members.  Eight  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  I  loover  Cabinet  will  be  the  9th 
member  of  the  Board. 

This  Board,  when  appointed  and  ap- 
proved will  have  a  stupendous  task  before 


it.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  act  quickly. 
It  will  require  a  thorough  research  of  each 
problem  that  comes  before  it.  A  thorough 
development  of  its  procedure  under  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  Act  will  have  to  be 
studied  and  analyzed  before  definite 
policies  can  be  put  in  force. 

Co-operatives  can  hardly  expect  prompt 
action  and  we  must  await  a  time,  with 

■ '■•  " •"•  "»-'^>''"  uc»ciui^niciii  tan 

become  accomplished. 

Arthur  M.  Hyde,  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture in  an  address  recently,  before  the 
National  Education  Association  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  said  in  part  with  reference  to 
this  matter: 

"Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  will 
agriculture  be  emancipated  over  night. 
Much  depends  upon  the  co-operative 
associations  which  are  already  formed  or 
will  hereafter  be  formed.  The  board 
cannot  function  on  its  own  account.  The 
initiative  lies  with  the  farm  co-operative 
associations. 

The  success  of  the  farm  bill  depends 
up)on  team-work  between  the  board  and 
the  farm  co-operatives,  in  whose  aid  the 
legislation  was  designed  and  around  whom 
it  is  built." 


JULY  MILK  PRICES 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers' 

Association,  Inc. 
The  price  paid  for  basic  milk 
during  July,  1929,  will,  subject 
to  market  conditions,  be  the 
same  as  quoted  for  June,  1929. 
Milk  sold  to  co-operating  dealers 
will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan. 

Class  I  Surplus  milk  will  be 
paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers 
on  the  average  price  of  92  score, 
solid  pack  butter.  New  York 
City,  plus  20  percent.  Class  II 
Surplus  has  been  eliminated, 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Larson  Resigns 
As  Director  of  National 
Dairy  Council 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Elxecutive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
held  in  Chicago,  111.,  last  month.  Dr.  C. 
W.  Larson,  managing  director  of  that 
organization,  tendered  his  resignation  as 
managing  director. 

Dr.  Larson,  who  prior  to  becoming 
associated  with  the  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, was  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.  will 
become  associated  as  an  executive  officer 
of  the  new  commercial  dairy  enterprise, 
now  in  the  process  of  formation.  "The 
only  reason  for  my  resignation,"  said  Dr. 
Larson,  "is  to  accept  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity which  has  presented  itself.  His 
resignation  became  effective  July  Ist. 
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Directors  Will  Meet 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  will 
hold  its  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  on 
July  25th  and  26th,  in  the  offices  of  the 
association  in  Philadelphia. 


Market  Conditions 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


The  production  of  milk  during  the 
month  of  May  exceeded  that  of  last  May 
by  somethine  between  five  and  eiwht  per 
cent.  Production  in  the  beginning  of 
June  exceeded  that  of  May,  according  to 
all  reports.  The  weather  conditions  the 
latter  part  of  June  helped  to  take  care 
of  practically  all  the  increase  we  had  in 
production  and  we  wound  up  the  month 
with  a  normal  market.  Of  course  our 
increase  in  production,  as  we  stated  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  was  caused 
by  the  falling  off  of  our  production  last 
fall  and  we  find  this  to  be  true  almost 
every  year,  so  I  am  at  this  time  asking 
our  members  to  see  that  you  do  not  let 
the  same  thing  happen  this  fall. 

You  should  now  prepare  for  production 
during  October,  November  and  December. 
The  average  of  these  three  months  will  be 
used  in  your  basic  for  next  year.  No  doubt 
it  will  be  used  in  a  three-year  average,  yet 
nothing  definite  has  been  agreed  upon  as 
yet.  Regardless  of  how  it  is  used,  it  will 
be  used  in  computing  your  basic  for  1930. 
Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  you 
should  go  to  extremes  in  production  but 
you  should  not  let  your  fall  production 
fall  below  that  of  previous  years,  and,  if 
anything,  it  should  be  increased  a  little. 
A  regular  supply  is  what  we  are  after,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  consuming  public. 
On  July  first  I  larbisons  Dairies  opened 
their  new  plant  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  trans- 
ferred quite  a  bit  of  milk  there  from  their 
plant  at  Brandtsville.  They  have  not 
taken  on  any  new  patrons  as  yet  at  the 
new  plant,  which  was  built  partly  to 
relieve  the  congestion  at  Brandtsville  and 
a  lot  of  milk  was  being  shipped  from  the 
Carlisle  section  to  that  plant.  Of  course 
they  will  take  on  some  new  patrons  a  little 
later. 

The  Supplees-Wills- Jones  Co's.  new 
plant  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va  ,  is  under 
construction.  This  is  to  relieve  some  of 
the  congestion  at  their  Hagerstown,  Md., 
plant,  which  is  now  being  hauled  from 
the  Martinsburg  section.  They  will  take 
on  some  new  patrons  after  it  is  open. 

The  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.  has 
now  purchased  the  ground  and  have  a  title 
for  it  and  plans  are  being  drawn  for  their 
Lewistown,  Penna.,  plant.  Bids  will  be 
given  out  in  the  near  future  for  this  plant. 
This  plant  will  not  be  opened  before  some 
time  this  fall.  Just  when  that  v/ill  be  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned. 

June   Milk   Prices 

Ruid  milk  prices  under  the  Philadel- 
phia Selling  Plan,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating dealers,  for  the  month  of  June, 
on  the  following  basis. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, fob.  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at  $3.29 
per  hundred  pounds  or  7. 1  cents  per  quart. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk,  (basic  average) 
three  per  cent  butter  fat  content,  delivered 
at  receiving  stations  in  the  51  to  60  mile 
zone,  for  June,  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per 
hundred   pounds.     The  usual   butter  fat 


differentials  and  freight  rate  variations, 
applying  to  other  milage  points  in  the 
territory  are  shown  by  quotations  on 
page  5,  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review. 

The  price  of  "A"  Milk  under  the  usual 
butter  fat  differentials  and  prices  in  the 
different  mileage  zones  in  the  territory 
and  at  "A"  stations  for  May  are  quoted 
on  page  5  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 

Surplus  Prices 

The  price  of  Class  1  surplus  milk  fo  1^ 
June,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  content 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  is  quoted 
at  $2.23  per  hundred  pounds  of  4.8  cents 
per  quart.  The  price  of  Class  I  surplus 
of  the  same  butter  fat  content,  at  re- 
ceiving stations,  is  $1.66  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus,  three  per 
cent  butter  fat  content  for  June.  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at  $1  89  per  hun- 
dred pounds  or  4.05  cents  per  quart  The 
price  of  Class  1 1  surplus,  at  all  receiving 
stations,  of  the  same  butter  fat  content  is 
quoted    at    $1.31     per    hundred    fxiunds. 

June  Butter  Prices 

Creamery  butter  holdings  in  cold  stor- 
age plants  during  May  showed  a  decided 
upward  trend.  On  June  12th  govern- 
ment reports  showed  holding  in  cold  stor- 
age as  aggregating  28,428,000  pounds  on 
June  Ist  as  compared  with  15,952,000  on 
June  I,  1928  and  a  five  year  average  of 
21,460,000    pounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  storage  butter  the  market  held 
comparatively  strong.  There  has  been  a 
good  demand  and  prices  showed  but  little 
variation,  even  in  the  face  of  a  higher  five 
year  average 

Prices  on  the  whole  ruled  steady. 
Ninety-two  score  butter,  solid  packed. 
New  York  City  opened  the  month  at  43 
cents.  This  quotation  held  for  about  a 
week,  after  which  a  '/2  cent  advance  was 
reported.  This  price  carried  along  until 
mid  month  when  another  '/^  cent  advance 
to  44  cents  was  reported.  Prices  then 
remained  unchanged  until  the  closing 
week  when  a  decline  of  Y2  cent  to  43'/2 
was    reported. 

Until  the  closing  week  of  the  month 
there  was  a  consistently  good  demand. 
Butter  was  going  into  consumption  freely 
and  the  market  on  the  whole  exhibited 
more  or  less  strength.  During  the  closing 
week  of  the  month,  however,  trade 
activities  fell  off,  a  nervous  undertone  ap- 
peared and  with  the  tendency  toward 
accumulation  prices  showed  slight  but 
more  or  less  general  declines.  F-~ollowing  ,1/ 
these  price  declines  there  was  evidence  of 
some  slight  gain  in  confidence  and  at  the 
close  of  the  week  the  market  situation 
was  again  regarded  as  steady. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  surplus  price  for  June  was  computed 
was  .4367  cents,  as  compared  to  .4376 
cents  in  May  and  .4409  cents,  the  average 
price  quoted  for  the  same  month  in  1928. 


New  Maryland  Champion     Pennsylvania  Leads 


A  junior  two  year  old  Guernsey  at 
White  Hall  Farms,  Elkton,  Maryland,  has 
just  become  Maryland  state  champion  in 
the  farmers'  division  of  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  White  Hall's 
Proud  Lady  201889,  new  retainer  of  the 
title,  produced  8533.5  pounds  of  milk  and 
387, 1  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  305  days. 


in  Egg  Production 

According  to  recent  statistics  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  led  all  other  states  in 
the  Union  in  the  value  of  eggs  produced  in 
1928.  It's  total  production  was  117,500,- 
000  dozens  valued  at  $42,025.00.  This 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  next  highest  state 
by  over  $2,000,000. 


July.  1929^ 
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The  basic  price,  quoted  below  for  June.  1929.  is  to  be  paid  by  co-o[>erating  dealers  on  the  average 
basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  l''or  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount,  the 
surplus  prices.  tiuute<l  below  for  the  month  of  June.   1929,  are  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paifl  for  under  two  classifications.  Class  I.  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk 
in  excess  of  the  basic  average  and  etjual  to  it  in  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  ity  co-operating  dealers 
on  the  buMis  of  92  score  butter,  solid  puck.  New  York  C^ity.  plus  20  per  cent  and  Class  II  surplus  repre- 
sented by  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  first  surplus  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  average  92 
score  butter  price  for  the  month. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents 
for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half-tenth  point,  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points 
(Inlana  stat.ons  carry  ailferentlais  sudjcci  to  lucai  arrangements..; 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyers 
using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 
and  payments; 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
purchased  from  any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-.State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bougnt  from  members  of  sai<l  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Phila<lelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bougnt  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  market 
,  '>nd  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 

4r  BASIC  PRICE 

June,   1929 

F.  O.  B.   Philadelphia 

Grade   B  Market   Milk 

Per 

100  lbs. 


Test 
Per  Cent 
3. 

3.05 
3    1 
3.li 
3.2 
3  24 
3.3 
3.35 
3  4 
3  45 
3   5 

.55 

.6 

.65 

.7 

.75 

.8 
85 

.9 

.95 


29 
31 
33 
35 
37 
39 


3.41 
3.43 
3.45 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


47 

49 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

3  61 

3  63 

3  65 

3  67 

3  69 

3.71 

3.73 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 


75 
77 
79 
81 
83 
85 
87 
89 


3  91 


93 
95 
97 
99 
01 
03 
05 
07 
0<> 


When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  (.  o 
delr>hia  is  8  cents  |>er  quart. 

JUNE  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Price 
Per  Qt. 

7  I 
7.1 
7. IS 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7M 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4» 
7.S 

.55 
.6 
.«5 
.65 
.7 
.75 
..8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 

8:? 

8.85 
8.65 
8.7 

8  75 
8  8 

.  b.  Phila. 


Test 

Class  I 

Class  II 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent. 

100   Lbs. 

Qt. 

100  Lbs. 

Qt. 

3. 

$2  23 

4.8 

$1.89 

4.05 

3.05 

2.25 

4  85 

1.91 

4.1 

3.1 

2  27 

4.9 

1.93 

4.15 

3.15 

2.29 

4.9 

1.95 

4  2 

3.2 

2.31 

4  95 

1   97 

4  2 

3  25 

2.33 

5. 

1.99 

4  25 

3.3 

2  35 

5.05 

2  01 

4  3 

3.35 

2.37 

5  1 

2.03 

4  35 

3  4 

2  39 

5   15 

2  05 

4.4 

3.45 

2.41 

5.2 

2  07 

4  45 

3  5 

2.43 

5.2 

2.09 

4  5 

3.55 

2.45 

5  25 

2   11 

4  55 

3.6 

2  47 

5.3 

2   13 

4.6 

3.65 

2.49 

5   35 

2   15 

4  6 

3.7 

2.51 

5  4 

2   17 

4  65 

3.75 

2.53 

5  45 

2.19 

4.7 

3.8 

2  55 

5  5 

2.21 

4  75 

3  85 

2  57 

5  5 

2  23 

4  8 

3  9 

2  59 

5  55 

2  25 

4  85 

3.95 

2.61 

5  6 

2  27 

4  9 

4. 

2.6) 

5  65 

2  29 

4.9 

4.05 

2.65 

5.7 

2.31 

4.95 

4.  1 

2  67 

5  75 

2  33 

5. 

4.15 

2  69 

5  8 

2.35 

5.05 

4.2 

2.71 

5.8 

2  37 

5   1 

4  25 

2  73 

5.85 

2  39 

5,15 

4  3 

2  75 

5.9 

2  41 

0  2 

4    35 

2  77 

5  95 

2  43 

5  2 

4.4 

2.79 

6 

2  45 

5.25 

4.45 

2  81 

6  05 

2  47 

5  3 

4.5 

2.83 

6.1 

2.49 

5.35 

4.55 

2  85 

6.1 

2.51 

5.4 

4  6 

2  87 

6.15 

2.53 

5.45 

4  65 

2.89 

6  2 

2.55 

5.5 

4.7 

2  91 

6  25 

2.57 

5  5 

4.75 

2.93 

6.3 

2.59 

5  55 

4.8 

2.95 

6  35 

2.61 

5.6 

4  85 

2  97 

6  4 

2  63 

5  65 

4  9 

2.99 

6  4 

2  65 

5.7 

4.95 

3  01 

6  45 

2  67 

5  75 

5. 

3.03 

6  5 

2  69 

5  8 

MONTHLY  SURPLUS 

PRICES 

4%  at  all  Receivin 

g  Stations 

1928 

Class 

1          C 

.A.SS    II 

January 

43 

1.27 

February 

21 

1   83 

March 

35 

1.96 

April 
May 

17 
13 

1.80 
1.77 

huH 

09 

I.7J 

l»\y 

12 

August 

20 

Septeml>er 

31 

Octoljer 

— 

November 

— 

Decemlier 

— 

1929 

.lanuary 

26 

1.88 

"ebruary 

36 

1.96 

March 

31 

1.92 

April 
May 

15 
07 

1.79 
1   72 

June 

2.06 

1.71 

BASIC 

PRICE 

Country   Rece 

vini;  Stations 

June 

1929 

Quotations 

are     at     railroad      points. 

Inland 

stations  carry 

differential 

I  subject  to  loca 

arrange- 

ments. 

Prices    are 

less    freight    anfl     receiving    station 

charges. 

Miles 

Freight  Rates 

Price 

1  to     10  inc 

.268 

$2.79 

1  1  to    20     " 

.283 

2.77 

21  to    30     " 

.303 

2.75 

31  to    40    « 

.313 

2.74 

41  to    50    " 

.333 

2.72 

51  to    60    " 

.343 

2.71 

61  to    70     " 

.364 

:  .69 

71  to    80    " 

.374 

:  .68 

81  to    90    " 

.389 

::.67 

91  to  100    " 

.399 

;  .66 

101  to  110     " 

.414 

;  .64 

1 1 1  to  1 20    " 

.424 

;  .63 

121  to  130    •' 

.434 

:  .62 

131  to  140    " 

.450 

.61 

141  to  150    " 

.460 

:  .60 

151  to  160    " 

.475 

;  .58 

161  to  170    " 

.480 

:  .58 

171  to  180    " 

.490 

.57 

181  to  I'K)    " 

.505 

:  .55 

191  to  200    " 

.510 

.55 

201  to  210    " 

.520 

.54 

211  to  220    - 

.535 

1    4^ 

221  to  230    " 

.540 

231  to  240    - 

.550 

.51 

241  to  250    " 

,556 

.50 

251  to  260    - 

.566 

.49 

261  to  270    " 

.576 

:i.48 

271  to  280    " 

.581 

1.48 

281  to  290    " 

.596 

:.46 

291  to  300    - 

.600 

2.46 

JUNE  SURPLUS  PRICES 

At 

All   Recei 

ving  Station* 

Cla.hs  I 

Class 

II 

Test 

'er    100  lb 

..         Test         Per   100  lbs 

3. 

SI    66 

3. 

$1    31 

3.05 

1.68 

3  05 

1    33 

3.1 

1.70 

3.1 

1.35 

3.15 

1.72 

3.15 

1.37 

3.2 

1.74 

3.2 

1.39 

3.2S 

1.76 

3  25 

1  41 

3  3 

1.78 

3  3 

1  43 

3.35 

1.80 

3.35 

1   45 

3.4 

1   82 

3.4 

1   47 

3.45 

1.84 

3  45 

1.49 

S,5 

1.86 

3.5 

1.51 

3.55 

1.88 

3  55 

1.53 

3.6 

1.90 

3.6 

1.55 

3.65 

1   92 

3.65 

1   57 

3.7 

1.94 

3.7 

1.59 

3.7J 

1.96 

3.75 

1.61 

3.8 

1.98 

3.8 

1.63 

3.85 

2  00 

3  85 

1.65 

3.9 

2.02 

3.9 

1   67 

3.95 

2  04 

3  95 

1.69 

4. 

2  06 

4. 

1.71 

4.05 

2.08 

4  05 

1.73 

4.1 

2.10 

4.1 

1    75 

4.15 

2   12 

4.15 

1.77 

4.2 

2   14 

4.2 

1    79 

4  25 

2.16 

4.25 

1   81 

4.3 

2.18 

4.3 

1.83 

4.35 

2.20 

4  35 

1.85 

4.4 

2  22 

4.4 

1.87 

4.45 

2.24 

4.45 

1.89 

4.5 

2.26 

4  5 

1   91 

4.55 

2  28 

4.55 

1.93 

4.6 

2.30 

4.6 

1   95 

4.65 

2  32 

4.65 

1   97 

4.7 

2.34 

4  7 

1    99 

4.75 

2.36 

4.75 

2  01 

4.8 

2.38 

4.8 

2  03 

4.85 

2.40 

4.85 

2  05 

4.9 

2.42 

4.9 

2.07 

4.95 

2.44 

4.95 

2  09 

5. 

2.46 

5. 

2.11 

MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 

station   50   mile 

zone  per  cwt. 

2.71 

2.71 

2  71 

2  71 

2.71 

2,71 

71 

.71 


F.O.B. 

Phila. 

1928 

Per  Cwt. 

quarts 

January 

3   29 

February 

3.29 

March 

3.29 

April 
May 

3.29 
3  29 

June 

3  29 

July 

3.29 

August 

3.29 

September 

3.29 

October 

3  29 

November 

3.29 

December 

3  29 

1929 

'anuary 

3.29 

•■ebruary 

3  29 

March 

3  41 

7.35 

Apnl 
May 

3  41 

7  35 

3.29 

June 

3.25 

2.71 

2  71 
2  83 
2  83 

2.71 

2.71 


June  1929,  "Inter-State"  Prices  at  ''A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 

"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  100  lbs. 
for  3.50%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  I,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  11. 

Table  I     Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

Delivery  Point  Minimum  Uutterfat 

Test  Requirement  in  Base  Price  of  3.50% 

NAMP    DP                                                       I  o<->>;on   in    Milf'aaat  PMect  at  Deliverv  Milk  ner  100  lbs. 

DELIVERY   POINT                                      /one  from  Phila.'  Point 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  Per  Cent 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.  4.00  $3.49 

31st  and  Chestnut F.O.B.  4.00  3.49 

Baldwin  Dairies f-.O.B.  4  (W  3.49 

Breuninger-Dairies F.O.B.  4  00  3.49 

Other  Terininal   Markets 

Camden.  N.J F.O.B.  4  (W  3.49 

Norrislown.  Pa F.  O.  B.  less     9  cts.  4  00  3.40 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.  B.  less  30  cts.  4.00  3.19 

Receiving  Stationa  .  „. 

Anselma.  Pa 41-50  3.60  2.92 

Bedford.  Pa 261-270  3.80  2.68 

Boyertown,  Pa 51-60  3  60  2.91 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 31-40  3.70  2.94 

Byers.  Pa 41-50  4   30  2.92 

Curryville.  Pa 261270  3   50  2.68 

Goshen.Pa 51-60  3.50  2.79* 

Huntingdon,  Pa 201210  3.70  2.74 

Kelton.Pa 51-60  3.50  2.91 

Kimberlon.  Pa 41-50  4  20  2.92 

Landenl«rg.  Pa 41-50  3.60  2.92 

Meraersburg.  Pa 181-190  3  80  2.75 

Nassau.  Dei. HI    140  3   70  2.8 

Oxford.  P«.» 51      60  3.50  2.9 

Palm.  Pa 51      60  3.60  2.9 

RedHdl.Pa 51-60  3  60  2.9 

Ringoes.  N.J 51-60  4  20  2.91 

RusTiland.Pa 31-40  4.20  2.94 

Stockton.N.J 41-50  4  20  2.92 

Toughkenamon,  P« 41-50  3   50  2.92 

Waynesboro.  Pa 181    190  3.80  2.75 

Williamsburg.  P. 221    2J0  3.70  2.72 

Yerkes.  Pa.      3 1      40  3  60  2.94 

Zieglerville.  Pa 41-50  3.60  2.92 

Ist  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  Phila.  4  00  2.45 

2nd  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  I'l.ila.  4.00  2.10 

Ist  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta.  A  87 

2nd  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta.  A  152 

•Based  on  Oxford,  Pa.,  less  12  cents  [wr  100  lbs.                ,  .,     .     ,.  ,,                ,    „        .    .       c       • 
A  —Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Re<|uireinent  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  StaUOD 


An  electric  fan  in  the  kitchen  does  much 
to*relieve  the  discomfort  of  preparing 
meals  in  hot  weather. 


Table  II— Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Butterfat 

Te.t 
Per  Cent 


3.S0 
3.S5 
3.60 
3.6S 
3.70 
3.75 
3.80 
3.8S 
3.90 
3.95 
4.00 
4.05 
3.10 
4.15 
4.20 
4.25 
4.30 
4.35 
4.40 
4.45 
4.50 
4.5S 
4.60 
4.65 
4.70 
4.75 
4.80 
4.85 
4.90 
4.95 
5.00 
5.05 
5.10 
5.15 
5.20 
5.25 
5.30 
5.35 
5.40 
5.45 
5.50 
S.S5 
5.60 
5.65 
5.70 
5.75 
5.80 
5.85 
5.90 
S.95 
6.00 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50% 


Total  combined  payment  lor  Butterfat  adifferentil  and  bacteria 
bonus  above   base   price  per    100  lbs.  for  3.50%   B.   F.   milk. 


If  Bacteria 
Premium 
is  Made 


.00 

.03 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.64 

68 

.72 

.76 

.80 

.84 

.88 

.92 

.96 

I   00 

1.04 

I    08 

1.12 

1.16 

I   20 

I   24 

I   28 

1.32 

I   36 

1.40 

I   44 

1.48 

1,52 

1,56 

I   60 

I    64 

I   68 

I    72 

1.76 

1,80 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 
is  not  Made 


.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
,48 
,50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
,58 
.60 
.62 
,64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
I.OO 


Class  of  Bacteria  Requirement 
(See  note  I  for  definition  of  each  class  of  bacteria  requirement) 


I 


.40 
.43 

.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.85 
.88 
.91 
.94 
.97 
1.00 
1.04 


,08 
12 


1,16 
I  20 
1.24 
1.28 
1.32 
I  36 
1.40 
1.44 
I  48 
1.52 
I  56 
60 


II 


I 

I  64 
I  68 
1.72 
I  76 
I  80 
I  84 
1.88 
1.92 
1.96 
00 
04 


2 
2 

2  08 
2.12 
2.16 
2  20 


.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

I   01 

I   05 

1.09 

13 

17 

21 

25 

29 


III 


.25 
.28 
.31 
.34 
.37 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.85 
.89 
.93 
.97 
I  01 
I  05 
1.09 


IV 


13 
1.17 
1.21 
I 


1.33 

I. 

I 

I. 

I. 

I. 


37 

41 

45 

49 

53 

57 

1.61 

I   65 

1.69 

1.73 

1.77 

1.81 

1.85 

I    89 

1.93 

1.97 

2.01 

2.05 


25 
29 
1.33 
1.37 
I  41 
I  45 
1.49 
1,53 
1.57 
1.61 
I  65 
1.69 
1.73 
1.77 
1.81 
1,85 
I  89 
93 


1.97 


.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.39 

.52 

.55 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.63 

.66 

.69 

.72 

.75 

.79 

.83 

.87 

.91 

.95 

.99 

1,03 

I   07 

I. II 

I    15 

1.19 

I   23 

1.27 

1.31 

1.35 

1,39 

1.43 

1.47 


51 
1.55 
1.59 
I  63 
1.67 
I  71 
1.75 
1,79 
1,83 
I  87 
1.91 
1.95 


None 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.26 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 

1.00 


il:^Sl^"928"sVMMER'BAc'TERrA'REQ  HAVE  BEEN  MET. 

Class  I    -Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  I   bonus  of  40  cents    per  100  lbs.  if  the  bactena  count  it 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  O'^.l^lJll- 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0-iO.OlK). 

Class  II  -Shipper,  will  qualify  for  Cla„  11  bonus  o'  25  «„,,  pe,  |00  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  i. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  ^"•"'^V l „ V„w. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  lO.OOI-SO.OOU. 

IF  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  MET. 

Class  III -.Ship,H!rs  will  qualify  for  CU»»  III  bonus  of  25  cents  per   100  lbs.  if  bactena  count  ii 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0-30.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  O-IO.'JOO. 

Class  IV-Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  IV  bonus  of  l\  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  i. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  between  ^0.<«»  -''>*';™;"- 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  brtwern  10,001 -^l).U(W). 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  JUNE. 

Class  V  -Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium    in    June   if    the  bactena  count  i« 

(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  100.001  or  over. 
(2)  at  receiving  market.delivery  points  50.001  or  over. 
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c 


ess  vow 


produce  more  Milk? 


Tlie  difference  lietween  Klip  and  every  other 
cow  si)ray  is  that  Klip  {done  is  guaranteed  to 
kecj)  cows  free  of  flies  while  milking  and  for 
long  i)eriods  in  the  pasture.  Increased  milk 
yield  de|)onds  largely  on  the  comfort  of  ani- 
mals in  the  field.  If  flies  de<'rease  milk  produc- 
tion even  25%  as  a  recent  article  in  "Certified 
Milk"  says,  they  may  be  costing  you  $50.00 
a  month. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it — prove  it  yourself. 

For  five  yfurx  three  famous  state  entomoloffists  and  a  state 
.Agricultural  Kxperimental  Station  worked  developing 
Klip.  This  now  cattle  .spray  is  made  by  the  makersof  Flit, 
the  world's  greatest  hou.sehohl  insecticide.  Klip  kills  every 
fly  it  hits.  In  agricultural  experiment  station  tests  it  was 
proved  to  l>e  the  one  spray  that  gives  complete  protec- 
tion against  cow  flies  (horn  flies)  not  only  in  stable  but 
in  pasture  as  well. 

It  mn't  taint  milk,  mn't  iitnin,  and  ia  absolutely  harmleia  to  otUe, 
even  if  licked.    Use  it  on  ruw.s,  hiirsi.:*  and  muln. 

On  sale  at  Hardware,  VfvA,  and  Farm  Supply  Deak-rs  in  o»e  (gallon 
rann  (K.-IO)  mid  five  Knllun  runs  (*l  \.^^).  If  yiiiir  dealer  ha.in  t  (fiit 
his  supply  yet,  order  dire«t  from  us.  He  sure  to  send  us  your  dealer's 
name  wben  ordering.  Address  Stanco,  Inc.,  i  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

KJJLO 
NO  FLIES  ON  US  vKt^^ 


FREE 

Proof  thai  Klip 
Works  Best 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  got 
Klip  yet,  fill  in  and  send  us 
tliecouponand  we  will  send 
you  absolutely  free  (with 
no  strings  on  it)  a  pint  of 
Klip— enough  to  keep  one 
cow  happy  for  five  days. 
You  can't  lose.  Make  this 
test  yourself.  If  you're  not 
using  a  cattle  spray,  this  is 
the  way  to  find  out  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  milk  a 
flyless  cow  and  how  murh 
more  milk  a  quiet  cow  de- 
livers. If  you  art  using  a 
spray,  this  will  prove  to 
you  the  superiority  of  Klip 
over  anything  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  offer  is  introduc- 
tory only  and  will  soon  be 
iiithdra»n. 


Send  the 
coupon  Jor 
jree  pint 


can: 


Mag.  U.  S.  Pal.  o.l. 

STANCO,  INC.,  Dairy  Division,  2  Park  Ave.,  Nevir  York  City 

I'm  uilllint  lo  ke  »hou)n.     You  can  tenJ  mt  a  pint  of  Klip  FREE,  and  I'll  try  It. 
I  hoot milk,  cowt, horiet  and  multt, olhtr  ttoclf,. 

My  name 

Address County 

My  Dealer  is 

His   Address  is 


X  TLCULAK 

Hiilh  Pressure 

Mil  r  CCCLCC 

Ri'usonahly  Priced 


Rolls-Royce  quality  at  Ford  prices!  A  gen- 
uine tubular,  high  pressure  milk  cooler  of 
the  type  endorsed  by  all  authorities.  Ea.sily 
cleaned.  Sanitary.  Built  of  copper  and 
bronze  throughout.  Nothing  to  rust  or 
wear  out.   Made  in  two  sizes. 


!■  CCICLI: 

AiHr   CCCICC 


ORIOLE  coolers  are  made  in  two  sizes.  Size  A  cools  35  gallons  of  milk  an 
hour  and  is  priced  at  $34.50.  Size  B  cools  50  gallons  an  hour  and  is 
priced  at  J40.S0.  Both  sizes  consist  of  lyi'  diameter  seamless  copper  tubes 
spaced  so  that  cleaning  between  them  is  easy.  A  lip,  formed  into  the  tubes 
when  made,  runs  along  their  under  side,  providing  a  guide  for  the  flow  of 
milk  from  one  tube  to  the  next.  The  water  flows  through  these  V  shaped 
flanges  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  tube  interior  so  that  all  possible  cooHng 
surface  is  utilized.  This  space  is  "dead  metal"  on  other  tubular  or  corrugated 
coolers. 

Troughs  are  removable  without  tools.  Reservoir,  troughs,  and  all  other 
parts  have  only  smooth,  round,  tinned  surfaces — no  square  comers. 

The  Oriole  is  guaranteed  without  restriction  against  imperfect  workman- 
ship or  materials  and  to  withstand  without  leakage  a  pressure  of  75  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Ask  us  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  90. 

CriERRY-BURRELL  CORPORATION 


Sonne  of  the  Legal  Phases 
of  Co-operatives 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

member  had  authorized.  If  an  association 
is  using  contracts,  it  is  suggested  that  they 
contain  a  provision  authorizing  the  asso- 
ciation to  enter  into  contracts  with  new 
members  differing  in  form  from  those 
previously  employed,  provided  that  the 
old  memt>ers  are  given  an  opFK>rtunity  to 
sign  the  new  form  of  contract.  By  this 
means  an  association  may  make  necessary 
changes  in  its  contract  without  the 
necessity  of  signing  up  members  who  have 
previously  entered  into  contracts  with  it. 

Long-Term  Contracts  Adopted 

There  is  a  tendency  for  associations  to 
use  long-term  contracts  containing  a  with^ 
drawal  provision.  The  withdrawal  pro- 
vision, as  the  term  implies,  simply  provides 
a  means  for  terminating  the  contract  be 
fore  its  expiration  date,  but  it  has  no 
other  effect  on  the  contract.  Sometimes 
co-operative  contracts  are  described  as 
"binding  iron-clad  contracts."  This  desig- 
nation is  misleading  and  inaccurate, 
because  no  contract  is  a  contract  unless  it 
is  binding  and  enforceable. 

Contracts  Or  By-Laws  Should  State 
Conditions  of  Release 

It  is  advisable  for  an  association  to 
include  a  provision  in  its  contracts  or 
by-laws  that  the  release  of  a  member 
should  have  no  effect  upon  the  contracts 
of  other  members.  In  some  instances  the 
courts  have  indicated  that  the  release  of 
some  members  might  release  others,  and 
so  it  is  advisable  to  include  a  provision  in 
the  contract  or  by-laws  regarding  this 
matter 

Supreme  Courts  Have  Upheld 
Co-operative  Statutes 

On  February  20.  1928,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  passed  upon 
the  first  co-operative  case  that  has  come 
before  it.  (Liberty  Warehouse  Co.  vs. 
Burley  Growers'  Co-operative  Ass'n.,  48 
Sup.  Ct.  291).  The  court  upheld  the 
contracts  of  the  association  and  the  co- 
operative statute  under  which  it  was 
incorporated.  The  tenor  of  the  opinion 
is  distinctly  favorable  to  co-operation. 
Among  other  things  the  court  said:  "Un- 
doubtedly the  state  had  power  to  authorize 
formation  of  corporations  by  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  in  their  own  pro- 
ducts." The  court  approvingly  referred 
to  the  Capper- Volstead  Act.  The  supreme 
court  of  over  twenty-four  states  have  also 
passed  upon  co-operative  contracts  and 
statutes  and  have  repeatedly  upheld  them. 

Good  management,  business  -  like  meth- 
ods, and  efficiency  are  indispensable 
requisites  to  the  success  of  any  co-operative 
undertaking.  Co-operation  is  simply  work- 
ing together  for  the  good  and  advantage 
of  all  concerned,  and  any  institution 
founded  upon  this  principle  that  is  well 
managed  and  meeting  a  real  need  should 
succeed. 


2324  Market  St,  PhiUdetphU 
Russell  and  Ostend  Sta.,  Baltfanore 
1139  Penn  Ave..  Pittsbargh 


54  West  Maple,  Columbus 
1615  East  25th  St.,  ClcTeland 
345  West  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse 


Institute  of  Cooperation 

Will  Hold  Session 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Livestock  Producers  Association;  Chris. 
L.  Christenson,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Division  of  Coop>erative  Marketing,  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
J.  E.  Wells,  Jr.,  James  S.  Hatchcock  and 
J.  W.  Jones,  Division  of  Cooperative 
Marketing,  Nils  A.  Olsen  and  T.  B.  Man- 
ney.  Division  of  Agricultural  Flconomics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agruiclture. 
Full  details  of  the  general  program  of 
the  tours  and  visits  as  well  as  the  various 
studies  for  academic  credits  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Charles  W.  Holman, 
secretary,  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion, 1731  Eye  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


Eastcpn  Stales  f\iFmcps*  l^xchnnge 


C 

•^uiiiiiicr 


Seeding 


Agronomists  and  county  agcn^% 
tliroughtout  the  Kast  are  ready  to 
make  specific  recommendations  to 
each  farmer  planning  to  sow  alfalfa 
seed  this  summer.  Even  the  far- 
mers who  have  previously  met  with 
success  in  sowing  alfalfa  will  profi 
l»y  listening  to  the  atlvice  which 
these  men  can  offer,  advice  hased 
on  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  their  own  and  neighbor- 
ing states. 

The  Eastern  States  Earmers'  Ex- 
change is  ready  to  ship  promptly 
both  Certi-Sced  Alfalfa  which 
"Grows  into  Profit,"  and  the 
Eastern  States  PV^rtilizers  which 
"Fill  a  Growing  Need."  The 
future  of  your  summer  seeding  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  seed 
anti  the  plant  nutrients  which  you 
place  in  the  properly  prepared  seetl 
hetl.  Why  take  chances  with 
supplies  which  may  he  less  than 
thoroughly  satisfactory? 

Find  out  promptly  what  you  are 
going  to  need  and  send  in  your 
order  as  soon  as  possible. 


^tem  States  fVinneFs'  ^change 


A   non-itoch,   non-profit  organization, 

oumed  and  controtUd   by   the 

farmtrt  it  uruei 

HEADQUARTERS  I 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


One  Cow  in  Five  is  1000  Pound  Milker  in  Penna. 

One  cow  of  every  five  tested  in  April  gave  at  least  1000  pounds  of  milk  and  one  in 
every  seven  cows  produced  40  or  more  pounds  of  butterfat,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  dairy  extension  service  reports. 

Sixty  associations  in  the  state  reported  20,633  cows  tested,  of  which  2797  cows 
producing  more  than  40  pounds  of  butterfat  and  3942  exceeded  1000  pounds  of  milk. 
Of  the  40-pound  group  950  topped  50  pounds,  while  2000  cows  gave  more  than  a  half- 
ton   of   milk    in    the    30   days. 

Leading  all  associations  in  the  number  of  cows  tested  was  the  Oxford  association 
of  Chester  county,  with  585.  Another  Chester  county  group,  the  West  Chester  asso- 
ciation, followed  with  546  cows.  The  leaders  in  number  of  40-pound  butterfat  producers 
were  Laurel  Hill  in  Bradford  county  with  102  and  the  West  Chester  association  with 
101.  In  I000-p>ound  milkers  the  Susquehanna  No.  2  group  led  with  147  cows,  and  the 
second  highest  number,  145,  was  reported  by  the  West  Chester  dairymen. 

A  registered  1  lolstein  in  the  herd  of  Stillman  Kendrick,  of  the  Wellsboro  association 
in  Tioga  county,  gave  3072  pounds  of  milk  for  the  best  individual  cow  record.  The 
leading  butterfat  producer  was  a  registered  Molstein  owned  by  Norman  E.  Rishel,  of 
the  Northern  York  group,  with  a  mark  of  I  14. 1  pounds.  The  highest  lO-cow  average 
in  butterfat  was  76.7  pounds,  reported  by  the  Canton  association  of  Bradford  county. 

■^  Chester  Valley  Association 

The  Chester  Valley  Cow  Testing  Association  in  Chester  county  finished  their 
eighth  year  on  April  1st,  1929,  with  22  whole  year  members.  There  were  497  cows  in 
the  association  during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

Results  of  the  Eight  Years  Testing 

Year  Av.  No.  Cows 

1922 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

The  result  for  the  members  is  as  follows: 
Total  av.  no.  of  cows  in  the  Association 
Av.  per  cow : 


400  57 
335  82 
363.74 
376  73 
260  66 
445  67 
464  07 
456  07 


Lbs.  Milk 

6,616 
6,970 
7,247 
6,186 
6,011 
6,085 
6,482 
6,606 


Lbs.  of  butterfat 

%  of  butterfat 

Value  of  product $296  20 


Lbs.  Fat 

278  3 
280  9 
294  6 
283  I 
276.3 
291  0 
313  6 
311. 1 

456.07 
6,606 

311.1 
4.7 


Av.  No. 

Owner's  Name  and  Address  Cows 

Wallace  Pearson.  Downingtown 23.  58 

Mrs.  Mary  Carter,  Pocopson 16.83 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  West  Chester 8  33 

Brandywine  Meadow  Farm,  West  Chester 18.33 

Oswald  B.  Piel,  Downingtown 13.75 

John  Kent  Kane,  Glen  Loch 38.83 

James  Latta,  Parkesburg 14. 

G.  Fairlamb  Beale,  Coatesville 12.42 

Marry  B.  Shenk,  Elverson 32. 

Frank  A.  Keen,  West  Chester 19.  50 


Breed 

RJ 
RG:GG 

RJ 
RJ:GJ 

RJ 

RG:GG 

GG:GH 

RJ 
RG 
Rll 


Lbs. 
Milk 

7563 
7979 
7651 
8432 
6625 
7332 
7787 
7004 
6558 
9200 


Lbs. 
Fat 

394.2 
388.6 
380.1 
372.1 
366.1 
361.9 
350  2 
345.7 
337.7 
317.9 


Bucks  County  Association 

The  Rucks  County  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  sixth 
1929,  with  twenty  whole  year  members.  In  addition,  six  members 
tion  during  part  of  the  year.  The  total  number  of  cows  for  all  or  part 
The  result  of  the  six  years  testing  follows 

Year  Av. 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Lbs.  Mi 

7724 
7549 
7552 
76% 
7879 
8144 
8214 


,  No.  Cows 

247.46 
380.68 
406.35 
366.07 
356.56 

363. 18  (Group  I 
(Group  2) 
The  result  of  the  whole  year  members  is  as  follows: — 

Average  No.  of  cows  in  the  Association 

Average  per  Cow:  Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Butterfat 

Percentage  of  Butterfat 

Value  of  Product 

V    I  Cost  of  Roughage  (inclutl.  pasture) 

'•'  Cost  of  Grain 

Total  cost  of  feed 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost 

Return  for  $1  expended  for  feed 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  milk 

Feed  cost  per  lb.  butterfat 

Individual   Herd   Records 
Sixteen  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an 
of  300  lbs.  of  butterfat.    A  complete  list  of  these  herds  follows: — 

Av.  No. 
Owner's  Name  and  Address  Cows 

Sophie  M.  Geddes,  Danboro 10  00 

P.  W.  Smith.  New  I  lope,  R.  D.  I 14  05 

S.  Wilfred  Smith,  New  1  lope 8 

W.  D.  Yoder.  Blooming  Glen 15 

F.  W.  Oehrle.  I  latboro 5 

A.  Wipred,  Wycombe 8 

J.  C.  Myers,  Doylestown.  R.  D 18 

C.  L.  Wilkinson.  Rushland.  Pa 14 

Claud  Myers,  Plumsteadville 17 

W.  A.  Twining,  Wycombe.  Pa 9 

E.  G.  Myers,  Chalfont,  R.  D 18 


Ik 


Isaac  S.  Gross,  Plumsteadville. 
W.  R,  Yerkes,  Buckingham  .  .  . 


13 

16 

M.  H.  Walton,  New  1  lope.  Pa 12 


E.  T.  Daniels,  Pineville.  .  , 
C.  S.  Kriebel,  Doylestown 


10 
II 


98 
88 
48 
03 
62 
81 
02 
84 
79 
92 
27 
36 
59 
,43 


Breed 

RJ 

R:GG 

RG 

GILMi 

R;GH 

R;GH 

R;GII 

R:G11 

R:GG 

Rll 

R:GH 

Rll 

R:GII 

GG 

R;G11 

RA 


Lbs. 
Milk 

7699 
7864 
7560 
9848 
10038 
9549 
8729 
9984 
7388 
9781 
7658 
9973 
8981 
6830 
8956 
7364 


Lbs. 
Bu'tfat 

459.3 
387.0 
367.2 
359  6 
355.9 
351  7 
348  8 
346.2 
343  5 
341.9 
329,7 
327,4 
324.4 
320.2 
319. 1 
303.7 


NO.  7  OF  A  SERIES  OF  AMCO-FED  HERDS 


HOW  CHEAP 

IS 
PASTURE  MILK 


Cost  of  pasture 1 4 .  22 

Cost  of  roughage 30 .  66 

Cost  of  grain 66 .  62 

Total  cost  of  feed 1 1 1  .  50 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost 1 84 .  70 

Returns  for  $1  expended  for  feed 2 .  66 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  milk I  .69 

Feed  cost  per  lb.  fat .36 

Ten  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average  production  of 
300  pounds  of  butterfat.    These  records  were  made  by  the  following  producers: 


'l*?.' 


year  on  March  Ist, 
were  in  the  associa- 
of  the  year  was  427 . 


Lbs.  Bu'tf 

284.3 
271.3 
281.1 
301  6 
313  8 
320.4 
331.8 

261  04 

8214 

331.8 

4.0 

$292.64 

49.33 

82.63 

131  96 

160.68 

2  22 

I  61 

.40 


average  production 


COWS  on  pasture  give  milk  freely  without  grain 
rations — but  how  cheap  is  such  milk?  Few 
cows  can  eat  enough  pasture  to  supply  as  much 
material  as  they  give  off  in  milk.  What  they  don't 
get  from  pasture  they  have  to  take  out  of  their 
bodies.  When  fall  comes  they  are  run  down  in 
flesh  and  bone-minerals. 

It  is  actually  cheaper  to  feed  grain  rations  along 
with  pasture.  You  get  the  full  advantage  of  lower 
summer  prices,  and  you  can  safely  drop  to  a  lower 
protein  ration.  A  little  Amco  18%  or  20%  Dairy 
goes  a  long  way  in  building  up  a  cow's  body  with 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  minerals  in  correct 
proportions.  The  larger  year-round  production 
will  much  more  than  pay  for  the  Amco  Feed. 

Amco  18%  and  20%  Dairy  Rations  are  mixed  on 
Flexible  Formulas — meaning  that  the  price  is  kept 
down  by  taking  advantage  of  the  best  buys  on  the 
market.  You  can  be  sure  that  quality  does  not 
suffer,  because  the  formulas  are  also  Open,  listing 
all  ingredients  and  amounts.  You  can  see  what 
makes  the  milk  flow. 

DIVISION  OFFICE:  MUNCV,  PA. 


THE  cow  in  the  foreground  of  the  above  picture  is  the  mother 
of  the  purebred  Brown  Swiss  herd  belonging  to  Harry  L. 
Grazier,  Warriors  Mark,  Pa.  Most  of  the  time  Mr.  Grazier 
feeds  Amco  20%  Dairy,  changing  occasionally  to  Amco  24% 
Dairy.  These  flexible  formula  feeds  brought  splendid  produc- 
tion results  during  1928.  For  that  year  the  herd  average  was 
8755  lbs.  milk  and  341.4  lbs.  butter  fat.  The  total  feed  cost, 
including  roughage,  was  $112.26  per  cow,  and  the  net  profit, 
over  feed  cost,  was  $187.41  per  cow.  Mr.  Grazier  received 
$2.67  for  every  $1.00  spent  for  feed. 

Amco 

f  FCCD  MIXING  S£RVICe 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Piantj  al:  Peoria,  III.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Owentboro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plant!  at:  Powell,  Garland,  and  WorUnd,  Wyo. 
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What  Shall  We  tat 

In  Summer? 

A  fine  old  toast  which  loses  nothing  by 
repetition  reads,  "  May  your  appetite  keep 
on  good  terms  with  your  digestion!" 
Surely  a  very  appropriate  toast  for  these 
sultry  days  of  summer,  writes  Mrs.  Edith 
S.  Rose,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
in  Chester.  Pennsylvania.  We  crave 
nothing  but  cooling  drinks,  and  salads  and 
fruit,  and  then  wonder  why  we  are  so  tired 
and  weak. 

About  the  best  cure  for  this  condition 
is  to  eat  at  our  regular  meal  times,  whether 
we  crave  food  or  not. 

We  have  a  human  engine  that  needs 
fuel  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  and 
since  food  is  the  only  fuel  it  can  use,  we 
must  eat  willy-nilly. 

Too  many  women  have  the  idea  that  a 
salad  and  a  sandwich  is  a  perfect  com- 
bination for  all  times,  too  many  home- 
rnakers  think  summer  is  the  time  to  let 
down  on  planning  meals,  because  no  one 
cares  anything  about  food. 

That  tired  feeling  comes  from  not  eating 
enough  to  balance  the  breaking  down  of 
tissues  which  goes  on  with  every  breath  we 
breathe. 

No  woman  who  has  a  family  has  any 
sinecure  in  the  summer,  if  she  keeps  them 
well  and  enjoying  their  meals.  Daily 
marketing  and  daily  care  of  the  refrig- 
erator are  essential  if  one  is  to  keep  in 
good  condition.  Molds  will  grow  over 
night. 

No  one  wants  to  eat  breakfast  on  a  hot 
sultry  morning,  but  almost  everyone  can 
be  ptersuaded  to  eat  some  cool  fruit,  and 
by  the  time  that  has  been  eaten,  some  de- 
sire for  other  food  has  arisen. 

A  chance  to  rest  before  eating  dinner 
will  often  develop  appetite.  Better  serve 
dinner  a  little  late,  than  to  serve  it  to  tired 
people  who  cannot  digest  what  they  eat. 

Avoid  all-cold  meals.  Potato  salad 
and  apple  sauce  will  taste  much  better  if 
one  hot  dish  is  served  with  them. 

We  have  some  distinctly  winter  dishes 
which  we  should  sidetrack  for  a  while. 
Heavy  vegetable  soup,  baked  beans,  oat- 
meal, scrapple,  sausage,  cornmeal  mush, 
macaroni  and  fritters  are  too  heating  for 
summer  days.  Let  us  substitute  more 
rice,  more  green  vegetables,  more  milk 
in  custards  and  in  junket  and  in  lemon 
sherbert   and   more   and   more  fruit. 

Flavor  i\  more  necessary  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  Variety  in  the  way  of 
serving  the  same  foods,  must  be  studied. 

Hashed  brown  potatoes  instead  of 
mashed  ones,  baked  tomatoes  instead  of 
stewed-  ones,  chicken  salad  in  place  of 
stewed  chicken,  salmon  croquettes  in- 
stead of  salad,  may  be  just  the  change 
needed  to  inspire  a  poor  appetite. 

There  are  foods  which  do  not  mix  well. 
Let  us  watch  our  combinations,  and  not 
eat  too  much  of  a  mixture.  Rather  one 
or  two  hot  and  substantial  foods,  eaten 
slowly  after  resting  and  then  salad  or 
dessert  or  both. 

Milk,  always  our  best  food,  will  fit  into 
every  meal. 

The  youngest  and  oldest  members  of 
the  family  need  close  supervision  in  sum- 
mer. 

Small  amounts  of  foods,  frequently,  for 
the  elderly  people  whose  machinery  is  al- 
most worn  out,  will  keep  them  comfort- 
able and  with  "appetite  and  digestion  on 
good  terms 


f  ennsyivania  delegates  to 

The  National  4-H  club  camp  for  rural 
girls  and  boys  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  19th  to  June  25th.  Two  girls 
two  boys,  and  two  adult  leaders  from  each 
State  in  the  Union  were  present  as  well  as 
the  same  number  of  delegates  from 
Hawaii,  Cuba,  Australia  and  other  places. 
The  picture  below  of  the  Keystone  Dele- 
gates was  taken  at  the  entrance  to  the 
camp — a  series  of  tents  set  up  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  grounds  within 
the  shadow  of  the  monument  in  our 
Capitol  city.  The  delegates  from  left  to 
right  include:  Miss  Harmony  Hutchin- 
son, girls'  club  leader;  George  L.  Luse 
from    Centre    County;    Ellizabeth    Jones 


i^iationai  i-n  \^iud  \^amp 

a  coast  to  coast  network  provided  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  June 
22nd  was  tuned  in  on  by  over  800,000  club 
members  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

Last  year  much  emphasis  was  put  on  the 
Health  H  or  physical  development.  W. 
R.  Ralston,  State  leader  of  California,  said, 
"Good  growth  and  development  is  a  stan- 
dard part  of  4-H  work  in  California;  but 
in  addition  to  the  usual  agricultural  and 
Home  Economic  projects,  our  members 
are  embarked  UF>on  learning  about  their 
own  growth.  Why  learn  to  develop  a 
champion  cow  if  you  can't  learn  some- 


KEYSTONE  DELEGATES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB  CAMP,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Left  to  Rifhti — Harmony  E.  Hutchinson,  Girls'  Club  Leader;  George  L.  Lues,  Centre  Hall; 
Elizabeth  Jonas,  Columbia  Cross  Roads;  Gayle  Strickler,  Vanderbilt;  Mary  Brubakar,  Utits; 
A.  B.  Bintham.  Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 


from  Bradford  County;  Gayle  Strickler 
from  Fayette  County:  Mary  Brubaker 
from  Lancaster  County;  and  A.  B.  Bing- 
ham, assistant  State  Club  leader.  The 
girls  and  boys  are  wearing  the  National 
4-H  Club  uniforms  and  insignia:  and  they 
were  selected  to  represent  their  State  at 
the  National  camp  because  of  their  out- 
standing work  and  development  along 
four  lines  —  mental,  physical,  spiritual  and 
social  These  are  designated  by  the 
Head  H,  1  lealth  H,  Heart  H  and  I  land  H 
or  fourfold  development  in  4-1 1  clubs. 
The  camp  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  representative  rural  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  and  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  study 
their  government  at  first  hand,  and  to 
confer  with  club  representatives  of  other 
States.  Features  of  the  daily  program  in- 
clude conferences  of  both  4-H  delegates 
and  members  of  the  State  Extension  ser- 
vices; assemblies  at  which  speakers  of 
national  prominence  talk;  educational 
tours  and  training  in  recreational  and 
social  leadership.     A  radio  program  over 


thing  of  your  own  growth?  Regular 
weighing,  regular  records  of  health  habits, 
coupled  with  nutrition  and  rest,  are  the 
basis  of  our  program." 

It  is  along  that  same  line— the  physical 
phase  of  club  work  that  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil has  been  cooperating  with  State  and 
County  4-1 1  club  leaders  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
Just  last  month  representatives  from  our 
Staff  attended  the  Delaware  State  camp 
at  Newark  and  presented  our  suggestions 
for  health  projects,  p>osters,  literature, 
plays,  games,  stories,  stunts,  etc.  The 
Pirate  Story  and  the  Milk  Maid  Chorus 
were  presented  before  the  final  assembly 
of  the  campers  and  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives the  closing  night  of  camp.  Like- 
wise the  available  literature  and  sugges- 
tions from  the  Dairy  Council  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  630  boys  and  girls  at  the 
Maryland  State  Camp  the  first  of  August. 
These  helps  or  suggestions  are  sent  out 
thru-out  the  year  in  the  monthly  "Pep- 
Er"  programs  from  this  office.  Write  to 
the  office  of  the  Milk  Producers  Review 
for  our  new  "Catalogue  for  Rural  Folks." 


ricnic  i^uncnes 

In  these  days  of  frequent  meals  out  of 
doors  the  family  calls  for  a  change  from 
the  inevitable,  but  convenient  sandwiches 
no  matter  how  hot  the  weather  it  is 
rarely  too  hot  to  enjoy  one  cooked  dish 
out  of  doors,  and  the  young  people  have 
great  fun  cooking  over  an  op>en  fire.  A 
small  quick  fire  between  two  flat  stones 
will  fry  or  boil  simple  foods,  for  ca 
suppers. 

A  thermos  jug  is  a  very  convenient  ad- 
dition to  an  out  of  doors  meal.  It  can 
be  used  to  carry  the  cold  drink,  or.  when 
the  weather  is  crisp  and  cool  it  is  just  as 
satisfactory  for  cocoa.  It  is  equally  valu- 
able for  the  main  hot  dish  of  the  out  of 
doors  meal.  Meat  can  be  creamed  at 
home,  and  served  hot  when  ready  for  it 
Creamed  potatoes,  succotash,  or  vege- 
table soup  have  all  been  used  successfully 
in  thermos  jugs. 

Equipment  for  camp  fire  cookery  is  not 
elaborate  Two  large  frying  pans  with  as 
long  handles  as  (xissible.  a  large  kettle  for 
for  boiling  vegetables  and  two  long  handled 
agate  spoons  will  be  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  satisfactory  variety  of  menus. 

If  there  is  a  Boy  Scout  or  a  Camp  Fire 
girl  in  the  family  he  or  she  will  be  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  to  improve 
their  skill  with  this  kind  of  cooking. 
Building  and  keeping  up  a  cooking  fire 
out  of  doors  is  an  art  to  be  proud  of,  and 
practice  makes  perfect. 

A  little  thought  will  provide  a  meal 
easy  to  prepare,  fun  to  cook  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  eat. 

1  lere  are  a  few  suggestions  that  have 
been  successfully  used: 

Frizzled  beef,  fried  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  cold  or  hot  drink  and  dessert. 

Eggs  scrambled  with  dried  beef  or 
bacon:  fried  tomatoes  with  cream  gravy, 
and  potato  chips;  hamburg  steak,  either 
as  meat  cakes  or  cooked  like  frizzled  beef 
with  a  milk  gravy:  creamed  salmon  and 
peas;  creamed  chicken  and  peas.  No  one 
can  forget  the  joy  of  eating  boiled  corn,  in 
season,  when  sitting  around  the  open  fire 
with  watermellon  for  dessert. 

Perhaps  you  have  worked  out  an 
especially  good  picnic  combination  for 
your  own  family.  Will  you  please  share  it 
with  the  other  readers  of  the  Review? 
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The  Scouts*  Toast  to  Milk 

"That  I  may  be  a  healthy  Scout,  strong 
vigorous,  and  active  I  must  have  milk. 
1  love  to  drink  delicious  milk,  fresh  fi^or 
a  healthy  cow;  because  it  is  good,  awe^f 
and  pure,  and  because  it  gives  me  a  clear 
eye,  keen  brain  and  powerful  muscles.  The 
bony  framework  of  my  body  is  largely 
built  from  the  lime  and  phosphorus  of 
milk;  my  blood  and  muscles  from  its  pro- 
tein; its  sugars  and  fats  keep  me  warm  and 
give  me  power:  its  vitamines  make  me 
grow.  I  like  bread  and  milk,  mush  and 
milk,  milk  toast  and  all  the  dishes  made  or 
partly  made  of  milk;  but  I  love  milk  best 
when  it  is  served  alone.  Come  then,  fel- 
low Scouts  of  America;  come  let  us  have 
another  glass  of  milk. 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  seventy-one  sub- 
jects for  which  Boy  Scout  merit  badges 
are  awarded. 


The  woman  who  dislikes  cooking  may 
find  that  the'c*"*^  <>'  ^"  dislike  is  a 
dreary  inconvenient  kitchen. 
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Dairy  Council 

Meets  in  Virginia 

The  seventh  annual  summer  conference 
of  the  National  and  Regional  Dairy 
Councils  was  held  at  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia,  on  June  24th  to  27th 

The  sessions  of  the  first  two  days  were 
given  over  to  reports  ot  activities  of  the 
various  units  from  New  England.  Con- 
necticut. Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Balti- 
more. Washington.  Detroit.  Flint.  Ohio 
Valley.  Birmingham.  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
California 

Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Turner,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Public 
Health,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
n^'ogy:  Dr.  E.  C.  Broome,  Superintendent 
I'l^'ublic  Schools,  Philadelphia:  and  Dr. 
E.  V.  McCollum,  Professor  of  Chemical 
I  lygiene,  Johns  I  lopkins  University. 

A  full  outline  of  the  cafeteria  project, 
conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  in  the  Smedley  Junior 
High  School,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  was 
given  by  "I  lappy"  Goldsmith,  who  de- 
scribed the  results  of  this  interesting  ex- 
periment. Some  of  the  selling  tricks 
tested  out  in  the  effort  to  increase  the 
children's  purchase  of  milk,  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  reported  to  produce 
no  results  while  others  were  highly 
successful. 

Dr.  McCollum  in  reviewing  the  latest 
developments  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
assured  his  audience  that  there  was  no 
need  to  be  concerned  over  the  destruction 
of  Vitamin  C  through  pasteurization,  as 
in  all  cases  of  infants  dependent  on  a 
milk  diet,  it  may  be  supplemented  at  an 
early  age  with  sufficient  quantities  of 
orange  juice  or  tomato  juice. 

He  also  referred  to  the  latest  findings 
in  regard  to  coppter,  cod  liver  oil,  and  ultra- 
violet rays  of  sunshine.  "The  most  im- 
portant discovery,"  said  he.  "was  that  of 
the  importance  of  milk  and  leafy  vege- 
tables in  the  diet." 

Dr.  E.  C.  Broome  outlined  in  a  very 
interesting  way  the  health  work  being 
done  in  Philadelphia  public  schools, 
pointing  out,  among  other  things,  the 
co-operation  which  the  schools  had  had 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council. 

He  referred,  particularly,  to  the  work 
of  the  Nutrition  Classes  which  have  been 
conducted  since  about  the  time  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Dairy  Council  in  which 
we  have  participated  through  the  gifts 
of  milk  for  undernourished  children  and 
the  distribution  of  material  with  the  co- 
operation of  Dr.  i  lanna  McK.  Lyons. 

Dr.  Broome  outlined  his  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  place  which  volunteer  health 
organizations  and  other  agencies  have  in 
the  educational  field,  and  he  was  very 
helpful  in  giving  those  assembled  a  picture 
with  respect  to  this  matter  so  that  all 
\_  lent  could  outline  policies  and  plans 
for  the  future. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Turner  made  aoi  interesting 
rcftort  of  the  studies  of  height  and  weight 
in  relation  to  health  in  which  he  has  been 
associated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  These  studies  will  later 
appear  in  the  Americeoi  Journal  of  Public 
Health.  Dr.  Turner  prophesied  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  motion  picture  as  a 
classroom  teaching  medium,  and  com- 
mended the  high  type  of  films  which  the 
Dairy  Council  has  produced. 


Harvest  Alfalfa  Carefully 

Early  and  frequent  cutting  of  alfalfa 
is  not  advisable  if  the  stand  is  to  be  left 
for  a  number  of  years.  Cutting  stages 
differ  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
V our  county  agent  can  help  you  to  decide 
the  best  time  for  the  conditions  of  your 
section. 


Yiave  a  Heart! 


The  owner  of  this  cow  expected 
her  to  keep  up  her  production 
through  Septemher  on  pasture 
alone.  When  pasture  failed  .  .  . 
she  slumped. 

If  her  owner  had  tried  to  make 
money  instead  of  trying  to  save 
money,  this  slump  would  not 
have  occurred.  If  he  had  fed 
Green  Checker  Cow  Chow,  the 


PURINA 

16%    COW    CHOW    20 


% 


CALF   CHOW 


milk-making  feed,  and  Bulky- 
Las,  the  cooling  body  feed,  he 
would  have  had  high  production 
right  straight  through  the  sum- 
mer. Purina  suppHes  what  dry- 
ing pasture  lacks. 

Order  from  the  store  with  the 
checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  (;ratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SoUallht  itantwilh  Ihtclfckerhoard  iit»intkiVnifdSlattsa»dCanada 

HOWS 

24%    COW    CHOW  34% 
BULKY-LAS 


•        •        a 


•       e       • 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lecturers,   Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  etc. 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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TF  YOU  think  all  feeds  are 
1.  alike,  or  if  you  judge  value 
by  price  comparisons  only,  con* 
sider  what's  happening  in  the 
feed  world  today. 

"FEEDSTUFFS",  a  weekly  newspaper  for  the  manu* 
facturer,  jobber,  broker  and  feed  dealer,  says: 

"Retail  feed  dealers  are  making  inquiry  for  flax  and 
wheat  screenings  in  which  tnolasseies  have  been 
mixed.  These  are  used  in  preparing  dairy  feeds." 

A  Machinery  house  advertises  to  feed  dealers: 

"Plenty  of  scabby  or  rusty  barley  can  be  had  at  low 
prices.  By  giving  it  a  good  mechanical  scrubbing  it 
can  be  made  quite  satisfactory  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  appearance  is  improved  100  per  cent." 

Those  who  judge  value  by  price  comparison  only 
always  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  deal. 

Wise  feeders  everywhere  have  learned  that  the  best 
way  to  maintain  the  health  of  their  cows,  hogs  and 
poultry  is  to  say  "LARRO." 

Ask  any  user  of  Larro  Feeds  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
they  do  not  contain  any  fillers  or  off'grade  ingredients. 
They  will  tell  you  further  that  year  in  and  year  out 
Larro  Feeds  do  not  vary  in  appearance,  chemical 
analysis  or  profit'bearing  results. 

Years  of  careful  testing  on  the  great  Larro  Research 
Farm  developed  the  formulas  that  excel  all  others  in 
sustaining  health  and  making  money. 

Don't  take  chances  when  it  is  so  easy  to  say  "LARRO," 
and  so  make  sure  that  your  farm  stock  will  be  healthy 
and  your  profits  will  measure  up. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  COWS    '    HOGS     '    POULTRY 


ff  FQITI  TQ  rnilNT  ^o^  sweet  soil  and  heavy  crops  use  LIME-MARL 
IVUUULiIO  V^V/Ull  1  -Nature's  Great  Soil  Builder".  Compare  results 
and  cost  with  any  other  line.     High  analysis,  fine  condition,  low  in  price. 

Write  for  tree  booklet  and  delivered  price* 

NATURAL  LIME-MARL  COMPANY      Roanoke,  Va. 

(2  Plants  on  B  &  O  Railroad) 


A  Concrete 

Milk  Hoii^e 

with  an  asbestos-shingle  or  slate  roof 
is  FIREPROOF,  DURABLE  and  SANI- 
TARY. . .  It  is  believed  to  be  the  cheap- 
est in  the  long  run,  for  it  requires  few 
repairs  and  no  painting. 

^FarmeTS  Bulletin  "No.  1214.  "Farm  Dairy  Housts" 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Free  Construction 
Plans 

A  four-page  leaflet  has  been  prepared 
containing  plans  and  instructions  for 
building  a  concrete  block  milk  house. 
INSULATED  CONCRETE  COOLING 
TANKS  which  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  ICE 
are  included  in  the  above  plans. 

Your  Copy  It  Free— Ask  For  It 

These  plans  may  be  procured  from  your  County 
Agricultural  Agent  or  by  mailing  the  coupon  below: 


Portland  Cement  Association 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  senii  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  on  "Milk  Cooling  Houses  of  Concrete. 

Name 

St.  Address  (or  R.F.D.) 

City State 


y 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  C  ontrol 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  months  of  April-May.  1929 
No.  Inspections  Made. . .    5996 

Sediment  Tests 1 375 

No.    Permanent    Permits 

Issued 311 

No.    Temporary    Permits 

Issued 408 

No    Meetings  I  leld 23 

Attendance 4260 

Reels  Movies  Shown      .  .  0 

No.  Man  Days 

Fairs  and  Exhibits. ...  0 

Dacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants)  89 

No    Miles  Traveled 50946 

During  these  two  months  3 1  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions      7  dairies  were  reinstated  be 
fore  the  month  was  up. 

To  date  134.514  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  best  way  to  get  the  To  feed  cows  well  is  to  feed  them  pro- 

world  to  love  you  i«  to  love  it.  fitably. 


Solving  a  Traffic  Problem 

Oh,   bury   him  deep 

In  some  shady  bower  — 

I  le  drives  in  the  middle 
At  ten  miles  an  hour. 

— Buffalo  Evenig  News 


R.    I.   Ti 


P.. 
Harry  [}.  Stewart,  Alexandria.  Huntingdon 

Co..  P.. 
S.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford.  R.  D..  Bedford 

Co..  Pa. 
F.  M.  Twining,  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  P«. 
F.  P.  Willita.  Ward.  Del.  Co..  Pa. 
A.    B.     Waddington.     Woodttown.    Salem 

Co..  N.  J. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Keprenenting  over  21,000  Dairy  Farmera 
in  the  Philadel|>hia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Allehach.  President 
(''rederirk  Shangle.  Vice  President 
R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 
I.  R.  /oilers,  Asst.  Secretary 
Rohert  F.  Brintun.  Treasurer 
!•'.  M.  Twining.  Asst.  Treasurer 

Board  of   Directora 
H.     D.     Allrbaih.      Iiapiie.     Montgomery 

to.    Pa. 
S.    K.    Andrews,   flurlock.   Dorchester   Co.. 

Md. 
J.  H.  Ben-ielch,  Sheridan.  R.  U..  I^banon 

Co..  Pa. 
Ira  J.  Bo>ic,  -StrasSurg,  Lancaster  Crj..  Pa. 
Rolwrt  F'    Uritilon.  West  Chester,  Chester 

Co  .  Pa 
I-'..  H.   Don.ivdn.  Brenford.  Kent  Co.,  Del. 
K.    Nclncin   James.    Rising  Sun,   Cecil    Co., 

Md. 
J.  W    Keith.  Centcrville.  Queen  Annes  Co., 

Md. 
H.    I.    Lauver.    Port    Royal.    Juniata     Co, 

Pa. 
S.   IMaine  Lehman,  Chaml>crsburg.   R.   D. 

r'lanklin  Co..  Pa. 
A.  R.  Marvel.  Easton.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
1.    V.    Otto.    Carlisle.    R.    D.,   Cumberland 

Co..  Pa. 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh.  York,  York  County.  Pa. 
C.  F.  Preston,  Nottingham,  R.  D..  Chester 

Co..  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig.   Bowers.    Berks   Co..    Pa. 
John    Carvel    Sutton.    Kennedyville.    Kent 

Co..  Md. 
Frederick  Shangle,   Trenton,  R,  D.,  Mercer 

Co.,  N.  J, 
C,  C.  Tallman.  Columbus.  Burlington  Co., 


ussey,    Hollidaysburg,    Blair    Co., 


PRIVATE  SALE 

OF 

HOLSTEINS  OF  THE  BETTER  SORT 


Registered  and  Blood  Tested  for  Infectious  Abor- 
tion. All  from  fully  Accredited  herds.  Some  j'ust 
fresh.  These  may  be  bred  at  Buyer's  option  to 
our  good  Bull  Prince  Aaggie  Aralia  Mead. 
His  dam  is  a  4%  cow,  with  an  Official  Record  of 
more  than  1300  lbs.  Butter.  His  full  brother 
sold  for  $110,000.00. 

Our  August  and  September  (Imported)  cows  are 
carrying  calves  by  extra  good  Canadian  Bulls, 
including  the  All-American  Show  Bull  Abbe- 
kcrk  Sylvius  Lad  who  recently  sold  in  the  Innes 
Sale  for  $3600.00. 

This  is  not  only  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
heavy  producing  cows,  but  foundation  animals 
of  good  type  from  which  you  can  raise  a  real 
herd  sire.  Many  of  them  have  Tood  Records 
and  all  are  priced  within  the  reacli  of  any  good 
farmer. 


WM.  H.  LANDIS,  Breeder  and  Importer, 
East  GreenYille,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Bell  Phone     Pennsburg     96-R-21 


Multiply    Your 

Man-Power 

By   Seven 


'ITS*" 

McCormlck-Deering  Corn  Binders  are   built  In  two  typci. 

horizontal   and  vertical.      Both  are   light-dratt,   long-lived 

machinea  that  do  hard  work  quickly  and  easily. 


WHEN  you  go  into  the  corn  with  a  McCarmick- 
Deering  Vertical  or  Horizontal  Corn  Binder 
you  are  equipped  to  do  the  work  of  from  5  to  7 
men  with  corn  knives.  And  you  sit  in  comfort  while 
you  are  doing  it.  Instead  of  turning  standing  corn  into 
loose,  unwieldy  stalks  that  are  hard  to  load  or  shock, 
the  McCormick-Deering  bundles  and  ties  the  corn  for 
fast  handling  without  loss  of  labor  or  corn.  This  saves 
time  at  harvest  and  afterward. 

Do  not  fail  to  visit  your  nearest  dealer  and  find  out 
about    these  machines  before  corn  harvesting  season 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 


HARRISBURC 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

IFe  handle  all  kintU  oj  catlU 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
suujcci  to  a  60  or  90  day  retesi  and  fuiiy 
guaranteed  in  every  respect 

Free  delivery  any  distanc*. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hifthtotown.  N.  |. 

High  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
Dairy  Cows 

Car  load  lots  a  specialty 

JOHN  S.  MATHIS,  New  Augusta,  Ind. 

CRUMB'S  SSi. 
STANCHIONS 

Also  Water  Howls 
Littvr  Carriers 
Feetl  Carriers 
Steel  Stalls 
Steel  Partitions 

Tell  mc  what  ytiu  are  most  in- 
terested in  nnd  I  will  SAVE 
YOU   MONEY. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Boxi2,  Forestville    Conn. 

in  Is  Res  oring 
Health  To  Thousands 

No  medicine,  drugs  or  dieting.  Just  a 
light,  small,  comfortable  inexpensive  Ra- 
dio-Active  Pad,  worm  on  the  back  by  day 
and  over  the  stomaclc  at  night.  Sold  on 
trial.  You  can  be  sure  it  is  helping  you 
before  you  buy  it.  Over  I  30.000  sold  on 
this  plan.  Thousands  have  written  us 
that  it  healed  them  of  Neuritis,  Reheuma- 
tism.  High  Blood  Pressure,  Constipation, 
Nervous  Prostration,  Heart,  Lungs,  Liver, 
Kidney  and  Bladder  trouble,  etc  No 
matter  what  you  have  tried,  or  what  your 
trouble  may  be,  try  Degnen's  Radio- 
Active  Solar  Pad  at  our  risk.  Write  to- 
day for  Trial  offer  and  descriptive  litera- 
ture. Radium  Appliance  Co..  26>89  Brad- 
bury Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  "E-Z"  Shock  Absorbing  Seat  Spring 

will  mskc  the  farm  mnchincii  TR  ACTOR. S.  etc..  ri<le 
EASY  ll  „l.„,rl..  thr  Sidrnhucks  that  «re  so  in- 
jurious to  the  Spine  and 
nervous  system.  Kits 
•n.v  mach-ne.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  mon- 
ey refunded.  Hundreds 
of  unsolicited  testimon- 
ials from  pleased  user*.  Delivered  by  parcel  post. 
Send  for  circular  GEO.   J.   KRUM, 

Anent.  W«nfrd  Old   Cl<atham,   N.  Y. 


"H-K" Milking  Machine 

Lis;ht      Portable   -Easy  to  Clean 

IMPROVED  TEAT  CUPS 

A  Real  Helper  on  the  Farm 

BUCKWALTER  SUPPLY  CO. 

40  S.  Queen  St.  Lancaster,  Pa 
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Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
field  men  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  mjnth  of  May,  1929. 
No  Test  Made  7887 

No.  P.t-nts  Investigated  43 

No.  Membership  Calls.  .  374 
No.  New  Members 

Signed 179 

No.  Cows  Signed 1131 

No.  Transfers  Made  ...  22 
No  Meetin(?s  Attended.  .  32 
No.  Attending  Meetings.   8395 


Dependable 

cleaning 

IT  IS  easy  to  protect  your 
milk    from  contamination 

the.se  not  summer  Aswa  if  \'ny± 

use  Oakite.  This  efficient, 
safe,  quick-acting  material 
will  make  certain  that  cans, 
bottles,  separators,  milking 
machines  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  CLEAN!  Use  it 
also  for  washing  cow-barn 
floors,  stalls,  walls. 

You  can  obtain  Oakite  and 
information  on  its  use  from 
our  nearest  Service  Man.  A 
postal  to  us  will  bring  him  to 
you;  or  write  for  booklet. 


OakUt  Strelce  Men,  Cleaning  tptctalittt  at. 
located  In  the   leading  Indualrlal  tenlert  o 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

34  F  Thame*  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 

OAKITE 

lodkutntdaeanuigkaierials*^Metbod$ 


Quietness  and  convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  &  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms...   $3.00     $3.30     $4.00 

Double  rooms.  ..     4.50       5.00       6.00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and  .75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1.50 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

Foi  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  teiteJ  HoiDteins. 
Gurnaev'  and  Jerseys.  Real  milk  producers. 
Carload  lots  a  specialty.     Priced  to  sell. 

Sm  or  Writ* 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  :.0  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

B«I1  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


\n 
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What   Have   Pipe   Organs 

Or   Railroad  Signals 


To  Do  With 


/ 


Laval 


Ma£(netic    Milkers? 


MAGNETIC  force,  which  is  used  to  control  the  pulsa- 
tions in  the  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  is  also 
used    ext:    sively   for  many  other   purposes;  where- 
ever    efficiency,    ligh^nii.^    speed    and   dependability    are 
required.     Magnetic  force  is  employed    in    the  marvelous 
pipe  organs  to  control  hundreds  of  valves;  in  the  operation 


of  railway  signals,  switches;  in  your  telephone,  radio,  and 
for  many  other  uses. 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  the  use  of  magnetic 
force  provides  the  most  dependable,  most  effective  and 
uniform  pulsation  control  ever  devised.  In  addition,  the 
Magnetic  has  14  other  exclusive  features,  making  it  the 
world's  best  milker.  It  has  all  the  good  features  ever 
developed  in  De  Laval  Milkers  but  requires  much  less 
power,  is  easier  to  handle  and  install.  Made  in  a  variety 
of  sizes.     Can  be  operated  with  engine  or  motor. 

A  De  Laval  Magnetic  will  milk  cows  better,  save  you 
more  time  and  give  every  dairyman  greater  profit  and 
satisfaction  than  anything  he  can  buy. 

Also  the  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 

— For  the  Low  Price  Field  % 

The  best  milker  ofjts  kind.  Units  can  be  used  on  any 
single  pipe  line  milker  installation.  Made  in  one  and  two 
unit  sizes  for  milking  one  to  20  cows.  Send  coupon  for 
information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  9838 

New  York,  163  Broadway 

Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

SanTrancisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Milk    Prodi 


\ 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FAl....c..v  oi    iHH  INTRR-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
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West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August,  1929 


No.  4 


Send  coupon  for  full  information  -  -  - 
Either  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  or  Utility 
Milkers  are  sold  on  such  easy  terms  they 
pay  for  themselves  -  -  Ask  for  information 
on  De  Laval  Separators. 


r-.i  .  -I  LI-      .•        jMilker 

"lease  send  me,  without  obligation.  Jg 

full  information  on  ,, 


.separator    LJ 
(check  which 


Name- 


Town. 


State. 


.R.  F.  D No.  Cows. 


MLUtKAL    ^AKiVl 

BOARD  BEGINS  WORK 

Marketing  Systems  Studied 


AMtKlCAIN  lINblll  U  It 

OF  COOPERATION 

Meets  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  we  were  able  to  print  briefly  the 
personnel  at  that  time. of  thevarious mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  Federal  Farm  Board. 
Since  that  time  President  Hoover  has 
made  definite  nominations  of  all  members 
of  the  group. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  consists  of 
Alexander  Legge.   chairman.     Mr.   Legge 

was  born  in  Wisconsin  in    1866.       

In  1881  he  moved  to  Nebraska 
and  worked  on  the  farm  until 
1891,  i  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  McCormick 
Reaper  Co.  In  1922  he  had 
become  president  of  the  Inter- 
national I  iarvester  Company. 

James  C.  Stone.  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Farm  Board  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky,  in  1878.  He 
is  the  owner  of  a  live  stock  farm 
and  in  1921  founded  and  was 
president  of  the  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, doing  a  business  of 
$30,000,000  yearly. 

Carl  Williams.  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla..  was  bom  in  In- 
diana. He  has  been  identified 
with  farming  and  irrigation 
work  from  1903  to  1913,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  Farmer- 
Stockman. 

C.  B.  Denman,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Producers  Association  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  III. 
He  is  the  owner  of  a  livestock 
farm  near  Farmington,  Missouri. 

Charles    C.     Teaque,     Santa 
Paula,       Cal  .       was      born      in 
Maine  in   1973     but  moved    to 
California  in  1882.     He  has  been  actively 
engaged   in   fruit   farming  and   was   presi- 
dent of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Co- 
operative Association. 

WJliam  F  Schilling,  Northfield,  Minn  , 
He  was  born  in  1972,  is  a  farmer  and 
breeder  of  pure  bred  I  lolstein-Fresian  cat- 
tle. Since  1917  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion,  Minneapoli.s.   Minn. 

Charles  A.  Wilson.  Hall,  N.  Y.,  was 
bom  in  that  city  in  1879  1  le  is  a  graduate 
of  Cornell  University  where  he  also  acted 
as  professor  of  pomalogy  from  1907  to 
1913.  He  was  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture in  New  York  State  from  1913  to 
1920.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Western 
New  York  Fruit  Growers'  Co-operative 
Packing  Association  from  192!  to  1925. 

Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Washington,  D.  C  , 
National  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Hoover  Cabinet,  who,  under  the  Act 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board. 

Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska,  is  the  last  appoint- 
ment to  membership  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  f-'ormer  Governor  McKelvie.  will 
represent  the  grain  producing  industry 
He    is    a    graduate   of    the    University   of 


Nebraska  and  is  the  publisher  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmer,  an  agricultural  maga- 
zine. Governor  McKelvie  was  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  from   1919  to  1923. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  is  Chris.  L.  Christenson,  Washing- 
ton,  D    C. 

Mr.  Christenson  resigned  as  the  head 
of    the    Cooperative    Marketing    in    the 


The  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion opened  its  Fifth  Annual  Summer 
Session  at  the  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on  July  29th.  The 
attendence  at  the  opening  session  was  re- 
markable from  two  points  of  view:  first,  it 
was  unusually  large,  and  second,  it  had 
in  its  attendents  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture   of    the    United    States    and    several 


FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 
Left  lolticht;     James  C.  Stone,  Kentucky;  C.  B.  Denman,  Miiiouri ;  Charlea  S.  WiUan,  New  York;  William  F.  Schill- 
ing, Minneaota:  Alexander  Legge,  Chairman,  Illinois;  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Carl  Williams,  Oklahoma;  Chris.  L.  Christenson,  Secretary  of  the  Board:  Charles  C.  Teague,  Calif arnir. 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  to 
accept  this  new  position.  I  le  is  an 
authority  on  agricultural  cooperation  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  has 
been  in  charge  of  cooperative  marketing 
research  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture sinre  1923. 
FederrI     Farm     Board     Begins     Work 

1  liiit  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  a 
stupen  jous  piece  of  work  before  it  is  with 
out  question.  It  will  require  some  time, 
however,  before  the  Bureau  can  function 
smoot'  !y.  Plans  are  under  way  for  per- 
manent quarters  to  house  the  Board, 
mean  while  temporary  c)uarters  have 
been  provided  in  the  May  Mower  1  lotci. 

The  Board  firmly  believes  that  tiie 
cost  of  distribution  of  farm  products,  be- 
tween producer  and  ultimate  consumer 
and  in  the  possibility  that  returns  to 
producers  may  be  increased  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  price  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  It  firmly  believes 
that,  in  many  instances  this  i.s  possible 
through  the  development  of  wide  spread 
farmer  groups  for  cooperative  marketing, 
through  greater  efficiency  in  management 
of  cooperative  institutions  and  through 
more  direct  avenues  of  trade  between 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


members  of  the  recently  organized 
Federal  Farm  Board,  includin;;  Mr. 
Legge,  its  chairman,  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr    Teague. 

There  were  also  pre.sent  a  number  of 
outstanrlini;  representatives  of  the  dairy 
industry,  including  arncns;  otherr,  John 
D.  Miller  and  Geo.  W.  Slocom,  of  the 
Dairymen's  League.  F.  P.  Willits  and  R. 
W.  Balder  ton  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  As80caiticn,,C.  E.  I  lough, 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Associaficn. 
Harry  I  lartke,  president  and  Charles  W. 
Holman.  secretary  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation.  I.  W.  Heaps, 
Maryland  State  D.iirymen's  Association, 
John  McGill,  Maryland-Virginia  Milk 
Producers'   Association. 

The  session  was  opened  with  an  address 
by  C.  O.  Moser,  Dallas,  Texas,  chairman 
of  the  Institute  and  president  of  the 
American  Cotton  Growers  Exchange.  Mr. 
Moser  in  his  address  on  "Present  Prob- 
lems of  the  Cooperative  Movements,  " 
said,  in  referring  to  the  proposed  National 
Chamber  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  established  in 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  which  would  deal  not 
only  with  Congress  and  the  various  hederal 
Departments,  but  would  aid  to  crystallize  the 


thinking  of  the  American  people  and  par- 
ticularly the  American  farmer  along  the 
line  of  cooperation.  The  new  organiza- 
tion would  be  comparable  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  or  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  would  co- 
operate with  the  new  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  with  the  Division  of  Cooperative 
Marketing  in  theD.>partment  of  Agriculture. 
"Cooperative  marketing  by 
farmer  owned  and  controlled 
business  organizations  is  now 
definitely  a  part  of  our  National 
Agricultural  policy.  This  puts 
a  new  and  enlarged  importance 
and  responsibility  on  the  move- 
ment ond  on  its  leaders. 

"The  government  has  pro- 
vided ways  and  means  for  tak- 
ing over  the  marketing  of  com- 
modities by  the  cooperatives — 
either  those  in  existence  or 
others  to  be  created  later.  The 
cooperatives  are  expected  to  do 
for  the  business  of  agriculture 
what  large  scale  operations  in 
industry  have  done  for  capital 
and  labor.  They  must  be  alert 
to  meet  these  new  obligations 
and  responsibilities. 

"The  agricultural  movement 
should  be  solidified  and  made 
respjonsible  to  the  needs  of 
cooperation  as  the  needs  develop 
from  time  to  time.  The  co- 
operative movement  should  be 
made  expressive  of  its  ideas  and 
purposes,  so  as  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  the 
trade  and  our  administrative, 
judicial  and  law  making  bodies. 
Similarly,  the  business  <  f  co- 
operation among  farmers  should 
be  carried  on  in  suc'i  a  high 
plane  of  integrity,  square-dealing,  far- 
sighted  progressiveneas  that  it  shall  be 
influential  in  the  counsels  of  the  mighty, 
both  in  government  and  in  tl  e  world  of 
business. 

The  days  .sessions  also  included  addresses 
by  Paul  Zimmerman,  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  on  "Financing  the  Production  of 
Rice."  A.  H.  Stone,  Dunleith,  Miss., 
spoke  on  "Assisting  Members  to  Finance 
Cotton  Production."  J.  J.  Knight,  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo  .  general  manager  of  the 
Equity  Union  Grain  Co.,  on  "Financing 
Grain  Facilities,"  while  Lynn  Stokes, 
president  of  the  Teaxs  Farm  Bureau  Cot- 
ton Association,  spoke  on  "Financing 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Seed  Facilities." 

These  sessions  of  the  Institute  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  f'ederal  Farm  Board 
their  first  group  opfxjrtunity  of  presenting 
to  organized  agriculture  direct  the  ideas 
and  programs  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of   the   Board. 

Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of  the 
l3oard  brought  a  message  of  optimism  to 
every  agriculturist  in  the  Nation  in 
his  first  official  public  pronouncement 
from  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Co- 
operation, he  said,  was  the  mainspring 
(Co.ntinuel  on  page  7) 
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Farm  Returns  for  1928 

Best  Since  Depression 

Farm  returns  in  1928  showed  improve- 
ment over  1927  and  were  the  best  for  any 
year  since  the  post-war  agricultural  de- 
pression, according  to  the  annual  survey 
of  farm  returns  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

i-\.cporis  iroiii  ii.oji  uwncr-opciciioj 
farms  in  all  parts  of  the  country  show  an 
average  net  return  of  $1,334  for  the  year 
1928,  as  compared  with  an  average  return 
of  $1,290  on  13.859  farms  in  1927.  The 
reports  show  a  difference  of  $94,050  be- 
tween the  highest  and  the  lowest  returns. 
Twenty-six  per  cent  showed  returns  be- 
tween $1,030  and  $2,000;  45  per  cent 
showed  zero  to  $1,000,  and  9  per  cent 
showed  losses. 

The  average  net  return  in  1926  was 
$1,133:  in  1923  it  was  $1,297;  in  1924  the 
net  return  was  $1,205;  in  1923  it  was 
$1,020.  and  in  1922  the  net  return  was 
$917.  By  geographic  divisions  the  largest 
increases  iq  1928  over  1927  were  in  the 
South  Central  States,  14  per  cent;  West 
North  Central,  10  per  cent;  Elast  North 
Central,  8  per  cent.  Decreases  were 
greatest  in  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
22  per  cent;  North  Atlantic.  17  per  cent. 
In  the  western  section  the  returns  showed 
practically  no  change  from  1927. 

Gross  receipts  were  larger  in  1928  than 
in  1927  on  the  average,  but  expenses  were 
also  higher.  The  average  size  of  the  farms 
reporting  for  1928  were  284  acres  with  an 
average  investment  of  $13,417,  both  size 
and  capital  investment  being  larger  than 
the  Census  average.  No  tenant  farms 
are  included.  Average  gross  receipts  were 
$2,608,  consisting  of  $946  from  sales  of 
crops,  $936  from  sales  of  livestock,  $689 
from  sales  of  livestock  products,  and  $37 
from  miscellaneous  other  items.  Average 
current  cash  expenses  in  1928  totaled 
$1,1318,  consisting  of  $394  for  hired  labor, 
$238  for  livestock  bought,  $262  for  feed 
bought,  $67  for  fertilizer,  $46  for  seed, 
$184  for  taxes  on  farm  property,  $131  for 
machinery  and  tools,  and  $176  for  mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Receipts  less  cash  expenses  averaged 
$1,090,  in  addition  to  which  these  farmers 
used  home-grown  products  valued  at  an 
average  of  $269  at  farm  prices.  The  value 
of  fuel  used  and  of  house  rent  was  not 
reported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
expenses  ($1,318)  do  not  include  any 
allowance  for  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family,  which  was  estimated  by  the 
farmers  at  an  average  value  of  $768  on 
the  basis  of  current  wages  for  hired  hands. 

The  farmers  reported  an  increase  of 
$244  in  inventory  values,  which  figure 
added  to  the  cash  balance  of  $1 ,090  made  a 
farm  net  return  of  $1,334.  Out  of  this 
amount  $202  was  paid  as  interest  on 
indebtedness,  and  $126  was  spent  for 
improvements. 


Barclay  Farms  Ayrshires 
Rank  Among  Leading 
Producers  in  United  States 

During  May  the  seven  Ayrshires  owned 
by  Barclay  Farms,  Rosemont.  Pennsyl- 
vania, ranked  among  the  leading  producers 
in  the  United  States  on  their  average 
production  of  685  pounds  of  4.31%  milk. 
29.36  pounds  of  butterfat.  tested  under 
the  rules  of  the  Ayrshire  I  lerd  Test, 
according  to  Advanced  Registry  Super- 
intendent W.  A.  Kyle  of  the  National 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  at  Bran- 
don. Vermont. 


Farm  boys  who  are  graduated  from 
high  schools  t'lis  Spring  should  consided 
continuing  their  education  in  order  to 
make  fullest  use  of  their  farm  training 
and  background. 


I.  M.  P.  A.  Directors 

Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  organization  in  Philadel- 
phia on  July  23th  and  26th,  at  which  the 
following  officers  and  members  of  the 
t5oard  were  \n  attendance.  II.  \J.  Aiie- 
bach.  president;  Frederich  Shangle,  vice- 
president;  Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer; 
F.  M.  Twining,  assistant  treasurer;  Robert 
W.  Balderston.  secretary;  I.  R.  Zollers. 
assistant  secretary  and  the  complete 
Board  including: 

S.  K.  Andrews,  1  lurlock.  Dorchester 
Co..  Md. 

J.  If.  Bennetch,  Sherdian,  R.  D., 
Lebanon,  Co.,  Pa. 

Ira  J.  Book,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa. 

E.H.Donovan,  Smyrna,  R.  F.  D.,  Kent 
Co.,  Del. 

E.  Nelson  James,  Rising  Sun.  Cecil  Co.. 
Md. 

J.  W.  Keith,  Centerville.  Queen  Annes 
Co..  Md. 

H.  I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co., 
Pa. 

S.  Blaine  Lehman,  Cham&ersburg,  R.D. 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Marvel,  Easton,  Talbot  Q.o.,  Md. 

I.  V.  Otto,  Carlisle,  R.  D.,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York.  York  Co..  Pa. 

C.  F.  Preston,  Nottingham,  R.  D.,  Ches- 
ter Co..  Pa. 

Albert   Sarig,    Bowers,    Berks   Co..    Pa. 

John  Carvel  Sutton.  Kennedyville, 
Kent  Co.,  Md. 

C.  C.  Tallman,  Columbus.  Burlington 
Co.,  N.  J. 

R  I.  Tussey,  Hollidaysburg.  Blair  Co., 
Pa 

I  larry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria.  Hunting- 
don Co.,  Pa. 

S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford,  R.  D.,  Bed- 
ford Co  ,  Pa. 

F.  P.  Willits.  Ward.  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Waddington,  Woodstown,  Salem 
Co.,  N.J. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
as  well  as  the  minutes  of  the  various  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee;  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  current  bills  for  payment  were  ap- 
proved. 

In  view  of  certain  proposed  changes  in 
the  by-laws  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, of  Taylor,  Robey.  I  loar  and  Nicholson, 
attorneys  for  the  Association,  stated  that 
these  proposals  now  under  consideration, 
were  the  result  of  a  number  of  committee 
conferences  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
tirement of  stock  certificates  of  members 
who  have  died  or  retired  from  business. 
In  order  that  the  Association  may  keep 
strictly  in  conformity  with  the  Capper- 
Volstead  federal  co-operative  law  and 
similar  state  statutes,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  matter  be  checked  up  carefully  and 
that  our  by-laws  be  adjusted  so  that  our 
membership  be  composed   in   very   large 


majority  of  those  actively   in    the  dairy 
business. 

Details  with  reference  to  such  change 
will  be  worked  out  through  further  con- 
ferences and  will  be  outlined  in  full  in  a 
subsequent  copy  of  the  Review.  They 
wiii  be  discussed  at  aii  iocai  meetings  this 
fall  so  that  the  delegates  to  our  annual 
meeting  will  be  thoroughly  informed  with 
regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  change  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Considerable  lime  was  given  to  a  general 
discussion  of  the  development  of  t'le  pro- 
duction of  milk,  under  the  present  form  of 
the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan.  This  was 
led  by  II.  D.  Allebach  and  particiiiated 
in  by  the  I3oard  as  a  whole.  Certain 
fundamental  policies  were  agreed  upon  in 
this  connection,  which  will  be  of  vidue  to 
the  olhcers  and  executive  committee  in 
future  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  our  mem- 
bers' milk. 

F.  P.  Willits,  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
made  an  interesting  report  of  a  special 
meeting  of  that  body,  which  was  held  to 
consider  appointments  of  members  of  the 
Dairy  Products  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

J.  O.  Elastlack.  made  an  interesting  re- 
port of  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  he  attended  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  tariff  revision 
hearings. 

F.  M.  Twining,  reported  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Field  and  Test  Department, 
while  Dr.  Lechner.  assistant  director  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council,  reported  on  its  operations 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 
Secortd  Days  Sessions 

Following  routine  business  field  reptort 
of  the  various  directors  were  presented. 
Varying  reports  as  to  crop  conditions 
were  received  which  on  the  whole  in- 
dicated more  or  less  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions. These  were  largely  due  to  the 
lack  of  rainfall  during  the  early  summer. 
Pasture  conditions  were  generally  un- 
favorable and  in  nearly  every  case  de- 
creased milk  production  was  reported. 

Plans  for  the  coming  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation on  November  19th  and  20th.  1929, 
were  discussed  and  the  following  general 
and  sub-committees  were  named.  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  f-'red'k  Shangle, 
chairman;  R.  W.  Ralderston.  R.  F".  Brin- 
ton. V.  p.  Willit.s.  F.  M.  Twming.  C.  I. 
Cohee  and  A.  A.  Miller.  The  following 
sub-committees  were  also  named.  Pro- 
gram. F.  P  Willits,  A  A.  Miller  and  R. 
W.  Balderston;  Entertainment,  F.  M. 
Twining  and  C.  I.  Cohee;  Banquet,  Fred- 
erick Shangle  and   R.    I-'.    Brinton. 

The  following  committee  of  ladies  was 
appointed  to  provide  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visiting  ladies  to  the  annual 
meeting.  Mrs.  Frederick  Shangle,  Mrs.  R. 
Balderston,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Brinton,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Waddington,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Twininn 
Mrs.  C.  I.  Cohee  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Allebach. 


Feed  Cows  On  Pasture         Keep  Young  Stock   Inside 


Dairymen  Tind  feeding  grain  to  cows  on 
pasture  is  absolutely  essential  for  high 
yearly  milk  production.  They  supple- 
ment the  pasture  with  good  quality  hay. 
summer  silage,  or  soiling  crops,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  good  grain  mixture. 

Grow  Weil-Bred  Cows 

"Safe,  "  "sure.  "  and  "cheap.  "  are  terms 
which  may  be  applied  to  dairy  cows  when 
home-raised,  provided  they  are  of  good 
breeding,  from  healthy  cows,  and  well 
grown. 


Spring  calve*  will  do  better  if  not 
turned  on  pasture  at  all  during  the  sum- 
mer. Keep  them  in  clean,  well-ventilated 
quarters.  Feed  milk  or  milk  substitute 
with  good  quality  hay  and  some  green 
feeds. 


Cumberland  County 

Plans  Big  Dairy  Show 

The  Fifth  Annual  Cumberland  County 
(Pa.)  Dairy  Show  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  August  14th  and  1  5lh, 
five  miles  south  of  Carlisle,  at  Mountain 
View  Park,  on  the  Gettysburg  1  lighway. 
Approximately  140  head  of  1  lolsteins  and 

100    head    of    Guernseys,    all    from   that 
...    .  .:n  u.  __  ...i.:u:»:._       n.-t    *     * 

^«>«ltl%jr.    **•■■    lL#t^  «^ia  ^Aitak»tl*\^at.        a    m\j\  .    aa.    ra. 

Borland  of  the  Dairy  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  will  do  the 
judging  on  Wednesday.  On  Wednesday 
evening  "Dairy  Farm  Movies"  will  be 
shown  and  the  Middle  Springs  Grange 
Orciiestra  will  furnish  the  music.  On 
Thursday  morning,  five  Educational  De- 
monstrations, depicting  achievements  of 
Cumberland  County  dairymen  in  the 
breeding  of  Registered  Cattle  will  be  , 
given  by  A.  A.  Raudabaugh.  who  is  just 
completing  his  tenth  year  as  tester  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  Ward  Stevens, 
an  Official  Judge  of  the  Holstein  f-riesian 
Association  ol  America,  will  give  a  demon- 
stration of  the  new  I  lerd  Classification 
work,  cows  from  the  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation will  be  placed  according  to  their 
show  ring  standing  and  then  according  to 
their  records  of  production  and  Master 
Ribbons  awarded  on  this  combination,  and 
Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  head  of  Dairy  I  lerd  Im- 
provement work  will  speak  on  "Cows 
that  Make  the  Income    Climb." 

This  show  is  conducted  entirely  as  an 
educational  event.  Elntries  are  limited 
to  dairy  cattle  from  Cumberland  County. 
No  prizes  other  than  ribbons  are  offered. 
No  admission  is  charged,  the  show  l>eing 
supported  by  local  contributions.  Elach 
year  the  show  has  shown  a  steady  in- 
crease in  size,  interest,  and  attendance 
and  you  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Tourist  accommodations  may  be  had  at 
the  Park.  I.  V.  Otto,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation is  again  manager  of  the  show. 


Keep  Milk  Cool 

Do  not  let  milk  in  cans  stand  in  the 
sun  while  waiting  for  the  hauler.  Provide 
shade,  and  cover  with  a  wet  blanket  or 
canvas.  Such  simple  precautions  help  to 
keep  the  milk  cool  and  prevent  loss. 


Farmers'  Cooperation 

Cooperative  purchasing  on  the  part  of 
farmers  is  increasing,  reports  the  Division 
of  Cooperative  Marketing  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Dur- 
ing 1928  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  purchasing  associations  owned 
by  farmers  was  greater  than  during  any 
previous  year.  The  report  even  states  that 
"the  large-scale  purchasing  association 
has  developed  beyond  the  expectations 
of  its  most  optimistic  advocates."  Fig- 
ures from  twenty  large  buying  associa- 
tions indicate  a  total  business  of  $60,000.- 
000  in  1927  and  of  $100,000,000  in  1928. 

A  movement  to  start  a  "National 
Chamber  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives" 
has  been  under  way  since  the  summer  of 
1928.  A  representative  committee  met 
in  Washington  recently  and  drew  up  a 
plan  of  organization.  The  proposed 
chamber  is  to  function  as  a  service  and 
trade  as-sociation  for  the  12000.  farmers 
business  associations  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  aim  to  develop  understanding  be- 
tween various  organizations  and  to  fur- 
ther the  agricultural  cooperative  move- 
ment. This  effort  will  be  the  second  to 
achieve  the  objectives  stated.  Several 
years  ago  a  national  council  of  cooperative 
marketing  associations  was  organized, 
but  it  functioned  only  for  a  short  time  be- 
cause of  differences  over  policies.  Some 
of  the  chief  difficulties  occurred  over  pro- 
posed legislation  and  relations  with  the 
federal  government.  This  issue  is  still  to 
the  fore,  and  the  new  farm  legislation  may 
tend  to  make  it  more  pressing. 

(F.  C.  of  C.  C.  A) 
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Mercei^  County  (N.  J.) 
Dairy){nen  Hold  Meeting 
and  Picnic 

Under  tlie  direction  of  the  Mercer 
County,  N.  J.  Board  of  Agriculture,  a 
meeting  and  picnic  was  held  in  that 
County  on  July  17th,  1929. 

The  tour  assembled  at  the  farm  of 
Charles  Baldwin,  near  Pennington,  where 
his  Guernsey  dairy  bull  and  some  of  his 
Guernsey  herd  and  some  excellent  hogs 
raised  on  a  self  feeding  ready  to  market 
method  were  inspected. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  farm  of  Simon 
Hansen,  near  Pennington.  Here  a  field  of 
sweet  clover  which  had  pastured  a  herd 
of  26  head  of  cattle  this  spring  wis  in- 
spected. A  field  of  speltz,  which  was 
being  used  with  clover  and  alfalfa  as  a 
cover  crop  was  also  inspected.  The  dairy 
^^rd  and  the  poultry  on  this  farm  also 
^Mime  in  for  considerable  attention. 

The  fruit  farm  of  J.  H  llemkinsen 
near  Glen  Moore  with  5000  peach  and 
1300  apple  trees  was  also  visited. 

The  last  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  William 
H.  Hamilton  near  1  larbourton,  where  his 
Farmall  Tractor  created  considerable  in- 
terest. This  farmer  has  done  all  his  crop 
work  with  this  tractor  not  a  horse  havin? 
been  on  the  farm  since  March,  1929.  The 
farm,  one  of  90  acres  has  been  tilled  en- 
tirely by  the  use  of  this  machine. 

The  meeting  and  basket  luncheon  was 
held  in  Sullivan's  Grove.  Washington's 
Crossing.  Following  the  luncheon  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Leonard 
Norcross.  president  of  the  Mercer  county 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  brief  talk  on  "My  Trip  to  the  4-1 1 
Club  Camp.  Washington.  D.  C."  was 
made  by  Anna  Probasco.  This  was 
followed  by  various  4-1 1  Clubs'  Stunts. 

William  Harper  Dean,  representative 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
made  an  address  on  "The  Agricultural 
Situation  and  Farm  Relief  Measures." 
Further  4-11  Stunts  and  an  inter-dub 
baseball  game  followed.  Others  of  the 
group  visited  the  State  Nurseries  and 
Plantings  of  Forest  Trees,  under  the 
direction  of  representatives  of  the  State 
Forestry  Departments. 


School  for  Milk  Salesmen 


For  some  time  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  has  conducted  an 
educational  program,  which  in  it.self 
might  appear  to  be  somewhat  unique. 

By  investigation  it  was  found  that  city 
milk  wagon  drivers,  the  usual  sales  agent 
of  the  milk  distributors,  were  not  always 
well  advised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food 
product  that  they  were  selling  Tiicy 
were,  in  many  cases,  unfamiliar  with  the 
methods  of  milk  production  on  the  farm, 
many  knew  little  of  the  food  value  of  milk 
or  of  its  value  in  nutrition.  To  some  it 
simply  meant  that  milk  was  milk,  at  so 
much  per  quart  and  a  real  educational 
selling  program  was  lacking. 

Now  all  this  IS  different.     Milk  wagon 


With    the   Consumer,    and    a    group   get- 
together  meeting. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  lectures, 
addresses  are  made  to  the  drivers  by 
special  representatives  of  the  industry 
which  cover  various  phases  of  the  pro- 
duction, handling  and  marketing  of  milk. 
Motion  pictures  are  also  used  in  illustrat- 
ing these  talks. 
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the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  course 
are  given  a  Certificate  of  Efficiency  in 
Milk  Salesmanship,  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

These  studies  have  produced  very 
definite  results.  In  one  instance  sales 
increased,  during  the  period  of  the  school 
by    600    quarts.      One    driver's    sales    in- 


Fifty-two  Per  Cent  of  Cattle 
T.  B.  Tested  in  New  Jersey 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  of  the  entire  ani- 
mal population  of  New  Jersey  is  under 
supervision  for  bovine  tuberculosis.  Dr. 
J.  H.  McNeil,  Chief.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Department  of  Agriculture, 
stated  recently  in  an  address  at  the  tenth 
annual  Eastern  States  Conference  on 
tuberculosis  and  other  animal  diseases. 

New  Jersey  has  81,443  animals  under 
supervision,  Dr  McNeil  said.  During  the 
present  year  1,989  herds,  comprising 
12,431  animals  had  been  given  the  initial 
test,  with  24  per  cent  or  2,969  reacting  to 
test. 
1^  The  initial  testing  this  year  has  been 
if  mostly  confined  to  the  herds  supplying 
large  milk  companies  operating  in  the 
Philadelphia  district.  This  section  com- 
prises counties  in  the  lower  half  of  New 
Jersey.  "  It  is  doubtful  if  similar  progress 
will  be  made  in  northern  New  Jersey  until 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  or 
officials  in  northern  New  Jersey  towns  en- 
force a  similar  requirement  as  that  en- 
forced by  the  companies  operating  the 
southern  area  of  the  state. 

Dr.  McNeil  explained  the  new  cattle 
appraisement  law  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 
This  act  enables  the  owner  to  receive 
practically  full  appraisal  valuation  for  all 
reactors.  By  this  method  the  state  is  now 
paying  an  average  of  $52  70  per  animal  as 
compared  with  $28.89  paid  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 


School  for  Milk  Sale«men  at  the  Suburban  Dairies.  Audubon,  N.  J. 


drivers  arc  taught  to  be  real  sales- 
men. Production  and  distribution  meth- 
ods are  studied.  Sales  are  made  on  a 
more  scientific  basis  and  the  result  has 
been  a  greater  consumption  of  milk  in 
such  sections  where  the  driver  puts  his 
knowledge  into  practice. 

The  Milk  Wagon  Drivers"  School, 
which  has  been  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  A.  J.  Churchill  was  started  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  After  a  thorough 
study  of  the  situation  a  definite  program 
was  developed  which  included  among 
others,  salesmanship,  production  and  care 
of  milk  on  the  farm,  protection  and  handling 
in  the  dealers  plant,  the  nutritional  value 
of  milk  and  its  use  in  the  home,  etc. 

The  period  of  the  school  covers  ten 
lessons,  usually  given  one  each  week. 
The  various  topics  studied  include.  The 
Production  of  Milk;  The  Driver  and  His 
Job:  The  Food  Value  of  Milk;  Principles 
of  Salesmanship:  Preparing  Milk  for  the 
Consumer:   Milk   in   the  Home:   Dealing 


creased   58  per  cent  in  one  month  after 
the  course  of  study. 

The  increased  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  drivers  to  answer  customer's  questions 
and  to  advise  them  as  to  food  values  of 
milk  has  resulted  in  a  greater  average 
sale  per  route. 

One  company  now  holds  regular 
monthly  conferences  of  its  drivers.  These 
conferences  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
drivers  themselves  and  the  plan  has  re- 
sulted in  continued  increased  business. 

Fifteen  schools  have  been  held  among 
the  dealers  in  the  Philadelphia  and  nearby 
milk  distribution  centers.  There  were  142 
sessions  held  with  a  total  attendance  of 
3213  milk  drivers. 

At  the  present  time  seven  Milk  Drivers' 
Schools  are  being  planned  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed,  three  in  Johnstown,  one 
in  Altoona.  one  in  Chester  and  two  in 
Philadelphia,  and  inquiries  for  proposed 
meetings  are  coming  from  many  other  dis- 
tributors. 


666,000  Boys  and  Girls 
Enrolled  in  4-H  Clubs 

Boys  and  girls  in  4-H  clubs  in  1928 
numbered  47.000  more  than  in  the  year 
previous,  according  to  advance  tabula- 
tions of  county  agents'  report  by  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In   1927,  there  were  619,712  boys  and 

girls  enrolled  in  club  work  in  agriculture 

and  home  economics  and  399, 1 07  of  these 
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took.  The  advance  figures  for  1928  in- 
dicate an  enrollment  of  more  than  666.000 
with  447.000  members  completing  their 
work. 

"This    substantial    increase    in    enroll- 
ment." says  C.  W.  Warburton,  Director  of 
Extension  Work,  "is  in  line  with  the  in- 
creases that  have  been  made  in  club  enroll- 
ment during  the  last  several  years  due  to 
the  increasing  interest  extension  forces  are 
taking  in  club  work.      It    does    not    rep- 
resent to  any  great  degree   the   influence 
of   the  Capper-Ketcham   Act;  funds  from 
that  Act  did  not  become  effective  for  use 
until  well  after  the  time  when   the    1928 
clubs    were    organized     and    were    going 
ahead  with  the  year's  program  of  work.  " 
*^The  Capper-Ketcham   Act,   which   was 
passed    May   22,    1928,    became   effective 
July  1.   1928.     The  Act  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $980,000  annually,  of  which 
$20,000  goes  to  each  State  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  I  lawaii,   for  the  further  develop- 
ment   of    extension    work    in    agriculture 
and    home   economics.      It   also    provides 
that    the    same    sum    and    an    additional 
$500,000  appropriation  be  divided  among 
the  States  and  Territory  of  Hawaii  each 
fiscal    year    following.       Largely    due    to 
these  additional   Federal  funds,   438  new 
county   extension   agents   have   been   em- 
ployed since  April  I,  1928. 

"With  this  added  force  of  438  agents,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  growth  of 
the  club  work  in  1929."  Director  War- 
burton  declared,  "since  all  agricultural 
and  home  demonstration  agents  give  a 
part  of  their  time  to  club  work,  while  the 
county  club  agents,  of  whom  there  are 
193.  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  this 
line  of  extension  activity." 


Clean  Milking  Machine  After  Using 


Equipment  to  clean  the  milking  ma- 
chine is  as  essential  for  successful  opera- 
tion as  is  the  vacuum  pump,  according  to 
James  D.  Brew  of  the  New  York  state 
college  of  agriculture.  Bacteria  get  into 
milk  largely  from  unclean  utensils  but 
with  the  proper  equipment  a  milking 
machine  may  be  cleaned  as  efficiently  as 
a  milk  pail  and  with  little  more  work. 

After  every  milking  period,  draw 
through  each  unit  at  least  a  gallon  of 
clean,  cold  water,  lifting  the  teat  cups  up 
and  down  in  order  to  allow  the  water  and 
air  to  rush  alternately  through  the  rubber 
parts  into  the  pail.  Do  this  immediately 
after  milking  because  to  allow  the  units 
to  stand  even  for  a  short  time  permits  the 
milk  to  dry,  makes  the  machine  more 
difficult  to  clean,  and  increases  the 
possibility  of  excessive  bacterial  growth. 
Scalding  Water 

Follow  the  cold  water  at  once  by  draw- 
ing through  each  unit  at  least  one  gallon 
of  scalding  water;  the  hotter  the  better. 


A  handful  of  good  washing  powder  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  hot  water. 
It  is  this  water  which  removes  the  grease- 
like material  that  collecU  on  the  surfaces 
of  milk  utensils.  This  grease-like  material 
furnishes  food  for  bacteria  growth  and  if 
it  is  not  removed  it  renders  any  attempt 
to  sterilize  of  little  or  no  value.  A  fresh 
supply  of  cold  and  hot  water  should  be 
used  for  each  of  the  three  rinsings. 

Scrub  the  metal  and  rubber  parts  of  the 
machine  with  brushes  after  each  use.  The 
rubber  parts  may  be  disinfected  either  by 
immersion  in  water  which  is  then  heated 
to  at  least  170  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
allowed  to  stand,  covered  until  the  next 
milking  period,  or  by  immersion  in  a 
hypochlorite  solution. 

Complete  information  on  cleaning  milk- 
ing machines  may  be  obtained  from  the 
office  of  publication.  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  by  requesting 
Bulletin  E,  43.  on  "Directions  for  Clean- 
ing and  Care  of  Milking  Machines." 


Bucks  County  Dairymen's 

AssociationjField  Day 

Meeting 

The  Bucks  County  Dairymen's  Asaocia- 
tion  members  were  entertained  by  the 
Bucks  County  Holstein  Friesian  Breeders' 
Association  at  the  farm  of  Joseph  P.  Can- 
by,  Hulmeville.  on  Saturday.  August  3rd. 
About  230  Dairymen  from  Bucks  and 
Montgomery  Counties  attended  the  meet- 
ing. 

A  judging  contest  was  staged  in  the 
morning  at  which  prizes  were  won  by 
Chas.  D.  Kagey.  of  Gratersford.  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  S.  Wilfred  Smith,  of 
Bucks  County,  in  the  men's  classes,  and 
by  the  son  of  Mr.  Kagey  and  the  son  of 
Mr.  Price.  President  of  Solebury  Local 
Branch  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pnxlucers' 
Association 

Lunch  was  served  by  the  Makefield 
Mothers'  Club,  and  in  the  afternoon  talks 
were  given  by  Happy  Goldsmith,  of  the 
Phila.  Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  W.  D. 
Robens.  of  Poland.  New  York.  H.  E. 
Robertson,  York,  Pa.,  and  Allen  Criaaey. 
Fieldman  of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Breeders" 
Association  of  America. 

Plans  are  already  under  way  for  next 
year's  Field  Day,  when  the  Bucks  County 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association  will  enter- 
tain. 

Romance  Still  Lives 

Wanted  by  a  bachelor  of  middle  age.  to 
correspond  with  lady  or  widow  of  same 
age,  with  idea  in  mind  of  entering  poultry 
business. — "Ad  in  Montana  Paper." 
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During  the  summer  months  especially 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  year, 
care  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  con- 
suming public  with  the  best  possible 
quality  of  fluid  milk.  Milk  that  reaches 
the  consumer  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  producer 
or  the  distributor,  but  retards  con- 
sumption, frequently  not  only  temporarily 
but  probably  for  an  extended  period. 

We  have  educated  our  consumers  to  a 
high  degree  of  appreciation  for  quality 
and  there  should  be  no  let  down  in  the 
method  of  production  or  handling  that 
might  result  in  decreased  consumption. 

The  United  States  Dep>artment  of  Ag- 
riculture ia  tod&y  urging  milk  dealers  to 
use  especial  care  in  the  methods  of 
pasturization  and  the  cleanliness  of  equip- 
ment and  utensils  during  the  hot  weather 
season — so  as  to  insure  the  high  quality 
of  milk  during  summer  months,  and  it  i» 
just  as  important  for  the  producer  to 
observe  the  same  care  in  his  production 
methods. 

Milk  that  is  off  in  flavor,  sour  or  of 
high  bacteria  count  retards  consumption 
and  should  not  be  mixed  with  milk  of 
good  quality.  To  do  so  reduces  the 
quality  of  all  of  the  milk. 

Milk  should  be  cooled  quickly,  directly 
after  milking  and  kept  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture until  delivered  at  the  receiving 
station  or  to  the  distribution  plant. 

Proper  observance  of  this  rule  will  not 
only  result  in  a  marketable  grade  of  milk 
but  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
consumption  by  the  public. 


Because  of  widespread  misapprehensions 
regarding  the  functions  and  limitations  of 
the  FedereJ  Farm  Board,  Chairman  Legge 
has  had  to  issue  some  explanations.  Private 
business  enterprises,  small  unorganized 
groups  of  farmers  and  even  individuals 
have  applied  to  the  board  for  loans  from 
the  $130,000,000  fund  it  has  in  hand. 
LiOans  can  be  made  only  to  co-operative 
associations,  which  must  be  organized 
under  State  laws.  There  is  no  rule  as  to 
to  the  size  of  these  associations.  The 
board  is  not  obliged  to  grant  all  applica- 
tions for  loans  made  in  due  form.  It  will 
use  its  discretion.  E,ach  case  will  be 
judged  on  its  merits. 

A  usually  well-informed  Washington 
correspondent  recently  stated  that  the 
Farm  Board  would  actively  promote  the 
forming  of  co-operative  associations. 
Chairman  Legge  says  this  will  not  be  its 
policy.  The  farmers  themselves  must 
take  the  initiative.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  these  p>oint8  made  clear  as  the 
Farm  Board  buckles  down  to  business. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000,000 
farmers  are  now  members  of  co-operative 


associations.  Evidently  millions  more  will 
have  to  join  this  progressive  movement  if 
agriculture  is  to  receive  full  benefit  from 
the  Government's  plan  for  farm  relief. 
— Editorial  in  the  Public  Ledger,  July  21, 
1929. 


Christenson  Made  Secre- 
tary of  Federal  Farm  Board 
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sion  of  co-op>erative  marketing  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Elconomics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  and  will  become 
secretary  of  the  recently  created  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Mr.  Christenson  is  an  authority  on  co- 
operative marketing,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  He  has  been  in  charge 
of  co-operative  marketing  research  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  1923. 
His  work  in  this  connection  has  dealt 
with  outlining,  directing,  and  conducting 
research  in  co-op>erative  marketing  and 
purchasing  including  the  making  of 
analyses  of  the  various  functions  per- 
formed by  private  marketing  enterprises 
and  co-operative  organizations. 

Andrew  W  McKay,  senior  agricultural 
economist  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  Division  of  Co-operative  Marketing 
since  its  formation,  has  been  designated 
by  Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  as 
acting  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Co- 
operative Marketing. 


AUGUST  MILK  PRICES 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association,  Inc. 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk 
during  August,  1929,  will,  sub- 
ject to  market  conditions,  be  the 
same  as  quoted  for  July,  1929. 
Milk  sold  to  co-operating  dealers 
will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan. 

Class  I  Surplus  milk  will  b« 
paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers 
on  the  average  price  of  92  score, 
solid  pack  butter.  New  York 
City,  plus  20  percent.  Class  II 
Surplus  has  been  eliminated, 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  Building 

The  proposed  plans  for  the  new  State 
Farm  Products  Show  Building,  to  be 
erected  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  have,  accord- 
ing to  recent  reports  been  approved  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  new  building  is  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,230,000.  The  building  will 
cover  12  acres  and  is  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  1931  exposition. 

The  plans  for  the  building  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies.  Bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  are  to  be  opened 
August  17.  1929. 
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Market  Conditions 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Milk  production  in  June  was  very 
changeable.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
month  our  production  was  very  high,  but 
it  took  a  sharp  decline  in  the  last  half  due 
largely  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

We  have  no  record,  as  yet,  of  our  July 
production  but  apparently  it  has  dropped 
off  considerably  from  that  of  May  and 
June.  Quite  a  few  of  the  small  towns  are 
short  of  milk  and  we  find  the  supply  slow- 
ing up  considerably  in  Philadelphia.  The 
extremely  hot  weather  has  not  made  con- 
sumption as  high  as  we  thought  it  would 
be.  considering  the  conditions. 

At  our  directors'  meeting  held  on  July 
23th  and  26th,  the  reports  from  our 
twenty-four  directors  showed  us  that 
practically  the  whole  territory  was  pretty 
dry  and  that  the  pasture  was  getting 
short.  This  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  fall- 
ing off  in  production  during  the  month  of 
July. 

Conditions  in  the  various  parts  of 
our  territory  are  very  different.  Some  re- 
ported a  large  hay  crop,  others  small. 
Some  reported  the  corn  in  good  condi- 
tion, others  not  so  good.  Without  any 
exception  they  reported  that  pasture  was 
very  poor  at  present  and  they  were  afraid 
that,  unless  we  have  rains  very  soon,  it 
would  not  amount  to  very  much  during 
the  remainder  of  the  pasture  season. 

We  believe  the  hot,  dry  weather  has  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  our 
members  at  our  "A"  milk  plants.  We 
find  that  the  temperature  and  flow  of  the 
springs  in  many  sections  is  lower  at  present 
than  they  have  been  for  a  good  many 
years,  at  this  time  of  the  year  No  doubt 
this  is  the  cause  of  some  of  our  farmers 
having  a  high  bacteria  count,  as  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  is  used  in  cooling 
the  milk.  Our  farmers  claim  that  they 
are  giving  their  milk  better  attention  than 
they  did  a  year  ago.  yet  their  bacteria 
counts  are  higher.  We  believe  that,  in 
order  to  meet  the  standard  "A"  milk 
regulations,  a  number  of  our  farmers  will 
have  to  buy  ice  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  if  they  expect  their  premiums  in 
the  winter.  We  believe  that  it  would  pay 
to  purchase  about  10  cents  worth  of  ice  for 
every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  produced 
in  order  to  keep  the  bacteria  counts  down 
when  these  conditions  prevail. 

With  the  high  price  of  dairy  cows  and 
the  feed  costs  mounting  so  fast  we  feel 
that  some  adjustment  should  be  made  in 
the  price  of  milk.  We  had  a  conference 
with  our  buyers  the  latter  part  of  June  to 
go  over  this  situation,  but  no  decision  was 
reached.  We  are  calling  another  confer- 
ence sometime  in  August  and  hope  that 
some  price  adjustment  can  be  made.  I 
want  to  state  that  whatever  is  done,  your 
fall  production  will  be  figured  in  your 
basic  amount  for  next  year,  therefore,  you 
should  govern  yourselves  accordingly  and 
keep  your  fall  production  up  to  at  least 
your  present  average,  or  a  trifle  above,  if 
you  can  reach  that  during  the  balance  of 
the  year. 


Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  your  fall 
production,  don't  wait  until  October  ii 
here. 

July  Milk  Prices 

F'luid  milk  prices  under  the  Philadel- 
phia Selling  Flan,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating dealers,  for  the  month  of  July, 
on  the  following  basis. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, fob.  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at  $3.29 
per  hundred  pounds  or  7. 1  cents  per  quart. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk,  (basic  average) 
three  per  cent  butter  fat  content,  delivered 
at  receiving  stations  in  the  51  to  60  mile 
zone,  for  July,  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  usual  butter  ^J 
differentials  and  freight  rate  variations, 
applying  to  other  mileage  points  in  the 
territory  are  shown  by  quotations  on 
page  5,  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review. 

The  price  of  "A"  Milk  under  the  usual 
butter  fat  differentials  and  prices  in  the 
different  mileage  zones  in  the  territory 
and  at  "A"  stations  for  July  are  quoted 
on  page  5  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 

Surplus  Prices 

The  price  of  Class  1  surplus  milk  for 
July,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  content 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  is  quoted 
at  $2.18  per  hundred  pounds  or  4.7  cents 
per  quart.  The  price  of  Class  1  surplus 
of  the  same  butter  fat  content,  at  re- 
ceiving stations,  is  $1.60  per  hundred 
pounds. 

July  Butter  Prices 

Some  price  reductions  in  butter,  re- 
flecting continuous  heavy  production, 
heavy  reserved  supplies  and  the  usual 
falling  off  in  demand  for  storage,  have 
been  about  the  only  significant  dairy 
price  changes  in  July.  There  liave  been 
no  changes  in  the  trend  of  production  of 
any  of  the  important  dairy  products.  All 
things  being  considered  the  situation  in 
July  is  best  considered  as  steady.  The 
natural  optimism  of  the  Industry  being 
somewhat  tempered  by  the  heavy  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  and  the  reserve  stocks 
now  on  hand. 

Present  stocks  of  butter  are  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Total  stocks  on  July  Ist 
were  reported  as  91,911,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  69,750,000  one  year  ago 
and  the  July  I  average  for  the  past  five 
years  of  76,903,000,  while  present  indica- 
cations  point  to  even  a  still  higher  rate. 
Prices  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter.  New 
York  City,  ranged  from  42'/2  cents  at  the 
opening  of  July  to  43'/2  cents  at  the  close 
of  the  month.  Fluctuations  in  daily  prices 
were  small,  the  usual  range  being  in  '/j  cent 
variations,  up  or  down. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  whicl^  . 
the   surplus   price   of   milk   for  July   was^ 
computed  was  .4236  cents,  as  compared 
to  .4367  cents  in  June  and  .4481  cents  the 
average  July  price  for  1928. 


926  Townships  in  Pennsylvania 

In  Bovine  Tuberculosis  Quarantine 


Effective  June  13.  all  townships  which 
have  been  tested  on  the  area  basis  for 
bovine  tuberculosis,  will  be  quarantined 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  diseajie 
from  outside  areas,  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,   has  announced. 

Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  townships 
in  59  counties  will   be  involved   in   this 


quarantine  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  new  quarantine  law  enacted  by  the 
1929  General  Assembly. 

It  is  explained  that  this  action  is  being 
taken  to  give  greater  protection  to  the 
herd  owners  in  the  areas  which  arc  now 
free  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  Only  cattle 
which  are  known  to  be  free  of  the  disease 
can  enter  the  quarantined  areas. 


/ 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  basic  price,  quoted  belnw  fur  July,  !'>29.  ia  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  average 
basic  quantity  etttablisbe*!  by  cacli  pro*lucer.  Kor  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount,  the 
surplus  pritcH.  qui>lrd  below  for  the  month  i)f  July.  I'*2'>.  are  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for  nntler  one  rla^Hiflcation,  Class  1.  represente<l  by  the  amount  of  milk 
in  eacess  of  the  basic  average  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers 
on  the  basis  of  ')!  ncoie  butter,  aulid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus  20  i>er  cent. 

The  following  quotiitions  are  basol  on  3  per  cent  butlerfat  content  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  centa 
(or  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  fur  each    half-tenth  point,  up  or  down,    and  are  fur  all  railroad  point*. 

/I  .I-..-I    a»»*^nna  ........    A ^(f^rmirktitalt   «iibi*,-t    to   l.iml    N r r a nvfim^n t«  ^ 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issue<l  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyer* 
using  it  us  a  basis  of  payment  tu  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 
and  payments:  v      #     ..       ■■■ 

h)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (Ab'/i  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bougnt  from   members  of  said   Association, 

(2)  Tu  the  I  liter-State  Milk  Proilucera'  Association  2c  per  lOO  pounds  (  46}^  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  meinlieiH  of  said  Association. 

(i)  Vo  the  I'hiladelphia  Inter-Slate  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pound*  (461/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  I'hilailelpliia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  market 
and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertining  the  foo<i  value  of  dairy  products. 


Test 
Per  Cent. 
3, 

3.05 
3,1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3,5 


,55 

.6 

,65 

,7 

.75 

8 

85 
.9 
,V5 


3, 

3. 

3, 

3, 

J. 

J 

3 

3. 

3, 

4, 

4.05 

4  1 

4.15 

4,2 

4,25 

4,3 

4,35 

4,4 

4, 

4, 

4. 

4. 

4, 

4, 

4, 


,45 

,5 
.55 
.6 
.65 

.7 
,75 
4  8 
4,85 
4,9 
4.95 
5 

When 
del  phi  a 


BASIC  PRICE 

July,    1929 

F.  O.  B.   Philndelphin 

Grade  B   Market   Milk 

I'er 

100  lbs. 

3   29 

3,31 

3,13 

3.35 

3.37 

3.39 

3,41 

3  43 

3.45 

3.47 

3.49 

3  51 

3.5J 

3.55 

3,57 

3.59 

3  hi 

3  6» 

3.65 

3.67 

3  69 

3,71 

3,73 

3,75 

3.77 

3,79 

3.81 

3  83 

3.85 

3  87 

3  89 

3  71 

3  93 

3  95 
3.97 
3.W 

4  01 
4  01 
4,05 
4  07 
4  (»9 

milk  is  not  lr<,tpd  the  price  f, 
is  8  cents  per  (juart. 


Price 

Per  yt. 

7,1 

7,1 


15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 


7  95 

8, 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

3 


8.35 
8,4 
8.45 
8  5 
8  55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8  7 
8,75 
8  8 
1.  b.  Phila- 


Test 
Per 
Cent. 
3. 

3,05 
3,1 
3.15 
9.2 


25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 
3.85 
3.9 
3  95 
4, 

05 

I 


JULY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.   B.   Philadelphia 

Cl.ASS     I 

Pet  Per 

100  Lb*.  Qt. 

$2,18  4,7 

2.20  4,75 

2  22  4  75 

2.24  4.8 

2  26  4  85 

2  28  4,9 

2  30  4,95 
2  32 
2  34 
2.36 


2.  38 


40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 


2.52 


15 
2 

25 
3 

35 

4 


54 
56 
58 
6U 
62 
64 
66 


05 

I 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 
5,35 
5.4 
5.4 
5.45 
5,5 


2.68 


4.45 

4  5 

4.55 

4.6 

4,65 

4,7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4  9 

4.95 

5. 


70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 
92 
94 
96 
98 


5, 

5. 

5 

5 

5. 

5. 

5, 

5, 

5, 

5. 

6. 

6, 

6  05 


55 
.6 

65 

7 
.7 
.75 
,8 
,85 
,9 
.95 


6,1 
6  15 
6  2 
6  25 
6.3 
6.3 
6,35 
6.4 


1928 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4%  at  all   Receiving  Stations 


January 

'•ebniary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septcmlicr 

October 

Noveml>cr 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Class  I 
2,43 
2,21 
2,35 
2.17 
2  13 
2  (W 
2,12 
2  20 
2,31 


2,26 
2  36 
2  31 
2  15 
2.15 
2.06 
2,00 


Class  II 

I    27 

I   83 


I  96 
1.80 
1.77 
1.73 


I  88 
I  96 
1.92 
1.79 
1.79 
1.71 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Station* 
July,   1929 
Quotations     are     at     railroad     points.         Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arange- 
ments. 

Price*    are    le*s    freight    and    receiving    station 


charges 
Miles 
I  to     lOincI 

II  to     20  " 

21  to    30  - 

31  to    40  " 

41  to    50  " 

51  to    60  ' 


70 
80 


61  to 
71  to 
81  to  90 
91  to  100 

101  to  no 

III  to  120 

121  to  130 

131  to  140 

141  to  150 

151  to  160 

161  to  170 

171  to  180 

181  to  190 

191  to  200 

201  to  210 

211  to  220 

221  to  230 

231  to  240 

241  to  250 

251  to  261) 

261  to  270 

27 1  to  280 

281  to  290 

291  to  309 


Freight  f^ates 
KHIlbs. 

.268 

.283 

.303 

,313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

,490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

,556 

.566 

,576 

,581 

,  5% 

.600 
JULY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  All   Receiving  Station* 
Class   I 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2  79 
2.77 
2,75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2  67 
2  66 
2,64 
2  63 
2.62 
2  61 
2  60 
2.58 
2,58 
2,57 
2.55 
2.55 
2,54 
2,52 
2  52 
2,51 
2  50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2  46 
2  46 


Te.t 

3, 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3,2 

3  25 

3.3 

3  35 

3.4 

3,45 

3.5 

3.55 

3,6 

3,65 

3.7 

3,75 

3,8 

3  85 
3,9 
3,95 
4. 

4.05 
4,1 
4,1$ 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 

4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4.7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4,9 
4,95 
5, 


Per  100  Lbs. 
$1,60 
1,62 
1,64 
I  66 
I  68 
I  70 
1,72 
1,74 
1.76 
1,78 

1  80 
1,82 
1,84 
1,86 
1,88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1,96 
1,98 
2,00 

2  02 
2  04 
2  06 
2,08 
2.10 
2  12 
2  14 
2.16 
2.18 
2  20 
2  22 
2.24 
2,26 
2.28 
2,30 
2  32 
2,34 
2.36 
2  38 
2  40 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


July  1929,  "Inter-State"  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  100  lbs. 
for  3.50%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  1,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 

Table  I     Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


Delivery  Point  Minimum  Butterfat 

'('.Mr    h<...>i;r.r..»nr   in      Ra>.    P,ir»   of    3  ■iO'lZ 

NAME  OF  Location  in  Mileage        fcltfect  at  Delivery  Milk  per  100  lb*." 

DELIVERY   POINT                                      Zone  from  Phila.  Point 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  Per  Cent 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.  4,00  $3.49 

31st  and  Chestnut F.O.B.  4.00  3,49 

Baldwin  Dairie* F.O.B.  4  (X)  3.49 

Breuninger-Dairie* F.O.B.  4,00  3.49 

Other  Terminal  Market* 

Camden.  N.J F.O.B.  4  00  J,4» 

Norristown.  Pa F.  O.   B.  less     9  cts.  4  00  9.40 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.  B.  leas  30  cts.  4,00  J. 19 

Receiving  Station*  

Anselma.  Pa 41-50  3.60  2.92 

Bedford,  Pa 261    270  3,80  2.M 

Boyertown.Pa 51-60  3  60  2.91 

Bridgeton,  N.  j 31-40  3,70  2.94 

Byers.Pa 41-50  4   30  2.92 

Curryville.  P« 261    270  3,50  2. 66 

Goshen.  Pa 51-60  3,50  2.79» 

Huntingdon.  Pa 201    210  3,70  2.74 

Kelton.Pa 51-60  3  50  2.91 

Kimberton.  Pa 41-50  4,20  2.92 

Landenberg.  Pa 41-50  3  60  2.92 

Mercersburg.  P« I8I-I'J0  3.80  2.75 

Nassau.Del. 131-140  3.70  2.« 

0«ford.Pa.» 51-60  3.50  2.91 

Palm.  Pa il-  60  3.60  2M 

Red  Hill.  Pa 51-60  3  60  2.»l 

Ringocs.N.J 51-60  4.20  |.J| 

Rushland.  Pa 31-40  4.20  |.«4 

Stockton.  N,  J 41-50  4.20  2.« 

Toughkenamon.  Pa. 41-50  3.50  2.M 

Waynesboro,  Pa 181-190  3  80  2.7$ 

Williamsburg.  Pa 221230  3.70  2.72 

Yerke.,Pa 31-40  3.60  2.94 

Zieglerville,  Pa 41-50  3.60  2.92 

Ist  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B,  Phila.  4,00  |.4S 

2nd  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B,  Phila.  4,00  2.10 

Ist  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  All  Rcc.  .Sta.  A  1.^ 

2nd  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta.  A  1 .92 

•Based  on  Oxford,  Pa.  les*  12  cent*  per  100  lbs.  ,„..„. 

A -Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  SutiOD 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 


F.  O.  13. 
Per  Cwt. 


Apr 
Ma' 


lay 
June 
July 
August 
.September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 


per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
Phila. 
quart* 
7,1 
7,1 
7,1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7,1 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


*tation   50   mile 

zone  per  cwt. 

2,71 

2,71 

2,71 


3,29 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


3,29 
3  29 
3  41 
3,41 
3,29 
3,29 
3  29 


7.1 
7,1 
7  35 
7  35 
7.1 
7.1 


2.71 

2,71 
2  71 
2  83 
2.83 
2.71 
2.71 


Salt  the  Dry  Cows 

Do  not  forget  to  provide  salt  for  dry 
cows  and  heifers  on  pasture.  There 
should  also  be  a  good  water  supply  and 
extra  feed  when  pasture  gets  short. 


Table  II— Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Butterfat 

Te*t 
Per  Cent 


3.S0 
3.SS 
3.60 
3.6S 
3.70 
3.75 
3.B0 
3.85 
3.90 
3.95 
4.00 
4.05 
4.10 
4.15 
4.20 
4.25 
4.30 
4.35 
4.40 
4.45 
4.50 
4.55 
4.60 
4.65 
4.70 
4.75 
4.80 
4.85 
4.90 
4.95 
5.00 
5.05 
5.10 
5.15 
5.20 
5.25 
S.30 
5.35 
5.40 
5.45 
5.50 
S.S5 
S.60 
5.65 
5.70 
S.7S 
5.80 
5.85 
5.90 
5.95 
6.00 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50% 


If   Bacteria 
Premium 
is  Made 


.00 
.03 
.06 
.09 
.12 
.15 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.27 
.30 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.45 
.48 
.51 
.54 
.57 
,60 
.64 
.68 
.72 
.76 
.80 
,84 
.88 
.92 
.96 
1.00 
1,04 
I  08 
1.12 
I  16 
20 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 
is  Nut  Made 


(See  note 


I  24 
1,28 
1,32 
1  36 
1.40 
I  44 
I  48 
I  52 
1.56 
1.60 
I  64 
1,68 
1,72 
1,76 
1.80 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  aitd  bacteria 
bonua  above   base  price  per    100  lbs.  for  ).iO%   B.F.   milk. 


Class  op  Bacteria   Requimement 

for  definition  of  each  class  of  bacteria  requirement) 


I 


.00 

.40 

.02 

.43 

,04 

,46 

.06 

.49 

.08 

.52 

.10 

.55 

.12 

.58 

.14 

,61 

,16 

.64 

.18 

,67 

.20 

.70 

.22 

.73 

.24 

.76 

.26 

.79 

.28 

,82 

.30 

.85 

.32 

.88 

,34 

.91 

.36 

.94 

.38 

.97 

.40 

1   00 

.42 

1   04 

.44 

1.08 

.46 

1.12 

,48 

1    16 

,50 

1   20 

.52 

1,24 

,54 

1    28 

.56 

1    32 

.58 

1,36 

.60 

1.40 

.62 

1   44 

,64 

1,48 

,66 

1.52 

,6a 

1.56 

.70 

1,60 

.72 

1    64 

,74 

1.68 

,76 

1,72 

,78 

1    76 

.80 

1    80 

,82 

1.84 

.84 

1    88 

.86 

1    92 

.88 

1    96 

.90 

2.00 

,92 

2  04 

,'M 

2  08 

.96 

2    12 

,98 

2    16 

1.00 

2  20 

II 


.25 

.28 

,31 

,34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

,79 

,82 

,85 

.89 

,93 

,97 

1,01 

1.05 

1.09 

1.13 

1.17 

1,21 

1,25 

1,29 

1,33 

I   37 

1.41 

1.45 

I   49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.61 

1,65 

1.69 

I    73 


III 


77 
I  81 
1.85 
I  89 
1.93 
1.97 
2.01 
2,05 


IV 


.25 

.15 

None 

.28 

.18 

.02 

.31 

.21 

.04 

.34 

.24 

.06 

.37 

.27 

.OS 

.40 

.30 

.10 

,43 

.33 

.12 

.46 

.36 

.14 

.49 

.42 

.16 

.52 

.45 

.18 

.55 

.55 

.20 

.58 

.48 

.22 

.61 

.51 

.24 

,64 

.54 

.26 

.67 

,57 

.20 

.70 

.60 

.30 

,73 

.63 

.32 

.76 

,66 

.34 

79 

,69 

.36 

.82 

.72 

.30 

.85 

.75 

.40 

.89 

.79 

.42 

.93 

,83 

.44 

.97 

,87 

.46 

1,01 

.91 

.48 

1    05 

.95 

.50 

1.09 

,99 

.52 

1.13 

1,03 

.54 

1.17 

1,07 

.56 

1.21 

l.ll 

.58 

1,25 

IIS 

.60 

1   29 

1,19 

.62 

1   33 

1,23 

.64 

1    37 

1   27 

.66 

1.41 

1,31 

.68 

1.45 

1.35 

.70 

1   49 

1.39 

.72 

1.53 

1,43 

.74 

1.57 

1,47 

.76 

1.61 

1,51 

.78 

1.65 

1,55 

.80 

1,69 

1,59 

.82 

1.73 

1,63 

.84 

1.77 

1.67 

.86 

1.81 

1.71 

.88 

1.85 

1.75 

.90 

1   89 

1.79 

.92 

1.93 

1.83 

.94 

1   97 

1   87 

.96 

2.01 

1.91 

.98 

2.05 

1.95 

1.00 

(\'i     Definition  of  Bacteria  Claaaes  I.   II.  Ill,  IV,  V.  ..„_ 

IF  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEf«  MET. 

Class  I    -Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  I  bonus  of  40  cents  per  lOO  lb*,  if  the  bactena  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  .Irlivery  points  between  0   30,(KK). 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0   10.000,  .„„,        ,    ,      , 

Class  II -Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  II  bonus  of  25  cents  iwr  lOOl  bs,  if  the  bactena  count  I* 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  tielwccn  30.(K»1    I00,()00. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10,001-50.000. 

IF  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN   MET. 

Cla-ss  III      .Shipiiers  will  qualify  for  Cla«  III  l.unus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  bactena  count  IS 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0    30.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0    10.000.  ,    ,      , 

Class  IV     Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  IV  bonus  nl  15  cents  per  100   b*.  if  the  bactana  count  M 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  30.001    100.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  l>etween  10.001    50,000. 

IF  THE  BACTERIAfREQUIREMENTS'ARE  NOT  MET  IN  JULY 

Ci  A.ss  V— Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  July  if  the  bactena  count  IS 
<l)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  |00.(M)l  or  over. 
(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  point*  50.001  or  over. 
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OoutofO 

made  records  on 

Amco 


Six  Amco  Feeders  in  the  first  eight 
leaders  of  the  Indiana  County 
Cow  Testing  Association,    1929 


*Wm.  S.  Wetzel 
Clyde  Houck 


L 


8383  Ibs.milk 

7972     ••       " 

John  C.  Walker     7303     "       " 

tH.  O.  Kimmel      10828     "       " 

Clark  Steele  7099     "       " 

Carl  Walker  6467     "       " 


•Highest  butter 
fat  average 

tHighest  milk 
average 


457.5  Ibs.fat 

409.6 

389.3 

355.5 

349.5 

341.0 


THE  1929  reports  of 
the  Indiana  County 
(Pa.)  Cow  Testing 
Association  show  that 
Six    out   of  the  eight 


This  cow  from  the  herd  of  Wm.  S.  We'zel, 
Marion  Center,  Pa.  made  the  highest  butterfat 
average  (580.9  lbs.)  in  the  1929  Indiana  County 
Cow  Test  work.  Mr.  Wetzel  has  used  Amco  for 
five  years. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


Activities  in  Pennsylvania  During  May 

Testing  22,361  cows  in  May,  64  Pennsylvania  asaociations  had  4332  cows  producing 
more  than  40  pounds  of  butterfat  and  3381  cows  giving  more  than  1000  pounds  of 
milk,  according  to  reports  by  C.  R.  Gearhart,  state  supervisor  of  cow  testing  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


I  ^AA.  .......  ....^J. 


-J  ~, »u„^  <;n  ..-....-J.  _(  t. 


cows  gave  more  than   1200  pounds  of  milk,  the  monthly  summary  shows. 

Leading  all  associations  in  the  state,  the  West  Chester  group  in  Chester  county 
tested  333  cows.  The  Chester  Valley  association  in  the  same  county  was  second  with  332. 
Wayne  county  association  members  had  the  largest  number  of  40-pound  butterfat 
producers,  163,  and  Laurel  I  iill,  in  Bradford  county  followed  with  140.  The  Wellsboro 
association  in  Tioga  county  led  in  the  number  of  1000-pound  milkers  with  173,  and  the 
Ulysses  group  of  Potter  county  dairymen  was  second  with  167. 

A  registered  1  lolstein  owned  by  Stillman  Kendrick,  of  the  Wellsboro  association, 
was  the  best  individual  milker,  giving  3318  pounds.  R.  G.  Williams  and  Son,  of  the 
Canton  association  in  Bradford  county,  had  the  second  best  milker,  a  registered  Molstein 
with  a  production  of  3010  pounds.  The  Williams  cow  led  in  butterfat  production  with 
133.3  pounds.  A  registered  Ilolstein  in  the  W.  F.  Bohlayer  herd  of  the  Canton  group 
was  second  with  113.7  pounds.  The  Canton  association  had  the  best  10-cow  avera4^ 
in  butterfat,  94.3  p>ounds.  and  the  White  Deer  Valley  association  of  Lycoming  couniy 
reported  the  second  highest  average.  77.3  pounds. 


highest  places  were 
won  by  Amco  Feeders. 
Notice  that  Amco 
helped  the  herd  produc- 
ing the  highest  average  of  butterfat  and  the  herd  giving  the  most  milk, 
as  well  as  the  three  highest  on  the  list. 

Is  this  a  surprising  feat? 
Not  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  Amco  gives  certain  advantages 
you  can't  get  from  any  other  feed.  The  open  formula  insures  quality. 
You  can  see  what  is  in  an  Amco  feed  and  constantly  check  the  amounts 
and  prices.  Besides  this,  Amco  follows  college  recommendations, 
giving  you  the  practical  benefits  of  the  largest,  most  unbiased  feed 
research  organization  in  the  world. 

Late  Summer  Feeding. 

Amco  20%  Dairy  is  the  right  feed  for  late  summer  conditions.  The 
ingredients  are  always  fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  mixed  with  the 
experience  of  many  years.  Amco  20%  Dairy  furnishes  the  best  balance 
of  highly  digestible  proteins  and  other  nutrients  to  satisfy  your  cows 
and  keep  up  their  milk  production.  It  is  a  feed  that  builds  up  leaders. 
Look  at  the  open  formula  tag  on  a  bag  of  this  feed  at  your  nearest 
Authorized  Amco  Agent's. 


AMCO 

Ifkkd  miximo  service 


AMERICAN  MILLING  CO. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 
DIVISION  OFFICE: 


PEORIA,  ILL. 
MUNCY,  PA. 


New  Jersey  Cow  Testing  Association 

The  monthly  report  of  Co-operative  Extension  Work  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
shows  the  following  data  in  connection  with  cow-testing  association  work  during  May 
1929. 

COW  TESTING  STUDIES  No.  42 

HIGH  HERD  AVERAGES  FOR  MAY,  1929 
(High  Averages  Mean  Low  Feed  Coats) 

Association  Member 

Burlington.  No.  2 Joseph  Rogers 

Monmouth Percy  Parry  and  Family. 

Hunterdon-Somerset ....  Paul  Dorf.  Jr 

Warren.  No.  2 Louis  R.  Reagle 

Burlington.  No.  I Walter  L.  Jessup 

Warren,  No.  I Smith  Aimer 

Salem-Cumberland Ed.  Phillips.  Jr 

Mercer Henry  Schmidt 

Gloucester Walter  Nicholson 

Salem,  No.  I Archer  M.  Lock 

Mercer-Middlesex Joshua  Tindall 

Flemington James  S.  1  liggins 

Morris Paul  M.  Kuder 

Sussex.  No.  2 Wm    1 1.  Clark 

Burlington,  No.  3 Mrs.  O.  L   Darnell 

Passaic Geo.  Eckert 

Sussex,  No.  I Francisco  &  Sons 

Somerset P.  P   Van  Nuys 


Association  Owner 

Morris Paul  M.  Kuder. .  .  . 

Sussex.  No.  I Walter  Behrman  .  . 

Passaic George  M.  ELckert . 


Lbs. 

Feed  Cost 

Lbs.   Milk     B.Fat 

Per  Lb.  Fat 

806 

38.5 

$0.16 

1118 

44.1 

.18 

1059 

41.3 

.18 

1139 

36.4 

.18 

1004 

41.6 

.21 

1084 

39  1 

.21 

1072 

49  6 

.22 

831 

43.3 

.22 

1221 

41.8 

.22 

1092 

41.9 

.25 

1170 

37.1 

.26 

1164 

40  9 

.27 

1162 

41  6 

.30 

1338 

44  3 

.33 

1106 

37.7 

.35 

1409 

51.6 

.40 

959 

34. 
38.7 

.42 

roduction 

for  May 

Feed  Cost 

Lbs. 

of  100  Lbs. 

Breed 

Milk 

Milk 

H. 

2492 

$0  91 

2337 

.29 

2325 

III 

The  Three  High  Cows  in  Fat  Production  for  May 

Lbs.  F-^at 

Hunterdon-Somerset.  ..  .Howard  Robinson H.  92.4  $0.77 

Mercer C.  E.  Murray,  Jr 87.5  

Sussex,  No.  I Walter  Behrman 86. 5  .29 


Six  New  Buildings 

For  State  College 

Six  new  buildings,  approximating  a  total 
expenditure  of  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  will  be  constructed  on  the  campus 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  within 
the  next  two  years,  according  to  plans 
approved  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
college.  Funds  for  the  program  come 
from  the  $2,250,000  State  appropriation 
signed  by  Governor  Fisher,  and  from  the 
emergency  building  fund  raised  several 
years  ago  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
college. 

As  much  of  the  program  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  biennium  as  funds  will 
permit.  Overcrowded  conditions  on  the 
campus  will  be  relieved  by  the  new  con- 
struction but  it  will  not  permit  immediate 
expansion  or  larger  student  body  because 
of  needed  replacements,  long  delayed. 
The  schedule  calls  for  the  construction  of 
the  following  buildings:  rebuilding  of 
Old  Main  and  a  new  power  plant,  both 
under  way;  new  mining  building;  an 
addition  to  the  present  mining  building 
on  the  east  campus  which  will  be  re- 
modeled for  instructional  work  in  home 
economics;  a  new  unit  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
building;  a  botany  greenhouse;  genera 
experiment  station  greenhouse;  poultry 
plant  feed  house  and  a  building  for  rural 
engineering. 


/ 


Guernseys  to  Be  Exhibited 

The  Chester  County  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association  is  making  a  strenuous  effort 
to  have  a  representative  county  herd  at 
the  Maryland  State  Fair  the  first  week  in 
September. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  M.  T. 
Phillips  and  Mr.  James  Robertson  have 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  herds  in  the 
county  and  have  selected  the  tops  for  this 
great  inter-county  competition.  They  b^j* 
lieve  that  the  quality  of  the  Guernseys  ii^ 
Chester  County  will  give  the  breeders  in 
other  comp>cting  counties  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  a 
hard  fight  for  the  honors. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  de- 
veloping in  the  county  herd  show  at  the 
Maryland  State  Fair.  The  movement  as 
was  started  by  the  Eastern  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association  as  another  step  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  breed  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  milk  sheds. 
It  provides  a  means  for  the  small  breeder 
to  exhibit  his  outstanding  individual 
animal  on  the  same  basis  which  the  large 
breeder  who  shows  a  full  herd  enjoys. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  big  attendance  at 
this  fair  the  week  of  Labor  Day,  not  only 
of  Guernsey  breeders,  but  of  many  others 
who  are  in  the  market  for  a  few  high-class 
Guernseys. 
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pastern  Scales  f\ipm«ps*  Exchange 


More  Concrete 


racis 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1929, 
groups  of  farmers  purchased  4,186 
carloads  of  feed  and  grain  through 
the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change, 810  more  carloads  than 
during  the  corresponding  period 
^  the  previous  year. 

This       increase       was      secured 
through    the    continuation    of   the 
Eastern  States  top  quality  poHcy. 
At  practically  every  point  at  which 
Eastern    States    Feeds    have    been 
unloaded     during     the     past     five 
years,    other    feeds    and    feed    in- 
gredients    have     been     obtainable 
for  less  money  per  ton.    Neverthe- 
less, farmers  in  increasing  numbers 
have     tried     the     Eastern     States 
service,  and  have  found  the  farmer- 
control    feature    with    top    quality 
as    the    standard    of   that    control 
profitable  for  them. 

A  canvass  of  any  neighborhood 
where  Eastern  States  service  has 
been  in  operation  for  any  length 
of  time  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
list  of  Eastern  States  patrons 
includes  a  large  number  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  most 
successful  farmers.  Such  men  do 
not  continue  to  pay  an  apparent 
premium  for  commodities  unless 
they  secure  an  actual  advantage 
by  doing  so. 

Where  Records  Are  Kept 

Eastern  States  Feeds 

Prove  Their  Worth 

The  full  line  of  Eastern  States 
Feeds  proves  its  worth  to  more 
and  more  farmers  every  month, 
general  farmers  who  want  to  make 
the  most  out  of  what  cows  and 
hens  they  do  keep  and  poultry- 
men  and  dairymen  who  look  to 
their  stock  for  their  principal  source 
of  income. 

'^  No  farmer  is  too  small  and  none 
too  large  to  benefit  from  Eastern 
States  service.  If  you  also  are 
thinking  of  trying  the  service 
which  thousands  are  endorsing 
with  their  patronage,  write  the 
office  for  information. 


Eastern  §tat«s  fbFmeps'  Exchange 

A   non-stock,   non-profit  organizcdion. 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers   it  serves 

HEADQUARTERS: 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUTTES 


Federal  Farm 

Board  Begins  Work 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

producer  and  consumer  than  are  now 
found  to  exist  in  many  farm  commodities. 
The  Board  also  believes  that  a  thorough 
organization  of  agriculture  for  marketmg 
purposes  will  put  producers  in  a  much 
better  (>osition  than  they  now  are  to  con- 
troi  tne  appearances  ui  suipiua  at.  umi 
source  and  that  this  angle  of  approach 
to  the  so  called  "surplus-problem"  is 
worth    serious    consideration.. 

The  Board  intends  to  develop  direct 
contact  with  the  cooperative  marketing 
groups  of  America  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  acquaint- 
ing the  members  of  the  Board  themselves, 
with  the  specific  problems  of  specific  com- 
modities in  various  regions,  and  second, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  co- 
operative groups  themselves  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  their  official  powers 
and  limitations. 

As  a  first  step  to  this  end  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  is  a  member  exofficio  and 
other  members  of  the  Board  went  to 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Cooperation,  whose  sessions 
began  on  July  29th.  Cooperative  leaders 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  will 
be  present  at  these  meetings  and  an  un- 
usual opportunity  will  be  thus  offered  for 
personal  contact  and  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  policies. 

The  Board  has  further  stated  that  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  loans  to 
cooperative  marketing  associations,  that 
it  will  deal  only  with  officials  of  the  co- 
operatives themselves,  and  that  no  asso- 
ciation need  employ  counsel  or  other 
special  representatives  in  order  to  gain  a 
full,  complete  and  sympathetic  hearing 
of  its  problems.  Already  a  number  of 
such  problems  are  under  consideration 
and  are  being  studied. 

This  painstaking  method  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  slowed  down,  due  to 
the  lack  of  immediate  information  and 
necessary  thorough  study,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  of  particular  value  in  the  solution 
of  every  problem  that  comes  before  the 
Board. 


American  Institute 

of  Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page   t) 

of  the  organizations  plan  for  assist mg 
in  the  uplift  of  the  farmer  Coopera- 
tion with  the  farmer  and  the  estab- 
lished cooperative  organizations  will  guide 
the  Board  in  all  of  its  actions. 

National  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ar- 
thur M.  Hyde,  in  an  interesting  address, 
declared  that  the  governments  attitude  to- 
ward the  co-operative  movement  was  a 
natural  development  of  its  traditional 
policy  of  fostering  and  encouraging  agri- 
culture. 

"Agriculture,"  said  Secretary  I  lyde,  "is 
entitled  to  a  position  of  equality  in  the 
economic  structure  of  America.  Through 
its  own  farm  organizations  and  by  its 
own  effort,  agriculture  can  regain  the 
place,  and  having  gained  it.  hold  it.  In 
that  cause  agriculture  has  the  sympathy 
and  the  aid  of  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted State*  of  America." 

He  referred  briefly  to  the  new  Federal 
Farm  Board  Act  and  its  proposed  methods 
of  operation.  He  also  referred  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  departments  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  constant  efforts  toward  the  better- 
ment of  the  industry. 

Following  these  opening  addresses  the 
Institute  carried  out  its  regular  program 
of  educational  work,  which  includes  the 
general  study  of  agricultural  co-operative 
problems  and  programs,  including  that.of 
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Larro  Feeds  will 
never  be  lowered  so 

LONG  AS  LARRO  IS  MADE. 

no  matter  what  changes 

take  place  in  the  price 

of  ingredients,  larro 

Feeds  will  always 

remain  the  same 

HIGH    QUALITY         / 
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Many  years  ago  we  made  this  promise  of  unchanging 
quality  —  stating  in  simple  terms  a  policy  that  has  always 
been  in  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  Larro  Feeds. 

We  made  this  pledge  to  our  customers  for  two  reasons 
—  we  knew  it  to  be  correct  and  we  knew  we  could 
keep  the  promise. 

When  a  dairyman  or  poultryman  has  used  a  feed  with 
success,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  exactly  the  s*ne  feed 
whenever  he  asks  for  it  by  name.  Users  of  Larro  Feeds 
know  that  Larro  formulas  do  not  vary— In  spite  of  the 
natural  variation  in  chemical  analysis  and  texture  of  vari- 
ous ingredients,  the  special  machinery  used  in  the  Larro 
Mill  enables  us  to  make  Larro  Feeds  so  that  they  are  always 
the  same  in  chemical  analysis,  texture  and  feeding  results. 

The  great  LARRO  RESEARCH  FARM  is  constantly 
studying  the  problems  of  animal  nutrition— ever  at  work 
proving  feeds  of  all  kinds— testing  new  ideas— abreast 
of  every  new  feeding  theory  and  praaice.  Some  day 
even  Larro  formulas  may  be  improved.  If  better  feeds 
can  be  made,  they  will  bear  the  Larro  name— until  then, 
Larro  Feeds  will  not  change. 

LARROWE    MILLING    COMPANY 
DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 
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FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

for 
DAIRY,  POULTRY  AND  HOGS 


cooperative  marketing  in  connection  with 
the  production  and  marketing  of  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

On  August  I  st  a  conference  on  Member 
Relationship  was  held.  This  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  R.  W.  Balderston. 
secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

At  this  writing  this  session  of  the  In- 
stitute promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  as 
well  as  most  important  that  has  ever  been 


held  and  it  will  serve  no  doubt,  as  an  ex- 
cellent medium  for  the  development  of 
cooperative  ideas  and  programs  as  well 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of 
proposed  policies  in  connection  with  the 
new  Federal  Farm  Board. 


Farms  on  which  weeds  are  kept  under 
control  have  less  plant  disease  than  have 
other  farms  where  uncultivated  areas  grow 
up  into  a  luxuriant  mass  of  weeds. 


Planu  at :  Peoria,  III.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Owcniboro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  PkinU  at :  Powell,  Garland,  and  Worland,  Wyo. 
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Out  of  the  Berr*'  PatcH 

A  berrying  we  can  gol  Blackberries, 
blueberries,  raspberries,  currants.  What 
fun,  and  then  what  a  store  of  goodies  they 
hold  for  us. 

Of  course,  we  all  admit  there  is  nothing 
nicer  than  "berries  a  la  natural,"  with 
cream  or  milk  and  a  little  sugar  if  they 
are  too  tart. 

This  very  kind  of  dish  makes  a  whole- 
some dessert  for  any  meal.  What  a  time 
and  labor  saver  for  someone,  too. 

But  often  these  berries  find  their  way 
into  other  dishes.  Perhaps  there  are  a 
few  "left  overs,"  or  perhaps  it  is  just  a 
desire  for  berry  muffins.  In  order  that 
all  the  berries  will  not  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mufBns,  flour  them  well  before 
adding  to  the  batter. 

Berry  Muffins  (without  eggs) 

2  c.  flour  2  tbsp.  butter 

1/4  c.  sugar  I  c.  milk 

4  tsp.  baking  powder   I  c.  berries 

'/2  tsp.  salt 
Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients:  work  in 
butter    with    tips    of    fingers;    add    milk 
and  berries. 

Fruitade 
Fruit-ade    made    from     the    juice    of 
berries  is  a   tasty  beverage.      Keep  it   in 
mind    when     you     want     something     to 
drink. 

4  oranges  or  3  lemons     I  c.  mint  leaves 
3  c.  blackberry  juice        I  pt.  water 
2  c.  raspberry  juice  I  lb.  sugar 

I  c.  hot  water  2  pts.   ginger  ale 

To  Prepare  Fruit  Juice 

I — to  one  quart  of  berries  add  three 
cups  of  water  and  cook  slowly  until 
the  berries  have  lost   their  color. 

2 — Put  into  a  jelly  bag  and  drain  off  the 
juice. 

y — Select  one  cup  of  mint  leaves  and 
bruise  slightly. 

4 — Add  one  cupful  of  hot  water  and  let 

it  stand   twenty   minutes  and  drain. 

To  Prepare  Syrup 

I — Add  the  sugar  to  the  water  and  cook 

until  it  forms  a  thread. 
2-  Add    the   juice   of    the   oranges    or 

lemons. 
3 — Mix  all  the  syrup,   the  fruit  juice 

and  the  mint  water. 
4 — -Just  before  serving  add  the  ginger 

ale. 
5 — To  serve,  fill  a  glass  with  cracked 

ice  and  add  the  fruitade. 
6 — Garnish  each  glass  with  a  sprig  of 

fresh  mint. 


Apples  and  Teeth 

The  general  dictum  —"An  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away,"  has  been  stretched 
to  "an  apple  a  meal  will  force  dentists 
to  steal,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Welsh,  D.D.S.,  of 
New  York  City,  who  concludes,  after 
considerable  experimentation,  that  the 
apple  is  one  of  the  best  dentrifices  extant. 
After  ten  years  of  investigation  on  himself 
and  others,  he  rejxtrts  that  the  more 
natural  a  food,  the  cleaner  are  the  teeth 
and  likewise  other  parts  of  the  digestive 
system.  The  acid  fruits,  and  particularly 
the  apple  with  its  tough  peel,  act  as 
mouth  wash,  gargle,  tooth-paste,  and 
tooth-stimulant.  "Though  the  healing 
professions  have  adopted  the  use  of  fruits 
in  the  diet  of  the  sick  they  have  not  yet 
acquainted  the  well  with  its  beneficial 
effects."  Dr.  Welsh  writes. 


A  little  group  of  children  in  a  small 
town  in  West  Virginia  became  interested 
in  a  cleanliness  project.  They  cleaned  up 
their  homes,  they  improved  their  own 
cleanliness  habits,  they  cleaned  up  their 
school,  and  then  they  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  cleanliness  in  the  town.  One 
day  the  children  decided  to  take  a  trip  to 
the  various  stores  and  see  if  foods  were 
properly  taken  care  of.  In  front  of  one 
store,  right  across  from  the  post  office, 
there  hung  a  fish.  One  day  there  was  one 
kind  of  fish  and  other  days  another  kind  of 
fish,  but  always  there  hung  the  fish.  Dust 
blew  over  it,  flies  crawled  on  it,  people 
jostled  against  it — ^and  all  the  towns- 
people bought  it. 

The  children  were  horrified  at  this  fish, 
which  they  had  seen  a  thousand  times. 


but  only  now  with  eyes  searching  for 
clean  food.  They  wrote  the  story  of  the 
fish  in  their  classroom,  and  according  to 
the  custom  and  promise  of  the  teacher, 
the  best  composition  was  always  selected 
to  appear  in  the  School  Column  of  the 
local  newspaper. 

The  story  appeared  in  the  local  paper 
and  the  next  day  people  jostled  each  other 
as  they  passed  the  fish.  They  came  into 
the  store  and  said  laughingly.  "No  fish 
today,  thank  you."  until  finally  the  store- 
keeper had  to  take  in  the  fish.  He  sent 
for  the  school  teacher  and  said.  "Look 
at  my  store,  it  is  the  cleanest  one  in  town. 
How  could  I  make  it  cleaner?  Why  did 
you  do  this  to  me?"  And  she  only 
replied,  "I  could  not  do  otherwise,  and 
after  all.  there  hung  the  fish." 

"Cleanliness  Journal" 


Canning  Food  for  Safety 


When  care  and  effort  is  spent  to  grow 
first  class  fruit  it  behooves  the  housewife 
to  use  every  possible  precaution  to  can 
it  so  there  will  be  no  spoilage. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific 
Work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, says  that  research  and  practical  ex- 
perience have  demonstrated  that  non-acid 
food  products,  like  asparagus,  beans,  com, 
peas,  beets,  spinach,  fish,  and  meats, 
except  when  adequately  cured  or  ade- 
quately acidified,  can  not  be  safely  canned 
by  processing  in  boiling  water,  but  should 
be  sterilized  under  pressure  with  approved 
time  and   temf>erature. 

Pressure  cookers  are  now  standard 
equipment  and  are  readily  available  at 
small  cost.  The  department  does  not 
recommend  any  particular  make,  although 
attention  is  called  to  the  im|x>rtance  of 
having  the  pressure  kettle  equipped  with 


thermometer  and  pressure  gauge  for 
proF>er  control. 

"There  ia  now  no  excuse,"  says  Dr. 
Woods,  "for  continuing  to  take  risks  in- 
volved in  canning  non-acid  foods  without 
adequate  pressure  cooking  or  curing  or 
acidification." 

A  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  poisoning 
from  improperly  canned  food  have  oc- 
cured  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
justify  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  sending  out  a  warning.  This 
poisoning  is  known  as  botulism  and  is 
more  apt  to  develop  in  cans  of  non-acid 
fruit  or  vegetables  where  there  is  not 
enough  natural  acid  to  serve  as  a  preser- 
vative. 

As  a  further  precaution,  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  taste  any  food  that  shows  signs 
of  spoiling  either  in  its  appearance  or 
smell.  Use  only  fresh,  sound  fruit  and 
pack  in  sterilized  jars  with  sterilized  and 
tested  tops  and  rings. 


n.    I'car  Round   3port 

"There  is  one  type  of  recreation  to  which 
thousands  are  given,  not  only  in  the  summer 
time,  but  all  the  time.  And  it  is  a  perfectly 
useless  one.  namely,  symptom  hunting," 
said  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Appel.  Secretary  of 
Health  for  Pennsylvania. 

'It  is  positively  surprising  the  number 
of  people  who  apparently  under  a  mis- 
guided notion  of  enjoyment  develop  anc^^ 
maintain  a  fear  complex  in  relation  to  thci^B 
well-being.  A  case  of  ordinary  indigestion 
immediately  suggests  cancer,  a  muscle 
pain  on  the  left  side  is  exultingly  consid- 
ered to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  heart 
condition,  a  slight  pain  on  the  lower 
right  side  is  promptly  self-diagnosed  as 
appendicitis,  a  backache  is  interpreted  to 
indicate  kidney  trouble  and  a  cough  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  sign  of  tuberculosis. 
"Of  course  it  is  only  wise  to  have  a 
proper  regard  for  physical  manifestations 
that  are  out  of  the  usual  order.  But  it 
is  decidedly  one  matter  to  define  every 
slight  indisposition  as  a  forerunner  of 
serious  illness  or  death  and  quite  another 
to  assume  a  sensible  attitude  regarding 
common  conditions  which  are  merely 
temporary  manifestations. 

"However  fine  and  wonderful  present- 
day  life  may  be,  there  is  yet  a  sufficient 
amount  of  legitimate  trouble  and  worry 
meted  out  to  all  of  us  without  adding 
imaginary   ones   to  them. 

"It  may  be  a  fine  sport  in  the  estimation 
of  many  super-egoists  to  resale  members  of 
their  families  and  their  friends  with  their 
personal  suspicions  of  this  and  that 
disease,  but  it  certainly  is  not  good  sense 
nor  is  it  good  psychology.  The  only  net 
result  is  to  create  an  unhealthy  backfire 
in  one's  mental  processes  and  to  develop 
one's  self  into  a  chronic  nuisance  where 
one's  acquaintances  are  concerned.  If 
you  really  think  there  is  something  wrong 
with  you  see  your  doctor,  have  him  allay 
your  suspicions  and  then  stop  talking 
about  it. 

"Despite  the  startling  statistics,  there 
are  yet  and  will  continue  to  be,  millions 
of  people  who  will  fortunately  be  spared 
the  major  scourges  to  which  humanity 
sometimes  is  heir.  The  body  is  amazing 
in  its  tolerance  and  adaptability  to  con- 
ditions. It  is  wise  therefore  to  be  able  to 
generate  a  wise  discrimination  when  slight 
troubles  arise. 

"The  annual  physical  examination  is 
the  one  powerful  detective  to  be  relied 
upon.  And  in  most  instances,  barring 
acute  conditions,  this  will  suffice  to  guard 
one  against  the  insidious  inroads  of  ^| 
major  difficulties.  ^r 

"Symptom  hunters  are  troublesome  to 
themselves  and  others.  And  the  develop- 
ment of  an  alarmist  attitude  on  every 
little  adult  ache  or  pain  is  silly.  Don't 
hunt  trouble  in  that  way.  Drop  symptom 
hunting  from  your  list  of  personal  sports." 
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Reciprocity 

There  was  a  fearful  crash  as  the  train 
struck  the  car.  A  few  seconds  later.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pickens  crawled  out  of  the 
wreckage.  Mrs.  Pickens  opened  her 
mouth  to  say  something  but  her  husband 
stopped  her. 

"Never  mind  talking,"  he  snapped.  "I 
got  my  end  of  the  car  across.  You  were 
driving  the  back  seat  and  if  you  let  it  get 
hit,  it's  no  fault  of  mine. " 


Hot\ Weather  Dishes 

Tender  nlw  cabbage  is  one  of  the  vege- 
tables which  is  well  liked  raw.  When 
foods  are  served  in  their  natural  state, 
none  of  their  goodness  is  lost.  So,  rightly 
some  raw  food  should  appear  on  each  day's 
meal  plan. 

Cabbage  Cheese  Slaw 

4  tbsp   grated  cheese 

I    pt.  shredded  rabhaire 

I    tsp.  salt 

I    tsp.  brown  sugar 

1/4  tsp.    paprika 

Few  grains  of  cayenne 

I    tsp.   mustard 

I   tbsp.  vinegar 

1/2  to  I  c.  fresh  buttermilk 

Green  peppers  or  celery  tips. 
Freshen  the  cabbage  by  letting  it  stand 
in  cold  water  until  crisp.  Dry.  Mix  the 
^^bage  and  cheese.  Blend  all  ingredients 
except  buttermilk.  Then  add  butter- 
milk. Pour  over  cabbage  and  cheese  and 
garnish  with  pepper  rings  or  celery  tips — 
small  lettuce  leaves. 

Vegetable  Macedoine  in  Tomatoes 

8  medium-sized  firm  tomatoes 

1  pkge.  lemon-flavored  gelatin 

2  c.    boiling    strained    tomato    juice 
(made    from    pulp    removed    from 

tomatoes.) 
'/j  tsp.  salt 

2  c.    mixed   cooked   vegetables   (car- 
rots, string  beans,  peas  and  cel- 
ery) 
Wash  tomatoes,  remove  a  thin  slice  from 
top  and  scoop  out  centers.     Place  tomato 
cases  upside  down  on  plate  and  set  in  cool 
place  until  ready  to  fill.     Dissolve  lemon- 
flavored  gelatin   in  boiling  tomato  juice, 
add  salt.    Chill.    When  slightly  thickened, 
fold  in  vegetables  and  fill  tomatoes  with 
mixture      Chill  until  firm.     When  ready 
to  serve,  cut  each  tomato  in  quarters,  us- 
ing a  sharp   knife  dipped   in   hot   water. 
Arrange  on  crisp  lettuce.     Garnish  with 
mayonnaise.     Serves  eight. 

Caramel   Junket 

2  c.  milk 

\^  c.  sugar 

1^  c.  boiling  water 

I   junket  tablet 

Few  grains  salt 

I    tsp.  vanilla 

Whipped   cream   (sweetened    and 
flavored) 

Chopped  nut  meats. 
Heat  milk  until  lukewarm.  Caramel- 
ize sugar  by  placing  in  a  pan — covering 
with  enough  water  to  disolve  the  sugar, 
then  cooking  until  all  water  is  evaporated 
and  the  sugar  is  a  delicate  brown.  Add 
boiling  water,  cook  until  syrup  is  reduced  to 
one-third  cup.  Cool,  and  then  add  milk 
slowly  to  syrup.  Dissolve  junket  tablet 
in  a  little  milk.  Add  to  mixture,  making 
certain  it  is  lukewarm  and  not  hot.  Add 
salt  and  vanilla.  Pour  into  glasses  and  do 
not  disturb  until  set  Then  chill.  Cover 
with  whipped  cream  and  sprinkle  with 
t  meats. 
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Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

General  Offices 
Flint  Butldinc,  Philadelphia 
A  co-operative  movement  e«t«bli»lied  (or 
the  discmmination  ol  information  and 
puMicity  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
distributiun  of  dairy  product*  and  their 
food  value  in  nutrition. 


Affiliated   with   the  National   Dairy 
Council 


Officers 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  President 
H.  D.  Allebach.  Vice  President 
R.  W.  Halderston.  Executive  Secretary 
R.  J.  Harbison.  Jr.,  Treasurer 


C. 


Departmental  Branches 
I.     Cohee.     Director    Quality    Control 
Department 
Lydia  M.  Uroeckcr,  Nutrition  Department 
Del  Rose  Macao.  Dramatic  Department 


The  lowest  milk  production  of  the 
year  comes  this  month.  Flies  are 
worrying  the  cows,  heat  saps  their 
vitality  and  dried  up  grass  deprives 
them  of  milk-making  food  material. 

Cool  off  your  cows  with  Purina  Bulky- 
Las.    It  is  made  to  keep  cows  cool  and 


PURINA' 


16%    COW     CHOW    20% 
.  .  .  CALF   CHOW  e  .  . 


in  condition.  Keep  them  milking  with 
Purina  Cow  Chow.  It  furnishes  the 
food  materials  needed  to  make  milk. 

Order  from  the  store  with  the  checker- 
board sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  (Iratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SolJal  tkf  titm  with  thtchtcktrkoard  tim  in  ikt  UniltdSfUt  and  Canada 

HOWS 

24%    COW    CHOW  34% 
.  .  e  BULKY-LAS  .  .  . 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departmenti  are  at  your  ■ervioe  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lecturers,  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  etc. 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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It  Digs 


The  McCormick- 
Deering  Potato  Digger 

Rod-link  diggers  in  6-foot 
2-horse;  and  7-foot,  4-horse 
(izes;  with  shaker  and  vine 
turner. or  extension  elevator 

J.I: A  l._  </-_.->   I 

riddle-type  diggers,  with 
shaker  and  vine  turner. 


the  Potatoes 


Shakes  Dirt 


•ft««A' 


and  Puts  Them  in  Rows 
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fTHE'INTERNATIONALI 
HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA 
PUbikiphU       Btdtimor*      Harrub«v( 


THE  McCormick'Dccring  Potato 
Digger  changes  the  hardest  job  in 
potato  growing  to  almost  a  pleasure.  It 
speeds  up  the  harvest,  does  away  with 
a  lot  of  hired  help.and  cuts  harvest  costs 
so  low  that  a  good  profit  is  assured. 

It's  a  wonderful  feeUng  to  sit  on  the 
seat  of  this  digger  and  see  it  roc*  out 
every  hill  without  cutting  or  bruising. 
You  will  like  the  way  the  adjustable 
apron  shakes  the  potatoes  free  of  vines, 
dirt,  and  stones.  The  ease  of  gathering 
the  clean,  trash-free  rows  of  potatoes 
will  surprise  you.  Users  say  it  is 
easier  to  pick  up  behind  a  McCk)rmick' 
Deering  than  any  digger  they  have  ever 
used  Faster  gathering  saves  you  money, 
too,  because  it  reduces  losses  due  to 
sunburn  and  exposure. 


"Holsteins  of  the  Better  Sort" 

Registered.  Blood  Tested  for  Abortion,  and  from  Fully  Accredited 
herds.  Some  are  imported  and  bred  to  the  World's  most  famous  bulls. 
Some  are  bred  to  our  Prince  Aaggie  Aralia  Mead,  the  full  brother  of 
Prince  Aaggie  of  Berylwood,  the  famous  $1 10,000  Sire.  Some  have  high 
production  records.  Few  priced  as  low  as  $230.  WM.  H.  LANDIS, 
Bell  Phone  Pennsbury  96R21,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Leads  in 
Co-operative 

Dairy  Sire  Work 

With  •eventy-three  bull  associations 
operating  in  that  state.  Pennsylvania 
leads  all  the  states  in  the  union  in  that 
phase  of  dairy  improvement  work. 

There  are  260  pure  bred  sires  in  the 
group.  Of  these  149  are  Holsteins.  31  are 
Guernseys.  42  Jerseys.  12  are  Ayreshires 
and  6  are  Brown  Swiss. 

Bull  Association  work  started  at  Grove 
City.  Pa.,  in  1916.  where  R.  R.  Welch, 
organized  two  associations  in  a  community 
dairy  improvement  project,  supervised  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Since  1924.  10  new  associations  have  been 
organized  each  year. 


"Yes.  me  and  Bill  are  in  partnership  in 
this  selling  game,  but  we  don't  carry  the 
same  goods." 

"Explain  yourself." 

"Well.  Bill  goes  around  selling  a  stove 
polish  that  leaves  a  stain  on  your  fingers, 
and  two  days  later  I  go  around  with  the 
only  soap  that  will  take  it  off." 

— Successful  Farming 


Hadn't  Told  the  Bull 

A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  English  poli- 
tician who  thought  everybody  knew  or 
ought  to  know  him.  One  day  he  was  walk- 
ing through  a  field  when  a  bull  addressed 
him  in  an  undertone  and  made  for  him 
with  his  head  down. 

The  politician  was  a  man  of  dignity  and 
political  power.  But  he  ran.  He  ran  sur- 
prisingly well  and  reached  the  fence  be- 
fore the  bull.  He  clambered  over,  out  of 
breath  and  dignity,  and  found  the  owner  of 
of  the  bull  contemplating  the  operation. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir,"  asked  the 
irate  politician,  "by  having  an  infuriated 
animal  like  that  roaming  about  the  field?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  bull  has  some  right 
in  the  field,"  said  the  farmer. 

"Right?  Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
gasped  the  politician. 

The  farmer  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  -" 

"Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  tell  the 
bull?"  said  the  farmer. 


Unce  Ab  says  time  spent  in  grieving 
for  the  past  is  time  lost  in  getting  ready 
for  the  future. 


An  Unfinished  Egg 

James,  5,  and  John,  3,  took  great  delight 
in  gathering  eggs.  One  afternoon  they 
found  a  soft-shelled  egg. 

"James."  said  John,  "put  it  back  in  the 
nest  right  away  so  the  hens  can  finish  it. " 
— Capper's  Farmer. 
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BacteHa 

Multiply  When 

MUklsWarm 

Tests  show  that  milk  kept  for  12 
hours  at  50  degrees  F.  has  a  bac- 
teria count  of  18,000,  as  compared 
with  a  count  of  55,300,000  when 
kept  for  12  hours  at  80  degrees  F. 

A  low  bacteria  count  means  less 
loss  from  souring,  higher  quality 
and  consequendy  higher  price. 

Use  Concrete  Cooling 
Tanks 

Your  market  requirements  for 
quality  can  be  met  by  the  use  of 
concrete  for  cooling  tanks,  stable 
floors  and  mangers.  Concrete  is 
sanitary,  easy  to  clean  and  keep 
clean  and  requires  no  repairs. 


Portland  Cement  Association 

1319  Walnut  Sc 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  "Permanent  Farm  Construcdon.' 

Name .- — 

St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

Qty State 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  June,  1929 
No.  Inspections  Made        2470 
Sediment  Tefct  J  1696 

No.    Permanent    Perinits 

Issued  343 

No.   Temporary   Permits 

Issued 200 

No.  Meetings  Held 3 

Attendance 175 

Reels  Movies  SIio  ^  n      . .  2 

No,  Man  Days 

Fairs  an  J  Exhibits   ...  0 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants) 37 

No.  Miles  Traveled  22279 

During  the  month  78  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions— 16  dairies  were  reinstated  be- 
fore the  month  was  up. 
To  date  1 36,  984  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers* Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
field  men  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  month  of  June,  1929. 

No.  Tests  Made 6278 

No.  Planti  Investigated.  .  51 

No.  Memberihip  Calls 329 

No.  Calls  on  Membera 177 

Nj.  New  Me^Tibcrj  Signed.       I  1 1 

No.  Cu.vs  .';i;njd 814 

No.  Tran  iferj  Made 34 

No    Meetings  Atlen  Jed.  10 

No   Att.n.iing  Meetings  468 


J 


The  Poor  Boy 

City  Urchin  (in  the  country  for  the  first 
time) — ^"This  is  just  like  grass,  ain't  it?" 

Little  Friend — "Why,  it  is  grass.  Chim- 
mie. " 

Urchin — "No.  it  ain't,  cos  yer  don't 
have  to  keep  off  it. " 


Better  Sires  Increase 

Dairy  Herd  Production 

Good  breeding  improves  the  milk  flow 
in  Pennsylvania  dairy  herds. 

Records  on  48  bull  association  sires  show 
an  increase  of  28  per  cent  in  milk  produc- 
tion and  W/i  per  cent  in  butterfat 
production  of  daughters  over  dams, 
according  to  S.  J.  Brownell.  assistant  dairy 
extension  specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  All  of  the  records  were 
computed  to  maturity. 

In  the  Tioga  association  48  daughters 
of  bull  association  sires  revealed  an  increase 
in  production  of  43.7  per  cent  over  their 
dams.  Seven  animals  in  the  Lovejoy 
association  showed  an  increase  of  50.88 
per  cent. 


Real    Compensation    Insurance 

Our  policies  furnish  compensation  protection  as  re-     WRITE^oj^  deuUed  m£ormation,_as_to_cojt^^^^^ ^ 

quired  by  the  Compensation  Act  and  in  case  of  accident     j"     ^  ^^   .^^^^^^^^^  .^   ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  , 

pays  benefits  aCCOrdmg  to  the  Act.  protection   for   n.y.elf.   24   hour,   in    the   day.      I  estimate   my  payroll  , 

We  protect  the  employer,  z4  hours  m  the  day,  re-  i 

gardless  of  when  or  where  an  accident  mighl  occui.  ,  i 

We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%.  .  I  ^  ' 

This  Company  made  a  gain  of  30%  m  its  premium     i  occupation [ 

writings  for  1928.                           .      ,   ,        ,                 n              '  *,  1 

This   Company  was  organized  by  the  sawmilimen,     i  Name i 

threshermen  and  farmers  and  is  controlled  by  these  in-     ,  ^^^^^^^ i 

teres  ts.  I- 

I         Pennsylvania  Threshermen  &  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company 

311  Mechanics  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Leaves  cans 
sweet  and  clean 

WHETHER  you  wash 
milk  cans  by  hand  or 
by  machine,  you  can  depend 
upon  Oakite  to  rid  seams  of 
every  trace  of  dried  milk;  to 
remove  dirt  and  grime  without 
leaving  soapy  films  or  greasy 
spots.  Moreover,  Oakite 
cleaning  is  safe  and  econom- 
ical. I-«t  us  send  our  nearby 
Service  Man  to  help  you  with 
your  cleaning  problems.  A 
postal  to  us  will  bring  him. 

OaklU  StrtlUe  Men.  Cleanlni  ipeilallttt  are 

totaled  in  the   leading  Induslrial  cenlert   o/ 

U,  S.  and  Canada, 

Manufactured  only  b.v 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

34  F  Thame.  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

btiustrial  aeaningfiaierialsMmd  Method* 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms.  .  .  .   $3.00     $3.50      $4.00 

Double  rooms   ..      4.50       5.00       6.00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1.50 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Holstein 
Cows  and  Heifers 

We  are  overstocked  and  offer 
15  or  20  head  of  cows,  heifers, 
calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Tuberculin  tested  blood 
tested. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 
Winterthur,  Del. 


Chain 
ilaiigiiil 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

.  Horace  F.  Temple 

>J?  Printer 

B«ll  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


CRUMB'S 

STANCHIONS 

AI*o  Watrr  llowU 
l.ittvr  Carrirra 
FrctI  Carriers 
StctI  StullH 
Steel  Partition! 

ITiII  mc-  what  .vou   are   mn^l   in- 
Itert'stcJ    in  «nil    I    will    SAVK 

Iyou  monky. 
IwALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2.  Forentville,  Conn. 


"H-K" Milking  Machine 

Light      Portable— Easy  to  Clean 

IMPROVED  TEAT  CUPS 

A  Real  1  lelper  on  the  Farm 

BUCKWALTER  SUPPLY  CO. 

40  S.  Queen  St.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  hamiU-  oj  kinds  oj  callk 

Holsteins  -Guernseys  -Jerseys 

A  Speciall}/ 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
l^uaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  nightstown,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
Dairy  Cows 

Car  load  lots  a  specialty 

JOHN  S.  MATHIS,  New  Augusta,  Ind. 


Farmers'  Markets 

Plans  have  been  completed,  we  are 
advised,  for  the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
urban farmers"  market  at  Jenkintown.  in 
Montgomery  County,  near  Philadelphia. 
The  new  market  expects  to  be  in  operation 
in  September.  Forty-nine  farmers'  mar- 
ket stands  are  to  be  erected.  Parking 
space  for  300  automobiles  is  to  be  provided. 


lies  "seriously  diminish 
.  .ilk  Flow " 

f  Siuys  diiiryman  Jared  ]'an  Waijrnen,  Jr.,  in  hin  book,  "t 
I  "The  Cow,"  puUixhed  by  Macmllhtn  Co.     Page  59.  J 


Tlie  row's  hu.sine.ss  is  to  make  milk,  ami  the 
her  hoa<l  is  ju.st  so  much  out  of  your  milk 
ro\v-s|)r;iy  that  is  >,'uarantec(l  to  keep  cows 
free  of  liies  while  milking,  ami  for  long  i>eri- 
ods  in  the  pasture. 

Fftr  fire  i/eam  three  stale  entoinolojji.sts  and  a  slate 
.\>rri(ullural  Exr)erimeiit.il  Station  worked  developing 
Klip.  This  new  eallie  .spray  i.s  made  by  the- makers  of 
I'lit,  the  world's  >;realest  household  inseetieide.  Klip 
kills  every  fly  it  hits,  and  it  is  the  only  cow  spray 
which,  by  auric  lilt nral  experiment  station  tests, 
nives  coiniilele  protection  against  cow  flies  (horn 
llie>)  in  stal>le  aixl  pasture. 

It  can'l  taint  milk,  can't  stain,  and  is  nlisoliitely 
hannle^s  to  cattle,  even  if  licked.  I'se  it  on  cows, 
horses  and  mules. 

Oil  !>ol.-  »t  Har.lwnn-.  F.t.1,  nn-l  K.irm  Supply  Dful.rn  in  ono 
i!iill..n  i.ciH  (S<..'.OI  aii<l  liv.-  trillion  ran«  (.Hi  l.<5>.  If  ,v..ur  .l-'iil-r 
Fiii-nf  K"l  his  supply  vi-l,  onl.-r  <lir.ct  from  us.  »<•  siir-  to  «"-n<l 
n«  yiiur  .IcuI.th  ii»ni«'  »li"n  ordirin).'.  Aildrrss  htiin.u.  III'.. 
■i  Park  .Kvv.,  Ni'w  Viirk  (Jily. 


NO  FLIES  ON  US  IH||^^ 


time  she  wastes  swingmg 
supply.  Klip  is  the  only 


Reg-  U-  S-  ''**■  <>*'' 


Send  the 
cottpon  for 
free  pint  can! 


STANCO  INC..  Dairy  Diviiioo,  2-A  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Gity 

Im  u  Uhuii  to  he  thoicn.  Ion  can  ttnd  me  a  ,.int  <-/  KUp,  HiKt:.  and  111  try  it. 

I  AoK milk  coKt korici  and  mulei other  aock. 

My  ilcslor  \* 

Ili^  B<lilrrs.«  ia 

.My  Name 

Aildrt-ss 


SI 


I        vV^Hoc 


w 


e  are 


clearing  our   warehouse  for  the  new 

season's  stock.  Highest  grade  Clear  Fir  SI  LOS. 

All  equipped  with  those  Automatic  Take-Up 

loops  which  save  you  time  and  money.     Market 

forecast  shows  new  prices  will  be  considerably  higher.   You 

can  get  a  real  bargain  if  you  buy  before  ou'.Pf«;"L»,'T''  "  w'       1  *-li*'"n 

International  Silo  Co.,  141  Flood  Bldg.,  MeadvUle,  Pa. 


WHEN  BUYING  LIME,  WHAT  DO  YOU  LOOK  FOR? 

LIME-MARL  "Nature's  Great  Soil  Builder"  is  soft,  porous,  fine,  kiln^lned.  acts 
quickly,  has  no  burning  effects,  brings  full  and  lasting  results.  High  in  analysis, 
low  in  cost.     Write  for  free  booklet  and  delioered  prices. 

NATURAL  LIME-MARL  COMPANY      Roanoke,  Va. 


(2  Plants  on  B  &  O  Railroad) 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Auguat,  I9a 


New  De  Laval 

Magnetic  Afilker 
Supremacy 

Sensationally  Recogidzed 


THE  manner  in  which  dair3anen  the  country  over  have 
recognized  the  all-around  supremacy  of  the  new 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  has  been  nothing  short 
of  sensational.  Hundreds  of  these  new  milker  outfits 
have  been  installed  for  use  with  herds  of  every  size  and 
character.  Users  are  unanimous  in  declaring  this  modern 
method  of  milking  cows  another  stride  forward  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  time  and  labor  required  for  milking,  in  enabling 
the  production  of  cleaner  milk  with  greater  ease,  and  the 
definite  assurance  of  a  better  job  of  milking  day  after  day. 


From  the  first  announcement  the  new  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker  has  been  swept  into  prominence  by  the  swift  current 
of  popular  interest  and  approval.  The  ingenious  application 
of  electro-magnetic  force,  by  means  of  which  the  pulsations 
are  created  and  controlled,  has  engaged  widespread  atten- 
tion, and  many  articles  have  appeared  in  the  leading  news- 
papers and  farm  and  dairy  publications  commending  the 
progressive  step  through  which  one  of  industry's  hardest 
and  most  efficient  workers  has  at  last  been  harnessed  for 
the  agricultural  field. 


De  Laval  policy  has  always  been  to  create  and  maintain 
the  highest  standards  —  in  products  and  service.  It  is 
therefore  with  honest  pride  that  the  De  Laval  Company 
acknowledges  the  splendid  recognition  given  the  new  De 
Laval  Magnetic  Milker. 


If  you  have  not  already  seen  this  new  milker  that  has 
created  new  high  standards  of  milking  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy, ask  your  nearest  De  Laval  dealer  to  demonstrate  it  on 
your  own  farm,  or  send  coupon  to  the  nearest  office  below 
for  complete  information. 


i» 


Send 
Coupon 


•           THE  DE 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

■ 
LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.    9845            J 

■                   New 

York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale 

St.                                           ■ 

"          Pletie  tend   me,  without  obligation, 
"          fuU  information  on: 

Milker                                  ■ 

Separator                             ■ 

check  which                     * 

■          Name 

■  ■ 

■  Town.               ■ 

"          SUte 

H.F.D. 

■ 
No.  Cows                  ' 

INTER-STATE 


The  new  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  is  designed  for  use  in  th« 
dairy  and  is  built  like  a  modern  automobile  engine.  It  baa  many 
exclusive  features  such  as  automatic  governor  control,  oil  pump, 
counter-balanced  crankshaft  running  on  roller  bearings,  and  many 
others.  In  addition  it  has  a  built-in  water  heater  that  heats  water 
at  no  extra  cost  for  washing  the  milker  while  the  engine  is  being 
run  for  milking — an  exclusive  feature. 


Milk    Producers    ^ 

ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER-STATE  "^OtJ'Al 
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West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.,  Septeniher,  1 


Penn8ylvania'8_New 

Milk  Regulations 

Dairymen     through    Pennsylvania    are 
much  interested  in  an  Act  that  was  adopt- 
ed at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
signed    by    the    Governor    entitled      "An 
Act  to  safeguard  human  health  and  life  by 
providing  for  the  licensing  and  regulation 
^k  persons  and  entities  dealing  in  millc  for 
^Tuman    consumption;    conferring    powers 
and  imjxjsing  duties  on   the  Secretary  of 
Health  and   the  Advisory   i  fealth  Board, 
and  otherwise  providing  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act;  and  imposini?  penalties." 
This  bill  was  designed  with  several  pur- 
poses apparently  in  mind,      first,  to  license 
the  sellers  of  milk  through  the  state.      It 
requires  that  each  person  desiring  to  sell 
millc  shall  annually  make  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  I  lealth  for  a  permit.  This 
applies  only  to  parties  .selling  milk  directly 
to  the  consumer  and  not  to  producer  ship- 
ping to  a  milk  dealer  who  is  himself  licensed. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  the  appli- 
cant for  a  license  shall  name  the  designa- 
tions of  the  milk  to  be  offered  for  sale,  the 
name  of  the  municipality  in  which  milk  is 
to  be  sold  and  that  every  applicant  for  a 
permit  shall,  ufion  demand  of  the  Secre- 
tary, submit   for  approval   the   results  of 
sanitary  inspection  of  each  dairy  farm  from 
which  milk  is  purchased.    The  bill  provides 
that  the  m  ipection  of  farms  shall  be  done 
by  licenced  inspectors. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  re- 
quirements that  every  farmer  must  be 
provided  with  a  milk  house  or  a  milk 
room,  and  such  building  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  handling  of  milk.  Certain 
general  requirements  covering  the  stables, 
feeding  of  cows.  etc..  are  also  mentioned. 
A  Cireful  study  of  the  act  indicates  that 
dairies  n-jw  nieelinv{  liie  renjircinenls  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-St  Ue  Dairy  Coun- 
cil and  of  t'.ie  Dairymen's  League,  us  well 
as  the  ordin:in;es  of  many  of  the  citiss  and 
boroughs  wit'iin  the  stdtc  will  meet  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

It  is  expected  that  the  field  forces  of  the 
Dairy  Council  will  be  licensed  as  approved 
inipectors  so  lliat  t'.i<»  Act  will,  to  no  ap- 
preciable extent,  affe.t  d  liriM  selling  to 
dealers  nnw  co-operating  with  the  Dairy 
Council.  Producer*  of  milk,  however, 
selling  to  non  cojper;«ting  dealers  art- 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  con  tructing 
milk  houses  and  meeting  the  other  pro- 
visions of  t!ie  Act. 

Producer  dealers,  or  farmers  selling  their 
own  milk  directly  to  the  consumer  with- 
.^ojt  pasteurization,  must  obtain  a  license 
and  meet  a  number  of  provi.;ions  of  the 
Act  de;.i;?ncd  to  safeguiird  raw  milk  sup- 
plies. Amon^  tiie  proviiions  for  the  sale 
of  raw  milk  directly  to  the  consumer  is  the 
requirement  that  the  milk  shall  be  from 
cows  "determined  by  physical  examina- 
tion and  tuberculin  test  conJucted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules,  regulations  and 
practices  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  pertaining  to  the  individual 
accredited  herd  plan  or  the  modified  ac- 
credited area  plan,  to  be  free  from  com- 
municable disease."  It  further  provides 
that  a  milk  house  or  milk  room  shall  be 
provided  and  used  exclusively  for  the 
handling  of  raw  milk  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  steam  or  hot  water  should  be 
provided  for  the  cleansing  of  milk  utensils 
and  containers.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  milk  to  be  sold  as  raw  milk  shall  be 
bottled  and  capped  without  any  part  of 
(Continued  on  page  10  ) 


PRICE  OF  MILK 
ADVANCES 


Beginning  Sept.  First 

and  until  further  notice 

The  Price  of   Milk 
to  Our  Producers  Will 

Be  Increased 
25  cents  per  100  pounds 


The  recent  price  increase  was  arbitrated  before  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
after  four  days  of  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  Buyers  of  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed. 

Dr.  King  stated  his  decision  as  follows: 

The  farmers  will  receive  25  cents  additional  per  hundred  pounds  on 
all  basic  milk  sold,  both  "A"  and  "B."  there  shall  be  no  increase  to  the 
consumer  on  pints  of  milk  or  on  cream;  and  the  increase  to  the  con- 
sumer shall  be  1  cent  on  quart  packages  only. 

The  calculations  for  the  decision  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  distributors  explained  that  they  could  not  raise  the 
price  on  pints  from  8  cents  to  9  cents  when  quarts  were  only 
14  cents.  One-fourth  of  the  retail  distribution  is  estimated 
to  be  in  pints  and  there  being  no  increase  on  pints  it  was 
figured  that  of  a  theoretical  increase  of  1  cent  per  quart  or 
46'  2  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds  one  fourth  would  be 
approximately f'l^ 

2  The  drivers  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis,  so  increasing 
the  price  of  quarts  1  cent  or  46'  ^  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds 
of  milk,  it  would  give  them  approximately  04 

3.  Dr.  King  also  figured  that  due  to  the  temporary  shrink- 
age of  sales,  which  inevitably  follows  a  price  increase, 
whereby  some  of  the  basic  milk  must  be  sold  in  the  form  of 
a  manufactured  product  (and  with  no  increase  on  cream 
prices  to  the  consumer)  would  give  approximately  an 
additional  0^' 

The  sum  of  the  above  figures  is  $     21 '  ^ 

Adding  to  the  figure  the  increase  in  price  paid  the  farmer 

on  his  basic  milk ^^ 

Total *     '•e'  : 

or  1  cent  per  quart. 
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rroposed  Changes  in  the 

A :.«.; r>--    f 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Inter- 
State   Milk   Producers'    Association   have 
had  under  serious  consideration  for  some 
time  slight  modifications  of   the  by-laws  of 
the  Association.     These  have  to  do  chiefly 
with  the  relationship  of  the  member  and 
his  Association.     Ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the   Co-Ofjerative  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United    .States    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture, officers  and  directors  have  been   in 
close  touch  with  the  Division  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  bringing  our  Associa- 
tion   structure    strictly    in    line    with    the 
provisions    of     the    present    co-operative 
marketing  laws  of  the  several  states  and 
particularly  of  the  National  government. 
The  Association  laid   before   this  Divi- 
sion its  present  form  of  charter,  by-laws, 
and    contract,    and   asked    for    a    detailed 
opinion  with  retpect  to  them.     Represen- 
tatives   of    the    Co-operative     Marketing 
Division   in   conference   with  our  officers 
and  attorneys,  suggested  that  in  order  to 
keep  our  structure  strictly  in  line  with  the 
laws  some  slight  modifications  were  neces- 
sary.   They  fxiinted  out  that  as  organized 
in  1917  the  by-laws  provided  for  an  crgar» 
ization  of  milk  producers  with  stcck  c:r- 
tificates  issued  to  such  members    n  pro- 
p>ortion   to  the  number  of  cows  kept  by 
each,  but  the  by-laws  did  not  provide  a 
means  by  which  deceased  members  and 
those    no    longer    interested    in    dairying 
could  automatically  be  dropped  from  our 
active  membership  list.     Gradually,  over 
the  years,  as  some  milk  producers  went 
into  other  lines  of  activity,  or  died,  there 
has  accumulated  on  our  membership  list 
quite  a  number  of  those  whose  present  ad- 
dress cannot  Le  found,  or  who  are  not  at 
all  interested  at   the  present   time  in  the 
purpose  for  which   the  organizaticr   was 
founded.     Representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  po'nted  out  that  un- 
less some  changes  were  made  in  the  by- 
laws the  proportion  of  these  deceased  or 
disinterested  stockholders  would  increase 
and  gradually  bring  the  association  into 
the  po.sition  where  it  would  not  be  con- 
strued    to    be   in    line   with   co-operative 
laws. 

One  of  our  attorneys,  Vincent  D. 
Nicholson,  has  prepared  a  form  of  amend- 
ment. This  has  been  approved  in  sub- 
stance by  the  representatives  of  the  Co- 
operative Marketing  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultrue  and  also  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  As:  n.  At  the  last  meeting  of  our 
Board  of  Directors  it  was  decided  that  the 
matter  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
come  before  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association.  The  Board  therefore,  by 
resolution,  directed  that  the  proposed  by- 
law amendment  be  inserted  in  the  call  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  on  November  I9th 
and  20th. 

Representatives  of  the  Association  will 
be  available  to  explain  the  amendment  in 
detail  at  local  meetings  throughout  the 
territory  so  that  our  members  can  be 
informed  and  can  instruct  their  delegates 
as  to  their  wishes  in  this  matter. 

These  changes  in  the  set-up  of  the  organ- 
ization  include  an  additional  paragraph 
to  be  inserted  in  Article  1  3  of  the  by-laws, 
which  will  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
new  type  of  stock  certificate.  In  addition 
to  the  above  proposition  it  was  sjggestcd 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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American  Institute  of  Co-operation 

Holds  Fifth  Annual  Session  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


During  July  and  August  was  held,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  the  fifth  annual 
session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation, which  was  originated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  iv2't.  This  time  the  Louisiana 
State  University  opened  its  doors  for  the 
sessions  of  the  Institute. 

The  high  points  of  the  sessions  this 
year  were: 

1.  The  launching  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Council,  representing  at  its 
beginning  nearly  one  million  farmers,  to 
give  an  overhead  organization  to  repre- 
sent the  major  agricultural  commodity 
groups  in  matters  where  they  have  a  com- 
mon interest. 

2.  The  presence  during  the  first  three 
days  of  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  three  other  members  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  including  its 
chairman,  Alexander  H.  Legge.  All  four 
participated  in  the  sessions  and  spoke  on 
the  program,  Mr.  Legge  making  his  first 
public  appearance  as  farm  board  chair- 
man. 


School  of  Agriculture  Buildings, 
Louisiana  State  University 

3.  An  evening  program  on  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  work  of 
the  Institute  was  broadcasted  by  a  net- 
work of  31  stations  associated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

4.  The  conferences  on  membership 
relations. 

3.  The  conferences  on  public  relations 
of  co-operative  associations. 

During  the  sessions  1279  attendents  re- 
gistered from  33  states  and  two  foreign 
countries,  including  641  regularly  attend- 
ing and  638  Louisiana  farmers  who  par- 
ticipated in  one  or  more  sessions. 

Most  of  those  attending  the  Institute 
from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country 
were  connected  with  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federation. 
F.  P.  Willits,  R.  W.  Balderston  and  J.  T. 
Plummer  represented  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  Mr.  Balder- 
ston, a  m'  mber  of  the  Program  Committee 
of  the  Institute  presided  at  several  of  its 
•essicms. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  National 

Co-Operative    Milk    Producers' 
Federation  Holds  Sessions 

While  at  Baton  Rouge  they  attended 
two  sessions  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation. 

J.  D.  Miller,  L.  C.  Chapin.  George  W. 
Slocum,  and  C.  E.  Sniffen,  represented  the 
Dairyman's  League  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation. 

C.  E.  Hough,  General  Manager  of  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
•  I .  W.  Heaps,  of  the  Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  and  John  McGill,  of 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  were  present. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers 
Federation.  I  larry  I  fartke  of  Cincinnati, 
and    Charles    W.    Holman,    Washington. 


D.  C,  were  the  official  representatives  of 
the  Federation  attending  the  Institute. 

Other  members  were  present  from 
points  in  Ohio,  and  other  Western  states. 
Other  well  known  visitors  were  Fred 
Brenckman.  former  secretary  oi  iiici  ciiuu. 
State  Grange,  now  the  National  Grange 
representative  at  Washington,  and  Mr. 
John  D.  Zink,  general  manager  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Elxchange,  and 
others. 

Many  interesting  topics  were  discussed 
Only  a  few  of  the  high  points  of  the  In- 
titute  sessions  can  be  outlined  in  this 
article.  They  include  among  others  the 
following: 

Secretary  Hyde  Stresses  Organization 
of   Agriculture 

Without  organization  into  co-operative 
business,  American  farmers  can  never 
benefit  from  the  government's  liberal 
policy  toward  agriculture  especially  in 
view  of  the  policies  of  the  new  Federal  Farm 
Board,  Secretary.  Arthur  M.  I  lyde  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  declared  to  an 
audience  of  1500  Institute  visitors  at  a 
night  meeting  in  the  University's  outdoor 
amphitheatre. 

Describing  the  government's  attitude 
toward  co-operative  marketing  by  point- 
ing out  the  ways  in  which  it  has  assisted 
the  movement  in  the  past  culminating  in 
the  creation  of  the  Farm  Board,  Mr. 
I  lyde  said  that  most  of  the  legal  barriers 
had  been  removed,  much  experience  and 
leadership  gained,  and  many  of  the  prob- 
lems answered. 

Legge  Announces  Farm  Board's 
Policy 

Alexander  H.  Legge,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  made  the  outstand- 
ing address  of  the  Institute  to  a  visible 
audience  of  I  500  and  an  invisible  audience 
of  the  millions  who  listened  in  on  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  3 1  stations  connected  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  company's  net- 
work. It  was  Mr.  Legge's  first  official 
public  appearance. 

In  vigorous  language.  Chairman  Legge 
outlined  the  polices  of  the  Farm  Board, 
declaring  that  its  main  purpose  was  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  cooperative 
movements.  By  doing  this,  he  explained 
the  Board  would  be  rendering  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  American  agriculture  - 
"helping  the  farmer  to  help  himself.  " 

Reviewing     the     economic     conditions 


Dairy  Barn, 
Louisiana  State  University 

which  account  for  agricultural  depression 
and  calling  attention  to  the  great  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Legge  set 
forth  the  aims  of  the  members.  Briefly, 
these  are: 

Encouraging  the  development  of  large- 
scale,  central  co-operative  associations  to 
serve  as  a  stabilizing  element  and  mer- 
chandizing agency  in  marketing,  exerting 
some  control  over  the  flow  of  products  to 
market; 

Assisting  farmers  throu  h  co-operatives 
in  buying  and  selling  any  commodity,  but 


not  buying  or  selling  itself,  and  advising 

on    tran.sactions    where    operations    need 

government  funds; 

Co-operating    with    bona    fide    farmers 

business  organizations  and  other  govern- 
»  I    -  I  II 
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farm  production  and  the  demand  for 
farm  products  may  better  correlated,  to 
the  end  that  wasteful  surpluses  or  harmful 
shortages  may  be  avoided  to  the  maximum 
degree. 

Mr.    Legge    said    he    was    in    complete 
sympathy    with    the   co-operative    mo\  e- 


"Emment's  Raleigh  Flora,"  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  Prize  Jersey 
Cow. 

ment  for  the  reason  that  it  remedied  the 
cause  for  agriculture's  inequality  with 
industry.  "Agriculture  has  operated  as 
an  individual  enterprise."  he  said,  "com- 
peting with  organized  effort  in  other  in- 
dustries individual  action  and  planning 
as  compared  with  collective  thinking  and 
acting.  The  marked  tendency  in  other 
industries  is  toward  larger  groups  in 
which  many  minds  collectively  determine 
policies  and  plans  and  follow  them  through 
These  distinct  differences  between  agricul- 
ture and  other  industries  is  the  reason 
agriculture  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
other  industries  in  the  general  progress  of 
the  country.  " 

Mr.  Legge  complimented  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Institute  in  his  opening  re- 
marks; 

"There  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
place  for  a  statement  of  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  than  at  this  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Co-operation. 
For  more  than  four  years  the  Institute 
has  been  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ex- 
periences and  the  development  of  policies 
in  co-operative  marketing.  It  has  worked 
toward  the  co-ordination  of  the  activities 
of  the  farmers'  organization.  Representa- 
tives of  the  co-operative  associations  who 
have  participated  in  these  sessions  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  progress  which 
has  been  made." 

Williams  Warns  Against  Professional 
Promoters 

A  warning  against  professional  co- 
operative organizers  was  issued  by  Carl 
Williams,  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  in  a  five  minute  address  heard  not 
only  by  I  500  visitors  and  registered  dele- 
gates but  by  the  radio  audience  of  the 
broadcasting     network. 

"There  has  come  to  the  ears  of  the  farm 
board  from  all  over  the  United  States 
word  of  professional  promoters  who  are 
going  about  attempting  to  organize  co- 
operative associations,  "  he  said.  "1 
want  to  emphasize  this  and  I  want  you  to 
carry  the  message  back  home:  farmers 
should  get  in  with  organized  co-operative 
movements  rather  than  attempt  to 
organize  new  ones. " 

Teague     Calls     For     More     Extension 
Service  Help 

"The  extension  service  of  the  United 
States  government  and  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural colleges  should  be  devoted  more 
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vigorously  than  they  have  been  to  the 
promotion  of  sound  co-operative  organiza- 
tions, "  declared  C.  C.  Teague.  member  of 
the  Federal  F'arm  Board.  Mr  Teague,  be- 
fore appointment  to  the  farm  board,  was 
:i    ..      f  .r  ,   /^    i:f :.    t.-_..;t  /^ .. 

Exchange  and  President  of  the  California 
Walnut    Growers    Exchange. 

"Effort  should  be  directed  toward  aid- 
ing the  co-operatives  in  the  regulation  of 
the  distribution  of  the  shipments  to  the 
various  markets  so  that  all  markets  will 
be  supplied  according  to  demand  coiu 
dition.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  B 
avoid  gluts  and  famines."  he  said. 

There  are  about  4000  extension  agents 
and  speciiilists  in  the  extension  system  of     ' 
the  Federal  and  state  governments.  While      | 
they  have  aided  materially  in  teaching  the 
farmer  how   to   produce   more  efficiently, 
Mr.  Teague  stated  that  they  have  given      | 
little    attention    to    the    more    important      I 
question  of  marketing.     "Studies  must  be 
made."   he  said   "to   train   the  extension 
men   in   co-operation   methods  and   prob- 
lems and   to  assint   them   in   showing   the 
farmers   the  fundamental   soundness   and 
success  of  the  co-operatice  method.  "  j 

"Parm  ailvirors  have  not  been  more  I 
helpful  in  marketing  .so  far  because,  except 
where  public  sentiment  has  strongly 
favored  the  co-operative  movement,  they 
have  not  dared  to  advocate  actively  co- 
operative marketing.  Where  they  did  so, 
complaints  were  filed  with  the  universities 
by  the  speculative  shippers  who  were  in- 
terested in  discouraging  the  movement. 
They  pointed  out  tiiat  the  universities 
represented  all  of  the  [jeople  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers  and  if  they  ex- 
pected to  get  the  necessary  political  sup- 
port for  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
these  universities  they  had  better  instruct 
their  men  not  to  advocat.-  co-operative 
marketing  and  in  most  cases  they  have 
not  advocated  co-operative  marketing. 

"  I  do  not  blame  the  universities  or  the 
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Louisiana  Rice  Field 

extension  departments.  They  are  public 
servants  and  must  be  responsive  to  public 
opinion.  But  these  agricultural  depart- 
ments were  certainly  created  to  educate"* 
and  help  the  farmer,  and  if  the  greatest 
problem  is  marketing,  why  should  not  at 
least  a  part  of  the  time  of  these  extension 
advisors  be  devoted  to  educating  and 
assisting  the  farmer  in  developing  co- 
operative marketing,  which  is  the  only 
solution  to  his  problem. 

"If  these  universities  have  not  under- 
taken this  task,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  farmer 
himself  in  not  demanding  that  it  be  done; 
in  other  words  creating  an  overwhelming 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  We  now 
have  that  public  sentiment  in  the  nation, 
as  evidenced  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  creating  the  Farm  Board,  which 
act  has  for  its  principal  purpose  the 
development  of  co-operative  marketing. 
If  the  F-"ederal  Government,  which  is  al»o 
supported  by  the  taxation  of  the  people, 
can  actively  advocate  co-operative  mar- 
(Continuod  on  page  7) 
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New  Milking  System  Used 
On  Federal  Dairy  Farm 

A  new  sy.tem  of  milking  cows  which 
promises  to  reduce  the  co;.t  anil  labor  of 
milk  production,  facilitate  the  keeping  of 
records,  and  produce  a  cleiner  product,  is 
being  used  at  the  United  Statca  I^ppart- 
ment  of  A-jriculture  dairy  experiment 
farm  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

The  new  method  was  originated  by  R. 
R.  Graves  who  is  in  charge  of  dairy  cat- 
tle feeding,  breeding,  and  management 
investigations  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry. 

Briefly,  the  system  consists  of  a  mech- 
anical milking  unit  of  standard  make; 
y^Sut  instead  of  the  usual  portable  recep- 
'^acle  for  the  milk,  it  is  drawn  into  a 
stationary  container  located  between  two 
stalls  and  somewhat  above  the  cows.  The 
receptacle  is  of  unbreakable  glass  and  is 
suspended  from  a  weighing  mechanism. 
Its  transparency  makes  the  rate  of  milk- 
ing visible  to  the  operator  at  all  times, 
both  by  the  amount  of  milk  in  the  recep- 
tacle and  by  the  weight  registered  by  the 
scale.  When  the  milk  ceases  to  flow  into 
the  receptacle,  the  operator  records  the 
weight  of  the  milking  and  opens  a  valve 
which  permits  the  milk  to  be  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  container  through  a 
stationary  pipe  line  to  a  large  vacuum 
tank  in  the  dairy  house  nearby. 

Thus  the  milk  reaches  the  dairy  house 
without  having  come  in  contact  with  the 
air,  human  hands,  or  any  other  contam- 
inating agency.  No  milk  is  spilled  on  the 
floor  to  attract  flies;  in  fact,  no  milk  is  in 
sight  except  that  in  the  vacuum-tight 
glass  receptacle. 

Sterilization  of  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment is  accomplished  quickly  and  easily 
by  running  cold  water  from  tlie  dairy 
house  back  through  the  pipe  line,  the  glass 
receptacle,  and  out  of  the  teat  cups  into 
the  gutter.  This  is  followed  by  hot  water 
and  then  steam. 

A  reducli  m  in  labor  is  effcctcfl  with  this 
system  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  milk  is 
drawn  t>  t'le  dairy  house  automatically 
and  there  is  no  handling  of  buckets  or 
other  milking  uten  <ils.  Nor  is  it  neces.sary 
to  strip  the  cows  to  finish  milking.  The 
udder  is  massaged  wliiL-  tiie  leal  tupb  «ie 
still  in  place,  and  t'le  transparency  of  the 
gla!>s  receptacle  |  ermits  the  operator  to 
see  when  the  cow  u  giving  no  more  milk. 
One  operator  can  I  andli  three  or  four 
milking  units,  rr.i  li  g  three  or  four  cows 
at  the  same  time. 

At  the  dcpartirent  farm  one  man  does 
a'l  the  milking  w  th  three  units  and  has 
milked  29  cows  three  times  a  day  and  25 
cows  twice  a  day  in  a  total  period  of  5'  '2 
hours.     The  milking  is  done  in  a  special 
barn    equippetl    with    the    three    milking 
units  and  stalls  for  six  cows.     1  he  cows 
enter  from   the   feeding   barns   on   either 
•    side  of  the  milking  barn,  pass  into  their 
proper   stalls   from    the    rear,    stop   to   be 
milked,  and  when  finished   pass  forward 
and  out  to  return  to  the  feeding  barn.    No 
time  is  wasted   in  tying  or  fastening  the 
cows.      They    are    detained    by    movable 
gates  hanging  in  front  of  each  stall.     As 
soon  as  one  cow  has  been  milktrd,  the  teat 
cups  are  taken  off,  the  milk  is  drawn  from 
the  glass  receptacle  in  about  22  seconds, 
and  the  teat  cups  are  placed  on  the  cow  in 
the   adjoining   stall   and    milking   started 
again.      From   the   rear  of   the   stalls   the 
operator   raises   the  gates  to   let   out   the 
cow  after  milking  is  finished,  and  another 
steps  in  to  take  her  place.     It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  readily  the  cows  learn  the 
procedure  and  return  to  their  right  barns. 
The  new  system  not  only  reduces  the 
labor  incident  to  milking  but  favors  the 
production    of    a    cleaner    product.    Mr. 
Graves  says.      The   milk   in    the  vacuum 
tank  can  be  cooled  as  it  enters  the  tank, 

or  it  can  be  pasteurized  and  then  cooled 
(Continued  on  page  1 1) 


INTER-STATE  SELLING  PLAN 

Effective  October  1,   1929 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

219  N.   Broad   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


1928. 
1929. 


Memorandum  of  Conference  held  August  28.  1929,  revising  memoranda  of 
conference  held  June  5.    1928. 

Milk  will  be  sold  in  the  following  classifications: 

Basic  and  Surplus  Under  Such  Conditions  as  Are  Here  in  After  Defined. 

ESTABLISHED  BASIC  QUANTITY 

Producers  shall  receive  each  month,  basic  price  for  their  "{Established  Basic 
Quantity,"^  as  hereinafter  defined. 

BASIC  PRICE 

The  basic  price  will  be  established,  as  heretofore,  by  conference. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  ESTABLISHED  BASIC  QUANTITY 

The  established  basic  quantity  of  each  producer  used  during  the  first  nine 
monthsof  1929  shall  continue  to  be  his  established  basic  quantity  during  October, 
November  and  December.  1929. 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  in  determining  basic  quantities  under  the 
Inter-State  Selling  Plan  to  be  used  during  1930. 

OLD  SHIPPERS 

The  basic  quantity  of  each  old  producer  to  be  usetl  during  1930  shall  be 
established  by  adding  together  the  three  following  items  and  dividing  the  sum 
thereof  by  three. 

1.  Established  basic  quantity  used  for  1928  payments. 

2.  Established  basic  quantity  used  for  1929  payments. 

3.  Average  production  made  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,   1929. 

EXCEPTION  The  basic  quantity  of  any  producer  starting  to  ship  during 
October,  November  or  December.  1927.  shall  be  established  by  adding  together 
the  three  following  items  and  dividing  the  sum  thereof  by  three: 

1.  Average  production  made  in  Oct.,  Nov..  and  Dec.   1927. 

2.  I-^stablished  basic  quantity  used  for  1929  payments. 

3.  Average  production  made  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,    1929. 

OLD  SHIPPERS  WITHOUT  1928  BASIC  QUANTITIES 

The  basic  quantity  for  1930  of  any  producer  having  no  established  basic 
quantity  for  1928  payments,  shall  be  determined  by  adding  together  the  three 
following  items  and  dividing  the  sum  thereof  by  three: 

1.  Established  basic  quantity  for  1929  payments. 

2.  Average  production  made  in  C3ct..  Nov..  and  Dec 

3.  Average  production  made  in  Oct.,  Nov..  and  Dec 

INITIAL  TUBERCULIN  TEST  1929 

Any  producer  whose  cows  undergo  an  initial  test  for  tuberculosis  during 
the  year  1929  may  elect  to  have  used  as  his  established  basic  quantity  during 
19)0  either,  first,  the  basic  quantity  used  during  1929,  or  second,  the  established 
basic  quantity  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provision  governing  "old 
shippers." 
NEW  PRODUCERS  FROM  JANUARY  1.  1929  to  SEPTEMBER  30,  1929 

Any  producer  starting  to  ship  on  or  after  January  I.  1929,  establishing  a 
basic  quantity  on  a  basis  of  50^  of  the  first  thirty  days'  shipment  or  any  other 
basic  not  above  70*^  of  same,  shall  during  October.  November  and  December. 
1929.  receive  basic  price  for  70*?^  of  his  production  in  each  of  those  three  months. 
1  lis  Mtablished  basic  quantity  for  1930  shall  be  70%  of  the  average  daily  produc- 
tion made  in  October.  November  and  December.  1929. 
NEW  PRODUCERS  AFTER  OCTOBER  1, 1929  UNTIL  DECEMBER  31, 1929 

Any  producer  starting  to  ship  on  or  after  October  I,  1929.  and  prior  to 
January  I.  1930.  shall  durin?  October,  November  and  December.  1929.  receive 
basic  price  for  70°^  of  his  production  in  c  ich  of  those  three  months.  I  lis  estab- 
lished basic  quantity  for  1930  shall  be  70%  of  the  average  daily  production  made 
in  October.  November  and  December.  1929.  computed  by  taking  the  sum  of 
his  daily  shipments  dividing  same  by  the  number  of  days  shipping  and  multiplying 
the  quotient  by  thirty. 

NEW  PRODUCERS  JANUARY  1.  1930  AND  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE 

Any  producer  starting  to  ship  after  January  I.  19M).  shall  establish  a  basic 
quantity  on  a  basis  of  70%  of  his  first  thirty  days'  ship;nent. 

SURPLUS  QUANTITIES 
Each  producer  is  to  receive  the  surplus  price  for  that  portion  of  his  produc- 
tion in  excess  of  his  "[-Istablished  Basic  Quantity." 

SURPLUS  PRICE 

The  surplus  price  shall  be  e.stablished  by  the  following  method: 

1.  [determine  the  average  price  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter  at  New 
York  City,  by  adding  all  daily  <|uotalions  between  the  28th  of  the  previous  month, 
the  27th  of  the  current  month  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  quotations 

2.  Multiply  this  average  butter  price  by  four  and  to  this  figure  add  20% 
of  the  same.  The  result  will  be  the  price  of  first  surplus  milk  of  four%  butlerfat 
content  at  all  receiving  stationa  at  railroad  pointr.  To  determine  the  price  of 
direct  shipped  surplus  milk,  add  $.5755  per  hundred  pounds  to  cover  usual 
differentials  for  freight,  receiving  station  charges,  etc. 

REMOVALS 

In  case  of  tenants  changing  from  one  farm  to  another,  or  farm  owners 
selling  out  and  purchasing  a  farm  elsewhere,  and  who.  by  this  procedure,  change 
buyers  of  their  milk,  it  is  definitely  understood  that  the  basic  quantity  established 
goes  with   the  cows. 

SPECIAL  CASES 

Sjjecial  cases  where  one  or  more  producers  change  to  new  buyers  are  open 
to  agreement  between  such  producers,  buyers  and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

A  committee  of  two.  one  representing  the  producers  and  one  representing 
the  buyers,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  computations  of  the 
surplus  price  each  month.  They  shall  immediately  announce  the  result  of  their 
computations  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  usual  butterfat  differential  of  four  cents  for  each  one-tenth  point,  and 
two  cents  for  each  one-half-tenth  point  of  butterfat.  shall  apply  to  surplus  milk 
as  well  as  to  basic  milk. 

This  memorandum  covers  all  points  in  the  territory.  Any  of  the  parties 
interested  reserves  the  right  to  ask  for  a  conference  with  respect  thereto  at  any 
time. 


10th  Annual  Montgomery 
County    Farmers*  Picnic 

Memorial  Park.  Scliwenksville.  Pa.,  was 
again  the  scene  of  the  Tenth  Annual 
Montgomery  County  Farmers'  Picnic,  held 
on  August  6tli  and  7lh.  A:^ain  there  was  a 
record  utt.::ndance  with  mor."  than  5000 
on  tiio  nr.'>t  and  n.-arly  equalled  that 
number  on  the  second  day.  Over  1200 
automobiles  were  parked  on  the  grounds 
durin;.{  t'le  first  day  of  the  picnic. 

The  usual  exhibits  at  the  Picnic  in- 
cluded automobil;^s,  farm  equipment,  and 
implements,  feeds,  electrical  equipment 
for  the  home  and  farm  furniture,  radios, 
house  fixtures,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles.  1  he  dairy  exhibit  was  large  and 
embraced  animals  and  cows  of  the  various 
dairy  breeds. 

Dairy  Cattle  Judging 

In  a  dai.y  cattle  judging  contest  for 
type  and  milk  producing  qualities.  W.  C. 
F.  Ranjolph.  Royersford.  R.D..  was 
fir3t ;  Joseph  O.  Camby.  I  lulmeville.  second 
and  Marshall  Jones.  West  Chester,  third. 

In  a  contest  for  the  highest  milk  pro- 
ducing cow  and  the  closest  estimate  of 
her  yearly  production  rate;  first  prize 
went  to  James  Baker.  Center  Square, 
second  to  Warren  S.  Reed,  Lanjdale  and 
third  to  C.  D.  Kagey,  Gratersford.  The 
best  cow  in  the  class  shown  produced 
15.233  pounds  of  milk  in  one  year. 
Another  class  of  fi/e  cowi  was  judj^ed  fcr 
their  total  aggregate  milk  production  for 
one  year.  The  winners  in  this  class  were: 
first,  C.  E.  Longacre.  Royersford;  second, 
Joseph  O.  Camby.  1  lulmeville;  third, 
Woodrow  Kagey,  Gratersford.  The  to- 
talled aggregate  production  for  the  five 
C3WS  for  one  year  was  61,984  pounds. 

In  the  awards  for  I  lolstein-Frei;.ian 
cattle  exhibited  at  the  Picnic,  prizes  were 
di^ttributed  between  II.  D.  Allebach, 
Trappe.  Pa.,  and  William  1  I.  Landis,  East 
Greenville,  Pa.  The  awards  were  as  fol- 
lows: Aged  cow  class  W.  I  1.  Landis, 
first,  second  and  fourth;  II.  D.  Allebach, 
third  and  fifth;  two  to  three  year  old  class 

II.  D.  Allebach,  first  and  second; 
W.  II.  Landis,  third;  in  the  one  to  two 
year  class,  I  I.  D.  Allebach  took  first, 
third  and  fourth  while  Mr.  Landis  took 
second.  In  the  calf  class,  Mr.  Landis 
won  first,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  while 
Mr.  Allebach  took  third.  The  grand 
champion  cow  was  an  aged  cow.  "Spring 
Bank  Acme,"  Greenville,  owned  by 
William   II.   Landis. 

In  the  Guernsey  class  the  placings  were 
as  follows:  Aged  cow  class  first.  Lake- 
holme  Laddie;  .second.  Jethro's  Laddie  of 
llarriton;  yearling  class  first.  Christine 
of  Maple  Lawn;  second.  Maple  Lawn 
Fancy;  third,  Uneta  Missie  of  Maple 
Lawn;  calf  class  first.  I'lashlight's  Gold 
Lassie;  second.  Flashlight's  Easter  Rose. 
The  Grand  Champion  was  Lakeholme 
Lassie  in  the  aged  cow  class. 

All  the  winnings  in  the  Guernsey 
Cattle  Clar,.sc:»  were  won  by  Isiah  Casscl, 
1  larleysville.  Pa. 

S  J.  Brownell.  dairy  specialist  of  the 
Extension  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College. acted  as  judge. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Picnic  included  I  I.  D.  Alle- 
bach. chairman;  James  I  lood.  R  G.  Waltz, 
county  agent,  and  P.  A.  Metz. 


New  Beetle  Appears 

The  Asiatic  beetle  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Japanese  beetle  area  near  Philadel- 
phia. It  causes  damage  similar  to  the  in- 
jury inflicted  by  the  Japanese  beetle  and 
is  controlled  in  the  same  way.  At  present 
the  Asiatic  beetle  does  not  threaten  to 
cau.se  serious  damage,  but  it  is  under 
quarantine. 
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If  yoj  will  read  the  announcement  on 
Page  I,  of  this  issue  of  the  Revif.w,  you 
will  note  that  the  price  of  milk  has  been 
increased. 

UndoubteJly.  this  increase  will  be  of 
assistance  to  our  farmers  since  it  keeps  the 
price  of  milk  more  nearly  in  line  with  the 
advancing  costs  of  production. 

It  is  evident  that  throughout  the  terri- 
tory the  supply  of  roughage  and  of  grain 
will  be  short.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
producers  generally  will  utilize  this  evenly 
throughout  the  winter  feeding  period  so 
that  we  may  not  have  much  larger  supplies 
during  the  so-called  basic  months,  than 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter. 

Undoubtedly  some  farmers.  esp>ecially 
thos:  who  have  gone  through  the  T.B. 
test,  will  see  an  opportunity  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  herds.  Others  will  be 
culling  out  "border"  cows. 

There  is  every  reason  why,  over  the 
territory  as  a  whole,  there  should  con- 
tinu:  the  sife  and  sane  policy,  which  has 
characterized  our  membership  in  the  past. 


The  farmers  of  the  country  have  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  caliber 
and  character  of  the  men  who  make  up 
the  new  Farm  Board. 

When  the  list  issue  of  the  Revievc  went 
to  press  we  were  unable  to  give  a  complete 
outline  of  the  Board  as  all  of  the  members 
had  not  been  appointed. 

Chairman  Legge,  formerly  President  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company, 
was  not  as  well  known  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  He  has.  since  his  appoint- 
ment, made  such  a  markedly  favorable 
impression  on  those  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him  directly  or  indirectly 
that  it  promises  much  for  the  future  of 
thi  1  new  governmental  agency. 

The  public  announcements  which  have 
been  made  by  all  members  of  the  Board 
have  given  an  enlarged  feeling  of  confi- 
dence that  they  will  be  able  to  solve  the 
pre  lent  pressing  problems  of  agriculture. 

It  may  be  disappminting  at  tirst.  but 
they  will  not  be  able  to  perform  miracles 
at  once.  We  must  remtmber  that  the 
present  problems  of  agriculture  are  of  long 
standing,  and  we  note  with  satisfaction 
t'lat  the  Board  is  going  to  take  time  to 
St  jdy  the  problems  from  every  standpoint 
and  not  move  until  they  are  sure  of  their 
ground. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  that 
t.tey  propose  to  work  as  fully  as  possible 
through  existing  co-operative  agencies  of 
the  country 


The  Institute  of  Co-operation  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  agricultural  edu- 
cati  )n:il  institutions  of  the  country.  It 
his  done  much  more  than  is  as  yet  gener- 
ally realized  to  focus  public  attention  on 


the  importance  of  sound  co-operative 
marketing  in  solving  the  farmer's  prob- 
lems. It  will  not  be  surprising  when 
historians  say  that  the  Institute  of  Co- 
operation was  responsible  in  a  small 
measure  for  the  present  favorable  govern- 
mental attitude  toward  agricultural  co- 
operation. 

It    is  a   matter  of   unusual   significance 

»  ^—1  t  r     .1  r'     I         I 

mat      v^iiaii  mail      l^cj^^c     \ji      i.iic      •  vt^t-Bui 

Farm  Board  saw  fit  to  make  his  first 
public  announcement  regarding  the  poli- 
cies and  plans  of  the  Board  at  the  Institute 
of  Co-operation  recently  held  at  Baton 
Rouge.  Louisiana. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Mr.  Legge 
had  with  him  a  number  of  members  of 
his  Board,  and  that  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Institute  they  met  with  and  discussed 
a  large  number  of  important  problems  of 
CD-operative  organizations  of  the  country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  were  personally  known  to 
agricultural  co-operative  leaders  previous 
tJ  their  appointment.  Quite  a  number  of 
them  have  been  themselves  active  co- 
operative executives  in  successful  enter- 
prises. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
will  be  held  this  year  on  November  19th 
and  20th.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Every  local  unit  of  the  Association 
should  be  represented  by  official  delegates. 
Under  the  present  plans  of  the  organiza- 
tion one  official  delegate  comes  from  any 
local  having  from  25  to  100  members  and 
one  extra  delegate  for  each  additional  100 
members  or  fraction  thereof.  Official  dele- 
gates attend  the  meetings  at  the  expense  of 
the  association.  These  expenses  include 
traveling  expenses  and  $2.30  for  one  night's 
lodging. 

Locals  should  plan  now  for  meetings  to 
elect  delegates  and  to  discuss  various 
programs  for  action  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
mjs. 

At  an  early  date  blank  proxy  forms  will 
be  sent  the  officers  of  the  various  I^ocals 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of 
the  Locals  who  will  be  unable  to  attend 
the  meetings,  but  if  at  all  possible  attend 
the  meeting  and  see  for  yourself  just  what 
the  association  has  done  during  the  past 
year  and  what  its  plans  may  be  for  the 
future. 

Your  association  is  planning  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  ladies  accompanying 
the  members  and  delegates.  The  Annual 
Banquet  will  present  the  usual  features. 
You  will  enjoy  it  as  you  will  the  general 
sessions  of  the  meeting. 

Make  your  plans  ts  attend  this  meeting. 
It  will  be  of  extraordinary  interest  from 
many  angles. 


September  Milk  Prices 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,   Inc. 

The  price  paid  for  basic 
milk  by  co-operating  dealers 
during  September,  1929,  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
carry  an  advance  of  25  cents 
per  hundred  po,jnds  above 
the  price  quoted  for  August, 
1929.  Milk  sold  to  co-operating 
dealers  will  be  paid  for  on  the 
basic  and  surplus  plan. 

Class  I  Surplus  milk  will  be 
paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers 
on  the  average  price  of  92  score, 
solid  pack  butter.  New  York 
City,  plus  20  per  cent.  Class  II 
Surplus  has  been  eliininated, 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 


Market  Conditions 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


As  has  been  announced  on  the  first  page 
of  this  issue  of  the  "  Review  "  and  in  many 
of  the  newspapers  in  our  territory,  the 
price  of  milk  to  be  paid  to  the   producer, 

cents  per  hundred  pounds.  This  advance 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  price  of 
quart  bottles  I  cent  to  the  consuming 
public.  There  was  no  increase  to  the  con- 
sumer on  pint  bottles  or  in  the  price  of 
cream. 

After  meeting  with  our  buyers  of  milk 
on  four  different  days  and  having  reached 
no  agreement,  the  buyers  and  farmers 
agreed  to  arbitration  and  that  the  arbi- 
trator should  be  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  The 
time  set  for  arbitration  was  Wednesday, 
August  28th. 

After  hearing  detailed  statement  of  the 
situation  from  both  the  farmers  and  the 
distributors.  Dr.  King  finally  decided  on 
the  price  basis  named  above. 

Numerous  factors  involved  in  the 
necessity  of  an  advance  in  price,  were,  the 
higher  costs  of  feed,  the  extremely  dry 
weather  ccn  iitions.  there  being  practically 
no  pasture  in  many  sections  at  present, 
v.:ry  little  second  curing  of  hay,  and  the 
very  short  corn  crop  in  many  sections  of 
the  territory. 

The  increase  in  the  milk  price  puts  our 
retail  price  to  the  consuming  public  on  a 
level  with  .some  of  the  other  nearby  cities, 
but  not  above  any  of  them. 

The  new  basis  will  make  the  price  of 
milk  delivered  to  Philadelphia,  $3.94  per 
hundred  lbs.  for  4%  milk  and  the  price 
in  the  31-60  mile  zone  $3.36  per  hundred 
lbs    for  4%  milk. 

Our  surplus  price  will  continue  as  here- 
tofore and  it  will  be  figured  on  the  same 
ba.'iii. 

At  this  conference  with  the  buyers  it 
was  agreed  that  we  continue  on  the  three 
year  average  basic  plan  for  establishing 
basic  quantities,  the  name  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past  year.  Our  plan  is  to  take  the 
amount  paid  for  in  1928,  the  amount  paid 
for  in  1929,  and  the  one  made  during 
October,  November  and  December  of 
this  year.  The  sum  of  the  total  of  tiiese 
amounts  is  to  be  divided  by  three  to  obtain 
the  average  basic  amount  to  be  used  in 
1930.  With  this  in  view  every  producer 
should  endeavor  to  produce  an  amount  of 
niiik  equal  to  his  present  basic  amount 
during  October.  November,  and  December 
this  year  or  probably  just  a  little  over  it. 
But.  if  you  get  too  far  above  it  there  is 
the  possibility  that  tiie  market  will  l>t.- 
flooded  with  milk,  and  necessitate  a 
lower  sales  price  level. 

In  order  to  hold  a  worthwhile  price  for 
milk  we  should  be  more  careful  to  k^^ep 
our  production  as  nearly  even  as  possible. 
An  increased  production  in  the  fall  of 
t!ie  year,  and  nothin/  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  is  highly  unJe;<irable.  A  decreased 
production  in  the  fail  unJ  a  hetivy  increase 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  even  wor<«?.  Our 
aim  13  to  level  our  production  t!ie  year 
through.  If  we  do  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  keeping  our  price  somewhere 
nsar  the  cost  of  production. 

Vou  should  be  careful  that  you  do  not 
feed  ail  your  rou)jhagc  during  tiie  basic 
period  and  then  produce  no  milk  the  rest 
of  the  winter  because  tliis  will  make  con- 
ditions serious  and  might  compel  us  to 
change  some  of  the  factors  of  our  selling 
plan. 

New  producers  will  be  paid  basic  for 
70%  of  their  first  thirty  days'  shipment 


until  further  notice  and  ZO^^  of  his 
Octobpr,  November,  and  December  pro- 
duction will  be  his  basic  for  1930.  We 
are  carrying  on  page  three  of  this  issue 
«f  »»,»  H'-"v:f\v  the  f::!!  outline  cf  t.hc  bucj- 
and  surplus  plan  for  1930.  but  i  am  putting 
it  in  my  report  so  you  will  be  sure  to  get  it. 

Milk  production  for  July  has  not  been 
as  high  as  that  of  either  May  or  June,  but 
it  was  just  a  few  per  cent  higher  than  that 
of  July,  1928.  This  increase  was  caused 
by  new  producers  in  the  territory. 

August  Milk  Prices  Q 

Fluid  milk  prices  under  the  Pfiiladelphia 
Selling  Plan,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating dealers,  for  the  month  of  August, 
on  the  following  bisis: 

Grade  B  Market  Milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  ptr  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, fob.  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at  $3.29 
per  hundred  pounds  or  7. 1  cents  per  quart. 

Grade  B.  Market  Milk,  (basic  average) 
three  per  cent  butter  fat  content,  delivered 
at  receiving  stations  in  the  51  to  60  mile 
zone,  for  August,  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  usual  butterfat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations,  applying  to  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  3,  of  this  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producf.rs'  Rf.view. 

The  price  of  "A"  Milk  under  the  usual 
butterfat  differentials  and  prices  in  the 
different  mileage  zones  in  the  territory 
and  at  "A"  stations  for  August  are  quoted 
on  page  3  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producer.s'  Revif.w. 

Surplus  Prices 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk  for 
August,  three  per  cent  butterfat  content 
delivered  fob.  Philadelphia  is  quoted 
at  $2.23  per  hundred  pounds  or  4.8  cents 
per  quart.  The  price  of  Class  I  surplus 
of  the  same  butterfat  content,  at  re- 
ceiving stations  is  $1.63  per  hundred 
pounds. 

August  Butter  Prices 

Flucuation  in  butter  prices  during  the 
month  were  extremely  narrow.  While 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
general  dairy  situation  there  have  been 
developments,  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, in  a  number  of  individual  dairy 
commodities. 

Production  conditions  have  liccn  affect- 
ed by  somewhat  less  favorable  pasture 
conditions,  wh.ile  there  has  been  a  some- 
what less  favorable  production  situation 
in  condensed  and  evaporated  milks. 

Reserved  stocks  of  all  of  the  major  dairy 
manufactured  products  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1928.  but  this  same  condition  has  been 
noted  durmg  a  nimber  of  months  thin  year. 

On  Augutt  Ist.  total  storage  holdings  of 
butter  amocnted  to  151,614.000  pounds 
compared  with  120,437.000  pounds  on 
August  1st,  one  year  ago.  This  is  6,000,- 
000  pounds  higher  than  the  previous  high 
record    of     1927. 

Prices  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter. 
New  York  City  ranged  during  August 
from  4  3  to  44  cents  per  pound  Quota- 
tions opened  the  month  at  43' '2  cents 
with  fractional  '  '^  ctnt  fluctuctions  up  or 
dov^n  from  time  to  time.  The  month 
closed  with  quotations  at  44  cents. 

The  average  prije  of  92  score  butter 
.solid  packed  New  York  City  on  which 
the  surplus  price  of  milk  for  August  was 
computed  was  .4  338  cents  as  compared  to 
.4236  cents  in  July  and  .4656  the  average 
August  price  in  1928. 


Next  winter's  fuel  supply  should  come 
from  dead  and  down  trees  and  from 
crooked  and  weed  trees.  Thus  will  the 
woodlot   be   improved. 


Damp  weather  and  poor  seed  favor 
most  of  the  losses  from  plant  disease.  The 
weather  can  not  be  controlled,  but  disease- 
free  seed  is  a  help. 


J 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


Tha  basic  price,  quoted  below  ior  Auauat,  1929,  is  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  average 
basic  quantity  esta  lished  by  each  procjucer.  For  all  milk  Dought  in  exceea  or  the  basic  amount,  tne 
surplus  price,  quoted  below  for  tha  month  of  August.  1929,  are  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  one  classification.  Class  I.  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk 
I  of  the  basic  average  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  wkieh  will  be  paid  fitr  by  co-operating  dealara 


on  the  basis  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents 
{or  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  fur  each  half-tenth  point,  up  or  down,  and  are  lor  all  railroad  pointa. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 


pun  artPi^Dui*  ^ELL'^C 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRObOCERS 

This  price  liat  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it 


ASSOCIATION  PRICES 


s  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyers 
using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 
and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia   Inter-State  Ueirv  Council  2c  per    100  pounds  (46*/2  quarts)  uf  all  milk 
purchased  from  any  producer  at   prices  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-Sute  Milk  Producers'  Asaociation  2c  per   lOU  pounds  (46Vt  quarts)  of  all  milk 
buugnt  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(i)     To  the  Philadelphia   Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per    l(M)  pounds  (46V2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  Quality  in  production 
distribution  of  milk  in  tha  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  market 
for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 


BASIC  PRICE 
August,   1929 
F.  O.  B.   Pniladelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Teal  Per 

Par  Cent.  100  I  be. 

J.  J. 29 

3.0$  ).)l 

J.I  3.JJ 

9.1*  1.35 

J. 2  M7 

J. 25  ♦   »9 

J.J  >.4I 

J.JJ  i.41 

J. 4  J.4» 

J. 45  J. 47 

J.S  J. 49 

J.iS  J. 51 

J. 6  3.5J 

J. 6)  3.55 

3.7  3.57 

3.75  3.59 

3.S  3.61 

3.65  3.63 

3.9  3.65 

3.95  3.67 

4.  3.69 
4.05  3.71 

4.1  3.73 
4.15  3  75 

4.2  3.77 
4.25  3.79 

4.3  3.61 
4.35  3.63 

4.4  3.65 
4.45  3.67 

4.5  3.69 
4.55  3.91 

4.6  3.93 
4.6»  3.95 

4.7  J. 97 
4.75  3.99 
4.0  4.01 
4.65  4.03 
4.9  4.05 
4.95  4.07 

5.  4  09 

Wtiesi  nailk  ia  not  teated  the  price  f. 
delpkie  is  6  cents  per  quart. 
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Tea* 
Per  CeM. 
J. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.2» 
J.J 
J.Jf 
J. 4 
J. 45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
J.6 
J.65 
J. 9 
J.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.  J 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.65 
4.9 
4,95 
5. 


AUGUST  SURPLUS  PRICES 
R  O.  B.  PhlUrfelpkle 


Ci.Aaa  I 
PtolO«Lb» 
•2  23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.2» 
2.3t 
2.3J 
2,35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.4» 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 


PetQl. 
4.8 
4.63 
4.9 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5,2 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.5 
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.77 
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.61 

.63 
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2.67 
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2.93 

2.95 
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3.01 

3.03 


55 
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5.65 

5.9 
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6. 
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I 
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35 
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4 
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1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Jnly 
Auguat 
Septemb<  r 
October 
November 
l^>ecembeT 

1929 
January 
rabriMcy 
March 
April 
May 
Mey 
June 
July 
Auguat 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4%  at  all  Receiving  Stationa 
Ci.A>a 
2.43 


2  21 
2.35 
2.17 
2  13 
2.09 
2  12 
2.20 
2.31 


2.26 
2.36 
2.31 
2.15 
2.15 
2.07 
2.06 
2.00 
2.05 


Ci.Asa 
1.27 
I  83 
1.96 
1.60 
1.77 
I   73 


I  88 
I  96 
1.92 
1.79 
I  79 
1.72 
1.71 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stations 
August.   192* 
Quotations    are     at     railroad     points.         Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arange- 
menta. 

Prices    are    less    freight 
charges. 

Mll.ES  Freight  Kates 
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121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
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181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
2H\  to  290 
291  to  300 
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$2  79 
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2  69 
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2  50 
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2  49 
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2  48 
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2  48 
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2  48 

.600 

2  46 

AUGUST  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At   All  Receiving  Stationa 

Class 
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67 
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71 
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83 

85 

87 

89 

91 

93 

95 

97 

99 
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2.03 

2.05 

2.07 

2.09 
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IJ 

15 

17 

19 

21 

2J 

25 

27 
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2.31 

2.33 

2  35 
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39 
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MONTHLY 


GRADE    B 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Pasenaber 

1929 


BASIC    PRICE    OF 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  par  cent  buttavfat  content 

Receiving 
Phila. 
quarts 
7   I 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


F.  O.  B. 
Per  Cwt. 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3.29 
3.29 


station 
zone 


50  mile 
per  cwt. 
271 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


3.29 


7.1 
7.1 
7  1 
7  1 
7  1 
7   1 


2.71 
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y 
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April 
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AugUHt 


29 
29 
41 
41 
29 
25 
25 
25 


71 
71 
83 
63 

71 

71 
2  71 
2  71 


If  you  want  information  on  the  market, 
read  the  Review. 


August,  1929,  "Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 

"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  100  lbs. 
for  3.30%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  I.  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 

Table  I  -Base  Pricea  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

Delivery  Point  Minimum  Butterfat 

Test  Requirement  in  Base  Price  of  3.50% 

NAME  OF                                              l.ocation  in   Mileage       Effect  at  Delivery  Milk  per  100  Iba. 
IIF!   IVF-HY    POINT                                            /nn.  frr.m  Ph.U.                             Point 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  Per  Cent 

47th  and  l-ancaster F.O.D.                                  4  00  $3 .  49 

31atandCkeatnut FOB.                                  4  UO  3.49 

Baldwin  Oairiee FOB.                                  4  00  3.49 

Breuningar-Dairias FOB.                                  4  'K*  J. 49 

Ottter  Terminal  Market* 

Camden.  N.I lO.B.                                  4  00  3.49 

Norristown.  Pa F.  O.  B.  leas     9  cte.                    4  00  3.40 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.   B.  less   30  eta.                   4  00  3.19 

Receiving  Stationa                                                                                            _  »  _. 

Anaelma.  Pa 41-  50                               3.60  2.92 

Bedford.  Pa 261   270                               3.80  2.66 

B«yertown.Pa 51-60                                 360  2.91 

Bridgeton.  N.J 31     40                               3.70  2.94 

Byera.  Pa      41-50                               4.30  2.92 

Ciirryville,  Pa 261   270                               3  50  2  68 

Ceaken.  Pa 51     60                               3  50  2.79* 

Hantingdon.  Pa 201    210                               3  70  2.74 

Kalton.P. 51-60                               3  50  2.91 

Kimberton.  P. 41      50                                   4   20  2.92 

Landenberg,  Pa 41      50                                    3  60  2.92 

Mercersburg,  Pa 181-190                                    180  2.75 

Naaaau.Def. 131140                                WO  2.8 

Osford.  Pa.» 51      60                                 3   50  2.9 

Palm   Pa                    51-60                                 3  60  2.91 

R«JHill.Pa. 51      60                                  3  60  2.91 

Ri««o~N   J *'-  «>                              *  i*^  2X1 

R«lilirnd.P; 31     40                               4  20  2.94 

Stockton   N.J 41      50                               4  20  2.92 

Toughkenamon.  Pa. 41      50                                 3  50  2.92 

Wayneaboro.  Pa. 181-190                                 3  80  2.75 

Williamsburg.  Pa 221-230                                    3.70  2.72 

Yerkes.Pa. H-  -W                                  »  W  ?  21 

Zia^rville.  Pa. 41-50                               3  60  2.92 

lat  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  Phila.                         4  00  2.45 

2nd  Surplu.  Price F.  O.  B.  Ph.la                            4^00  2.10 

lat  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta.                        A  .67 

2nd  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta.                     A  1.52 

•  Baaed  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  leaa  12  cents  per  100  Iba.    ^        ,       _      ,     ^.  ,.                .„  ..       _       . 
A  -Sa«e  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Statioa 


Milk 


TabU  II— Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Prica  for  "A" 


Butterfat 

Teat 
Per  Cent 


3.M 
»M 

3.60 
3.«S 

3.70 
3.7S 
3.60 
3.86 
3.M 
3.9S 
4.00 
«.§• 
4.10 
4.IS 
4.20 
4.2S 
4.30 
4.3S 
4.40 
4.4S 
4.S0 
4.S5 
4.S0 
4.SS 
4.70 
4.7S 
4.80 
4.8S 
4.S0 
4.»S 

s.oo 
s.os 

S.IO 
S.IS 
S.20 
S.2S 
S.3S 
S.3S 
S.40 
S.4S 

s.so 

5.SS 

S.SO 
5.65 

5.70 
5.75 
5.80 
5.85 

s.m 

S.»5 

8.00 


Premium  lor  Butterfat 

C-jntent 

Above  3.50% 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonus    above    base   price    per    100   lbs.    for    3.50%    B.F.  milk. 


II  Bacteria 

Premium 

IS  Made 

.06 

03 

.06 

.09 

.12 

15 

18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

30 

.33 

36 

39 

42 

45 

,48 

51 

54 

57 

60 

64 

68 

72 

76 

80 

84 

.88 

92 

96 

1  00 

1  04 

1  08 

1  12 

1  16 

1  20 

1  24 

1  28 

1  32 

1  36 

1  40 

1  44 

1  48 

1  52 

1  56 

1  60 

1  64 

1  68 

1  72 

1  76 

1  80 

If  Bacteria 

Premium 
is  Not  Made 

00 

.02 

04 

06 
.08 
.  10 
.  12 
.  14 
.  16 

IB 

20 
.22 

24 
.26 

28 
.30 
.32 

34 
.36 
.38 
.40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 
.60 

62 

64 

66 
.68 
.70 
.72 

74 

76 

78 
.80 

82 

84 

86 

88 
.90 

92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
I    00 


Class  of  BACTBaiA  RsquiRaMBNT 
(See  note  I  for  definition  of  each  claaaof  bacteria  requirement) 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

.40 

25 

.25 

,15 

Nene 

43 

.28 

28 

18 

.02 

.46 

.31 

.31 

,21 

04 

49 

34 

.34 

24 

06 

52 

.37 

37 

27 

08 

55 

40 

,40 

30 

.10 

58 

.43 

,43 

,33 

.12 

.61 

46 

,46 

,36 

.14 

64 

.49 

,49 

,42 

16 

67 

.52 

,52 

45 

.18 

.70 

.55 

55 

55 

.20 

.73 

58 

,58 

46 

.22 

.76 

61 

,61 

.51 

.24 

.79 

.64 

,64 

54 

.26 

.82 

.67 

.67 

57 

.28 

85 

.70 

70 

60 

.30 

.88 

.73 

,73 

.63 

.32 

91 

76 

,76 

66 

.34 

94 

79 

,79 

.69 

.36 

97 

82 

82 

72 

.36 

1  UO 

85 

85 

.75 

.40 

1  04 

.89 

.89 

.79 

42 

1  U8 

93 

.93 

,83 

.44 

1  12 

97 

97 

87 

.46 

1  16 

1  01 

1.01 

,91 

.48 

1  20 

1.05 

1  05 

,95 

.50 

1  24 

1  09 

1  09 

99 

52 

1  28 

1  13 

113 

1  03 

.54 

1  32 

1.17 

1  17 

1  07 

,56 

1  36 

1  21 

1.21 

III 

.58 

1  40 

1  25 

1.25 

1  15 

.60 

1  44 

1  29 

1  29 

1.19 

62 

1  48 

1  33 

1  33 

1  23 

,64 

1  52 

1  37 

1  37 

1  27 

,66 

1  56 

1  41 

1,41 

1  31 

,68 

1  60 

1  45 

1  45 

1.35 

,70 

1  64 

1  49 

1  49 

1.39 

.72 

1  68 

1  53 

1  53 

1  43 

.74 

1  72 

1  57 

1  57 

1  47 

.76 

1  76 

1  61 

1  61 

1  51 

.78 

1  80 

1  65 

1  65 

1  55 

.80 

1  84 

1  69 

1  69 

1  59 

.82 

1  88 

1  73 

1  73 

1  63 

.84 

1  92 

1  77 

1,77 

1  67 

.86 

1  96 

1  81 

1  81 

1  71 

88 

2  00 

1  85 

1  85 

1  75 

.90 

2  04 

1  89 

1  89 

1  79 

92 

2  08 

1  93 

1  93 

1,83 

94 

2  12 

1  97 

1  97 

1  87 

96 

2  16 

2  01 

2  01 

1  91 

.98 

2  20 

2  05 

2  05 

1,  5 

1,00 

fl>     DeAnltion  of  Baoteria  Claaaea  I.  II,  'Ht  IV>  y-—-   ...,,_  bp-^i  Kaci- 
iP  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA  RfiQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MET. 

Class  I  —Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class 


I —snipper,  will  vj"— -r  •"■  ^.-..  .   ™..—        ,,    ,n,„y,' 
(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0    30.W". 

i»C  .->: _l-l: :_a..     L..^*u<KAea    fl-    1  II  IMNI. 


bonus  of  40  cents  per  100  Iba,  if  the  bacteria  count  is 


;  terminal  ■■■-•>«>  «.,...=.,  |».....  .^ m  nnn 

/2^  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0;^IU.OW.  ,-- ,,       ,,    .      .       ^     • 

Cla..  1 1    -ShTpperf  will  qualify  for  Class  1 1  bonus  ''^JSc«^i,p.r\00  Ibe.  .f  the  bactert.  count .. 


J8  II  —Shippers  will  quaiiiy  lor  v,i.w  •■  i«^..».  "•-■rj:,;7uinnn 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  \^-^\-*^^- 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  potnta  between  IO.OOI->0.t*W. 


ir  THE  1»28  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN   MET. 

Class  III -Shipper,  will  qualify  for  Class  III  bonu.  o»  «  cent,  per  100  lbs.  if  bactena  couat  i» 


— snippers  Will  ^uw,,7  .v..  ^,....  ...  ,,    i(T#vin 

(13  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  Iwtween  <^'yj',^- 
(2)  at  I 


t  terminal  iu«r»c.  «=..•.;. 7  ►" -  • 1,1  iirtn 

^2S  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  U    lu.uw.  ,,v,,  ,,       ■,...•  ..  .  ■ 

Class  IV^^PP."  will  qualify  for  6as.  I V  bonus  of  I  5  rent,  per  100  lbs   if  the  bactan.  court  1. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  30.00      lOOl**^. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  point.  I>etween  10.001    >u.uuu, 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  AUGUST. 

Class  V— Shipper,  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  ta  August  if  the  bacteria  count  is 
"*  ...      .   .      '^■^-1 I .  jj:.»...  _«:_..   innnni  «r  over. 


y — snipper,  wui  lui  lu  hu.,..j  .-.  -"X_^, ■ 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  pointa  100.001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  poinU  50.001  or  over. 
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Clean   Milk   Requires 
Clean  Surroundings 

A  dairy  bam  with  walls  of  concrete  masonry  and 
floor  of  concrete  safeguards  your  investment  from 
every  angle.  It  is  permanent  and  reduces  fire 
danger  to  the  minimum.  Its  interior  is  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer.  Ventilation  can  be  accu* 
rately  controlled.  A  concrete  floor  is  sanitary;  easily 
kept  clean;  readily  disinfected,  in  emergency;  and 
conserving  of  feed.  All  of  these  factors  combine 
to  assure  healthy  cows,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  milk  production,  both  in  volume  and  quality. 

PORTLAND   CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  National  Orttmitatiom  to  impnrrt  amd  txltnd  ih*  u$*$  ofamcTtM 


Portland  Cement  Association 

1319  Walnut  St. 
PHILADF.LPHIA 

PIcMe  aend  me  your  iree  booklet  on  Plan*  for  Concrete  Farm  Buildin(t. 

Name . ............... 

St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

Gty Stm 


If  You  Wish 

to  Keep  Posted 
on  Dairy  Progress 

READ  THE 
INTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 

If  You  Wish 

to  Keep  Posted 

on  New  Equipment 
Feeds,  Cattle  Sales,  Etc. 

READ  THE 
INTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 

Alwa^^s  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when 
answering  advertisements 


Louisiana  Farm  Impressions 

R.  W.  Baloerston 


Southsrn  agriculture,  and  particularly 
that  of  Louisiani,  appears  in  many  re- 
spects quite  strange  to  the  Northern 
farmer  visiting  the  South  for  the  first  ti.nc. 
He  knows  nothing  of  cotton  farming,  rice 
farming,  or  sugar  farming.  He  has  al- 
most no  concepti  >n  of  tlie  fight  ag  inst  the 
cattle  tick  anJ  t'le  boll-wee/il  or  to  keep 
the  Missippi.  the  "Father  of  Waters" 
within  itj  bounds. 

He  is  not  acquainted  with  many  south- 
ern weeds,  nor  does  he  reco-nize  many  of 
the  trees  in  tlie  beiutiful  fore:t)  on  hill 
and  in  swamp.  Even  at  the  dinner  table 
many  of  the  dishes  arc  new  to  hin>,  but 
nevertheless  mid  all  these  strange  sur- 
roundings there  n  much  connected  with 
the  visit  to  the  Inuitute  of  Cooperation 
at  Baton  Rojge,  Loui^iiana.  to  make  one 
feel  at  home.  55outhern  people  are  very 
ho.'pitable. 

Most  of  the  problems  of  the  southern 
farmer  are  in  essenti  ils  similar,  and  in 
miny  respects  identical,  with  those  of  the 
northern  farmer.  They  have  all  the  ques- 
tions of  conservation  of  soil  fertility,  the 
eradication  of  ani.-n.il  diseases,  the  con- 
tinual war  against  pMts.  and  they  have 
the  same  problems  of  marketing  as  do 
their  northern  farm  brethren 

Therefore,  when  the  cotton  farmer  at 
the  Institute  began  to  tJI  of  his  troubles 
and  how  he  had  enJeavorsd  to  meet  them 
through  cooperative  marketing.  tSe  north- 
em  dairy  cooperator  learned  much  that 
oould  be  applied  to  his  own  problems  at 
home. 

While  tiaveling  by  train  across  the  sev- 
eral states  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Louisiana,  our  northern  dairy  represen- 
tatives were  united  in  feeling  that  Louisi- 
ana offered  perhaps  more  chances  to  the 
dairyman  than  did  some  other  southern 
■tatea.  Likewise,  there  seemed  to  be  more 
dairy  farming  in  Louisiana  than  in  other 
•tatea.  It  has  been  more  fully  developed. 
Jersey  cows  were  seen  in  quite  large  num- 
bers on  many  farms.  Louisiana  has  a 
most  equitable  climate  and  63-70  inches  of 
rainfall.  Abundant  pastures  are  avail- 
able practically  the  year  around. 

We  were  told  by  the  dairy  herd  manager 
at  the  Louisiana  State  University  Farm 
that  with  oaU  for  pasture  in  the  three 
winter  months,  permanent  pastures  would 
take  care  of  roughage  needs  of  the  dairy 
cows,  and  practically  the  full  needs  of 
growing  stock,  from  February  to  late  in 
November. 

White  clover  grows  naturally  and  in 
abundance  in  the  early  spring  and. 
throughout  the  summer.  Bermuda  grass 
furnishes  abundant  pasture  for  several 
years  without  cultivation.  Both  white 
clover  and  Bermuda  come  again  after 
winter  oats  without  reseeding. 

A  good  practice,  therefore,  is  to  start  a 
pasture  every  few  years,  grow  a  crop  of 
winter  oats,  planting  it  in  the  fall  and  then 
let  nature  rea^  the  pasture  with  white 
clover,  and  Bermuda  grass. 

Heavy  t;onnages  of  soy  beans,  grain, 
and  sugar  cane  can  be  grown  for  summer 
feeding  when  pastures  are  short:  and  the 
siloes  are  filled  regularly  with  a  mixture 
of  corn  and  soy  beans. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  southern  dairy- 
ing is  the  necessity  in  most  sections  of  the 
territory,  of  fighting  the  cattle  tick.  Un- 
doubtedly the  hot  summers  make  it  some- 
what difficult  to  secure  maximum  milk 
yields,  but  the  mild  winters  well  balance 
this  disadvantage. 

We  saw  many  farms  or  plantations  on 
which  dairying  was  conducted  as  one  of 
the  major  o|}erations.  cash  crops  being 
cotton  in  the  highlands  and  either  rice  or 
sugar  cane  in  the  lowlands. 

The  rice  is  grown  on  perfectly  level  fields 


which  have  been  irrigated  ao  as  to  cover 
them  with  alx>ut  6  inches  of  water,  which 
is  introduced  immediately  after  the  plant- 
ing and  not  withdrawn  until  the  grain  is 
ripened  and  ready  for  harvest. 

Sugar  cane  is  planted  in  the  fall,  the 
process  being  to  spread  the  cane  stalks 
in  the  row,  the  new  cane  growing  by  means 
of  sprouts  at  tlie  joints  of  the  old  cane. 
Since  the  ground  is  low  and  often  covered 
with  water,  cane  is  grown  in  ridges  of  soil 
about  a  foot  high  and  five  feet  apart. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  grow  cane 
two  years  from  the  same  planting,  follow^ 
ing  it  by  a  crop  of  com  and  soy  beans  com^ 
bined.  The  latter  crops  are  planted  in 
rows  similar  to  the  cane.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  corn  stalks  and  the  entire  soy 
bean  plants  are  left  for  green  manuring, 
the  grain  of  the  com  alone  being  harvested. 

Of  course  there  are  some  farmers  who 
are  anxious  to  get  everything  that  they 
can  from  the  land  and  who,  therefore  har- 
vest the  bean  and  grain  stalks  and  do  not 
have  them  to  plow  under  for  manure. 

The  cotton  farmer  who  is  following 
good  present  day  practices  enJeavors  to 
get  a  crop  of  soy  beans  into  hid  soil  as 
often  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching it. 

Better  farmers  who  specialize  in  all 
these  lines  are  more  and  more  appreci  iting 
the  importance  of  livestock  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  and  improving  their  good  soil 
fertility. 

It  seems  very  strange  in  Louisiana  to 
have  to  go  up  on  a  high  bank  called  a 
levee  to  see  the  great  Mississippi  River. 
In  Louisiana  the  river  is  generally  higher 
than  the  land  alongside. 


Louisiana   Paatura  ia  good  all  the 
year  round. 

Two  large  rivers  parallel  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  being  some  forty  miles  away 
carry  off  the  excess  rainfall  of  the  central 
part  of  the  state. 

There  is  much  undrained  swamp  land 
which  can  maintain  splendid  forests.  We 
were  disappointed  to  see  that  apparently 
almoet  all  of  the  celebrated  Louisiana 
cypreaa  has  been  cut.  nor  did  we  see  much 
evidence  of  concerted  effort  to  reproduce 
these  forests  for  the  future.  At  the  present 
time  oak  and  gum  seem  to  be  chief  timber 
for  the  lumbering  operations  conducted  in 
the  wide-spread  forest  areas. 

Probably  9i%  of  all  houses  in  Louisiana 
are  but  one  story  high.  A  few  old  planta- 
tion mansions  have  aspired  to  a  story  and 
a  half  or  two  stories.  All  houses  are  built 
on  piers  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the  wet. 
There  is  water  at  all  times  coming  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

Beautiful  oaks  have  been  planted 
around  the  farm  or  plantation  homes, 
many  of  them  are  the  famous  live  oaks 
which  are  more  wide  spreading  than  are 
the  white  oaks  of  our  own  country.  The 
trees  are  draped  in  Spanish  moss,  a  plant 
which  lives  entirely  in  the  air  and  which 
grows  in  great  profusion  in  all  the  Gulf 
Coast  region.  Many  farmers  as  a  side 
occupation    harvest    this    moss    in    quite 

(Continuad  on  pmgm  1 1) 
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keting,  is  there  any  reason  why  our  uni- 
versities through  their  extension  depart- 
ments should  not  do  so>  I  think  there  is 
not. 

"One  trouble  is  that  these  farm  advisors 
do  not  themselves  have  the  nscessary  in- 
formation. We,  therefore,  must  first 
educate  them  m  co-operative  marketmg.  ' 

Extension     Service     Wants    to     Help 
Co-Opa 

The  ultimate  objects  of  the  co-operatives 
associations  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Elx- 
tension  Service,  that  is.  to  increase  the 
net  income  and  improve  the  living  con- 
l^^itions  of  the  farmer,  said  Dr.  C.  E. 
Warburton,  Director  of  extension  work. 
United  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Since  the  aims  of  the  two  great  forces 
are  the  same,  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
should  find  it  easy  to  work  together  in 
harmony  and  with  mutual  benefit,  the 
speaker  said.  While  there  are  some  limita- 
tions to  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered 
co-operatives,  the  extension  service  has. 
in  most  instances,  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  co-ops  during  the  past  1 3  years. 
However,  the  extension  service  can  and 
should  render  even  greater  assistance  in 
the  future. 

While  a  representative  of  the  extension 
service  ia  not  permited  to  serve  as  an 
officer  of  a  co-oi>erative  association, 
transact  business  or  handle  funds  for  it. 
or  enroll  members,  the  county  agent  can 
furnish  data  relative  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  co-operation.  The  agent 
can  advise  as  to  the  type  of  organization 
best  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  and  how  it 
should  be  managed.  In  short,  the  ex- 
tension representatives  are  confidential 
advisors. 
Vocational   Teachers   Are   Aiding 

Co-operattvea 
The  public  school  system  of  tVie  Unit..-d 
States  is  fast  becomin-;  a  medium  through 
which  the  farmers  of  the  future  can  be  , 
trained  in  co-operation  and  where  farmers 
of  the  present  can  secure  valuable  co- 
operative information,  said  Robert  D. 
Maltby  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education. 

"Co-operatives  can  fumish  the  agricil- 
tural  teacher  with  accurate  information 
relitive  to  the  fundamentiil  principles  of 
co-opernting  dealing  with  such  problems 
as  merchandizing,  dumping,  pooling,  over- 
head cost^.  market  demands,  etc. 
The  Grange  Policy  on  Co-operation 
The  uniualified  support  of  the  National 
Grange  for  the  new  Federal  Fsrm  Bo^rd, 
"in  every  sound  program  brought  for- 
ward for  the  betterment  of  agriculture" 
was  pledged  today  by  Louis  J  Taber. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  National  Grange  Master, 
in  a  paper  read  for  him  by  Fred  Brenk- 
man.  Washin:;;ton  representative  of  the 
S^     Grange. 

The  paper  stated  that  the  Grange 
"only  seeks  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
assistance  in  building  a  co-operative  mar- 
keting program  that  will  bring  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  a  more  contented  and 
prosperous  condition  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  American  standard  of  living.  " 

National  Representation  of  Co-opera- 
tivea  of  Foremost  Importance 

Urging  that  a  national  Council  be  or- 
ganized to  represent  the  agricultural 
co-operatives  at  Washington,  C.  O.  Moser, 
president  of  the  American  Cotton  Growers 
Exchange  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Co-operation,  opened  the 
Institute  sessions  with  a  discussion  of 
present  problems  of  the  co-operative 
movement.  Mr.  Moser  declared  that  the 
foremost  need  of  the  co-operatives  was  a 
national  clearing  house  which  would  deal 
not  only  with  Congress  and  various 
Federal  Boards,  but  would  aim  to  crystal- 
lize the  thinking  of  the  American  people 
and  particularly  the  American  farmers 
along  the  line  of  co-operation.     He  also 


suggested  the  publication  of  a  co-operative  ■ 
journal  as  the  O.Ticial  mouth-piece  "Co- 
operative marketing;  by  farmer  owned  an  4 
controlled  busings  orginizatioru  is  not 
definitely  a  part  of  our  national  agricul- 
tural policy."  said  Mr.  Moser. 

"We  are  assured  of  every  reasonable 
governmental  co-operation  support  from 
the  present  administration.  Its  agencies 
will  genuinely  encourage  and  foster  agri- 
cultural co-operation  in  America:  but  we 
must  realize  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
only  provide  ways  and  means  of  assisting 
the  farmers  in  solving  these  problems. 
The  initiative,  enterprise  and  final  ac- 
complishment of  the  task  must  come  from 
the  farmers  themselves  through  their  co- 
operative organizations. 

Farm  Representation  at  Nation's 
Capitol  is  Explained 

Agricultural  co-operative  associations 
of  America  must  provide  a  more  effective 
machinery  for  representation  in  national 
affairs  warned  Charles  W.  1  lolman  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  secretary  of  the  In- 
stitute and  secretary  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federation. 

"For  years,"  declared  Mr.  Holman, 
"great  trade  organizations  representing 
business  interest*  antagnoatic  to  agricul- 
ture have  had  competent  and  effective 
offices  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
'advising  and  assisting  the  government.' 
There  are  at  least  400  representatives  of 
special  interest  doing  work  of  this  kind  in 
the  Capitol.  Agriculture,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  only  a  handful  of  representatives. 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  co-opera- 
tives businesses  of  this  country  should 
have  an  agency  through  which  they  can 
speak  on  matters  wherein  they  are  un- 
animous and  that  agency  should  be  in  a 
position  to  render  special  services  for  its 
member    organizations. 

National     Co-operative     Council     la 
Founded 

This  new  agency  was  brought  into  being 
to  promote  harmony  of  action  among  the 
farmers'  business  organizations  with  re- 
g.ard  to  nation  >l  policies  and  programs, 
and  to  keep  member  organizations  in- 
formed on  m  itters  affecting  their  common 
welfare  The  Council  will  operate  upon  the 
prinjinle  of  unanimous  consent  an!  will 
soeak  for  njariy  one  milli'>n  farm  families 
doin»  business  of  approximately  one 
billion  dollars. 

The  intention  is  to  make  the  perm^nsnt 
headquarters  of  the  Council  at  Wishin?- 
ton,  D.  C  to  hold  an  annial  education  <\ 
meeting  in  connsction  with  the  sesrions  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Co-operation, 
and  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  business  in  the  determina- 
tion of  programs  in  the  winter  of  eich 
year  at  some  convenient  point.  Del-gates 
attending  the  organization  meeting  were 
enthusiatic  over  the  formation  of  the 
Council  believing  that  the  Council  will 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  agri- 
cultural agencies  in  the  Nation. 

Women  Are  Half  of  Any  Cooperative 

Need  for  women's  participation  in  the 
co-operative  movement  was  stressed  by 
Miss  Verna  Elsinger.  Columbus.  Ohio, 
director,  I  lome  and  Community  Service, 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  talks  before  the  Institute 

"Membership  support,  the  foundation 
on  which  any  co-operative  structure  rests, 
must  come  nat  alone  from  the  member- 
farmer  but  from  the  member-family," 
Miss  Elsinger  said: 

"  Farming  is  a  mode  of  living  as  well  as 
a  business.  If  one  half  the  family  sup- 
ports the  co-operative  and  the  other  half 
docs  not:  if  one  half  is  co-operative- 
minded  and  the  other  half  is  not;  if  one 
half    understands   its    purposes   and    the 
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NO.  9  OF  A  SERIES  OF  AMCO-FED  HERDS 


BUTTEK  *A1- 

413.7  lbs. 


How  does  that  average 
compare  with  yours  ? 
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Martha  Johanna  Colantha  Dutchland 

I9I5264.  a  1st  calf  heifer,  made  9646  Iba. 

milk  in  a  lactation  of  208  days. 


Some  of  Mr.  Snyder's  Holsteins.  There  are 

five  1st  calf  heifers  in  this  Amco-Fed  herd. 

They  were  milked  twice  a  day. 

ABUTTER  FAT  average 
of  413.7  lbs.  per  cow 
placed  Mr.  Clarence  Sny- 
der's Holsteins  second 
this  year  in  the  White 
Deer  Valley  Cow  Testing 
Association  (Lycoming 
County,Pa.)  His  milk  aver- 
age was  1 1,404  lbs.  and  his 
profit  over  the  cost  of  pur- 
chased feed  was  $225.27 
per  cow. 

Do  your  figures  come  near  these?  Mr.  Snyder's  splendid  profit 
was  made  possible  by  Amco  32%  Supplement  Dairy,  which  he 
fed  with  his  own  corn  and  oats.  This  gave  his  herd  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration  and  the  result  was  a  steady  production  of  extra 
rich  milk. 

WJien  you  have  home-grown  grains  the  cheapest  way  to  supply 
a  balanced  ration  is  to  add  Amco  32%  Supplement  Dairy,  half 
and  half  with  your  grains.  H  you  have  straight  alfalfa  hay,  use 
less  Supplement.  One  bag  mixed  with  two  of  home-grown  grains 
will  give  you  three  bags  of  18  per  cent  dairy  feed,  and  a  good 
economical  milk-check. 

Your  nearest  Authorized  Amco  Agent  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
the  Open  Formula  tag  on  a  bag  of  Amco  Dairy  Supplement. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Open  Formula  is  that  the  amounts 
of  ingredients  are  given,  so  that  you  can  judge  the  value  of  a 
feed  before  buying  it. 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 
DIVISION  OFFICE:     - 


-     -     PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
MUNCY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


AMCO 

f  PEED  MIXtNC  SERVICe 


Plants  at:  Peoria,  III.;  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Owcnsboro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plants  at;  Powell,  Garland,  and  Worland.  Wyo. 
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Clean   Milk   Requires 
Clean  Surroundings 

A  dairy  bam  with  walls  of  concrete  masonry  and 
floor  of  concrete  safeguards  your  investment  fixim 
every  angle.  It  is  permanent  and  reduces  fire 
danger  to  the  minimum.  Its  interior  is  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer.  Ventilation  can  be  accu- 
rately controlled.  A  concrete  floor  is  saniury;  easily 
kept  clean;  readily  disinfected,  in  emergency,  and 
conserving  of  feed.  All  of  these  factors  combine 
to  assure  healthy  cows,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  milk  production,  both  in  volume  and  quality. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  Natiomml  Orgmit«fMa  «o  improM  and  tsumJ  th*  iu*$  oftamcnt* 


Portland  Cement  Association 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADF.LPHIA 


PImm  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Plan*  for  Concrete  Farm  Bufldinft. 


Na 


St.  AddreM  (or  R.  F.  D.). 
Qty 


.Stat*. 


If  You  Wish 

to  Keep  Posted 
on  Dairy  Progress 

READ  THE 
INTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 

If  You  Wish 

to  Keep  Posted 

on  New  Equipment 
Feeds,  Cattle  Sales,  Etc. 

READ  THE 

INTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review^ 


Always  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when 
answering  advertisements 


Louisiana  Farm  Impressions 

R.  W.  Balderston 


Southsrn  agriculture,  and  particularly 
that  of  Louisiana,  appears  in  many  re- 
spects quite  strange  to  the  Northern 
farmer  visiting  the  South  for  the  first  tine. 
He  knows  nothing  of  cotton  farming,  rice 

— -^»     -  ■      — •  • 

most  no  concepti  >n  of  the  fight  ag  inst  the 
cattle  tick  an  J  t'.ie  boll-wee /il  or  to  keep 
the  Missippi.  the  "Father  of  Waters" 
within  it«  bounds. 

He  is  not  acquainted  with  many  south- 
ern weeds,  nor  does  he  reco*nize  many  of 
the  trees  in  the  beiutiful  fore:t)  on  hill 
and  in  swamp.  Elven  at  the  dinner  table 
many  of  the  dishes  are  new  to  him,  but 
nevertheless  mid  all  these  strange  sur- 
roundings there  ii  much  connscted  with 
the  visit  to  the  Institute  of  Cooperation 
at  Baton  Rojge,  Louisiana,  to  make  one 
feel  at  home.  Southern  people  are  very 
ho:pitable. 

Most  of  the  problems  of  the  southern 
farmer  are  in  esaentiils  similar,  and  in 
mtny  respects  identical,  with  those  of  the 
northern  farmer.  They  have  all  the  ques- 
tions of  conservation  of  soil  fertility,  the 
eradication  of  animal  diseases,  the  con- 
tinual war  against  p=sts,  and  they  have 
the  same  problems  of  marketing  as  do 
their  northern  farm   brethren. 

Therefore,  when  the  cotton  farmer  at 
the  Institute  began  to  t.:ll  of  liis  troubles 
and  how  he  had  endeavored  to  meet  them 
through  cooperative  marketing.  tSe  north- 
em  dairy  cojperator  learned  much  that 
could  be  applied  to  his  own  problems  at 
home. 

While  traveling  by  train  across  the  sev- 
eral states  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Louisiana,  our  northern  dairy  represen- 
tatives were  united  in  feeling  that  Louisi- 
ana offered  perhaps  more  chances  to  the 
dairyman  than  did  some  other  southern 
states.  Likewise,  there  seemed  to  be  more 
dairy  farming  in  Louisiana  than  in  other 
states.  It  has  been  more  fully  developed. 
Jersey  cows  were  seen  in  quite  large  num- 
bers on  many  farms.  Louisiana  has  a 
most  equitable  climate  and  63-70  inches  of 
rainfall.  Abundant  pastures  are  avail- 
able practically  the  year  around. 

We  were  told  by  the  dairy  herd  manager 
at  the  Louisiana  State  University  Farm 
that  with  oats  for  pasture  in  the  three 
winter  months,  permanent  pastures  would 
take  care  of  roughage  needs  of  the  dairy 
cows,  and  practically  the  full  needs  of 
growing  stock,  from  February  to  late  in 
November. 

White  clover  grows  naturally  and  in 
abundance  in  the  early  spring  and, 
throughout  the  summer,  Bermuda  grass 
furnishes  abundant  pasture  for  several 
years  without  cultivation.  Both  white 
clover  and  Bermuda  come  again  after 
winter  oats  without  reseeding. 

A  good  practice,  therefore,  is  to  start  a 
pasture  every  few  years,  grow  a  crop  of 
winter  oats,  planting  it  in  the  fall  and  then 
let  nature  reseed  the  pasture  with  white 
clover,  and  Bermuda  grass. 

Heavy  tonnages  of  soy  beans,  grain, 
and  sugar  cane  can  be  grown  for  summer 
feeding  when  pastures  are  short;  and  the 
siloes  are  filled  regularly  with  a  mixture 
of  com  and  soy  beans. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  southern  dairy- 
ing is  the  necessity  in  most  sections  of  the 
territory,  of  fighting  the  cattle  tick.  Un- 
doubtedly the  hot  summers  make  it  some- 
what difficult  to  secure  maximum  milk 
yields,  but  the  mild  winters  well  balance 
this  disadvantage. 

We  saw  many  farms  or  plantations  on 
which  dairying  was  conducted  as  one  of 
the  major  op>erations,  cash  crops  being 
cotton  in  the  highlands  and  either  rice  or 
sugar  cane  in  the  lowlands. 

The  rice  is  grown  on  perfectly  level  fields 


which  have  been  irrigated  so  as  to  cover 
them  with  about  6  inches  of  water,  which 
is  introduced  immediately  after  the  plant- 
ing and  not  withdrawn  until  the  grain  is 
ripened  and  ready  for  harvest. 

Suffar  cane  is  planted  in  the  fall,  the 
process  being  to  spread  the  cane  stalks 
in  the  row.  the  new  cane  growing  by  means 
of  sprouts  at  the  joints  of  the  old  cane. 
Since  the  ground  is  low  and  often  covered 
with  water,  cane  is  grown  in  ridges  of  soil 
about  a  foot  high  and  five  feet  apart. 

it  is  the  usual  practice  to  grow  cane 
two  years  from  the  same  planting,  follow^^ 
ing  it  by  a  crop  of  corn  and  soy  beans  com^P 
bined.  The  latter  crops  are  planted  in 
rows  similar  to  the  cane.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  com  stalks  and  the  entire  soy 
bean  plants  are  left  for  green  manuring, 
the  grain  of  the  corn  alone  being  harvested. 
Of  course  there  are  some  farmers  who 
are  anxious  to  get  everything  that  they 
can  from  the  land  and  who,  therefore  har- 
vest the  bean  and  grain  stalks  and  do  not 
have  them  to  plow  under  for  manure. 

The  cotton  farmer  who  is  following 
good  present  day  practice.-*  enJeavors  to 
get  a  crop  of  soy  beani  into  \\ii  soil  as 
often  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching it. 

Better  farmers  who  specialize  in  all 
these  lines  are  more  and  more  appreciating 
the  importance  of  livestock  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  and  improving  their  good  soil 
fertility. 

It  seems  very  strange  in  Louisiana  to 
have  to  go  up  on  a  high  bank  called  a 
levee  to  see  the  great  Mississippi  River. 
In  Louisiana  the  river  is  generally  higher 
than  the  land  alongside. 


Louisiana   Paatura  is   good  all  the 
year  round. 

Two  large  rivera  parallel  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  being  some  forty  miles  away 
carry  off  the  excess  rainfall  of  the  central 
part  of  the  state. 

There  is  much  undrained  swamp  land 
which  can  maintain  splendid  forests.  We 
were  disappointed  to  see  that  apparently 
almost  all  of  the  celebrated  Louisiana 
cypress  has  been  cut.  nor  did  we  see  much 
evidence  of  concerted  effort  to  reproduce 
theae  forests  for  the  future.  At  the  present 
time  oak  and  gum  seem  to  be  chief  timber 
for  the  lumbering  operations  conducted  in 
the  wide-spread  forest  areas. 

Probably  95%  of  all  houses  in  Louisiana 
are  but  one  story  high.  A  few  old  planta- 
tion mansions  have  aspired  to  a  story  and 
a  half  or  two  stories.  All  houses  are  built 
on  piers  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the  wet. 
There  is  water  at  all  times  coming  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

Beautiful  oaks  have  been  planted 
around  the  farm  or  plantation  homes, 
many  of  them  are  the  famous  live  oaks 
which  are  more  wide  spreading  than  are 
the  white  oaks  of  our  own  country.  The 
trees  are  draped  in  Spanish  moss,  a  plant 
which  lives  entirely  in  the  air  and  which 
grows  in  great  profusion  in  all  the  Gulf 
Coast  region.  Many  farmers  as  a  side 
occupation    harvest    this   moss    in    quite 
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keting.  is  there  any  reason  why  our  uni- 
versities through  their  extension  depart- 
ments should  not  do  so>  I  think  there  is 
not. 

"One  trouble  is  that  these  farm  advisors 
do  not  themselves  have  the  nscessary  in- 
formation. We,  therefore,  must  first 
educate  them  in  co-operative  marketing.  " 

Extension     Service     Wants    to     Help 
Co-Ops 

The  ultimate  objects  of  the  co-operatives 
associations  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ejc- 
tension  Service,  that  is,  to  increase  the 
net  income  and  improve  the  living  con- 
itions  of  the  farmer,  said  Dr.  C.  E. 
Warburton,  Director  of  extension  work. 
United  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Since  the  aims  of  the  two  great  forces 
are  the  same,  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
should  find  it  easy  to  work  together  in 
harmony  and  with  mutual  benefit,  the 
speaker  said.  While  there  are  some  limita- 
tions to  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered 
co-operatives,  the  extension  service  has, 
in  most  instances,  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  co-ops  during  the  past  15  years. 
However,  the  extension  service  can  and 
should  render  even  greater  assistance  in 
the  future. 

While  a  representative  of  the  extension 
service  is  not  permited  to  serve  as  an 
officer  of  a  co-operative  association, 
transact  business  or  handle  funds  for  it, 
or  enroll  members,  the  county  agent  can 
furnish  data  relative  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  co-operation.  The  agent 
can  advise  as  to  the  type  of  organization 
best  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  and  how  it 
should  be  managed.  In  short,  the  ex- 
tension representatives  are  confidential 
advisors. 

Vocational   Teachers   Are   Aiding 
Co-operatives 

The  public  school  system  of  tSe  United 
States  is  fast  becoming  a  medium  through 
which  the  farmers  of  the  future  can  be  , 
trained  in  co-operation  and  where  farmers 
of  the  pre3ent  can  secure  valuable  co- 
onerative  information,  said  Robert  D. 
Miltby  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education. 

"Co-operatives  can  furnish  the  agricf  I- 
tural  teacher  with  accurate  information 
relative  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
co-oper-iting  dealing  with  such  problems 
as  merchandizing,  dumping,  pooling,  over- 
head costs,  market  demand?,  etc. 
The  Grange  Policy  on   Co-operation 

The  unTualified  support  of  the  Nationil 
Ciran^e  for  the  new  Federal  Fnrm  Boird, 
"in  every  sound  program  brought  for- 
ward for  the  betterment  of  agriculture" 
was  pledged  today  by  Louis  J.  Taber. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  National  Grange  Master, 
in  a  paper  read  for  him  by  Fred  Brenk- 
man,  Washin:{ton  representative  of  the 
Grange. 

The  paper  stated  that  the  Grange 
"only  seeks  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
assistance  in  building  a  co-operative  mar- 
keting program  that  will  bring  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  a  more  contented  and 
prosperous  condition  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  American  standard  of  living.  " 

National  Representation  of  Co-opera- 
tives of  Foremost  Importance 

Urging  that  a  national  Council  be  or- 
ganized to  represent  the  agricultural 
co-OF>erativc8  at  Washington,  C.  O.  Moser, 
president  of  the  American  Cotton  Growers 
Iixchange  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Co-operation,  opened  the 
Institute  sessions  with  a  discussion  of 
present  problems  of  the  co-operative 
movement.  Mr.  Moser  declared  that  the 
foremost  need  of  the  co-operatives  was  a 
national  clearmg  house  which  would  deal 
not  only  with  Congress  and  various 
Federal  Boards,  but  would  aim  to  crystal- 
lize the  thinking  of  the  American  people 
and  particularly  the  American  farmers 
along  the  line  of  co-operation.     He  also 


suggested  the  publication  of  a  co-operative 
journal  as  the  O.Ticial  mouth-piece.  "Co- 
operative marketing}  by  farmer  owned  anH 
controlled  busings  orginizatiorts  is  not 
definitely  a  part  of  our  nittional  agricul- 
tural policy."  said  Mr.  Moser. 

"We  are  assured  of  every  reasonable 
governmental  co-operation  support  from 
the  present  administration.  Its  agencies 
will  genuinely  encourage  and  foster  agri- 
cultural co-operation  in  America:  but  we 
must  realize  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
only  provide  ways  and  means  of  assisting 
the  farmers  in  solving  these  problems. 
The  initiative,  enterprise  and  final  ac- 
complishment of  the  task  must  come  from 
the  farmers  themselves  through  their  co- 
operative organizations. 

Farm     Representation     at     Nation's 
Capitol  is  Explained 

Agricultural  co-operative  associations 
of  America  must  provide  a  more  effective 
machinery  for  representation  in  national 
affairs  warned  Charles  W.  Holman  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  secretary  of  the  In- 
stitute and  secretary  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federation. 

"For  years,"  declared  Mr.  Holman, 
"great  trade  organizations  representing 
business  interests  antagno3tic  to  agricul- 
ture have  had  competent  and  effective 
offices  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
'advising  and  assisting  the  government.' 
There  are  at  least  400  representatives  of 
special  interest  doing  work  of  this  kind  in 
the  Capitol.  Agriculture,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  only  a  handful  of  representatives. 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  co-ojiera- 
tives  businesses  of  this  country  should 
have  an  agency  through  which  they  can 
speak  on  matters  wherein  they  are  un- 
animous and  that  agency  should  be  in  a 
position  to  render  special  services  for  its 
member     organizations. 

National     Co-operative     Council     is 
Founded 

This  new  agency  was  brought  into  being 
to  promote  harmony  of  action  among  the 
farmers'  business  organizations  with  re- 
gard to  nitional  policies  and  programs, 
an  J  to  keep  member  organization)  in- 
formed on  m  Ltters  affsctin-^  their  common 
welfare  The  Council  will  operate  upon  the 
prinjinle  of  unanimous  convint  and  will 
soeak  for  nearly  one  milliin  farm  families 
doin  7  business  of  approximately  one 
billion  dollars. 

The  intention  is  to  make  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  Council  at  W  ishin^- 
ton.  f^.  C.  to  hold  an  annjal  education  >l 
meeting  in  connsction  with  the  sessions  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Co-operation, 
and  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  business  in  the  determina- 
tion of  programs  in  the  winter  of  each 
year  at  some  convenient  point.  Delegates 
attending  the  organization  meeting  were 
enthusiatic  over  the  formation  of  the 
Council  believing  that  the  Council  will 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  agri- 
cultural agencies  in  the  Nation. 

Women  Are  Half  of  Any  Cooperative 

Need  for  women's  participation  in  the 
co-operative  movement  was  stressed  by 
Miss  Verna  Elsinger,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
director,  I  lome  and  Community  Service, 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  talks  before  the  Institute 

"Membership  support,  the  foundation 
on  which  any  co-operative  structure  rests, 
must  come  not  alone  from  the  member- 
farmer  but  from  the  member-family," 
Miss  Elsinger  said: 

"Farming  is  a  mode  of  living  as  well  as 
a  business.  If  one  half  the  family  sup- 
ports the  co-operative  and  the  other  half 
does  not;  if  one  half  is  co-operative- 
minded  and  the  other  half  is  not;  if  one 
half    understands    its    purposes   and    the 
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NO.  9  OF  A  SERIES  OF  AMCO-FED  HERDS 


BUTTER  FAT- 
413.7  lbs. 


How  does  that  average 
compare  with  yours  ? 


Martha  Johanna  Colantha  Dutchland 

1915364.  a  lat  calf  heifer,  made  9646  lb«. 

milk  in  a  lactation  of  208  days. 


Some  of  Mr.  Snyder's  Holsteins.  There  are 

five  1st  calf  heifers  in  this  Amco-Fed  herd. 

They  were  milked  twice  a  day. 

ABUTTER  FAT  average 
of  413.7  lbs.  per  cow 
placed  Mr.  Clarence  Sny- 
der's Holsteins  second 
this  year  in  the  White 
Deer  Valley  Cow  Testing 
Association  (Lycoming 
County, Pa.)  His  milk  aver- 
age was  1 1,404  lbs.  and  his 
profit  over  the  cost  of  pur- 
chased feed  was  $225.27 
per  cow. 

Do  your  figures  come  near  these?  Mr.  Snyder's  splendid  profit 
was  made  possible  by  Amco  i2%  Supplement  Dairy,  which  he 
fed  with  his  own  corn  and  oats.  This  gave  his  herd  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration  and  the  result  was  a  steady  production  of  extra 
rich  milk. 

Wfien  you  have  home-grown  grains  the  cheapest  way  to  supply 
a  balanced  ration  is  to  add  Amco  32%  Supplement  Dairy,  half 
and  half  with  your  grains.  If  you  have  straight  alfalfa  hay,  use 
less  Supplement.  One  bag  mixed  with  two  of  home-grown  grains 
will  give  you  three  bags  of  18  per  cent  dairy  feed,  and  a  good 
economical  milk-check. 

Your  nearest  Authorized  Amco  Agent  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
the  Open  Formula  tag  on  a  bag  of  Amco  Dairy  Supplement. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Open  Formula  is  that  the  amounts 
of  ingredients  are  given,  so  that  you  can  judge  the  value  of  a 
feed  before  buying  it. 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  • 

DIVISION  OFFICE: MUNCY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


AMCO 

f  FEED  MIXINO  SERVICE 


Plants  at:  Peoria,  III.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plants  at:  Powell,  Garland,  and  Worland,  Wyo. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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ScHool  !_iir*cH*5 

The  opening;  of  school  brings  with  it 
the  problem  of  the  school  lunch.  For 
the  old  and  new  pupil  alike  there  is  the 
adjustment  from  the  freedom  of  vacation 
to  the  routine  of  the  school  prof  ram. 

There  is  a  physical  strain  in  this  re- 
adjustment that  is  often  shown  by  a  loss 
of  appetite.  Special  care  must  be  t.tken, 
therefore,  to  see  that  the  child  gets  enough 
to  eat  and  enough  of  the  right  foods. 

When  the  child  starts  off  to  school 
after  a  good  breakfast,  careful  thought 
must  be  given  to  furnishing  him  with  a 
suitable  lunch.  As  the  days  grow  colder 
it  is  increasingly  important  that  there 
should  be  one  hot  dish  provided  for  him 
at  noon  time. 

In  the  larger  schools  where  there  are 
lunch  counters  or  cafeterias  the  responsi- 
bility lies  with  those  in  charge  to  provide 
suitetile  muius.  In  the  smaller  schools 
the  hot  dish  is  a  problem  not  so  easily 
solved. 

In  many  districts  the  children  take  food 
to  school  in  pint  jars,  and  the  jars  are 
heated  in  hot  water  before  noon. 

MiM  Ethel  P.  Jefferds.  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  Circular  1 23,  "The 
Scheol  Lunch,"  gives  a  full  list  of  combina- 
tions suitable  (or  these  pint  jar  lunches. 

She  rscomntends  that  the  school  lunch 
should  contain: 
Milk  in  some  form  as  a  soup,  creamed 

vegetable,   cocoa  or  simply   a   glass  to 

drink. 
Sandwiches     Rye,  entire  wheat  and  oat- 
meal breads  are  best.  Spread  with^buttar* 

For   fillings -Fruits,    vegetables,   eggi. 
cheese  or  fish  may  be  used. 
Vegetables  —May  be  used  in  sandwicbM^ 

in   soups,   or   as  creamed   or   buttered 

V  eg  stables,  or  in  vegetable  salads. 
Fruits     May  be  raw,  baked,  stewed  or 

in  puddings  or  salads.  Dried  fruits  may 

be  used  as  sandwich  fillings. 
Sweets     Simple  cakes,  fruits,  puddings  or 

cookies. 


The  Best-Ever  Preserves 

No  cook  can  be  more  proud  of  any 
preserves  than  the  mother  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  directions  for  preserving  children 
as  advised  by  the  New  Mexico  Bureau 
of  Public  Health. 

"Take  two  or  more  children  of  the 
runabout  age.  If  they  are  bright  eyed, 
rosy-cheeked  youngsters,  so  much  the 
better. 

"Tuck  them  into  bed  early — and  leave 
for  twelve  hours  of  quiet,  restful  sleep. 
Windows  wide  open. 

"  In  the  morning,  dress  them  lightly  and 
set  at  a  table  in  the  brightest,  cheeriest 
comer  of  the  breakfast  room. 

"To  each  child  add  the  following'  One 
small  cup  of  orange  juice:  one  steaming 
dish  of  delicious  nut-brown  'whole-wheat' 
cereal,  several  slices  of  crisp  whole-wheat 
toast,  one  glass  of  milk. 

"Remove  the  children  to  a  grassy  plot 
Add  a  kite,  some  toys  and  mix  thoroughly 

"Cover  all  over  with  a  blue  sky  and 
leave  in  the  sun  until  hr:jwn." 

The  big  value  of  this  recipe  is  that  it 
is  good  all  through  the  summer  months 
and  bears  fruit  far  into  the  winter  in  the 
fine  vitality  and  real  strength  which  the 
summer  time  preserving  method  has 
brought  about. 

Drink  good,  rich  milk  and  rise  to  the 
top. 


A  C^Vtrkrf  Pi  if  tn  RrivKifr  .^i1v<»r 

•~  —  -  —  __  —  ___-        j^      -_ 

Most  women  know  that  salt  and  soda, 
plus  an  aluminum  kettle  and  hot  water, 
are  the  best  and  easiest  methods  known  for 
cleanin'7  silver.  Use  one  teaspoon  salt  and 
on?  of  soda  to  each  quart  of  hot  water.  If 
an  en  imel  kettle  is  used,  place  a  small 
aluminum  utenail  in  tSc  bottom,  or  use  an 
aluminum  kettle  for  the  immersion.  Each 
piece  of  silver  murt  romewhrre  touch  the 
aluminum.  Leave  in  cnly  a  very  few  min- 
ute, rin  e  rn-1  rub  dry.  This  mct'iod  is 
not  ad  .  i  x  !  for  oxi  -lized  silver,  as  the  dark 
gray  denoat  v  ill  be  completely  clirrinit  d. 
It  h'\'-  b*cn  founJ  that  a  tiblespcon  of 
soap  ch'pa  in  an  alurrin jm  kettle  will  do 
the  sa-ne  work  that  the  salt  and  soda  solu- 
tion dees. 


C.ivm  Tk#»m   fUt^  Chyrtt  Over 

With  the  school  days  coming,  it  is  wise 
to  have  the  children  rtart  the  long  grind 
of  daily  attendance  in  the  best  possible 
health.  If  they  hive  had  a  chance  to 
become  healthfully  tnned  by  the  sun. 
if  t'ley  have  been  playing  out-of-doors, 
and  if  they  have  been  e?ting  a  quantity 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  they  ought  to  be 
in  excellent  physical  condition.  Assur- 
ance should  be  made  doubly  sure  by 
having  the  children  visit  the  doctor  and 
dentist  for  an  in'^pection  and  for  taking 
care  of  any  minor  ailments  or  irregularities 
in  their  teeth,  so  that  the  school  term  may 
not  be  interrupted  by  enforced  absences 
after  instruction  has  begun. 


An  Old  Cafeteria  Made  New 


Attractive  names  for  food  and  the  use 
of  bright  colcrs  have  proved  to  be  a  bi? 
influence  in  the  sale  of  foods  in  the  Sinedley 
Junior  High  School  restaurant  in  Ches- 
ter. Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  Wo- 
men's Home  Companion,  in  an  article  re- 
porting the  project  conducted  by  the 
Philadelphia   Inter-State  Da  ry  Council. 

Before  t'le  experiment  was  started,  the 
pupih  ."pent  ten  crnt  ■  out  of  every  dollar 
of  t'lcir  lunch  mon;y  for  brightly  colored 
sweets,  while  they  now  spend  but  five 
ccntj.  An  even  more  important  discovery 
is  that  the  pupils  are  choosing  of  their 
own  free  will  the  foods  that  make  up  a 
balanced    ration. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  experiment 
it  was  found  that  when  milk  was  served  in 
amber  glasses  the  sales  shot  up.  A  graham 
cracker  supplied  with  each  bottle  of  milk 
at  no  extra  cost  increased  the  milk  sales 
eighty  per  cent  over  the  former  average. 
Lettuce  sandwiches  done  up  in  green 
waxed  paper  went  like  hot  dogs. 

Not  a  single  sale  was  made  of  corn- 
starch pudding  for  a  nickel  a  dish  in  the 
familiar  white  saucers.  Between  the  first 
and  second  periods  of  the  same  iiioming 
the  cornstarch  puddings  were  emptied 
into  green  glass  sherbet  cups.  During  the 
rest  of  the  lunch  hour  this  chanje  from 
saucers  to  the  colored  glassware  could  not 
be  made  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  sales. 

In  general,  the  secret  of  success  in 
this  experiment  conducted  by  the  Du:ry 
Council,  says  the  Women's  I  lome  Com- 
panion, lies  in  avoiding  monotony  and  in 


preparing  surprises.     Any  sales  trick  will 
wear  out  if  overworked. 

Baked  apple  is  a  dessert  that  did  not 
sell  itself,  but  when  a  scoop  of  ice  cream 
was  added,  and  a  sign  advertised  it  as  a 
Happy-go-lucky  at  ten  cents,  there  were 
not  enough  baked  apples  to  supply  the 
demand.  When  fruit  salad  was  labeled 
Babe  Ruth's  Home  Plate  the  sales  jumped 
Salads  of  apple,  raiuns  and  celery  noeded 
only  the  sign.  Collegiate  Salad,  to  ciuse 
a  four  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  the 
sales  over  previous  records  Prune  salad 
with  no  name  caused  a  drop  in  sales. 

The  only  creamed  soup  the  children 
favored  was  tomato,  probably  because  of 
its  color  and  seasoning.  One  day  clam 
chowder  appeared  on  the  menu  with  a 
novel  name.  Treasure  Island  Chow,  and 
the  sales  rose  to  spectacular  heights. 

Color  was  made  use  of  not  only  in  the 
foods  served,  but  in  the  school  cafeteria 
itself  which  had  been  decorated  in  such 
ways  as  with  bright  oilcloth  tablecovers, 
china,  and  student's  art  posters. 

"Mothers  with  recalcitrant  husbands 
and  children  can  perhaps  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  experience  of  this  cafeteria,"  de- 
clares an  editorial  in  the  same  magazine. 
An  appeal  to  the  color  sense,  to  childrens' 
imaginations,  to  their  love  of  surprises  and 
to  the  adolescent  hero  worship  have 
proved  aids  in  establishing  better  eating 
habits. 

A  full  report  of  this  project  has  been 
written  in  booklet  form  by  "Happy" 
Goldsmith.  ar>d  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Diary  Council. 


Old  Standbvs  in  New  Form 

Escalloped  Eggplant 
Cook  eggplant  fifteen  minutes  in  boiling 
salted  water  to  cover.  Drain  and  peel 
off  skin.  Chop  pulp,  add  seasoning,  to- 
matoes, onion  and  green  peppers,  cut  fine. 
Turn  into  buttered  baking  dish,  cover 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  untiL 
crumbs  are  dry.  H| 

Swiss  Chard 

Cut  leaves  from  stems,  boil  in  united 
water  until  tender.    Serve  as  spin  ich. 

Cut  the  stems  into  two  inch  piicis  and 
boil  in  salted  water  until  tender  S?rve 
with  white  sauce  to  which  has  been  ad  Jed 
two  tablespoons  grated  cheese.  They  are 
ejpecially  good  served  with  I  lollandiate 
sauce. 

Hollandatse  Sauce 

Vz  cup  butter 

I    tbsp    lemon  juice  or  vinegar. 

Yolks  of  2  eggs 

'/4   teaspoon  salt 

Few  grains  cayenne. 

Wash  butter,  di^ride  in  three  pieces: 
put  one  piece  in  a  sauce  pan  with  vinegar 
or  Lmon  juice  an  I  egg  yolks:  plice  sauce 
pan  in  a  larger  one  contiinin;  boiling 
water,  and  stir  constantly  with  a  wire 
whisk.  Add  secon.d  piece  of  butter,  and. 
as  mixture  thickens,  third  piece.  Remove 
from  fire  and  add  salt  and  cayenn:  If 
left  over  fire  a  moment  too  long  it  will 
serarate.  By  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  the  trouble  will  be  corrected.  If  a 
richer  sauce  is  desired,  add  one-half  tea- 
spoon hot  water  and  one-half  tablespoon 
heavy   cream. 


Baked  Tomatoes 

Wipe,  and  remove  a  thin  slice  from 
stem  end  of  six  smooth,  medium  sized 
tomatoes.  Take  out  seeds  and  pulp,  and 
drain  off  most  of  the  liquid.  Add  an 
equal  quantity  of  bread  crumbs,  reason 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a  few  drops  of 
onion  juice,  and  refill  to-natoes  with 
mixture.  Place  in  a  buttered  pan,  sprinkle 
with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake  twenty 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Two  tablespoons 
each,  chopped  green  peppers  an  i  onion  are 
an  improvement. 

Who  Is  She? 

She  doesn't  like 
A  shady  joke. 
She  doesn't  hike. 
She  doesn't  smoke. 

She  doesn't  swear. 
She  never  flirts. 
She  doesn't  wear 
Those  shortened  skirts. 

She  doesn't  dance, 
She  doesn't  sing; 
And,  goofs  in  pants 
Don't  mean  a  thiiig. 

She  doesn't  use 
The  beauty  salves. 
But  won't  refuse 
To  show  her  calves. 

You  ask  her  name? 
Well,  that's  a  wow  — 
She's  not  a  dame. 
She's  just  a  cowl 

— The  Cowbell 
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Oatmeal  Porridge  Identified 
With  Scotchmen  in 
Sam  Johnson's  Dictionary 

All  through  the  ages,  according  to  hiH- 
torians,  porrid^  has  been  a  main  dish, 
bcinj  particularly  i.-'entified  with  Scot- 
land where  it  has  Iways been  a. staple  food. 
Dr.  Samuel  Jo!  n  ot,  w!io  wrote  a 
famous  diction  ry  in  the  18th  century, 
defined  o:its  as  "a  grain  which  in  England 
is  generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scot- 
land supports  the  people.  A  Scotchman, 
reading  this  definition,  retorted,  "True 
enough,  and  where  will  you  find  such  fine 
horses  as  in  Elngland,  or  such  fine  men  as 
in  Scotland.?" 

Were  Dr.  Johnson  living  today  he 
would  be  much  surprised  to  find  oatmeal 
not  only  a  food  for  .Scotchman,  but  one 
of  the  most  popular  breakfast  cereals  for 
people  of  all  nationalities. 

As  you  ate  your  oatmsal,  or  perhaps 
it  was  some  ot!ier  whole  grain  cereal,  for 
breakfast  this  morning,  did  you  stop  to 
think  of  the  health  you  were  eating  with 
every  spoonful':*  "A  cooked  cereal  is  a  good 
milk  carrier,  a  good  method  of  having  a 
warm  food  for  breakfast,  and  if  the  cereal 
chosen  is  a  whole  one.  an  excellent  means 
of  adding  to  the  daily  supply  of  iron." 
states  r^r.  Lydia  J.  Roberts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

The  n  itritive  value  of  cereals  is  mainly 
in  the  carbohydrates  present,  although 
tSey  cont  lin  some  protein,  a  little  fat  and 
some  mineral  matter  and  vitamins.  The 
coarse  cereals  contain  more  minerals  and 
vitamin  B.  Cooking  cereals  with  milk  in- 
creases their  food  value  and  adds  to  the 
flavor. 

A  well-cooked  cereal  at  least  once  a  day 
for  every  child  and  during  the  years  of  rapid 
growth,  one  kind  for  breakfast  and  an- 
otlier  r.->r  supper,  is  advocated  by  Dr. 
Hannah  MzK.  Lyons  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  Children, 
especially,  need  energy-producing  foods. 

Raisins,  dates  and  figs  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  cereal  dishes.  For  variety, 
try  sliced  bananas,  prunes,  baked  apple, 
berries  or  peaches.  These  fruit  additions 
increase  the  food  value  and  palatability 
and  keep  the  breakfast  menu  interesting. 
Breakfast  dishes  are  not  the  only  use  of 
cereal  products.  They  may  be  used  in 
puddings,  escalloped  vegetable  dishes  and 
for  stuffing  peppers  and  tomatoes. 


. 


Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Incorporated 


r;«n«ral  Officaa 
Flint  Building.   PhiUdalphia 

A  rO'M)>crativr  movement  estaulivhed  lor 
lh«  ditsmminiCi  >n  of  information  and 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
dialribution  of  dairy  product*  and  their 
food   value   in   nutrition. 

AfTiliatad    with    the   National    Dairy 
Council 

Officera 

Dr.  ('lyde  L.  King.  Prcaident 

H.  D.  Allebach,  Vice  Preiident 

R.  W.  Balderaton,  Executive  Secretary 

R.  J.  Harbiioo.  Jr..  Treaaurer 

Dapartmantal  Branch** 

C.     I.     Cohee.     Director    Quality     Control 

Oapartment 
Lydia  M.  Broecker,  Nutrition  Department 
Oti  Roae  Macan.  Dramatic  Department 
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Save  Money 


on  your 


Feed  Bill 
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WHEN  you  have  feed  de- 
livered to  your  barn, 
the  dealer  is  forced  to 
charge  you  not  only  for  the 
feed  but  for  the  services  of 
handling,  storing,  and  deliv- 
ering that  feed. 

There  are  three  ways  that 
you  can  save  money  on  your 
Purina  feed  bill: 

IHaul  it  yourself  right 
•  from  the  car  and  thus 
save  the  dealer  expense  of 
handling  and  delivery. 

PURIN 

For  36  Years  Makers 

fOllLTRY  .  .  .  C»WS 
CALVES  .  .  .  HOGS 


2  By  paying  cash  for  your 
•  feed  you  save  the  dealer 
bookeeping,  interest  on 
credit.  He  can  pass  this 
saving  on  to  you. 

3  There  is  still  another 
•  way  to  save  on  Purina. 
Buy  your  fall  supply  now 
and  get  a  quantity  price. 

By  saving  these  service 
charges,  the  dealer  will  be 
able  to  make  you  some  real 
savings  on  your  feed  bill. 

PURINA     MILLS 
854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ILLS 


of  PURINA  CHOWS 

STF.KRS  .  .  .  SHhhH 
.  .  .  IIORSF-S  .  .  . 


Milk  Plant  Fraud  Brings  Heavy  Fine 


All  plants  where  milk  is  received  from 
farmers  and  payments  made  on  the  basis 
of  Babcock  butterfat  tests  are  being 
thoroughly  investigated  by  field  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  floods  and  Chemistry. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
according  to  a  statement  by  Director. 
Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg. 

Several  violations  in  which  many 
farmers  suffered  a  loss  have  been  unearthed 


during  the  past  (ew  months  and  the 
parties  responsible  prosecuted  A  second 
violation  by  one  of  the  largest  milk  buyers 
in  the  southeastern  counties  has  prompted 
the  Bureau  to  issue  another  warning  to 
all  milk  dealers. 

The  Bureau  makes  clear  that  under- 
reading  the  test  so  as  to  underpay  farmers 
is  the  most  vicious  kind  of  fraud  and  makes 
the  responsible  parties  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$100  to  $1,000  or  a  9-month  jail  sentence. 


"All  plants  paying  for  milk  on  the 
butterfat  basis  are  required  to  employ 
comp)etent  and  licensed  testers.  Under 
reading  as  well  as  over-reading  tests  within 
slight  variations  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
care  and  competency  on  the  part  of 
testers  but  when  the  majority  of  tests  at 
one  plant  are  consistently  under-read  to 
the  extent  of  from  one-third  to  one  per 
cent  or  more,  it  is  clear  that  such  varia- 
tions are  a  plain  attempt  to  defraud  pro- 


ducers by  siibmittin  ;  reports  showinti  low 
tests  and  making  payments  accordingly. 
"The  Department's  representatives  are 
continuing  the  thorough  check-up.  started 
several  months  ago.  of  the  activities  of 
all  the  milk  plants  and  the  accuracy  of 
tests  made  by  testers.  In  all  cases  where 
discrepancies  are  found  legal  actions  will 
be  instituted  against  thr  persons  resfKins- 
ible.  and  licenses  of  incompetent  and 
careless  testers  will  be  revoked." 
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pasture  expert    „^    . 

^  *  Grazing  sure  is  better  on  our  farm 

C  p  p  A  1/ 1  M  ^ .  since  the  Boss  limes  our  pasture  and 
J  r  U  rM\  1 1^  V-» .  fertilizes  it  every  four  years  with  1,000 
{x>unds  of  0-10-10  per  acre.  We  save  our  energy  to  make  milk 
now  that  we  only  have  to  work  a  couple  of  hours  to  fill  up  on 
luscious,  succulent,  green  feed. 

"Before  our  pasture  w^as  fertilized  we  spent  all  day  and  half 
the  night  searching  for  a  little  good  grass.  We  had  to  be  fed 
in  the  bam  to  keep  us  producing  milk.  The  Boss  got  tired  of 
most  of  his  milk  check  going  for  feeds  and  decided  to  try  fer- 
tilizing an  acre  of  pasture  for  each  cow. 

"The  lime,  phosphorus,  and  potash  brought  back  clovers  and 
good  grasses  and  crowded  out  the  weeds.  This  treatment  in 
the  Fall  and  a  nitrogen  top-dressing  in  the  Spring  keeps  our 
pasture  in  tip-top  shape.  No  wonder  we  are  contented  cows." 

For  free  literature  on  the  proper  ferlilizttlion  of  fHinlurfi 
vommunicale  uith: 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 
N.  V.  POTASH   EXPORT,  MY. 

of  Amttardam,  Holland 

19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 


The»e  three  plott  of  ■  fertlliter  teat  In  a  Marrtand  paature  ahow  the  value  of  the  proper  fcr- 
tlliirr  trratmrnt.  The  plot  at  left  was  fertllited  with  l.noo  poundt  of  0-10-0  per  acre.  The 
center  plot  received  l.iiflOpounda  of  0-10-Oand  I  ton  of  »round  limeatone  per  acre.  The  plot 
at  right  received  1,000  pounds  ofO- 10-10  and  I  ton  of  limestone  per  acre.  Addition  of  potash 
resalted  in  a  lo.uuo  pound  increase  <n  the  amount  of  green  weight  produced 
per  acre  in  three  months'  time. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers'    Association 

The    following    .itati.stics   show    the 

average  operations  of  all  t!ie  Inter 

State  Milk   Producers'   A.isociation 

field  men  in  connection  with  testing, 

weighing   and    general    membership 

work,  for  the  month  of  July,   1929. 

No  Tests  Made  9587 

No   Plants  Investigated  30 

No.  Membership  Calls    .  .        220 

No.  Calls  on  Members       .        240 

No.  New  Members  Signsd.        55 

No.  Cows  Sij^ned 425 

No,  Transfers  Made.  ...  10 

No.  Meetinpf  Attmded.     .  3 

No.  AttLnJin^  N!eetin3s  .        184 
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As  Seen  in  Delaware 


Robi:rt  W.  Balderston 
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4-H  Dairy  Club  Boys  Hold 
Dairy  Show 

Members  of  the  4-11  Clubs  of  Mercer, 
Monmouth  and  Middlesex  Counties,  New 
Jersey,  held  their  Sixth  Annual  I'ri- 
County  Junior  Cottle  Show,  in  the  .State 
Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  August 
23rd. 

The  Show  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Yardville  Junior  Dairy  Club  of  Merc-rr 
County,  was  quite  elaborate.  There 
were  39  1  lolsteins,  16  Guernseys  and  12 
Jerseys  shown  and  competition  for  the 
various  prizes  was  quite  keen 

The  Judges  were,  John  R  Danks.  of 
Winterthur  Farms.  Winterthur.  Del.;  J. 
P.  Broadhurst,  of  Locust  Grove  Farm, 
Westville.  N.  J  :  R.  G.  Connelly,  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  A.  S.  Barnhart, 
also  of  New  Brunswick. 


Penna.  New  Milk 

Regulations 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

the  human  hand  coming  in  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bottle  or  in  con- 
tact with  the  caps. 

This  act,  which  became  a  law  the  second 
day  of  May,  1929.  is  now  in  effect.  Field 
forces  of  the  State  Department  of  Health 
are  making  surveys  of  conditions  at  the 
present  time  with  a  view  to  enforcing  the 
act. 

Dairy  farmers  have  much  to  gain  from 
this  law.  The  provisions  which  require 
inspection  of  the  farms  will  operate  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  milk  shed 
in  brief  periods  of  shortage.  The  entire 
act.  if  profierly  enforced,  will  do  much  to- 
ward giving  greater  confidence  in  the  milk 
supply  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public 
and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  increased 
consumption  of  milk. 


Proposed  Chang^es  in  the 

Assocation  By-Laws 

(Continuad  from  page  1) 

by  repreaentatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  in  view  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  co-operative  thought  as 
exemplified  by  present-day  co-operative 
legislation,  the  Association  might  find  it 
necessary  at  some  future  time  to  modify  its 
form  of  organization.  In  order  to  facilitate 
such  action,  an  additional  clause  is  sug- 
gested for  the  contract. 

Neither  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  by-lawa  nor  the  proposed  additional 
clause  in  the  contract  will  in  any  way 
affect  the  policy  of  the  Aaaociation  or  it* 
method  of  doing  businesa.  The  present 
practices  of  the  Association  were  thorough- 
ly approved  by  the  government  represen- 
tatives and  their  suggestion  was  that  these 
changes  be  made  for  the  sole  purp>ose  of 
keeping  the  legal  structure  in  line  with  our 
progressive  and  successful  policies. 


Selecting  the  Dairy  Bull 

In  selecting  a  dairy  bull  on  the  basis  of 
the  records  of  his  ancestors  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  records  were  made,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
An  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  at  Beltsville.  Md.,  showed  that 
when  cows  were  milked  and  fed  three 
times  a  day  instead  of  twice,  confined  in 
box  stalls  instead  of  in  stanchions,  fed 
enough  to  make  them  fat  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  in  ordinary  flesh,  and  bred  to 
freshen  at  intervals  of  15  months  instead 
of  12  the  production  was  increased  50 
per  cent. 

A  herd  improvement  association  record 
of  400  pounds  of  butterfat.  if  made  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions,  the  bureau 
says,  is  equal  to  an  advanced  registry  or 
register  of  merit  record  of  600  pounds. 


Sentimental  regard  for  a  bull  is  always 
misplaced. 


National  Dairy  Show 

Details  of  the  various  feature  programs 
in  connection  with  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  Mj.,  arc 
rapidly  being  worked  out. 

The  prize  list  for  cattle  in  the  show  is 
now  being  distributed.  The  total  prizes 
for  the  five  leading  dairy  breeds  will  ag- 
gregate $30,000.  Special  ribbons,  medals 
and  cups  are  also  to  be  competed  for  in 
addition  to  the  money  prizes. 

A.  C.  Ragsdale,  will  be  superintendent 
of  the  cattle  department. 

The  St.  Louis  National  Poultry  Show  to 
be  held  in  St.  Louis,  October  1 4th  to  !9th. 
as  a  division  of  the  National  Dairy  .Show 
promises  an  outstanding  display 

The  4-11  Club  program  at  the  National 
Diary  Show  provides  an  interesting  pro- 
gram. It  will  include  dairy  cattle  judging 
contests,  dairy  demonstrations,  club  cat- 
tle exhibits,  allowing  contests,  poultry 
demonstrations  and  club  camp  activities. 
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The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Rehoboth,  Del- 
aware, asked  me  to  till  them  about  t!ie 
w»rk  of  the  Int;r-StJt;  Milk  Producers' 
A  Moci'jtion,  and  its  services  to  the  farmers 

of  Delaware. 

■.  I-  .-II. I  I.I 

in     tiavcllllK.    pai  Licuiaiijr     tiiii/uKii    liic 

full  length  of  Delaware,  it  was  of  interest 
to  observe  tlie  varied  types  of  farming 
t'irou$;hout  the  three  counties  of  this 
State. 

Fdf.Ti  prictices  in  many  parts  of  the 
intjr-St  ti  Milli  [Producers'  Association 
t.-rritjry  seem  quiti;  strange  to  travelers 
from  other  sertion*  within  the  territory; 
li  tcviie  they  have  many  specialized  crops 
th^t  are  grown  only  in  certain  limited 
section!. 


quantities  of  other  Delaware  fruits  and  of 

vegetables  in  addition   to  their  delicious 

grapes. 

As  one  goes  further  south  in  Delaware, 

across  Kent  County  into  Sussex  County. 
-  _  . :_» »: :_  ...l.:.L  .U-  <-, 

<J*SW    V«^aSS^9     aBafc\*     *•     0%<^»a^«*a     •••     avaa*^^**     »■••>     .— . 

mers  specialize  in  their  crops  quite  highly. 
In  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Nassau 
Receiving  Station  the  farmers  have  for 
some  years  specialized  in  the  production 
of  soy  beans  for  seed.  They  are  now  grow- 
ing a  large  acreage  of  i>eas  and  bush  lima 
bean*  for  the  neighboring  canneries. 
These  beans  are  hauled,  vines  and  all.  to 
the  "viner"  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of 
which  is  illustrated  below.  The  peas  or 
lima  beans,  as  the  case  may  be,  arc.   by 


Farm  of  Frank  S.  Biddle.  New  Caatle,  Delaware 


The  farmer  in  many  of  the  wheat  grow- 
ing sections  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land has  always  let  his  wheat  stand  in  the 
shock  until  threshing  time,  but  in  north- 
ern Delaware  we  see  the  round  stacks  il- 
lustrated in  the  accompanying  photograph 
taken  along  the  splendid  new  duPont 
I  lighway  near  McDonough  Station.  These 
are  the  farm  buildings  of  Mr.  Frank  B 
BidJle.  New  Castle,  R.  D.,  Del.,  who 
delivers  his  milk  to  a  Wilmington  buyer. 
(You  will  note  in  the  illustration  the  con- 
venient hand  cart  which  he  has  run  down 
to  the  concrete  pavement  from  which  the 
passing  truck  will  take  the  milk.) 

Wheat  can  be  left  in  these  stacks  for 
quite  some  time  until  it  is  convenient  for 
the  custom  thresher  to  come  around. 

Farmers  in  this  section,  in  addition  to 
growing  large  crops  of  wheat  for  market, 
also  raise  tomatoes  and  sweet  com  for  the 
many  canneries   throughout   this  section. 

Between  Smyrna  and  Dover  are  many 
successful  vineyards.  This  is  a  small 
section  where  the  climate  seems  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  grape  culture, 
and  the  farmers  have  long  depended  on 
the  few  acres  of  vineyards  for  a  part  of 
their  income  through  sales  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  local  markets.  In  these 
days,  roadside  stands  are  a  feature  along 
the  duPont  1  lighway.     At  these  are  sold 


means  of  delicate  machinery,  shelled  from 
the  pods,  fanned,  and  then  shipped  to  the 
cannery.  There  are  many  of  the  "  vinsrs  " 
throughout  the  territory  at  convenient 
points.  The  peas  and  beans  when  shelled 
can  be  hauled  quite  long  distances  so  that 
there  are  but  few  cinneriea  throughout 
the  territory.     The  returns  for  such  crops 


"Vinaing"  house  for  shellinc  lima 
beans  and  peas 

are  very  good.  The  average  return  per 
acre  for  lima  beans  this  year  is  estimated 
at  about  $75.00.  Good  land  will  return  as 
as  much  as  $100.00  per  acre. 

In  all  these  sections  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  our  farmers  are  combining  the 
dairy  industry  with  these  other  specialized 
activities,  so  that  as  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  all  are 
equally  interested  in  the  dairy  cow. 


Louisiana  Farm  Impressions 

(Continuad  from  page  6) 
large  quantities.  After  a  fermentation 
process  to  kill  the  plant  it  is  hung  on  wire 
fences  or  spread  out  on  the  ground  to  dry 
and  when  ready  for  market  it  is  baled  and 
shipped  to  the  automobile  manufacturers 
who  use  it  for  making  the  comfortable 
seats  of  our  present  day  passenger  motor 
cars. 

i  he  most  important  orchard  industry 
in  Louisiana  seems  to  be  the  growing  of 
pecan  nuts.  The  farmstead  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  may  generally  have 
a  few  peach,  lemon  and  orange  trees  around 
it.  but  there  were  no  commerical  peach 
orchards  seen  after  leaving  Georgia  an  J 
the  commercial  growing  of  oranges  an  J 
lemons  is  limited  to  very  small  areas  in 
Louisiana. 

Since  the  ground  is  so  moist  most  of  the 
year  the  humble  mule  has  not  as  yet  been 
widely  supplanted  by  the  tractor  and  most 
of  the  equipment  of  the  various  types  of 
plantations  is  on  the  basis  of  not  more 
than  the  two-mule  team.  Labor  L  ing 
cheap  there  has  not  been  the  incentive  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  man  power 
throughout  this  area.  We  saw  negro 
women  cutting  corn  for  silage  at  $1  per 
day  without  board.  We  were  told  the 
usual  wages  for  men  were  about  $1.25  per 
day.  Likewise  the  8  hour  day  has  not  as 
yet  made  its  appearance  in  southern  agri- 
culture. All  the  workers  are  in  the  fielJ 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  making  in 
many  cases  I  I  hours  a  day  of  actual  work. 
The  hot  moist  climate  has  a  very  de- 
pressing effect  in  summer  time  to  the 
Northern  visitor  who  finds  it  difficult  to 
put  as  much  eni.rgy  into  things  as  those 
whom  he  sees  all  around  him  and  who  are 
acclimated.  It  was  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  visiting  the  South 
in  the  summer  for  the  first  time  whether 
it  was  a  good  proposition  for  Northerners 
to  pick  up  stakes  and  move  to  the  far 
South  without  seriously  considering 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  able  for 
some  time  to  come  to  have  their  usual 
strength,  energy  and  vigor  under  con- 
ditions so  entirely  different  from  those  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  at  home. 

After  all.  though  we  enjoyed  visiting 
nfw  scenes  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
kindly  folk  whom  we  visited,  perhaps  the 
best  thing  for  the  majority  of  us  to  do  is 
to  be  content  in  that  environment  in 
which  we  have  been  brought  up  and  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed.  As 
one  of  the  party  said  on  the  way  home.  "  1 
always  enjoy  traveling,  but  1  come  home 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  my  own  home 
surroundings. " 


The  Crop  Prospects 


The  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice has  issued  the  following  estimates  for 
Pennsylvania  as  of  August  the  1st: 

Corn:  3.000,000  bushels  more  than  last 
year,  but  2,560,00  less  than  the  5-year 
average. 

Wheat:  3.200,000  bushels  more  than 
last  year,  but  1.500,000  less  than  the 
5-year  average. 

Oats:  3,600,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year  and  6,100.000  less  than  the  5-year 
average. 

Rye:  500,000  more  than  last  year.  40.- 
000  bushels  less  than  the  5-year  average. 


Potatoes:  5.000.000  bushels  less  than 
last  year.  2,000.000  more  than  the  5-year 
average. 

Tobacco:  2.000.000  pounds  more  than 
last  year,  700.000  pwunds  less  than  the 
5-year  average. 

Hay:  500.000  tons  less  than  last  year, 
50.000  tons  less  than  the  3-year  average. 

Appiea:  2,250,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year.  3.600.000  less  than  the  5-year  aver- 
age. 

Peaches:  750,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year,  400,000  less  than  the  5-year  average. 


New  Milking  System 

On  Federal  Dairy  Farms 

(Continuad  from  paga  1) 

in  the  same  tank.  It  is  possible,  he  says, 
to  go  a  step  farther  and  bottle  the  milk 
under  vacuum,  using  the  principles  now 
commonly  employed  in  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Milk  thus  handled  would 
make  the  entire  journey  from  cow  to  con- 
sumer without  contact  with  the  air  until 
opened  for  use. 

Tests  of  the  bacterial  content  produced 
under  this  new  system,  made  by  the 
division  of  market  milk  investigations, 
have  shown  some  remarkably  low  counts. 
Over  a  five  months'  period,  the  average 
bacterial  content,  as  taken  from  the  glass 
containers,  was  3.460  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, and  from  the  vacuum  tank  3,780 
per  cubic  centimeter.  On  four  days  of 
this  period  the  milk  was  pasteurized  in 
the  vacuum  tank  at  145  degrees  for  30 
minutes:  the  average  bacterial  count  of 
the  raw  milk  in  the  tank  before  pasteur- 
ization was  3,590  and  after  pasteurization 
and  cooling  it  was  55  per  cubic  centimeter, 
indicating  a  very  high  efficiency  for  pas- 
teurization under  this  system. 


Feed  for  Fall 

The  farmer  who  is  making  the 
i      f  ur.    J-!..,-  __i :_.  I 

looking  ahead.  He  plants  his  grass 
and  grain  this  fall  knowing  that 
this  fall's  planting  will  produce 
results  only  after  a  long  winter. 
He  breeds  with  a  view  to  increasing 
his  production  and  reducing  his 
cost  of  production  not  this  fall  but 
two  years  from  this  fall.  And  he 
buys  feed  to  supplement  his  home- 
grown grain  and  roughage  both  to 
make  this  fall's  milk  and  to  keep 
his  herd  in  trim  to  produce  econom- 
ically season  after  season  for  many 
years. 

The  complete  co-operative  feed 
purchasing  program  conducted  by 
a  large  group  of  these  farmers 
through  their  F^astern  States  Farm- 
ers' Exchange  is  based  upon  this 
sound  method  of  feeding.  Eastern 
States  feeds  are  blends  of  ingre- 
dients calculated  to  so  supplement 
home-grown  supplies  as  to  keep 
cows  producing  milk  and  producing 
calves  profitably  for  their  owners. 

Low  cost  per  unit  of  production 
is  the  aim  of  Eastern  States  feeds. 
It  is  in  the  regions  where  herd 
improvement  records  have  been 
kept  most  consistently  on  the  use 
of  Eastern  States  feeds  that  these 
rations  are  most  consistently  fed. 
Dairymen  in  these  associations 
have  six  years  of  accurate  figures 
to  show  that  Eastern  States  feeds 
make  milk  economically  from  day 
to  day,  and  splendid  herds  of  cattle 
to  show  that  Eastern  States  feeds 
grow  young  stock  well  and  keep 
the  milkers  in  good  shape  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Where  Records  Are  Kept 

Eastern  States  Feeds 

Prove  Their  Worth 

These  are  the  feeds  you  should 
use  the  year  round  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  cows  in  the  fall.  They 
include  a  quality  ration  for  the 
varying  needs  of  the  dairymen  and 
breeders  who  are  insisting  upon 
successful  feeding  programs. 

No  farmer  is  too  small  and  none 
too  large  to  benefit  from  Eastern 
States  service.  If  you  are  also 
thinking  of  trying  the  service  which 
thousands  are  endorsing  with  their 
patronage,  write  the  office  for 
information. 

^askTH  J>lales  fVimiPPs"  |;X(-hange 


A   non-siock,    non-profit   organittdion, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  leroes 

HEADQUARTERS: 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUTTES 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL 
SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  |>lanning 

Educational 
Entertainment 

For  your  Community,  Local  or  Chih 
Meeting. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  "Milk  for  Health'*  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lectures  and  Speakers 

on  Health  Programs 

ARE  AVAILABLE 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 
Lantern  Slides  Literature 

Posters 
Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  etc. 

ARE  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Write  ua  for  detailed  information  and  programs 

Let  us  assist  in  Planning 

Your  Entertainment 

Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  S«:retary 

FLINT  BUILDING 
219  North  Broad  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 

AT 

MARTIN  C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS  CO. 

143-5-7  East  Front  St.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Cattle  Stanchions,  Water  Cups,  Carriers  installed  if  desired. 
Estimates  given.  Manure  Spreaders,  Fodder  Cutters  &  Hammers. 
Feed  Mixing  Machines.  $33.00  to  $37.50;  very  handy  machine  to 
have. 

De  Laval  Separator,  Sanitary  Milking  Pails,  Cans,  etc.  Farm 
Supplies  in  General;  also  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 


I       American  Institute  of  Co-operation 

I  (Continued  (rom  page  7) 


(Continued  (rom  page  7) 

Other  half  does  not.  the  organization   is 
doomed  to  failure. " 

The  good  co-operator  was  defined  as 
one  who  knows,  and  acts.  He  votes,  he 
attends  meetings,  he  expresses  his  ideas, 
he  takes  part  in  membership  campaigns 
or  production  campaigns,  or  whatever 
may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  organiza- 
tion A  sense  of  fellowship  with  other 
members  and  a  perspective  enabling  him 
to  view  the  co-operative  venture  as  a 
great  cause  were  named  as  other  quali- 
fications necessary  to  the  good  co-operator. 

"Not  co-operative  marketing  but  co- 
operative living  is  our  goal,"  Miss  Ellsinger 
declared.  "We  seek  those  things  for  rural 
life  which  will  contribute  to  a  full,  well- 
rounded,  richly-satisfying  existence  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country.  We  would  transmit  to  the  youth 
of  today  and  tomorrow  a  love  of  farming,  a 
sense  of  its  dignity,  an  appreciation  of  iu 
beauty.  This  demands  that  farming  shall 
be  made  profitable  and  farm  life  satisfying. 
Toward  the  attainment  of  that  goal  our 
collectiv  efforU  are  enlisted  in  co- 
operative organization." 

New  Entland  Co-Op  Purchaaing 
Explained 

The  function  of  a  co-operative  purchas- 
ing service,  such  a*  is  provided  by  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Elxchange,  is  to 
employ  knowledge  and  research  in  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  raw  material 
for  use  in  the  production  of  farm  crops, 
said  John  D.  Zink.  Springheld.  Mass. 

Mr.  Ziak  told  h«w  his  orgenizetion  is 
purchasing    various    commodities    of    the 
very  best  quality  for  its  members. 
Co-operative   Insurance  is  Discussed 

Through  co-operative  insurance  com- 
panies, many  of  the  hazards  of  the  farmer 
are  being  eliminated,  stated  Murray  D. 
Lincoln,  general  manager  of  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  corporation. 

New  Dairy   Problems   Rise  From 
National   Mergers 

A  warning  that  milk  producers  serving 
urban  markets  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  meet  changed  conditioni  in  the 
milk  industry,  was  uttered  by  Harry 
Hartke.  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  preei- 
dent  of  the  National  Co-operative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation. 

"Never  before  has  the  public  had  such 
a  great  interest  and  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  dairy  inJuetry, "  he  said. 
"The  banka  are  lettding  it  millioni  of  dol- 
lars and  we  see  the  stocks  of  the  large 
private  companies  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  We  hear  of  manufacturers 
and  distributors  disposing  of  their  busi- 
nesses to  these  combines. 
Managers  Should  Have  Personal  Con- 
tact With  Members 

Personal  contact  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  success  of  any  co-operative  associa- 
tion and  the  management  must  keep  this 
in  mind,  said  Sam  L.  Morley.  general 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers 
Association. 

"Unless  the  management  is  farmer- 
minded  and  can  see  tilings  as  the  farmer 
sees  them,  success  will  be  hard  to  achieve," 
Mr.  Morley  said.  "There  is  something 
more  to  co-operative  marketing  than  the 
saving  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  farmer 
wants  to  meet  the  manager  of  his  associa- 
tion face  to  face;  to  discuss  his  problems 
and  the  manager  must  be  in  position  to 
show  that  farmer  that  his  association  is 
not  only  rendering  a  service,  but  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  each  Farmer  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  Co-operative 
marketing  must  become  a  part  of  you, 
must  be  a  religion,  and  you  must  be  evan- 
gelists preaching  the  goepel  of  co-opera- 
tion." 


"Know  Your  Markets  and  Your 
Competition" 

"Know    your    markets   and    know    the 
competition  which  your  commodity  must 
face. "  was  the  advice  given  to  co-opera- 
tive leaders  by  Nils  A.  Olsen.   Washing- 
ton. D.  C  chief  of  th<>  Rnrrnn  of  Aori<.iil. 
tural    Economics        "Co-operative    asso- 
ciations can  provide  effective  machinery 
through  which  products  may  flow  to  mar- 
ket, but  their  success  in  no  small  measure 
will  hinge  u|x>n  the  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom   with    which    they   move    those   pro 
ducts  to  the  markets  of  the  world." 
Aaka  Through  Organization  of 
Dairyman 
Appealing  to  the  leaders  of  the  dairy 
producers    in    the    south,    D.    M.    Geyer. 
Chicago,    Manager  and  secretary  of   the 
Pure    Milk    Association,    urged    them    to 
organize  at  once  and  to  keep  the  organiza- 
tions growing  with  the  industry. 

That  the  organizations  must  be  an 
a8.<iet  to  the  industry  rather  than  a  parasite 
with  price  as  the  only  object  was  emphatic- 
ally stated  by  Mr.  Geyer.  Dealers  must 
be  treated  alike  without  fear  or  favor  and 
some  measure  of  control  must  be  exercised 
over  dealer  market  activities.  No  price 
cutting  or  other  unfair  practices  should  be 
tolerated. 

"With  modern  transportation  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  comparatively  small,"  said 
Mr.  Geyer.  "No  organization  of  pro- 
ducsrs  is  safe  unless  its  position  is  con- 
soliJated  through  a  close  hookup  with 
other  organizations.  This  is  available 
through  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers*  Federation  This  great  organ- 
ization representing  some  300,000  dairy- 
men can  offer  advice,  counsel  and  assis- 
tance to  any  milk  bargaining  group. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  as  time  goes  on 
we  must  build  closer  relationship  between 
d.tiry  organizations  and  a  national  merger 
of  cooperatives  dealing  in  milk  may  be 
necessary 

"Organizations  are  built  by  hard  work 
and  mostly  upon  the  sacrilices  of  a  few 
earneit  men  Those  men  who  assist  in 
building  a  successful  organization  that 
will  advance  the  ciuse  of  the  American 
dairy  farmer  have  built  a  monument 
worth  while.  " 

BuilJing  The  Temple  of  Cooperation 

Theoflicijl  close  of  the  Institute  sessions 
was  marked  wit'i  a  plea  from  Miss  Vera 
Elsinjer.  1  lome  and  Community  Director 
of  the  Ohio  f'arm  Burciu.  for  e:)uality  in 
agriculture,  layinj  eTTiphaeis  on  t!ie  fact 
that  until  there  is  a  fairer  and  more 
equitable  adjustment,  better  homes,  better 
living  conditions,  cannot  be  attained  by 
the  farmers. 

"The  very  f  ct  that  such  u  larje  crjwd 
attended  the  Inititjt:  sho  v  <  that  all  are 
becoming  cooperative  min  le  ', "  she  said. 
"  Whtn  men  .ind  wom.n  .'r  >ni  c/ery  state 
in  t!ie  union  discuss  t  u-ir  coninion  prob- 
Icm.s,  much  cun  be  aero  npliihed. 

' Agriculture  has  tj3  lunj  barn-  tcx> 
large  a  share  of  t'le  econo.Tiic  burden  of 
the  country.  Tiiirty  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  farminj,  yet  they 
represent  only  seven  and  a  half  percent  of 
the  national  income.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  (arm  mortgages  and  a  decrease 
in  value  of  farm  properl^ies,  with  taxes, 
freight  rates,  etc.,  remainiug  at  too  high 
a  level. 

"Until  the  farmer  receives  more  for  his 
labors,  there  can  be  no  outstanding  im- 
provement   in  agricultural   matters. 

"The  farm  m=n  and  women  of  our 
country  are  building  a  magnificent  temple 

a  temple  of  co-operation  and  just  as 
far  as  they  can  sense  the  magnitude  of  this 
endeavor,  just  so  will  they  be  helped  in- 
dividually." 
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Potato  Field  Day  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

August  20th,  21st  and  22nd,  were  big 
days  to  the  potato  growers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania when  they  assembled  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  for  the  first  Potato 
Field  Day.  that  is  expected  will  be  an 
annual  event. 

Six-iiuiKirca  uushei  men,  iivc-iiunurca 
bushel  men,  four-hundred-bushel  men, 
mingled  freely  with  growers  not  renowned 
for  such  huge  production  but  striving  to 
learn  the  secret  of  lar^e  production  per 
acre.  Potato  machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion   was    displayed    and    demonstrated. 


Butter  Industry 

Fast  Disappearing 

from  Pennsylvania 

The  making  of  butter  m  Pennsylvania 
is  slowly  but  surely  becoming  an  industry 
of  the  past,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Almost    80.000,000    pounds    of     butter 

I  r*  If 

were  iiittue  un  i  eiiiisyivama  laima  aa 
late  as  1880;  in  1928  it  is  believed  that 
less  than  26,000,000  pounds  were  nirtde 
on  farms  and  in  creameries.  The  amount 
made  on  farms  decreased  from  24,  ?03,3(X) 
pounds  in  1927,  to  22,806,700  pounds  in 
1928,  and  the  quantity  made  in  two  of  the 


'■^ 


CHISEL  HARROW  FOR  DEEP  TILLAGE 
Harrowing  14  inches  deep  in  hard   ground 


Big  tractors,  little  tractors,  as  well  as  all 
shapes  and  assortments  were  seen  in  use. 
Sprayers  and  dusters  of  all  descriptions 
did  their  part  in  making  the  atmosphere, 
already  heavily  laden  with  dust,  almost 
unbearable  Gang  plows,  two-way  plows, 
pulverizing  plows  and  deep  tillage  mach- 
inery rooted  up  the  dry  ground  with  vary- 
ing succe.ss  I  lorse  drawn  diggers,  power 
digger.i.  and  even  a  few  men  to  scratch 
them  out,  were  harvestinsj  the  crop  Grad- 
ing machinery  demonstrated  the  methods 
of  grading  and  the  meetings  discus.sed 
effective  means  of  packing  and  selling  the 
crop 


largest  co-operative  creameries  in  the 
Commonwealth  decreased  during  the 
same  period  from  570,000  pounds  to 
485.000  pounds. 

A  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
shows  that  in  co-operative  creameries  a 
greater  production  of  cream  was  sold  as 
li(|uid  cream  and  less  was  made  into  butter 
in  1928  than  in  any  other  year  since  these 
creameries  have  betn  in  existence.  At 
the  same  time,  milk  sales  of  non-stock 
co-operative  distributing  plants  in  1928 
increased  five  per  cent  over  1927,  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  milk  handled. 

The  growth  of  population  in  eastern 
cities  and  th:  greater  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  milk  and  milk  products  have  greatly 
expanded  the  market  for  whole  milk  and 
cream.  This  has  resulted  in  more  and 
more  o'  the  milk  produced  in  Pennsylvania 
goin;;  into  the  vhole  milk  and  cream 
market  and  a  constantly  decreasing 
amount  being  made  into  butter.  Already 
this  change  has  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  Pennsylvania  farm  women  the  tedious 
burden  of  making  almost  60,000,000 
pounds  of  butter. 


Even  the  lowly  mule  came  in 
for  a  good  share  of  attention 

Miniature  storage  houses  were  demon- 
strated and  informed  the  potato  growers 
as  to  how  they  might  be  properly  stored. 

Farmers  from  every  county  in  the  state 
apparently  were  there  in  force. 

One  striking  thing  was  apparent  and 
that  was  that  good  potato  growers  in 
many  cases  are  also  good  dairymen. 
There  was  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  dairymen 
throughout  the  entire  group.  Some  of 
them  could  not  attend  the  entire  three 
days  because  of  the  necessity  of  hurrying 
home  to  milk  the  cows. 

Directors*  Meeting 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  will  be  held 
in  itsoffice.s  in  Philadelphia,  on  September 
25th  and  26th.  at  which  routine  and  gen- 
eral business  of  the  association  will  be 
considered. 


Radios  on  Penna.  Farms 

Figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  show  that  one  farmer  m 
every  five  in  the  State  have  radios,  tlic 
total  number  in  use  in  Pennsylvania  on 
Januiry  1st,  1929,  being  42.050  This 
represents  an  increase  of  6,590  during  the 
past   year. 

1  he  growth  of  the  popularity  of  the 
radio  has  been  general  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  each  county  showing  a 
substantial  gain  during  the  past  five  years 

Counties  having  the  largest  numbers  of 
farmers  using  radios  include:  Bucks, 
1,880;  Chester,  1,850;  Washington.  1,610; 
Berks,  1,550;  Westmoreland,  1,540;  Lan- 
caster, 1,400;  Montgomery,  1,360;  York, 
1,240;  Cumberland.  1,230;  Erie,  1,200; 
Allegheny.  1. 100;  Bradford.  1.100;  Butler. 
1 ,070  and  Mercer,  1 ,000. 


For  next  year's  clover  to  be  seeded  in 
wheat  on  .sour  soils,  apply  lime  soon  after 
the  land  is  plowed. 


ivenyour 
Triend  anewsuit 


Same  Feed 
New  Sack 


/  / 


Next  time  you  buy  Larro,  it  will  come  to  you  in  the 
attractive  red  and  blue  bull's  eye  design  shov/n  above. 

Larro  hasn't  changed  a  bit.  It's  the  same  reliable  feed 
that  maintains  dairy  health  and  leaves  you  the  most 
profit  over  the  feed  cost  but  the  new  design  makes  a 
better  looking  bag  —  and  it  conforms  with  the  design 
on  Larro  Poultry  Feed  bags. 

The  quality  of  Larro  Feeds  will  never  be  lowered  so  long 
as  Larro  is  made.  No  matter  what  changes  take 
place  in  the  price  of  ingredients,  Larro  Feeds  will 
always  remain  the  same  high  quality. 

THE   LARROWE   MILLING    COMPANY,  DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 
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Public  Shows  Greater 

An  increafe  of  public  interest  in  agri- 
culture and  in  activities  relating  to  the 
industry  during  recent  years  is  indicated 
by  records  being  kept  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  cf  Agriculture. 

Clippings  of  published  articles,  based 
upon  material  distributed  by  the  depart- 
ment for  publication,  show  that  this  in- 
formation reached  on  the  average  monthly 
in   1925,  6, 300,(X)0  readers  of  newspapers 


Interest  in  Farming 

and  farm  papers  published  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; in  1926,  6,800.000;  in  1927.  9,900, 
000;  and  in  1928,  10.500,000  an  increase 
over  1925  of  4.200.000.  The  figures  for 
1929  are  showing  an  increase  over  1928. 
Many  of  the  smaller  newspaf>ers  are 
not  received  by  the  State  clipping  service 
so  that  the  actual  number  of  people  who 
have  an  opprotunity  to  read  information 
released  by  the  department  is  even  greater. 
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Real    Compensation    Insurance 


Our  policies  furnish  compensation  protection  as  re- 
quired by  the  Compensation  Act  and  in  case  of  accident 
pays  benefits  according  to  the  Act. 

We  protect  the  employer.  24  hours  in  the  dav.  re- 
gardless of  when  or  where  an  accident  might  occur. 

We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%. 

This  Company  made  a  gain  of  30%  in  its  premium 
writings  for  1928. 

This  Company  was  organized  by  the  sawmillmen, 
threshermen  and  farmers  and  is  controlled  by  these  in- 
terests. 


WRITE  for  detailed  information,  as  to  costs,  etc. 

1 

/  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  . 
protection    for    myself,    24   hours   in    the   day.      I  estimate    my   payroll  | 

I 
tor  the  year  at I 

I 
Occupation ' 

Name ■ 


Address 


._J 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen  &  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company 

311  Mechanics  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


■"=«^ 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Enclosed  Geao' 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

THE  McCormick-Deering  No.  12  Entilagre  Cutter  ia  another  Inter- 
national Harvester  achievement.  It  sets  a  new  standard  in  ensilage- 
cutter  design  and  construction.  Here  is  an  ensilage  cutter  that 
embodies  improved  features  taken  from  automobile  and  tractor  con- 
struction. 

The  foundation  of  the  No.  12  ensilage  cutter  is  a  one-piece  main 
frame  enclosing  the  flywheel,  cutter,  transmission  and  apron  drive. 
All  the  working  parts  are  enclosed  in  an  oil-tight  and  dust-proof  housing, 
permitting  all  parts  to  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  This  construction,  combined 
with  the  use  of  sepecially  cut  and  heat-treated  gears,  assures  excep- 
tionally long  life  and  efficient  operation. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  McCORMICK-DEERING  CONSTRUCTION  ARE: 

Knife-on-flywheel  type  with  four  knives  secured  to  flywheel  of 

boiler  plate  steel. 

Positive  drive  on  feed   apron   with   high  and   wide  feed   throat. 

Working  parts  mounted  on  high  grade,  anti-friction  bearings. 

Length    of    cut    can    be    changed    without    stopping    machine. 

COME  IN  AND  SEE  THIS  MACHINE 

The  International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 
Philadelphia  Baltimore  Harrisburg 


"Holsteins  of  the  Better  Sort" 

Registered,  Blood  Tested  for  Abortion,  and  from 
HolSteinffilR  Fully  Accredited  herds.  Some  are  imported  and  bred 
to  the  World's  most  famous  bulls.  Some  are  bred  to 
our  Prince  Aaggie  Aralia  Mead,  the  full  brother  of 
Prince  Aaggie  of  Berylwood,  the  famous  $1  1 0,000  Sire. 
Some  have  high  production  records.  Fev»r  priced  as 
low  as  $250.  WM.  H.  LANDIS,  Bell  Phone  Penns- 
Viialif^l        burg  96  R21,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


Stnd  for 
Ultralurt 


HOL-TTEINr    FOR    PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Ye&i 

/^  f^%'    Qirro  HijlHtfins.nrp  t)iolarv,'p'<t  liairyrnttleandbrinKmore 

XjrCulCl    tjl^H  for hecf.  They  produce  the  mrwtmilk  and  butterfat. 
Veul  lalvca  often  return  \'V..,  on  thi>  inv.    tirpiit  in  thecuwa. 

KxttmitH  Strvict 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  Cast  Ohio  Str««t.  Chicago,  Illinois 4 


New  Jersey  as  a 

Dairying  State 

New  Jersey's  $1  5.000,000  dairy  indus- 
try is  situated  in  Bve  distinct  areas,  it  is 
revealed  in  a  recent  economical  and 
statistical  survey  of  the  state's  dairy  in- 
dustry by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  localization  is  due  not 
only  to  the  type  of  land  needed  for  dairy 
farming,  but  also  because  of  the  tremend- 
ous outside  competition  which  necessi- 
tates farms  near  the  centres  of  consump- 
tion. 

Sussex  County  is  the  leading  dairy 
county  with  a  cattle  population  of  25,000 
and  an  average  production  per  cow  of 
6.000  pounds.  Warren  County  has  more 
th  n  10.000  dairy  cows  with  excellent 
pasturage.  1  lunterdon  County  has  a  cat- 
tle population  of  15.000.  Mercer  6.000 
and  Morris  about  6.000.  These  counties 
are  known  as  the  North  Jersey  area. 

The  second  important  dairy  section  is 
known  as  the  "Cream  Ridge  Area.  "  This 
is  in  the  western  part  of  Monmouth 
County.  Dairying  has  long  been  the 
chief  industry.  The  milk  produced  is 
mostly  for  sale  at  shore  points. 

The  third  section  comprises  the  north- 
ern half  of  Burlington  County.  Mo.st  of 
the  dairymen  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  sell 
their  products  as  whole  milk  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  there 
are  two  important  dairy  areas  known  as 
the  "Salem  Area"  and  the  "Shiloh  Area". 
Practically  all  the  herds  are  Molsteins, 
and  many  of  the  cattle  are  purcbreds. 
The  milk  is  largely  disposed  of  in  Philadel- 
phia, although  the  Shiloh  producers  sell 
part  of  their  supply  at  a  condcnsory  at 
Bridgeton. 

Aside  from  fluid  milk.  New  Jersey  pro- 
duces about  9.000,000  pounds  of  manu- 
factured products  annually,  according  to 
a  dairy  study  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Miscellaneous  forms  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  make  up 
55  per  cent  of  these  products,  with  cheese 
and  ice  cream  consuming  the  remainder  of 
the  milk  and  cream  available  for  manu- 
facture. New  Jersey  produces  25,620,000 
gallons  of  fluid  milk  each  year. 

Data  from  159  dairy  farms  in  the  five 
sections  of  New  Jersey,  showing  the  gen- 
eral farm  business  setup,  and  certain  fac- 
tors affecting  the  profits,  can  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton,  for  Circular  162,  entitled  "The 
Dairy  Industry  in  New  Jersey." 


Two  coats  of  good  oil  paint  over  a 
smooth  plaster  make  a  satisfactory  finish 
for  kitchen  walls. 


Maryland  State 

Dairymen's  Association 
Holds  Annual  Meeting 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association 
Inc.,  was  held  at  the  Alcazar  in  Balti- 
more. Md.,  on  August  3l8t. 

Upwards  of  500  dairymen  attended  the 
sessions,  which  was  presided  over  by  R. 
Smith  Snader.  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Routine  reports  of  the  years'  business 
were  made  by  President  Snader.  and  by 
I.  W.  Heaps,  Secretary,  a  statement  of 
the  Associations'  financial  condition  pre- 
pared by  Daniel  L.  Clayland.  3rd,  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountant  was  also  presented 
by  the  secretary  and  a  report  of  the  years' 
work  of  that  organization  by  W.  I  lorace 
I  larper,  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Dairy 
Council. 

Don  R.  Geyer,  manager  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  made 
an  address  on  the  "Result  of  Cooperative 
Milk  Marketing  in  that  Section," 
while  Clyde  L.  King,  w'harton  School, 
Universtiy  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  brief 
address  on  "I  low  Can  the  New  Farm 
Legislation  I^enefit  Cooperative  Milk 
Marketing^" 

At  the  business  session  that  followed, 
routine  business  was  transacted.  The 
Association  adopted  an  amendment  to  its 
By-Laws  making  the  month  of  January 
each  year  as  the  time  for  holding  its 
annual  business  session.  This  amend- 
ment also  authorized  the  holding  of  a 
summer  picnic  at  a  date  to  be  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

A  formal  election  of  directors  for  a  term 
of  three  years  resulted  in  the  election 
of  those  now  on  the  present  board.  They 
include,  I.  W.  I  leaps,  Harford  County; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Sherminetine,  Baltimore 
County;  Robert  Gist,  Carrol  County,  and 
David  G.  Zentz,  Frederick  County. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  a.ssociation 
was  held  at  the  Alcazar,  I' red  C.  Jones 
served  as  toastmaster.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  1  Ion.  Albert  C.  Richie, 
Governor  of  the  state  of  Maryland;  Mayor 
Broening,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore;  Dr.  C. 
I  lampson  Jones,  Commissioner  of  I  lealth; 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  University  of  Maryland 
and  by  I  Ion.  I  larold  B.  Wells,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Evaporated  milk  production  was  1,584,- 
601,900  pounds  in  1928,  a  somewhat 
larger  quantity  than  in  1927.  The  pro- 
duction of  condensed  milk  showed  a  slight 
decrease  from  1927  being  reported  as  333,- 
826.000  pounds  for  1928. 
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Reduce 
bacteria  count 

To  reduce  bacteria  count  and  to 
keep  it  low,  use  Oakite  cleaning 
materials  and  methods  in  your  cow 
barn. 

flanks  and  udders  of  cows;  quickly 
cleans  stanchions,  floors  and  walls. 
Keeps  pails,  milkers  and  all  other 
equipment  free  from  every  trace  of 
the  film  and  dirt  which  encourages 
bacterial  growth.  Moreover,  Oakite 
materials  are  non-injurioii.s;  cannot 
harm  skin,  clothing,  wood,  metal  or 
rubl>er  surfaces. 

You  can  obtain  details  on  Oakite 
cleaning  for  your  dairy  farm  from 
the  Oakite  Service  Man  near  you. 
A  postal  to  us  will  bring  him  to  you. 

Oakll'  S<rvice  Men,  Cleaning  tpetlalitU  are 

located  In  the   leading  industrial  centers   of 

U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Mantifactiirril  iini.v  h.v 

OAKITF.  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

34  V  Tlw.m,s  St.,  NKW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

^dus trial  Cleaning  Materials  *i~i  Methods 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

IFc  ItitnMc  all  kinds  nj  caltU 

Holsteins     Guernseys     Jerseys 

.1  Sf'rriiil/y 
All    cows    tuberculin    tested    and    sold 
■ubject  to  a  60  or  90  day  rctest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


1,193,660  Cattle  Tuber- 
culin  Tested   in   Month 

New  High  Record 

During  the  month  of  May,  1929,  more 
tuberculin  tests  were  applied  to  cattle  in 
connection  with  the  cooperative  tubcrcu- 
lo-si-s-eraditation  work  than  in  any  previous 
month,  according  to  a  summary  of  the 
work  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 

In-J. ■»»....       I  Ini»«Mrl      ^fat«.a      r^«.n'.4 r ^ m«.n t  of 

Agriculture. 

Slightly  more  than  a  million  tuberculin 
te.sts  have  been  applied  during  a  month 
eii<ht  times  since  the  work  began  in  1917, 
but  at  no  time  wa.s  the  number  so  great  as 
during  May  of  the  present  year,  when 
94,517  herds,  containing  1.193,660  cattle 
were  tuberculin  tested. 

The  official  summary  sliows  also  that 
719  counties  are  designated  as  modified 
accredited  areas,  indicating  practical  free- 
dom from  bovine  tuberculosis.  In  addi- 
tion, 30  towns  in  the  State  of  Vermont  are 
so  designated.  The  largest  number  of  cat- 
tie  tested  during  May  was  in  Wisconsin, 
but  almost  as  many  received  the  tuber- 
culin test  in  Minnesota,  the  numbers  being 
150,  J94  and  147,119,  respectively.  New 
York  and  Iowa  also  each  had  more  than 
IO().t)r)()  cattle  tested.  The  large  volume 
ol  testing  promises  to  continue,  since 
more  than  2  million  cattle  are  at  present 
on  the  waiting  list  to  be  tested. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Quietnes;?  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms.  .  .  .   $3.00     $3.50      $4.00 

Double  rooms...      4.50       5.00        6.00 

LUNCI  lEON  .60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00,  $1.15.  $1.50 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  July.  1929. 

No.  Inspections  Made.  .     3,107 

Sediment  Tests 1,878 

No.   Permanent  Permits 

Issued 181 

No.  Temporary  Permits 

Issued 95 

No   Meetings  Held.  ...  0 

Attendance 0 

Reels  Movies  Shown.  .  .  0 

No   Man  Days 

Fairs  and  Exhibits.  .  .  0 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants) 46 

No  Miles  Traveled.  .  .  23.863 
During  the  month  34  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions 9  dairies  were  reinstated  be- 
fore the  month  was  up. 

To  date  140,091  farm  inspections 
have  been  made 


ALFALFA-CLOVER  HAY 

FOR  SALE     Best  Grades. 
Attractive    prices.       Save    you 
money.      Write   today.       John 
Devlin  Hay  Co.,   192  N.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Big  Business  By 

Dairy  Co-operatives 

Nearly  42  per  cent  of  the  $640,000,000 
received  in  1928  by  farmers'  associations 
concerned  with  the  marketing  of  dairy 
products,  came  from  the  sale  of  fluid  milk. 
Alx>ut  41  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
came  from  the  sale  of  butter,  and  nearly 
5  per  cent  from  the  sale  of  cheese.  Cream 
sales  account  for  more  than  7  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

Returns  from  the  sale  of  milk  powder, 
ice  cream  and  skim  milk,  each  amounted 
to  less  than  one  per  cent,  as  did  also  the 
sale  of  farm  .supplies  to  the  members  of  the 
2.500  active  dairy  marketing  associations. 

The  approximate  figures  representing 
sales  for  the  different  dairy  products 
handled  by  the  cooperative  associations 
in  1928  are  as  follows  fluid  milk,  $269,000,- 
000:  butter,  $262,000,000;  cream.  $46,000- 
000;  cheese,  $30,000,000;  milk  powder. 
$5,000,000:  ice  cream,  $4,000,000;  skim 
milk,    $2,000,000. 


FOR  SALE  :      HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Ormsby  —  Spring  Brook  Bess  Burke  2nd 
breeding.  New  sale  list  just  out  Sept. 
1st.     Prices  reasonable. 

WINTERTHUR    FARMS,   Winterthur,  Del. 


TRADE 
HARK 


BICE 


RCQ. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NA.WE  TO  CO  HY   -WHEN  YOU  CO  TO  IJUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Writi-  lor  Color  Cards  ami  Bookli-t    '•Paiiit  HointiTs" 

EU(.ENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


COLDBLOC 

Electric  Refrigerated  Milk  Cooling  Equipment 
EFFICIENCY,    ECONOMY,    RELIABILITY,    SIMPLICITY 
DOMESTIC  UTILITIES,  2117  N.  Charles  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THROLGH  ITS 

Dairy  Cattle 

SHOW 


THE 

TRENTON  jX  fAIR 

Has  become  the  show-place 
of  the  Kast  (or  pure  bred 
stock.  Both  exhibitors  antl 
buyers  profit  through  this 
easily  accessible  market  and 
each  year  brings  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  sales  made 
directly  on  the  grounds. 

This  year's  exposition    will   be 
held  during  the  week  of 

Sept.  30--Oct.  5 

Live     Stock    entries    close 
September  17 

Write    at  once  for   catalogue 

1.  FRKI)  MARGKRUM 

General  >\anager 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

For  t«le  at  all  time*.  Tuberculin  triited  HoUteint, 
(■uernsc'.va  an<l  Ic-rseyi.  Keal  Milk  Producer*. 
Carload  lots  a  ipccialty.     Priced  to  sell. 


See  or  Write. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 


Phone  330 


FKEEIIOLO,  N.  J. 


in 
;in( 


.Travel  On 

"Uncle  Sam's" 
Pay  Roll 


$1 900  to     Railway  __Po8laJ^  Clerks 

$2700  /    FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

-      wpap     ^        Dept.  C288,  Roch«»t«r,  N.  Y. 
A      Y  t.Mri    D  v^jr,.   Kush  tn  me    without   tli«r«e. 

M„.,    Rmrfi    4?  (I).^2  page  l«>ok  (lencriliingC.civirn- 
cn-BoyS^  nient  l.ll...     (2)  I.i»t  „f  U.S.  C.overn- 
IH    Up        O  ^j.nt  J„|„  now  open  to  men  and  Ih).v« 
.,  .,  _  /     IHup.     (Tell  mc  how  to  get  a  position.) 

Mill  C«u»»n 

T*4ir.  Sur«  '     Name 

Aildre** • 


CRUMB'S  Fi'n.' 
STANCHIONS 

Alao  Water  BowU 
Litter  Carrier* 
Feed  Carrier* 
Steel  Stalls 
Steel  Partition* 

Tell  me  what  you  are  most  in- 
teroteJ  in  and  I  will  SAVE 
YOU   MONEY. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

'     Box  2,  Foreatville,  Conn. 

"H.K"Milking  Machine 

Light     Portable— Easy  to  Clean 

IMPROVED  TEAT  CUPS 

A  Real  Helper  on  the  Farm 

BUCKWALTER  SUPPLY  CO. 

40  S.  Queen  St.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hish  Grade  Guernsey  and  HoUtein 
Dairy  Cows 

Car  load  Iota  a  specialty 

JOHN  S.  MATHIS,  New  Augusta,  Ind. 


Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds 

That  Produce  Results 
Farm  Supplies  of  all  kinds 

Ask  Us  for  Prices 

Scheideler  Bros. 

LAWRENCE  STA.,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  S93 
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cNow 


TheNew 

De  Laval 


Without  Obligation 


NO  MILKER  has  ever  been  received  with  anywhere  near  as 
much  popular  interest  and  approval  as  the  new  De  Laval 
"Magnetic"  Milker.  From  the  very  first  announcement 
the  new  "Magnetic"  has  been  the  subject  of  articles  in  leading 
farm  papers  and  newspapers  the  country  over,  all  of  which  commend 
and  draw  attention  to  the  progressive  step  which  has  put  magnetic 
force  to  work  milking  cows  with  the  utmost  uniformity  and  regularity. 
Already  there  are  thousands  of  these  milkers  in  use  giving  re- 
markable satisfaction,  and  their  best  endorsement  comes  from 
users  who  have  had  other  milkers. 


But  printed  matter  and  the  spoken  word  can  at  best  give  you  but 
the  barest  idea  of  the  splendid  milking  performance  of  this  new 
milker  which  has  established  new  high  standards  of  milking.  The 
best  way  to  know  and  appreciate  the  milking  ability  of  the  new 
De  Laval  "Magnetic"  Milker  is  to  operate  it  yourself  on  your  own 
cows  in  your  own  barn.  Then  you  will  know  why  it  is  called  the 
world's  best  milker! 

You  can  do  this  without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way.  Simply 
write  the  nearest  office  below  and  tell  them  you  want  to  try  a 
De  Laval  Milker.  For  perfect,  uniform  and  dependable  milking, 
ease  of  handling,  sanitation,  economy  and  time  and  labor  saving, 
you  will  find  it  has  no  equal.  Arrange  for  this  free  trial  in  your 
own  barn  today. 


—  and  the  NeMr 
De  Laval  ''Utility'' 
Milker  Units  Will 
Operate  on  Your 
Old  Single  Pipe 
Line*    ^    a    ^    ^    ^ 


Send  Coupon  for 
Free  Trial  of  a 

De  Laval  Milker. 


mlbur  Own  Barn 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  98i6 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  111.,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  61  Beale  St. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  try  the  n  De  Laval 
"Magnetic"  Milker  l^  De  Laval  "Utility"  Milker  (check 
which)  in  my  own  barn,  without  putting  myself  under  any 
obligations  whatsoever  and  at  no  cost  to  myself. 


My  name  is. 


Address 

No.  of  cows □  Check  here  if  you  wish  literature  only. 


Milk 
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All  Basic  MUk  This  Fall 

Producers  Can  maKc 

New  Basic 

Following  the  conferences  with  buyers 
terminating  on  August  28th,  as  outlined  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Rrview.  it  was  found 
hat  throughout  the  territory  there  was 
considerable  amount  of  opinion  among 
Ik  producers  that  each  farmer  should  be 
Ifowed  to  make  a  new  basic  quantity  this 
[all  without  regard  to  average  production 
)f  other  years.  It  was  found  that  during 
he  past  year  at  least  I  500  basic  quantities 
,iad  been  adjusted  on  request  of  the  far- 
mers. Many  milk  producers  had  not  been 
able  to  get  their  herd  production  stabilized 
ftcr  passing  through  the  tuljerculin  test. 
Likewise,  there  were  in  the  territory  a  num- 
ber of  new  producers,  mostly  young 
farmers,  who  were  objecting  to  have  to 
wait  three  years  to  get  their  farms  on  the 
production  level  which  they  felt  would  be 
in  line  with  their  capacity. 

It  was  found,  further,  that  some  buyers 
were  making  wide  spread  adjustments  in 
certain  territories  to  meet  the  request  of 
such  producers.  The  market  situation  for 
the  time  being  seemed  to  warrant  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  matter,  and  a  con- 
ference of  the  buyers  was  called  on  Mon- 
day. September  23rd.  The  whole  subject 
was  thoroughly  discussed  and  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  argument  on  both 
•ide«  it  was  agreed  first,  that  the  buyers 
should  pay  basic  price  for  all  milic  pur- 
chased during  October.  November  and 
December  of  this  year,  and  second,  that 
the  basic  quantity  for  each  producer 
during  1930.  would  be  the  higher  of 
either,  (I)  the  average  production  during 
October.  November  and  December  1929. 
or  (2)  the  basic  quantity  established  on 
the  so-called  three  year  plan  outlined  in 
full  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Review. 

Realizing  that   there  was  some  danger 
■  of  this  change  in  plan  flooding  the  mar- 
ket especially  after  the  first  of  the  year,  it 
was  also  the  understanding  that  if.  at  any 
time  after  January  I,   1930,  it  was  found 
that  the  dealers  were  receiving  more  basic 
milk  than  they  could  sell  as  fluid  milk  and 
I   table  cream,  the  farmers  should   be  paid 
i   the  basic  price  for  such  percentage  of  their 
I   basic  quantities  as  was  being  sold  as  fluid 
I  milk  and  table  cream,  and  surplus  price 
[   for  the  balance  of  their  established  basic 
quantities. 

This  understanding  will  be  carried  out 

in  the  following  manner:      If  the  dealers 

|.   VI  that   they  have  an  excessive  amount 

^f  basic   milk   they   shall   demonstrate   to 

Dr.    Clyde    L      King.     Milk    Arbitrator. 

through   their  records,   the  percentage  of 

the  basic  quantity  received  by  each  one 

which  they  are  compelled  to  manufacture; 

[    and  Dr.   King  shall  thereupon  determine 

'    the   percentage   of    the   estahlishe<l    basic 

quantities  which  is  to  bo  paid  for  at  the 

basic  price  and  at  the  surplus  price. 

l"rom  the  experience  obtainetl  in  this 
market  over  the  past  thirteen  years,  it  is 
well  established  that  when  producers  take 
undue  advantage  of  a  price  increa.sc,  the 
result  is  always  a  price  reduction  due  to 
excessive  production.  The  officers  of  the 
Inter-Statc  and  the  [Joard  of  Directors  are 
urging  at  all  meetings  which  they  are  at- 
tending that  milk  producers  take  this 
opportunity  of  culling  out  their  "Iwarder" 
cows  and  that  all  farmers  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  capacity  of  their  farm; 
to  produce  roughage  and  pasture  during 
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Following  a  conference  with  co- 
operating buyers,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  producers  may  make 
a  new  basic  for  1930,  in  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December, 
1929. 

Either  the  higher  of  this  Fall 
Average  or  the  Average  of  the 
"Last  Three  Years"  will  be  used 
as  the  Basic  Average  for  1930 
shipments. 


vxnanges  in  By-Laws 

to  Rft  Considered  at 

Annual  Meeting 

As  outlined  in  the  call  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  on  Page  3  of  this  issue 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  fleview,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  will  have  presented  to  them 
for  adoption  an  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws. This  amendment  consists  of  an 
additional  paragraph  to  Article  15.  de- 
fining the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

This  proposed  change  is  the  result  of 
several  years'  study  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  officers  and  our  attorneys 
in  connection  with  the  Cooperative  Divis- 
sion  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  put  the  Association  four-square 
in  line  with  present  cooperative  laws.  It 
has  the  approval  of  all  the  authorities 
who  have  studied  it  It  protects  the  in- 
terests of  all  our  members.  New  members 
joining  the  Association  after  its  adoption 
will  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Association  as  long  as  they  remain 
active  in  the  milk  producing  business. 

In  considering  the  value  of  this  step  to 
the  Association  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  when  the  Association  was  incorpor- 
ated, there  were  no  cooperative  laws. 
Federal  or  State,  applicable  to  the  mod- 
ern type  of  collective  bargaining  associa- 
tion. After  trying  for  four  months  to  use 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Law,  then 
in  existence,  we  were  forced  to  fall  back  on 
the  general  corporation  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.  Since  our  organization  was 
formed,  almost  all  the  states,  likewise  the 
Federal  government,  have  passed  co- 
operative marketing  laws  having  very 
definite  provisions  which  limit  the  powers 
and  the  field  of  action  of  a  "coop. " 

It  has  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  our  state  govern- 
ments that  our  organization,  in  practice, 
has  been  thoroughly  cooperative;  and  in 
spirit  and  thought,  in  line  with  the  present 
day  cooperative  movement,  but  our  legal 
structure  has  been  recognized  to  be.  in 
some  respects,  deficient. 

The    so-called    Capper    Volstead    Co- 
operative  Marketing   Law,    administered 
by    the    United    States    Department    of 
Agriculture,  covering  cooperatives  through 
out   the  United  States,  states  that  a  co- 
operative  must   be   composed   of   persons 
and  do  business  with  persons  of  whom  a 
majority  are  bona-fide   producers  of  pro- 
ducts handled   by   the  cooperative.     The 
department  construed  this  to  mean  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  must  be  actively  engaged  in 
producing  the  products  to  be  sold  by  the 
"coop".    The  Directors  and  officers  of  the 
organization   have   recognized   this   situa- 
tion for  a  long  time  and  have  been  seriously 
considering   the   matter.      Numerous   dis- 
cussions with   our  attorneys   have   taken 
place.     Finally  a  conference  was  called  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment    of     Agriculture,     Cooperative 
Marketing   Division,   our   attorneys,    and 
our  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion      After  going  over   the  matter  very 
thoroughly  the  government  officials  stated 
that   at   present   our  organization   was  in 
line  with  the  law,  but  that  we  were  rapidly 

approaching    a    condition    where    the    so- 
Continued  on  page  7 
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Inter-State  Directors 

Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  association,  in  Philadelphia, 
on  September  25th  and  26th.  The  follow- 
ing officers  and  directors  were  present: 
H.  D.  Allebach.  president;  Frederick 
dhangle.  vice-president;  Kobert  V .  Urm- 
ton,  treasurer;  F.  M.  Twining,  assistant 
treasurer;  Robert  W.  Balderston,  secre- 
tary; 1.  R.  ZoUers.  assistant  secretary  and 
the  following  directors:  S.  K.  Andrews, 
Dorchester  Co.,  Md.;  J.  H.  Bennetch. 
Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.;  Ira  J.  Book,  Lancaster. 
Co.,  Pa.;  E.  H.  Donovan,  Kent  Co..  Del.; 
E.  Nelson  James,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.;  J.  W. 
Keith,  Queene  Annes  Co..  Md.;  H.  I. 
Lauver,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.;  S.  Blaine  Leh- 
man, Franklin  Co  .  Pa.;  I.  V.  Otto,  Cum- 
berland Co,  Pa.;  J  A  Poorbaugh.  York 
Co..  Pa.;  C.  F.  Preston.  Chester  Co.,  Pa.; 
Albert  Sarig.  Berks  Co..  Pa.;  John  Carvel 
Sutton,  Kent  Co..  Md.;  C.  C.  Tallman, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.;  R.  I.  Tussey.  Blair 
Co.,  Pa.;  Harry  B.  Stewart,  Huntingdon 
Co..  Pa.;  S.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford  Co., 
Pa.;  F.  P.  Willits,  Delaware  Co..  Pa  and 
A.  B.  Waddington,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  In 
addition  to  these  directors  the  field  forces 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation Testing  Department,  and  those  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council   attended   the  meeting. 

At  the  opening  session  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  directors  meeting  and  those 
of  the  executive  committee  held  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board  were  approved. 
Reports  were  made  by  the  secretary  and 
the  treasurer  and  current  bills  were  ap- 
proved. 

Formal  reporU  of  the  Testing  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment were  presented  by  F.  M.  Twining 
and  C.  I.  Cohee.  respectively. 

President  Allebach  in  presenting  to  the 
Directors  the  general  milk  marketing 
condition',  referred  to  the  recent  advance 
in  price  on  basic  milk,  under  the  decision 
made  by  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  who  arbi- 
trated the  differences  between  the  buyers 
and  ou'  association.  He  also  outlined  the 
mo:e  reteit  program  under  which  mem- 
bers would  make  a  new  basic  during 
October.  November  and  December.  1929, 
and  that  the  higher  of  this  falls  basic  or 
that  of  thi  recently  adopted  plan  would  be 
used  as  the  1930  ba:  ic  average,  and  that 
all  milk  shipped  would  be  paid  for  during 
Octobtr,  November  and  December  1929. 
at  full  basic  prices.  1  le  also  referred  to 
the  fact  that  should  there  be  an  extra- 
ordinary surplus  of  basic  milk  during  the 
early  part  of  next  year  a  reduction  in  the 
percentage  to  be  paid  for  at  full  basic 
prices  would  be  made. 

He  also  cautioned  the  Directors  that 
they  advise  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion that  any  unusual  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply, either  during  the  present  fall  or  during 
the  winter  generally  would  unquestion- 
ably flood  the  market  and  might  result  in 
a  decrease  in  the  present  established  price. 
Formal  report  on  the  Tariff  situations 
were  made  by  J.  O.  Eastlack.  statistician;  a 
report  on  the  National  Farm  Board  by  F. 
P  Willits.  R.  W.  Balderston.  and  on  the 
Institute  of  Co-operation  by  J.  Thornton 
Plummer,  and  FrederickShangle. Chairman 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  Program  Com- 
mittee, who  reported  on  the  proposed 
program  for  that  meeting. 

Second    Days   Session 
The  second  days  session  was  largely  giv- 
en  over   to   field   reports   by   the   various 
diractors. 

General  reports  of  crop  and  milk  pro- 
duction conditions  were  generally  un- 
satisfactory. In  but  very  few  sections  of 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  were  condi- 
tions   normal.      There   has    been    general 
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damage  to  all  crops  and  to  pasture  con- 
dition by  the  lack  of  rainfall  during  the 
summer.  Hay  crops  have  been  so  badly 
damaged  that  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  an  extreme  shortage  next  year.  Corn, 
wheat  and  other  grain  crops  are  well  be- 
low the  average,  i  lail  has  taken  its  toll 
in  many  sections,  some  quite  seriously. 
Frost  has  been  heavy  in  some  parts  of  the 
territory. 

The  rains  which  fell  practically  all  over 
the  section  late  in  September  are  expected 
to  have  little  effect  in  rejuvinating  pastures 
or  the  helping  of  conditions  for  next  years 
pasturage. 

Ralph  Clayberger.  Chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  an  in- 
teresting address  to  the  Board  on  the 
marketing  facilities  of  Philadelphia,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

"I  believe  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey. 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  our  nearby 
states  should  furnish  the  Philadelphia 
market  with  its  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
supply,  but  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply 
The  supply  nearby  the  city  represents  but 
one  quarter  of  the  demand.  The  average 
haul  of  car-lots  shipments  to  Philadel- 
phia is  I  300  miles. 

"Consumers  demand  the  best  of  every 
product,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  They 
don't  care  where  the  iruit  and  vegetables 
come  from,  but  they  want  them  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them. 

Facilities  for  the  rapid  handling  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  have  been  greatly  increased.  A 
new  terminal  market  in  Philadelphia  occu- 
pies 30  acres  of  ground  in  South  Phila- 
delphia. Its  yards  hold  330  cars.  It  can 
handle  330  cars  in  one  night  and  can 
handle  20  million  packages  annually. 

Local  producers,  in  many  cases  fail  to 
properly  grade  their  products.  Distant 
producers  do  and  that  is  the  whole  story 
of  lack  of  demand  for  local  products.  The 
consumer  wants  graded  products  and  re- 
fuses to  buy  ungraded  products-  even  at 
lower  prices.  To  have  a  ready  market  all 
farm  products  must  be  graded  and  must 
continuously  stand  up  to  the  grade. 

Secretary  Balderston  then  outlined  the 
proposed  change  in  the  By-Laws  of  the 
association  as  well  as  a  proposed  change 
in  the  form  of  contract  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  stockholders  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  (This  program  is  fully  explained 
on  page  I  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review).  Directors  were  instruct- 
ed to  outline  this  program  at  the  coming 
meetings  of  the  Local  Units,  so  that  the 
delegates  can  intelligently  vote  on  the 
proposed  changes. 

Secretary  Balderston  announced  that 
the  terms  of  the  following  directors  would 
expire  with  the  date  of  the  coming  annual 
meeting  and  their  successors  are  to  be 
elected.  They  include  the  following: 
F.  P  Willits,  Ira  J.  Book.  I  I  D  Allebach. 
E.  II  Donovan.  R.  F  Brinton,  Albert 
Sarig,  S.  Blaine  Lehman  and  S.  K.  An- 
drews. 

Ayrshires  Making  High 

Production  Records 

Testing  under  the  Ayrshire  I  lerd  Test 
plan,  the  eight  Ayrshires  owned  by  Bar- 
clay Farms,  at  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania, 
during  July,  secured  the  second  highest 
production  average  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
an  average  of  773  pounds  of  3.82%  milk, 
29.57  pmunds  of  butterfat.  Every  cow  in 
the  herd  that  has  once  freshened  was  in- 
cluded in  computing  this  average,  regard- 
less of  age  or  stage  of  lactation,  reports 
Advanced  Registry  Supierintendent  W.  A. 
Kyle,  of  the  National  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association,  at  Brandon,  Vermont. 


By  R.  G.  Walt7 


After  ten  years  of  cooperative  effort,  the 
members  of  the  1  lolstein  Bull  Association 
of  Montgomery  County.  Pennsylvania, 
are  now  ranked  among  the  leading  success- 
ful breeders  of  1  lolstein  cattle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  probabiy  in  the  United  States. 

This  classification  was  one  of  the  first 
bull  associations  formed  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  organized  in  1919 
with  48  members  and  6  bulls.  These 
foundation  bulls  were  all  of  outstanding 
pedigree  and  from  cows  producing  1000 
pounds  of  butter,  or  the  equivalent,  with- 
in a  year. 

Tested  for  T.  B. 

A  year  following  the  organization  the 
members  of  the  association  voted  that  it 
should  be  a  requirement  in  using  the  asso- 
ciation bulls  to  have  the  herds  of  the 
members  tested  for  tuberculosis.  This 
action  resulted  in  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
members  withdrawing  from  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  remaining  30  per  cent  losing 
over  half  of  their  herds.  This  was  quite  a 
setback  to  the  breeding  program  because 
many  of  the  cows  carryin  j  calves  sired  by 


association  with  the  leading  herds  in  tht 
association.       The    most    outstanding   o| 
these  proved  bulls  is  possibly  Sir  Aaggjt 
Segis  Cornucopia,  whose  six  daughters  in   I 
cow    testing   association    averaged    I2,l9t 
pounds  of  miik  and  467  pounds  oi  outter- 
fat.     This  is  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  it  i 
milk  production  and  30.7  per  cent  in  but 
terfat  production  over  the  records  of  very    : 
creditable  producing  mothers.    The  butter  I 
fat  test  was  also  raised  from  3.3  per  cent  f 
to  3.8  per  cent.    The  next  most  outstand-  ' 
ing  bull  is  King  Pontiac  Segis  Pondyke. 
whose  five  daughters  have  produced   |A 
909   pounds  of   milk   and   421    pounds  J 
butterfat,  which  is  an  increase  of  28.4  per 
cent  more  milk  and  31.4  per  cent  butter- 
fat. 

Meadowhold  Bromide  1  lartog's  cow 
testing  association  daughters  produced 
16.  623  p>ounds  of  milk  and  337  pounds  ol 
butterfat.  an  increase  in  production  of 
30.6  per  cent  more  milk  and  28.2  pier  cent 
more  butterfat  than  t'leir  outstandinj 
producing  mothers  produced.  Meadow- 
holm  I  lartog  Finderne  increased  the  but- 


Wintarthur  Beat  Jo  Sagi*  Ithild,  on*  of  the  bulls  in  ■•■ociation  recently  purchasad  from 
Wintarthur  Farm*,  now  on  farm  ol  H.  O.  Allabach,  Trappa,  Pa. 


these  bulls  lost  in  the  test,  as  well  as  a  few 
head  of  the  offspring.  This  set  the  asso- 
ciation back  in  its  breeding  program  to 
almost  the  beginning. 

Increase  in  Purebred* 

At  the  time  the  association  was  formed 
there  were  about  73  head  of  purebred  cat- 
tle and  284  grades  owned  by  the  members. 
At  the  present  time  nearly  all  herds  are 
100  per  cent  purebred  and  only  a  few 
head  of  grade  cattle  remain  in  the  herds. 
In  order  to  find  what  influence  the  asso- 
ciation had  upon  this  improvement  in  the 
herds  relative  to  registered  stock,  a  survey 
of  the  members  who  had  withdrawn  from 
the  association  at  the  time  the  T.  B.  test 
was  made  indicated  that  the  grade  animals 
in  the  herds  of  these  withdrawing  members 
were  practically  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
organization  and  that  there  had  been  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  purebred  animals 
Cow  Testing  Association  Results 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  bull  asso- 
ciation in  1923  the  cow  testing  as.sociation 
project  was  discussed  with  an  idea  of 
finding  out  the  value  of  these  association 
bulls.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  a  cow 
testing  association  was  formed  and  17  of 
the  23  members  of  this  association  were 
members  of  the  bull  association.  The  re- 
sults of  this  cow  testing  association  work 
have  proved  five  of  the  original  bulls  in 
the  bull  association.  It  is  questiondble  if 
any  other  bull  association  in  the  United 
States  has  had  the  use  of  five  desirably 
proved  bull  association  sires.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  five  bulls  is  shown  through 
the  results  of  cow  testing  associations 
where  we  find  most  of  the  members  of  the 


terfat  production  of  his  daughter  8.9  per 
cent  and  maintained  a  12,088  pound  milk 
production. 

Abortion   Test 

The  next  aggressive  step  taken  by  the 
members  of  this  association  was  to  test 
their  herds  for  abortion.  At  the  present 
time  most  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion are  working  under  the  state  plan  for 
the  eradication  and  control  of  infectious 
abortion    in    their   herds. 

New  Organization  Formed 

In  1927  it  was  decided  advisable  to  re- 
organize the  association  and  get  rid  of  a 
large  amount  of  the  dead  limber  which  had 
been  carried  along  since  the  beginning  ^ 
the  organization.  The  asfociation  \.J 
formally  disbanded  but  before  the  old 
association  was  disbanded,  the  active 
members  of  the  organization  formed  a 
new  association  under  a  new  constitution 
and  by-laws  such  as  is  being  used  in  the 
newer  associations  in  Pennsylvania  and 
had  been  found  through  experience  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  bull  associations  to 
better  advantage.  The  association  wa» 
reorganized  with  seven  new  blocks  com- 
posed of  10  members. 

Purchasing  New  Bulls 
Following  reorganization  the  active  and 
desirable  old  bulls  of  the  association  were 
purchased  by  the  new  association  and  also 
young  bulls  were  added  to  the  association 
to  complete  the  blocks.  These  new  bull* 
which  have  been  added  in  every  case  are 
of  better  pedigrees  than  those  originally 
owned  by  the  old  organization.  Three  of 
these  bulls  are  sons  of  Winterthur  Bes* 

(Continued  on  page  ten) 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF   I  HE  STOCKHOLDERS 

OF  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers^  Ass^n 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  19th  and  20th,  1929 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

9lh  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BUSINESS  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  19th  at  10:00  A.  M. 

In  aicoi-aancc  with  the  Bv-Lavvs,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Benjamin 
Frankhn  Hotel,  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Penna.,  Tuesday  morning.  November  19th,  1929.  at  10:00  A.M..  lor  the  purpose 
of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Hearing  Rep«)rts  of  Olllcers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  husmess  as  may  he  necessary. 

H.   1).   ALLKBACH.   President 
R.  VV.  BALDKRSTON.  Secretary 

PROPOSKI)  AMKNDMKNT  TO  THK  BY-LAWS 

It  is  proposed  that  Article  15  «)f  the  By-Laws  he  amended  hy  the  addition  of  the  following  paragraph:  ,  ,•  • 

«[  "11  The  Directors  shall  have  power  to  sell  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporaticm  with  such  limitations  and  conditions  as  to 
voting  rights  antl  retlemption  of  the  said  stock  hv  the  corporati.m.  as  the  Directors,  in  their  discreticm,  may  determine;  provided,  however, 
that  such  limhations  and  c«mtliti«ms  shall  take  ellect  only  with  respect  to  shares  of  stock  held  hy  persons  who  are  not  actually  engaged 

in  milk  pnuluction.-  PROPOSKD  ADDITION  TO  AGRKEMKNT  WITH  MKMBKRS 

"It  is  herehv  expre.sslv  agreed  that  this  Ccmtract  mav  he  assigned  hy  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc..  to  any  Corporation 
or  Cooperative  AsscK-iatioli  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  assets  and  conducting  the  l)usiness  now 
heing  conducted  hy  said  Inter-Stale  >\\\k  Producers'  Association,  Inc..  ami  that  this  ccmtract  may  he  enlorceahle  as  t.)  all  the  termsami  con- 
ditions thereof  hy  such  assignee.'  PROGRAM 

Election  of  Directors  2:00  P.  M 

Reports  of  Oflicers  and  Auditors 
Report  of  Field  antl  Test  Department 

SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  VISITING  LADIES 

Tuesday,  November  19th  at  10:00  A.  M. 

At  Association  Headquarters,  Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  Street,  Pfuladelphia 


10:00  A.  M. 


President's  Annual  Address 
Discussion  ot  Market  Conditions 
Addresses  by   Prominent   Dairy   Leaders 


13th  Anniversary  Program 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Bknja.min  Fr.xnklin  Hotkl 
NOVEMBER  19th,  1929.  at  6:00  P.  M. 

Special  Entertainment        New  Dairy  Council  Plays 


BANQUET  TICKETS,  $2.50 


8:00  A.  M. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  20th,  1929 

Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants  10:30  A.  M.     General  Public  Session. 

V^isits     to    Onices    of     the     Inter-State     Milk  Addkkssks:  Hon.  \V.  F.  Scim.i.iNr..  Federal  Farm  Board. 

Producers'     Association    and     Philadelphia  Pkok.  F.  F.  Linkger.  State  G>llcge.  P.i. 

Inter-State    DairV    Council.  Dr.  Tmkodohk  B.  Appei.,  Secretary  of  Health,  Commonwealth  of  Pcnu.i 

1»1^()XV    FOR   STOC'KIIOI.DKKS 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

REGISTERED 

WITH 
CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON.    DELAWARE 


PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


■^TMiolu   .All  iflctt  Inj  SThrse  Prcsmta 

That  I.  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 


constitute  and  appoint 

my  true  and  lawful  attorney  in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meet  in;?  of  the  stockholder.s  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held  in  the 
Ben  Imin  Franklin  I  lotel.  9th  «c  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  on  Tuesday,  the  Nineteenth  day  of  November  1929.  and  on  such  other  days 
as  the  meeting  may  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to  cast,  hereby 
grantmTthe  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  m  my  name  at  the  said  meeting  or  meetings  in  voting  for  directors  of  said  corporation 
or  otherwise  and  in  the  transaction  of  .such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting  as  fully  as  I  could  do  if  personally  present,  with  full  power  of 
substitution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead 

IN  WITNESS  Wl  lEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  day  of 

(Seal)  (Seal) 


1929 


Wifr 


( 
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UOicibI  Organ  u(  the 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    Association.    Inc. 


August  A.  Miller.  Editor  and 

Business  Manager 
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tention  to  it  anyway  but  it  keeps  the 
farmers  busy  and  try  as  he  will  he  just 
can't  beat  it  into  the  heads  of  his  live- 
stock. 

Of  course  it  means  more  work  for  the 
farmer,  but  what  does  his  city  brother 
care  about  that. 

By  the  way  we  notice  that  the  good  old 
Standard  Time  is  still  used  as  a  basis  of 
important  broadcasting  over  the  radio 
all   the  year  round.         Uaylight  Savmg 
hasn't  effected  the  broadcasters  any  way. 


Printed   by   Horace  F.  Temple,   Inc. 
West  Chester.  Pa. 


Subscription 

50  cents  a  year  in  advance 

Advertising  rales  on  application 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter.  June  3.  1920. 
at  the  post  office  at  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania 
under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879." 


Last  month  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Aasociation  announced  an 
increase  of  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  to  the  price  of  basic  milk,  be- 
ginning September   1st. 

This  month  it  announces  that  dur- 
ing October,  November  and  December, 
all  milk  will  be  paid  for  at  full  basic 
price. 

It  is  largely  up  to  the  producer 
whether  these  prices  shall  be  main- 
tained over  a  period  of  time.  In  con- 
nection with  this  new  announcement, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
higher  cost  of  producing  milk  and  the 
shortage  of  feed  and  roughage  is  such 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  many  of  our 
farmers  to  get  their  average  produc- 
tion back  to  its  formal  level  when  the 
number  of  cows  and  production  per 
cow  have  been  reduced  through  test- 
ing for  tuberculosis  or  through  other 
causes.  The  above  considerations 
prompted   this  change   in   policy. 

The  program  does  not  include  any 
radical  increase  in  production.  The 
supply  has  been  about  equal  to  the 
demand.  Therefore,  every  milk  pro- 
ducer should  be  cautioned  not  to  un- 
duly increase  his  regular  supply. 

If  the  regular  supply  is  greatly  in- 
creased, but  one  thing  can  happen 
an   over   supply    and   an    over   supply 
means  but  one  thing     a  reduction  in 
price. 

The  wise  producer  will  think  twice 
before  unduly  increasing  his  present 
number  of  cow*  or  over  feeding  to  an 
extent  that  will  not  only  break  the 
market,  but  also  conserve  the  present 
supply  of  feed  and  roughage,  with  the 
result  that  after  the  basic  months 
have  passed  he  will  find  himself  with- 
out an  adequate  feed  supply  to  carry 
him  over  the  full  winter  feeding  period. 
Think  this  matter  over  seriously. 
Maintain  an  even  productive  rate  and 
general  marketing  conditions  will  re- 
main unchanged. 

This  means,  you  and  you  and  you. 


And  now  we  won't  have  to  worry  about 
it  until  next  spring.  On  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 29th,  the  clocks  went  back  an  hour  and 
now  the  cows  can  be  milked  again  on  a 
normal  basis. 

The  so-called  "Daylight  Saving  Time" 
has  caused  us  a  lot  of  worries  since  last 
spring.  Just  about  when  we  are  begin- 
ning to  get  used  to  it  if  we  ever  can  it 
switches  back  to  the  old  fashioned  Stan- 
dard Time  and  then  we  have  to  get  used 
to  that. 

Of  course  it  won't  make  much  differences 
to  the  cows,  the  chickens,  turkeys  and 
other  animals.     They  don't  pay  any  at- 


October     Milk     Prices 
Interstate    Milk    Pro- 
ducers' Association, 
Inc. 

All  milk  shipped  to  co-operat- 
ing dealers  during  October, 
1929,  will  be  paid  for  at  full 
basic  prices.  There  will  be  no 
surplus  classification  during 
this  month. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  three 
per  cent  butterfat  content,  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions,  be 
$3.54  per  hundred  pounds,  or 
7.6  cents  per  quart  delivered 
Philadelphia.  The  price  of  milk 
of  the  same  butterfat  content 
at  country  receiving  stations  in 
the  50  to  61  mile  zone  will  be 
$2.96  per  hundred  pounds.  See 
page  5  for  prices  at  the  different 
mileage  zones. 


New  Brantsville  Local 

Following  its  plan  of  coordinating  groups 
of  smaller  locals  of  the  association  into 
one  local  which  would  be  representative 
of  the  membership  groups  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  territory,  a  new  local  was 
recently  formed  at  Brantsville,  Pa. 

This  local  is  a  combination  of  the  small- 
er locals  located  at  Dillsburg,  York  county ; 
York  Springs,  Adams  county;  Mount  Top. 
York  county  and  Big  Dam.  York  county. 
Pa. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  combined  locals, 
held  at  Brantsville  on  September  1 0th, 
the  new  Brantsville  Local  was  formed  and 
the  following  officers  elected;  President, 
Marry  Lucus,  Dillsburg,  Pa. :  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  J.  P.  Heisey.  Mechaniscburg, 
R.  D.  2;  First  Vice-president.  A.  B.  C 
Williams,  York  Springs,  Pa. ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  John  Scifert,  Big  Dam,  Pa.; 
Third  Vice-President,  E  L.  Stough,  Dill  - 
burg.  Pa  ;  Fourth  Vice-President.  A.  J. 
Forry,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

The  new  local  will  hold  a  further  meet- 
ing at  Brantsville  on  November  7th,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  to  discuss 
general  marketing  conditions. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culaUon.  etc..  required  by  the  Act  o(  August  24. 
1912.  of  the  inter-Stale  Milk  Producers'  Review, 
published  monthly  at  West  Chester. 

Editor.  August  A.  Miller.  Brookline.  Delaware 
county.  Pa..  Business  Manager.  August  A.  Miller. 
Brookline,  Delaware  county.  Pa.:  Advertising 
Manager,  Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton.  New  Jersey: 
Publisher.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
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Owner:  (If  a  corporation,  give  it's  name  and  the 
name  and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  I  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  a  cor- 
poration give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners).  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associationll 
219  North  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia:  H.  D.  AJIe- 
bach,  Trappe.  Pa.:  Fred  Shangle.  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
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Donovan,  Smyrna.  R.D..  Del..  R.  W.  Baldeiston. 
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AUGUST  A.   MILLER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscril>ed  before  me  this  first  day 
of  Octolier.    1929. 

Joseph  O.  Lynch. 

Notary  Public 
My  commission  expires  March  6th,  1931. 


Market  Conditions 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


My  message  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Re- 
view, carried  with  it  the  price  increase  of 
$.25  per  hundred  p>ounds.  It  also  carried 
with  it  our  Selling  Plan  for  1930.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  a  conference  with 
the  buyers  and  have  agreed  that  all  milk 
produced  durmg  (Jctober.  November  and 
December  of  1929.  shall  be  paid  for  at 
basic  price.  We  also  agreed  that  the  pro- 
ducer will  receive,  for  his  basic  ainount 
for  I9J0,  either  the  average  of  the  produc- 
tion paid  for  in  1928,  the  one  paid  on  in 
1929  and  his  average  pro<luction  this  fall 
added  together  and  divided  by  three,  or 
the  average  of  his  production  made  this 
October,  November  and  December 
which  ever  is  the  higher.  In  other  words 
he  may  make  a  new  average  this  fall  if  he 
wants  to  or  can  take  the  three-year 
average  as  outlined  in  our  Selling  Plan 
We  realize  that  this  gives  the  producer 
a  chance  to  increase  his  production  and 
make  a  larger  basic  amount  if  he  is  able  to 
do  so.  but  we  wish  to  caution  you  at  this 
time  that,  if  you  abuse  this  privilege  we 
will  have  to  take  other  steps.  If  we  have 
more  basic  milk  than  is  used  as  liquid 
milk  or  table  cream,  the  dealers  are  to 
report  to  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  and  if  the 
farmers  are  producing  more  basic  milk 
than  the  consuming  public  is  consuming  as 
liquid  milk  and  table  cream,  you  will  be 
paid  basic  price  for  what  the  public  is 
using  and  surplus  price  for  the  balance  of 
your  established  basic  milk.  For  example; 
if  the  consuming  public  is  using  90  per 
cent,  of  your  basic  milk,  ten  per  cent,  of  it 
will  be  paid  for  at  the  surplus  price  and, 
of  course,  if  the  production  becomes  too 
great  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  reduce 
the  price. 

We  still  believe  that  the  three-year 
average  is  the  best  plan,  but  many  of  our 
producers  wanted  a  chance  to  make  a  new 
basic  and  some  of  the  distributors  felt 
they  should  have  this  chance,  so  we  were 
practically  forced  to  agree  on  the  pro- 
position. However,  we  believe  it  is  a 
dangerous  one  and  it  is  in  your  hands  and 
up  to  you  to  make  or  break  the  market.  I 
am  just  cautioning  you  in  these  few  lines, 
just  to  show  you  what  the  results  will  be 
if  you  over-produce. 

We  have  instructed  our  directors  and 
fieldmen  to  arrange  for  meetings  of  all  the 
locals  in  the  territory.  Since  the  recent 
change  in  reference  to  the  number  of 
delegates  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  giving 
locals  with  over  a  hundred  members  extra 
delegates  for  each  hundred  or  fraction 
thereof,  it  might  be  advisable  to  combine 
some  of  our  small  locals  into  a  large  one. 
I"or  instance.  Mr.  Otto,  our  director  in 
Cumberland  County,  and  Mr.  Zollers, 
have  combined  four  locals  into  one  at 
Dillsburg.  We  might  be  able  to  do  this 
same  thing  in  other  territories,  particularly 
where  the  membership  is  small.  At  least 
you  might  be  able  to  hold  a  combined 
meeting  of  two  or  three  locals  and  elect 
your  delegates  on  the  same  night  having 
present  someone  from  the  office  to  address 
the  meeting. 

New  Field  Development 
The    Supplee-Wills-Jones    Milk    Com- 
pany has  opened  two  new  plants     one  at 
Martinsburg.  West  Virginia,  and  the  other 
at  Lewistown.  Pennsylvania. 

The  Martinsburg  plant  will  receive  very 
little  new  milk  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  patrons  from  that  territory  were  ship- 
ping to  I  lagerstown.  Md  .  and  this  was 
found  to  be  too  long  a  haul.  This  new 
plant  was  built  largely  to  take  care  of  that 
milk. 

The  Lewistown  Plant  will  receive  milk 
that  is  now  going  into  other  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  that  territory  and  also  often 


shippe<l  into  Philadelphia.  That  plant 
also  will  not  put  very  much  new  milk  on 
the  market  at  this  time. 

September  Milk  Prices 
lluid    milk    prices   under   the   Philadel- 
phia Selling  Plan,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating dealers.  lor  the  month  of  oep- 
temlier  on  the  following  basis; 

Grade  fi  Market  Milk,  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butterfat  content, 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at  $3.54 
per  hundred  pounds  or  7.6  cents  per  quart. 
Grade  B  Market  Milk  (basic  <|uantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butterfat  content, 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in  the  Jj^ 
to  60  mile  zone,  for  September,  is  (|UOttr 
at  $2,96  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
usual  butterfat  differentials  and  freight 
rate  variations,  applying  to  other  mileage 
zones  in  the  territory  are  shown  by  quota- 
tion on  page  5  of  this  issue  of  Thk  Milk 
Producf.r.s'  Rkvif.w. 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  under  the  usual 
butterfat  variations  and  prices  in  the 
different  mileage  zones  in  the  territory 
and  at  "A"  stations  for  September  are 
quoted  on  page  3  of  this  issue  of  The 
Milk  Producf.r.s'  Rkvif.w. 
Surplus  Prices 
The  price  of  Class  I  .Surplus  Milk  for 
September,  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  i« 
quoted  at  $2.34  per  hundred  pounds  or 
5.03  cents  per  quart.  The  price  of  Class  1 
Surplus  of  the  same  butterfat  content,  at 
all  receiving  stations  is  $1.77  per  hundred 
pounds. 

September  Butter  Prices 
There  have  been  no  wide  fluctuation! 
in  butter  prices  during  the  month.  Never- 
theless, there  has  been  some  minor  condi- 
tions which  have  resulted  in  minor  fluc- 
tuations both  up  and  down,  having 
largely  to  do  with  immediately  available 
supplies.  As  a  whole  the  price  tendency 
has  been  upward.  Ninety-two  score 
butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City, 
o[>ened  the  month  at  44  cents,  there  wa» 
an  almost  immi^iiate  advance  to  43  cents, 
advancing  by  fractionable  amounts  to 
47  cents  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

At  the  clo.se  of  the  month  the  market 
generally  reflected  a  more  settled  condition 
than  was  the  case  early  or  even  during 
mid-month.  There  has  been  a  fairly 
active  demand  for  practically  all  grades 
showing  that  the  higher  levels  of  prices 
were  well  sustained. 

Favorable  prices  for  fresh  butter  al- 
lowed a  reasonable  profit  on  storage 
holdings  and  there  has  been  a  rather  free 
movement  from  storage  stocks.  A  con- 
tinuous movement  from  storage  is  anti- 
cipated under  present  conditions. 

The  holdings  of  storage  butter  at  a'' 
points,  as  announced  on  September  \l\^Jf 
as  to  holdings  on  September  first  was 
168.974.000  pounds  as  compared  to 
136.175.000  pounds  on  Septeml>er  Ist, 
1928.  and  the  five  year  average  of  144,- 
574.000  pounds. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter 
solid  pack.  New  York  C  ity,  on  which  the 
surplus  price  of  milk  for  September  was 
computed  was  .4581  cents,  as  compared 
to  .4358  cents  for  August  and  .4871  cents 
for  September,  1928. 

Improve  the  Woodlot 

Next  winter's  fuel  supply  should  come 
from  dead  and  down  trees  and  from 
crooked  and  weed  trees.  Thus  will  the 
woodlot  be  improved. 


Oitobir.    1929 


MILK     PRODUCERS     RE  V  I EW 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  liasu  piicc.  ijuoleil  below  for  .September.  1929.  is  lo  \,r  |.iii<l  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the 
average  basic  quantity  e»lal)ll^hell  by  each  prwlucer.  I'or  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount, 
the  surplus  price,  cjuoted  below  for  the  month  of  September.  1929,  are  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  tor  under  one  classification.  Class  I.  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk 
in  excess  ot  the  basic  uveiaiic.  which  will  be  paid  lor  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  basis  of  92  score 
butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent. 

I n  thr  mnnlhs  of  October.  Nooembtr  and  December ,  1929.  all  milk  will,  subjetl  to  market  conditions  • 
he  I'aid  fur  by  co-operating  buyers,  as  Basic  Milk-  Surplus  milk  prices  will  be  eliminated  during  these  three 
months. 

1  lie   IOilt***liia   .IM***********  •**    .*.*»*.^   •-*•   .-    »-*-•    — *••*   —.*--.....--   .- 

for  each  Irnth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half-tenth  point,  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(liiUlld  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING   PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  i.ssued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  nnxlucers  and  that  all  buyers 
using  it  as  u   basis  of   payment   to  producers,  shall   in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

an     ''Pj^'"-!.^^  jIij.  |>(„|adelphia    Inter-State   Dairy   Council   2c   per    100  pounds  (^b'/i  quarts)  of  all  milk 
ourchased  from  any   proilucer  at  urices  listed   hereon. 

(2)  I'o  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (461/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

{})      I'o   the  Philadelphia   Inter-State  Dairy   Council  2c   per    100  pounds  (W/i  quarts)  of  all   milk 
•'^jought  from  other  producers  at  prices  liste<l  hereon.  ,,,,..■ 

'  I'he  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  ouality  in  production 

and  distribution  of   milk  in  the  Phdadclphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  market 
ami  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food   value  of  dairy   products. 


-    Sept.,  1929,   Inter-State  Prices  at  **A*'  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A  "  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  o""*  »*  *"y 
"A  "  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  lOU  lbs. 
for  3.50%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  1.  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 


Uncle  Ab  says  work  is  a  blessing.  If 
you  don't  believe  it  ask  the  man  who  is 
out  of  work. 


Test 
Per  C  ent. 
> 

)  05 
3    1 


15 

2 

25 

^ 

M 
3.4 
}.45 
3.5 

55 

6 

65 


3. 
J 

3 
3   7 
3  75 
t  ft 
3  85 
3  9 
3  95 
4 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 
4.1 
4.3» 
4.4 


.4$ 

.5 

55 

6 
65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


4. 

4. 
4. 
4. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 

When 
dclphia  i 


BASIC  PRICE 

September,    1929 

F.   O.   B.    Philadelphia 

Grade   B   Market    Milk 

Per 

lOUIbs. 

$3   54 

3  5b 
3.58 
).M 
).62 
3.64 
3.66 
3.68 
3.70 
3.72 
3.74 
3.76 
3.7S 

3.ao 

3.82 

3.84 
3.86 
3.86 
3.90 
3.92 
3.94 
3.96 
3.98 
4.00 
4.02 
4.04 
4.06 
4.08 
4.10 
4.12 
4.14 
4.16 
4.18 
4.20 
4.22 
4.24 
4.26 

4  28 
4.30 
4.32 
4.14 

iiilk  is  nut  testetl  the  price  f. 
8'/j  cents   per  i|Uart. 


Price 

Per  Qt. 

7    6 


7 
7 
7 
7 

7. 
7 
7. 
7. 
8 

8  05 
8   1 
8  1 
8   15 
8  2 


65 

7 

75 

8 
.8 

85 
.9 
.95 


25 

3 

35 

4 
.4 

45 

5 

55 

6 
8  65 
8  7 
8  7 
8  75 
8  8 
8.85 

8  9 
8.95 
9. 

9  05 
9.05 
9.1 
9. IS 
9.2 
9  25 
9  3 
9  » 

b.  Phila 


SEPTEMBER 
F.  O.  B 

Test 

Per  Cent 
3 

3  05 
3    I 
3.15 
3   2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  55 
3.5 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 


SURPLUS  PRICES 
Philadelphia 

Class 


Per  KHMbs. 
$2.34 


9 
95 


3 
3 

4. 

4  05 
4 
4 
4 


2 
2 
} 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2  76 


36 

38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
6(1 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 


Per  Quart 
$5  05 


15 
2 

4.25 

4.3 


35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 


4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 


85 

9 

95 


7H 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
•H) 
92 
94 
96 
98 
<  IM> 

3  02 

4  1)4 
t  06 
3  08 
3  10 
i  12 
3  14 


I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

7 

75 

8 

85 

t 

95 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

1 

3 

35 

4 

45 
.5 

55 

6 

6 

65 
6  7 
6  75 


MONTHLY    SURPLUS   PRICES 
i%    At  All    Receiving  Station* 


June 

July 

AuyuAt 

Scptemlwr 

Oc  toiler 

NoveinKrr 

l)ccenil>cr 

January 

Feliruttty 

Marrh 

Ai>ril 

May 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septcmlier 


2  09 
2.12 
2  20 
2   31 


1.73 


26 
36 
31 
15 
15 


2  07 


.06 

.00 
.05 


I  88 
I  96 
I  92 
I  79 
1  79 
I  72 
1.71 


Quotations 
stations  carry 
ments. 

Prices  arc 
charges 

Mll.KS 

I  to     10  inc 
20 

30  ■■ 

40  •• 

50  - 

60  ■• 

70  •• 

80  ■• 


BASIC  PRICE 
ntry  Receiving  Stations 
September,   1929 
are     at     railroad      points.        Inland 
differentials  subject  to  local  arrange 

less    freight    and    receiving    station 


II  to 

21  to 

31  to 

41  to 

51  to 

61  to 

71  to 

81  to 

91  to  100 
101  to  110 
III  to  1 20 
121  to  HO 
I  i  I  to  1 40 
141  to  ISO 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  2)0 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
28 1  to  2'M) 
291  to  300 


Freight  Rates 
.268 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.3«9 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.4S0 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price 

3%  Milk 

$3  04 

3  02 

3.00 

2.99 

2.97 

2.96 

2  94 

2.93 

2  92 

2  91 

2.89 

2.88 

2.87 

2.86 

2.85 

2.8) 

2.81 

2.82 

2  80 

2.80 

2  79 

2  77 

2.77 

2.76 

2.75 

2.74 

2.73 

2.73 

2.71 

2.71 

SEPTEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 


At    All   Receivin 

Class 
Test 
3 

3  05 
3    1 


15 

2 


3  25 
3   3 
3.35 
3  4 
3  45 
3   5 
3.55 
3  6 
3  65 
3   7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 

3  95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 

4  15 
4  2 


Stations 

Per  100  lbs. 
$1  77 
I  79 
I  81 
I  83 
I  85 
I  87 
I  89 
I  91 
I  93 
I  95 
I    97 

1  W 

2  01 
2  03 
2  05 
2  07 
2  09 


25 

3 

35 

4 

45 


4.5 


II 
I) 
15 
17 
19 
21 
23 
25 
27 
29 
31 
33 
35 
37 


55 

6 

65 

7 

75 


2.39 


4.8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 


41 
43 
45 
47 
49 
51 
53 
55 
57 


Table  I— Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


Minimum  Butterfat 
Delivery  Point  1  est  Re<|iMrement  in     f3ase  Price  of  3.50% 

NAME  OF  Location  in  Mileage        ttfect  at  Delivery  Mdk  per  100  lbs. 

DELIVERY  POINT                                 Zone  from  Phila^ Po««»*  

Phila.  Terminal  Markat                                                                            '**!  An"*  «74 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.                                    4  00  $3.74 

31st  and  Chestnut F.O.B.                                    4  00  3.74 

Baldwin  Dairies F.O.B.                                    4  «0  J   74 

Breuninger-Dairie. F.O.B.                                 4  00  3 .  74 

Other  Terminal   Market*                                   ,    , . 

.     Camden.  N.J F.O.B.                                    4  00  3.74 

t     Audubon.  N.J FOB.                                4  00  3   74 

J     Norristown.Pa F.  O.  B.  less     9  ct..                       4  00  3   65 

Wdmington.  Del F.  O.  B.  less  30  cts.                      4  00  3.44 

Receiving  Stations                                                .,      ,„                                 i   <ji  1    17 

Anselma.  Pa *        *S                                    l^n  2  93 

Be.lford.Pa 261270                                 3   80  2  93 

Hoyertown.  Pa 5        60                                    3   60  3.16^^ 

&!;^:p..  :::::::::::::::      4.70              350  2.93. 

Cioshen.  ra ,'■    ,"V                                    ,    ,,,  j  ug 

Huntingdon.  Pa 20-210                                    3.70  2  99 

{^'"r.''"    Pa 4        fS                                    4   20  \\l 

Kim)>erton.  Pa y,      cm                                    «   *ji  3    17 

Landenberg.  Pa 4        «^                                        |«  \    '^ 

N:.«"D;f-       3       40                                3.70  3  06 

r^i    j'p.*' 51     60                               3   50  3   16 

0«'"'*f,[^* Tl     60                               3  60  3    16 

ai!;rPa:::::::::;:;;:::::         j  «,               36o  3.6 

Rin.oes.N.J *        60                                   420  J.b 

RusTiland.  Pa ]       40                                 4.20  >^ 

Stockton.  N.  J.         *\      \l                                  ^   2»  \\fj 

Toughkenamon.PS ,i      ,L>                                   XtSi  3   00 

Waynesboro.  Pa 18"^                                    3.80  3   00 

Williamsburg.  P. 22      230  3.70 

zi:;|l"sJme,p.:::::::::.:....       -ti-jo              3.60  317 

Ist  Surplus  Pnc. E  R  R^t;'!'-                              1  SS  ^  ^B 

2nd  Surplu.  Pric. rf  «"  ?,,  S"'''q,.                            A  I    97 

Ist  Surplus  Price &R  n    1     5"    I                                A  B 

2nd  Surplu*  Pric« FOB.  All  Rec.  Sta.                          A  » 

'Based  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  less  12  cents  per  100  lbs.  iik.«tll 

••  Soecial  price  September  only.     Effective  October  1st.  Base  price  will  be  $3.3  I.                      o.   .„_ 

A^arne  Buturfat  Minimum  Requirernent  a*  in  effect  for  Basic  Mdk  at  each  Receiving  StaUon 
B  -Class  II  surplus  prices  not  in  effect  September.  1929. 

Table  II     Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 


3  par  cent   butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F    O    II    Phila. 
Per  C^wl.       Quarts 
7    I 
7 


Apr 
Ma! 


2.17 


lay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
1.29 
1  29 
3  29 
3   29 

3  29 
3  29 
3  41 
3  41 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3.54 


1 

I 

7   35 
7    35 

I 


7 
7  I 
7  I 
7  I 
7.6 


station  50  mile 
zone  (>er  cwt. 

2   71 

2   71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 
2  71 
2  63 
2  83 

2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2.96 


Butterfat 

Test 
Per  C^nt 


3.S0 
3.SS 
3.60 
3.8S 

3.70 

3.7S 

3.80 

3.8S 

3.90 

3.9S 

4.00 

4.0S 

4.10 

4.IS 

4.20 

4.2S 

4.30 

4.3S 

4.40 

4.45 

4.50 

4.55 

4.«0 

4.65 

4.70 

4.75 

4.80 

4.85 

4.90 

4.95 

S.OO 

S.OS 

S.IO 

5.15 

5.20 

5.25 

5.. 30 

5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.50 

5.55 

5.60 

5.65 

5.70 

5.75 

5.80 

5.85 

S.90 

5.95 

6.00 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.5056 


If    Bacteria 
Premium 
i*  Made 


If    Bacteria 

Premium 
i*  Not  Made 


.00 

.03 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.15 

.18 

21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

36 

.39 

42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

54 

57 

60 

64 

.68 

72 

.76 

80 

84 

88 

.92 

.96 

I    00 

1.04 

I   08 

I    12 


I  16 
I  20 
1.24 
I  28 
I  32 
I  36 
I  40 
I  44 
I    48 


52 
I  56 
I  60 
I  64 
I  68 
I    72 

76 


I    80 


.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
78 
.80 
.82 
84 
86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
98 
I   00 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  baetcria 
bonu*  above   baae   price   per    100  lbs.   for    3.50%    B.F.  milk. 


Class  or  Bacteria  Requihement 
(See  note  I  for  definition  of  each  da**  of  bacteria  requirement) 

1  \\  III  TV 


.40 
.43 
.46 

49 

52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 

70 
.73 
.76 

79 
.82 
.85 

88 

.91 

.94 

.97 
1.00 
I  04 
I  08 
I  12 
1.16 
1.20 
1.24 
I  28 
I  32 
1.36 
1.40 
I  44 
I  48 
I  52 
I  56 
1.60 
I  64 
I  68 
1.72 
I  76 
I  80 
I  84 
1.88 
I  92 
96 
00 
04 
08 
12 
16 
20 


.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

97 

01 

05 

09 

13 

17 

21 

1.25 

I    29 

I    33 

I    37 

I   41 

I   45 

I    49 

I    53 

I   57 

I   61 

I   65 

1.69 

I   73 

1    77 

1.81 

I   85 

I   89 

I   93 

1  97 
2.01 

2  05 


.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

79 

82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

97 

I   01 

1.05 

1.09 


13 
1.17 
I  21 
I  25 
1  29 
I  33 
1  37 
1.41 
I  45 
1.49 
I  53 
1.57 
I  61 
I  65 
I  69 
1.73 
I  77 
I  81 
I  85 
I  89 
I   93 

1  97 

2  01 
2.05 


.15 

.18 

21 

.24 

27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.42 

.45 

.55 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.63 

.66 

.69 

72 

.75 

.79 

.83 

.87 

.91 

.95 

99 

I    03 

I    07 

III 

I    15 

I    19 

I   23 

I   27 

I    31 

I    35 

I    39 

I   43 

I   47 

I   51 

I    55 


59 
I  63 
1  67 
I    71 


1.75 
I  79 
I  83 
1.87 
I  91 
I   95 


Nona 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
54 
56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
64 
66 
.68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
84 
.86 
88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
I  00 


( ' >  ^S'J*';«?".i?rV?MER' BACTEr'i a   REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN   MET. 
^"laL"!^   's'h  "perV^Jm  ^^.ld*foT^?a',*  .  bo^us  of  40  c.n^^per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  i* 
(I)  at  terr/iinal  market  delivery  points  between  0     0  mm. 

CA^  r  '^::^^:^:;:^^'<^-^\t^^  "  '^- ''«'"'•"""•  " 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0   30.CJK). 

k  :i  i:;r:nl.^::.^^^:::^t:=K'-^^- 

••^  \^'^s^^^lh^l^^^,S"a!.•^.^^5.^;'y'lot^n^y  b^?tLl^p^L'lrS^r.^f .  .he  bacten.  count  is 
^'■*''0)\tfe'r'^ra1  market  delivery  point*  '"W);^,'  - -V' 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  point.  50.001  or  over. 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


UciuU-r,   1929 


Construction  of  Insulated  Cooling  Tank 


J.  M.  HORNER,  Portland  Cement  Association 


Unseasonable  weather  causes  a  great 
loss  to  the  milk  producer.  A  prolonged 
warm  spell  in  early  spring  always  registers 
in  the  receiving  stations,  and  causes  a 
marked  decrease  in  marketable  milk.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  it  is  constantly 
a  problem  to  deliver  milk  at  low  tempera- 
tures; milk  which  has  been  held  under 
conditions  that  insure  low  bacteria  count. 
On  the  other  hand  many  producers  are 
troubled  with  freezing  in  seasons  of  low 
temperature.  A  conservative  estimate 
based  on  available  data,  indicates  that 
the  loss  to  farmers  through  sour  milk 
amounts  to  over  $6,000,000  annually  in  the 
fluid  milk  industry  alone.  If  there  is  added 
to  this  the  marketable  milk  offered  for  sale 


nets  and  tanks  purchased  on  the  market, 
and  are  permanent.  Cork  board  is  most 
commonly  used  for  insulation,  although 
other  suitable  insulating  material  may  be 
employed  instead  of  the  cork  if  desired. 
The  purpose  of  the  insulation  is  to  reduce 
the  paaaave  nf  heat  into  t\\^  tank  therebv 
reducing  cost  of  refrigeration  and  time 
required  in  cooling.  Less  danger  from 
freezing  is  present  in  such  a  tank.  It  is 
essential  that  water-tight  concrete  be 
used. 

The  first  step  in  the  construction  of  the 
cork  insulated  cooling  tank  is  to  deter- 
mine the  size  required  from  the  following 
table,  which  also  gives  a  schedule  of  ma- 
terials needed: 


Outside 
wall  of 
building 


Cro«*  taction  of  insulated  tank.     Scala  I  inch 


to  dairy  manufacturing  plants  the  total 
would  amount  to  at  least  $20,000,000 
annually. 

These  figures  are  baaed  on  repwrts 
of  the  United  States  Deptartment  of 
Agriculture  in  the  1927  year  book.  The 
producer,  consequently,  is  turning  to  the 
college  and  government  authorities,  ask- 
in;  for  the  remedy  to  this  unwholesome 
ani  unprofitable  situation.  Cooperating 
with  these  departments  are  various  in- 
dustrial organizations  which  arc  endeavor- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  in  a  practical 
way.  Where  never  failing  sources  of 
water  are  available,  the  temperature  of 
which  never  exceeds  45  degrees,  the  prob- 
lem does  not  exist.  1 1  ere  a  simply  con- 
structed tank  of  4"  concrete  walls  and 
floor  is  sufficient.  F-°ew  producers  really 
know  the  temperature  range  of  their  cool- 
ing water,  so  that  control  of  milk  storage 
has  been  a  matter  of  hope  and  expectation. 
A  recent  survey  revealed  the  fact  that 
t'lere  were  less  than  2%  in  a  dairy  com- 
mjnity  of  600  producers  who  actually 
kn:w    their   storage   water    temperatures. 

Where  water  temperatures  do  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  cooling,  it  is  certain  that 
milk  can  never  be  stored  without  addition- 
al cooling  help.  There  is  a  growing  in- 
terest in  refrigeration  units,  while  con- 
siderable research  has  been  conducted  by 
various  large  industrial  interests.  Whether 
ice,  or  mechanical  refrigeration  is  used, 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  cooling  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  suitable  tank  or  container 
The  most  practical  unit  in  this  case  is  a  tank 
of  known  dimensions,  constructed  with  a 
9"  concrete  wall  and  floor,  carrying  3'' 
of  cork  in  the  center  of  the  walls  and  floor 
for  the  purpose  of  insulation.  By  using 
this  type  of  construction,  milk  is  cooled 
vith  half  the  amount  of  ice.  is  cooled  10  de- 
grees lower  than  with  ordinary  tank  and  is 
cooled  in  half  the  time.  The  advantage  of 
a  tank  so  constructed  is  that  provision  can 
be  made  to  take  care  of  a  mechanical  cool- 
ing unit  which  will  fit  into  the  tank,  at  any 
time  it  is  desired.  Tanks  so  made  on  the 
farm  are  generally  less  costly  than  cabi- 


4-Can  6-Caii     ft-Can  lO-Can 

Ca-  Ca-         Ca-  Ca- 

ITEMS—             pacity  pacity    pacity  pacity 
I  nsida    Dimenaiona 
(ail  tank.  2«'>  deep 

■n«de)                         2' 11"  2' II"     2' 1 1"  2' 1 1" 

»4'   0"  «5'   4"  «8*   0"  tV   6" 

Camant.  ban                    91/,  II             IS  17 

Sand.  cu.  yd*..                      %  I               P/,  1 1/, 
Gravel  (pabblaa). 

cu.yd I  1%          l>/«  2 

</«"  Reinforcing 

Steal  (lin.  ft.) 1)2  196         2)4  2M 

)"    Insulation,    ftq. 

ft 70  82         108  124 

2"  Inaulation  for 

Cover,  eq.  ft 20  2)            36  42 

Asphalt,  Iba 7)  68          116  133 

'Number  of  40-quar(  cans  cooled  per  24  hours. 

Locate  it  where  most  convenient  in  the 
milk  house.  The  tank  is  usually  built  so 
that  its  top  is  only  12  inches  above  the 
floor  level  to  lighten  the  labor  of  handl- 
ing the  cans.  This  requires  excavation 
where  the  tank  is  to  be  placed.  The  area 
excavated  should  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  base  of  the  tank  to  provide  room 
in  setting  forms. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  tank 
to  drain,  locating  drain  fixtures  so  that  the 
coupling  (see  drawing)  will  come  flush 
with  the  floor  surface  of  the  tank.  The 
baae  slab  is  then  placed,  locating  rein- 
forcement near  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
crete. There  should  be  at  least  one  inch 
of  concrete  below  the  steel.  Reinforce- 
ment consists  of  %  inch  rods  spaced  12 
inches  apart  or  wire  fabric  weighing  ap- 
proximately 33  pounds  per  100  square 
feet.  The  steel  should  be  well  braced  to 
hold  it  rigid  in  the  correct  position  until 
the  base  slab  has  hardened.  Reinforce- 
ment is  placed  only  in  the  base  slab  and 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  insulated  tank. 

After  placing  the  concrete  for  the  base 
.ilab  it  is  finished  with  a  wooden  float, 
then  insulating  material  is  cut  to  sizes 
needed  and  placed  conveniently  close  to 
the  job  site.  When  concrete  has  had 
sufficient  time  to  harden,  usually  24  hours, 
it  ia  mopped  with  hot  tar,  asphalt,  or 
other  water-repelling  material.  Then  in- 
sulation for  the  floor  is  placed.  To  prevent 
water  getting  into  the  insulation  and  to 
insure  tight  joints  between  pieces,  the 
edges  and  surfaces  are  mopped  with  hot 
tar,  asphalt  or  other  water-repelling  ma- 


terial immediately  before  placing  the 
slabs  in  position.  As  an  additional  pre- 
caution to  keep  moisture  out,  the  insulat- 
ing material  is  often  covered  with  a  single- 
ply  roofing  paper.  In  this  case  a  second 
coat  of  asphalt  serves  to  stick  the  roohng 
paper  tn  the  inaiiiatinn 

The  entire  base  slab  is  covered  with  in- 
sulation with  the  exception  of  a  strip 
three  inches  wide  entirely  around  the  edge 
where  wall  and  floor  join.  Next,  the  outer 
wall  forms  are  placed.  The  wall  of  the 
milk  house  will  serve  as  outer  form  on  one 
end  and  side,  in  which  case  tar  paper  is 
placed  on  the  wall  surface  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion between  wall  and  tank.  After  the 
outer  form  is  placed  the  insulating  material 
is  erected  three  inches  away  from  form 
iicca,  taking  care  to  locate  the  reinforce- 
ment about  one  inch  from  outer  form 
faces.  Next,  the  inner  form  is  placed. 
This  should  be  hung  from  cross  pieces  over 
the  top,  as  it  cann3t  rest  on  the  base  slab, 
but  must  be  held  4  inches  above  the  top 
of  the  floor  insulation.  Both  inner  and 
outer  forms  must  be  well  braced  and  the 
insulating  material  carefully  located  mid- 
way between  form  faces. 

Placing  the  Concrete 

Concrete  for  the  floor  of  the  tank  is 
placed  first,  bringing  it  to  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  the  bottom  of  the  inner  form. 
Grooves  in  the  floor  surfaces  which 
facilitate  cooling  by  providing  circulation 
of  water  under  the  cans  are  formed  using 
small  strips  beveled  to  the  shape  of  the 
grooves.  After  concrete  for  the  floor  has 
had  time  to  harden  sufficiently  to  hold  its 
shape  (about  2  to  3  hours),  the  concrete  is 
placed  in  the  wall  forms,  taking  care  to 
fill  the  forms  evenly  on  both  sides  of  the 
insulation,  and  in  3  inch  layers,  each  of 
which  is  carefully  spaded  as  it  is  placed. 


structing  the  inner  concrete  wall.  The 
merit  of  this  method  is  that  it  permits  more 
ready  inspection  of  the  insulating  material 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  and  in- 
sures a  more  thorough  job  of  water-proof- 
ing it. 

The  concrete  should  be  allowed  to 
harden  a  few  days  before  forms  are  re- 
moved. Forms  should  be  removed  care- 
fully, after  which  the  tank  cover  may  be 
fitted.  The  cover  should  fit  snugly  and 
of  rigid  construction  to  prevent  warping, 
f-ramework  for  the  cover  is  built  of  2  x  4*8 
covered  with  dressed  and  matched  boards 
after  the  corkboard  has  been  placed  in  the 
frame.  The  cover  is  fastened  in  place 
with  galvanized  hinges  and  should  be 
well  painted  on  all  sides  and  edges.  It 
should  fit  tightly,  f-'elt  lining  is  some- 
times used  around  the  edge  of  the  cover 
to  provide  additional  protection  against 
passage    of    heat 

For  the  construction  of  insulated  tanks, 
a  concrete  mixture  consisting  of  3%  gal- 
lons of  water  p»er  sack  of  cement  should 
be  used,  to  which  such  amounts  of  moist 
sand  and  pebbles  are  added  as  will  pro- 
duce a  rather  thick  consistency.  The 
amount  of  water  is  decreased  to  3'  2  gal- 
lons if  the  sand  and  pebbles  are  wet,  and 
increased  to  4V7  gallons  if  these  are 
thoroughly   dry. 

As  a  trial  batch  combine  materials  in 
the  proportion  of  I  sack  of  cement,  2 
cubic  feet  of  sand  and  2  cubic  feet  of 
pebbles  (1-2-2  mix)  and  water  (not  over 
4'/2  gallons).  Use  pebbles  up  to  ','2  inch 
in  size.  It  may  be  necessary  to  change 
the  proportions  and  amounts  of  sand  and 
pebbles  slightly  in  order  to  obtain  a 
smooth,  plastic  workable  mixture  that 
will  place  and  finish  well.  For  example, 
suppose    the    trial    proportions    suggested 


_  rbit  lining  around 
edge  of  cover 


3  Corkboard 


%'f'Qeinforcement  bars 


Perspective  view  of  insulated  concrete  milk  cooler  tank 


Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  pro- 
tective covering  on  the  cork  when  placing 
concrete. 

When  wall  forms  are  completely  filled, 
bolts  are  placed  in  the  top  of  the  wall, 
projecting  about  2  inches,  to  which  the 
wooden  plate  for  the  cover  is  later  at- 
tached. 

The  builder  of  an  insulated  tank  may 
vary  the  order  in  which  the  work  is  done 
by  first  building  the  outer  shell  with  its 
reinforcement,  then  erecting  the  insula- 
tion against  floor  and  wall,  and  last,  con- 


give  a  mixture  that  is  too  wet.  add  more 
sand  and  pebbles  in  equal  amounts  until 
the  right  degree  of  workability  is  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mixture  is  too 
stiff  use  less  sand  and  pebbles  in  succeed- 
ing batches.  In  this  way  the  exact  pro- 
portions for  the  job  can  be  obtained. 

Following  these  directions  a  permanent 
tank  should  be  secured  that  will  increase 
each  year  in  strength,  that  will  be  water 
tight  and  permit  future  installation  of 
mechanical  units  which  are  fast  finding 
sale  to  those  most  interested  in  ^ood  milk. 
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Changes  in  By-Laws 
to  Be  Considered  at 

Annual  Meeting 

Continuol  from  page  I 

called  "dead-wood"  in  our  membership 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  or  it  would 
bring  the  Association  outside  of  the  law. 

A  number  of  propositions  were  discussed 
some  of  which  called  for  complete  change 
in  the  form  of  organization,  other  for  set 
ting  up  a  new  one  to  take  over  assets  of  the 
Association.  After  going  over  the  whole 
matter  it  was  deemed  best  that  our  at- 
torney should  draw  up  an  amendment  to 
the  By-Laws  which  would  make  the  least 
change  in  our  legal  structure  and  be  least 
disturbing  to  the  relationships  between 
.<*\    members   and   the  Association. 

'  The  proposed  change  in  By-Laws,  in 
substance,  provides  that  the  new  members 
shall  receive  a  new  type  of  stock  certificate 
which  gives  them  all  rights  and  privileges 
in  the  Association  during  such  time  as 
such  rights  and  privileges  are  needed  by 
them  or  are  of  direct  value,  in  other  words, 
while  they  are  producing  milk.  It  pro- 
vides that  while  temporarily  out  of  busi- 
ness they  can  still  hold  membership  in 
in  the  Association,  but  when  they  per- 
manently discontinue  dairying,  or  they 
die,  the  membership  relation  can  be  auto- 
matically discontinued,  after  a  suitable 
lapse  of  time.  1  he  rights  of  all  present 
members,  both  financial  and  otherwise, 
in  the  Association  are  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded. New  members,  likewise,  will 
have,  while  they  are  members,  all  their 
right!*    protected. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Association  a  method  by  which  it  can 
keep  its  membership  alive  and  active. 

The  proposed  change  also  will  promote 
office  efficiency  because  at  the  present 
time  it  is  expensive  and  laborious,  and 
sometimes  imp>08sible  to  keep  in  touch 
with  deaths,  removals  and  discontinuances. 
A  large  number  of  copies  of  the  Review 
continue,  for  sometime,  to  go  to  the  dead- 
letter  office  until  we  can  catch  up  with  the 
mailing  address  of  such  members  as  have 
removed  without  notifying  us. 

Proposed  Addition  to  Contract 

The  proposed  addition  to  the  contract, 
as  outlined  in  the  call  of  the  meeting,  on 
Page  3.  is  suggested  as  a  step  looking  to- 
ward the  protection  of  the  Association  in 
the  future.  It  is  proposed  to  be  inserted 
so  that  the  Association  can,  at  any  time, 
if  it  is  found  necessary,  reorganize  under 
present  day  cooperative  laws.  It  does  not 
change  the  status  of  the  member  of  his 
relation  to  the  organization.  It  may 
never  be  used,  but  if  at  some  time  it  is 
needed  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  members,  it  will  save  a  complete  new 
sign-up  of  our  membership. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  changes  in  the 

_i^   By-Laws    be    explained    to    members    at 

local  meetings  so  that  delegates  may  come 

to  the  Annual  Meeting  fully  prepared  to 

vote  on  this  important  question. 


Protect  Farm  Tools 

A  good  farm  machinery  shed  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  by  prolonging  the  life  of 
the  tools  it  protects.  This  happens, 
however,  only  when  the  shed  is  used  for 
its  intended  purpose.  Machinery  left 
standing  in  the  field  after  the  seasonal  use 
is  past  gets  no  protection  from  the  de- 
structive elements,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  a  good  shelter  for  it 
Make  both  machinery  and  shed  pay  for 
themselves  by  introducing  them  to  each 
other. 


Uncle  Ab  says  since  most  of  us  have  to 
work,  it  is  well  to  learn  what  work  brings 
us  the  greatest  returns  in  both  satisfaction 
and  money. 


Dairy  Feed 


RultiyReJ 


T»     'I  -I  Tfc       r. 


r>uiia  neaitn  ana  you  Duiia  nroiits 


One  thing  has  been  defi- 
nitely proved  through  years 
of  experimenting  and  prac- 
tical feeding — health  is 
the  first  step  to  success. 
Feeding  profits  depend  on 
health  —  and  health  de- 
pends on  feed. 

For  seventeen  years  Larro 
Feeds  have  been  made  ac- 
cording to  that  principle. 
Many  formulas  and  many 
feeds  have  been  tested  at  the 
Larro  Research  Farm.  New 
ideas  have  been  taken  to  the 
cows  and  chickens  them- 
selves to  prove  their  worth 
in  making  milk  or  eggs. 

Larro  Feeds  are  built  with 
oneideainmind-HEALTH 
FIRST,  —  for  only  healthy 
animals  are  at  their  best. 
Years  of  experiment  have 
shown  what  feeds  and  feed 
combinations  are  best — 
and  only  Larro  can  make 
such  feeds.  By  processes 
used  only  in  the  Larro  mill, 
Larro  Feeds  are  made  so 
that  they  do  not  vary  from 
one  year's  end  to  the 
other.  Every  sack  of  Larro 
reaches  the  feeder  clean, 
palatable  and  with  thesame 
uniform  blend  of  whole- 
some, health-building 
ingredients. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  used 
Larro  Dairy  Ration  or  Larro 
Poultry  Mashes  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  the  most 
profitable  of  all  feeds  for 
Dairy  Cows  and  Poultry. 
Month  in  and  month  out 
they  are  built  to  the  same 
ideal — founded  on  the  in- 
separable alliance  of  health 
and  profit. 

Substitute  satisfaction  for 
uncertainty  in  your  feed- 
ing.    Order  Larro  today. 


arrcf 


FEEDS  THAT   DO   NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY     '     HOGS     •     DAIRY 


THE 


Hate  you  tried  Larro  Flour?   The  new  general  purpose  flour.    Ask  your  dealer. 

LARROWE     MILLING      COMPANY,      DETROIT,      MICHIGAN 
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In  Between  Bites 

"Mother,  I  want  a  cookie,"  says  the 
healthy,  hungry  youngster.  Will  a  trip 
to  the  cookie  crock  satisfy  this  craving? 
Why  not  a  cookie-day  now  and  then? 
The  result  will  please  big  and  little  and 
help  with  lunch  packing  too. 

Whenever  we  add  fruit  to  our  recipes  we 
add  nuggets  of  health.     This  recipe  will 
fill  the  crock  to  over-flowing. 
Date  Cookies 
(76  Cookies) 
I  '/j  c.  sugar 
I       c.  butter 

1  '2  c.  milk 

'/4  c.  boiling  water 

3  eggs 

V2  tsp.  soda 

2  tsp.  cinnamon 

or  vanilla 
I  tsp.  nutmeg 
I  tsp.  baking  p>owder 

3  c.  flour 

I  lb.  chopped  dates 

I  c.  chopped  walnuts 
Cream  butter,  add  sugar  and  eggs.  Al- 
ternating    add  dry  ingredients  and  liquid, 
then  nuts  and  dates.    Drop  in  teaspoonfuls 
on  buttered  pan  and  bake. 

Keep  your  fancy  cutter  shined  with  use 
The  various  shapes,  bunnies,  hearts,  and 
such,  will  delight  the  children  A  plain 
sugar  cookie  is  exceptionally  good  for  this 
There  is  none  better  than  the  following 
recipe. 

Sugar  Cookies 
(Makes  a  large  amount) 
3  c.  sugar  I  Vi  c.  butter 

3  eggs  Vi  c.  milk 

I  level  tsp.  soda 
Cream  butter,  add  sugar  and  eggs. 
Then  add  flour  and  soda  alternating  with 
milk.  Add  enough  flour  to  make  stiff 
enough  to  roll  on  board.  Chopped  nuts  or 
nutmeg  sprinkled  on  top  makes  a  nice 
addition.     Cut  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Molasses  is  always  good  because  it  adds 
iron  to  our  diet.     Needless  to  say,  a  mol- 
asses drop  cookie  will  be  most  popular. 
Molasses  Drop  Cookie 
( 36   cookies) 
H  c.  butter 


Grange  Memorial  Dormitorv 


yi  c.  sugar 
yi  c.  molasses 


I  beaten  egg 
I  c.  flour 
'/a  tsp.  baking 
powder 
2  squares  melted   chocolate 
'/i  c.  chopped  nut  meats 
Cream    the   butter,    add    the  other   in- 
gredients in  the  order  given.     Drop  from 
a  teaspoon  on  a  buttered  pan.     Nuts  may 
be  omitted.     Bake  10  minutes  in  a  moder- 
ate oven 


The  week  following  one  of  "Happy" 
Goldsmith's  talks  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  No.  I ,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Collins,  the  principal,  refxarted 
tliat  there  had  been  a  twelve  per  cent 
drop  in  the  candy  sales  of  the  school 
cafeteria,  while  milk  sales  increased  eight 
per  cent  and  ice  cream  eleven  per  cent. 

"Cheese"  i»  the  title  of  an  excellent 
handbook  on  that  subject  published  this 
fall  by  the  Ndtional  Dairy  Council.  It 
contains  concis;  and  interesting  informa- 
tion for  dietitians,  home  economic  teachers 
an  I   many   others. 


For  health  and  comfort  the  weight  of 
children's  clothing  should  hang  from  the 
shajlders    rather   than   from   the  waist. 


"What  is  it?"  Just  a  building  which  is 
to  become  a  hom.  for  girl  students:  for 
which  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  (better 
known  as  the  Grange)  raised  a  fund  for  its 
erection. 

"  Where  is  it?  "  On  the  College  Campus 
in  the  Borough  of  State  College,  Penna. 
And  the  last  query  from  my  questioner 
was,  "Why  Why  was  the  Grange  in- 
terested to  do  this?" 

There  came  a  time  when  some  one  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  "Greater  State  Col- 
lege" for  Pennsylvania.  This  meant  new 
buildings,  new  equipment  and,  of  course, 
new  and  enlarged  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  To  every  person 
our  apF>eal  was  made,  to  every  organi- 
zation. The  Grangers  were  evidently 
thinking  and  then  (as  so  often  happens 
when  there  is  a  need)  when  the  next 
State    Meeting    took    place,    a    resolution 


thing  for  a  fraternal  organization  to  do. 
Undertaken  just  when  there  was  a  slump 
in  returns  from  agriculture,  many  were 
handicap(>ed  in  their  gifts.  But  never 
once  was  any  thought  harbored  but  that 
of  "finishing  the  task." 

It  was  unique  that  the  gifts  were  small 
in  quiet  steady  work  that  accomplished 
the  big  thing.  Only  three  one  thousand 
dollar  gifts  were  recorded.  Two  or  three 
of  five  hundred,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
$100,000  came  in  less  sum. 

Some  times  they  were  spurred  on  by 
some  remark  such  as  Dr.  1  letzel  made 
after  studying  the  needs,  "Pennsylvania 
has  not  been  fair  to  its  women  here  at  the 
College. " 

The  story  of  this  dormitory  cannot  be 
told  without  saying  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  Cook  Book,  one  of  the  greate.st 
educators  that  went  to  the  individual 
home  telling  the  story  that  something  was 


came  from  two  different  parts  of  the 
State,  but  suggesting  practically  the 
same  thing,  "That  the  Grange  should 
show  its  appreciation  for  the  service  of  the 
College  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  mem- 
orial building.  Then,  indeed,  came  the 
query,  "A  building  but  for  what  purpose?  " 

A  committe  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
College,  keeping  in  mind  "the  greatest 
need."  The  needs  were  many,  later  re- 
ported the  Committee,  but  the  most  out- 
standing was  living  quarters  for  women 
students.  Out  of  every  five  making  appli- 
cation for  admission,  only  one  could  be 
taken.  The  greatest  need  was  found  and  the 
Grange,  who  long  ago  decided  to  admit 
women  to  membership  on  an  equal  with 
men,  who  believed  in  an  educated  woman- 
hood, was  surely  the  one  to  make  possible 
a  larger  woman  student  body. 

Little  did  the  Grange  realize  that  day 
when  they  unanimously  voted  to  uphold 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  the  stupen- 
dous task  before  them.     It  was  a  unique 


being  done.  True,  the  profit  from  these 
helped  to  swell  the  fund,  but  the  interest 
brought  an  increased  gift  sometime  from 
a  Supper  from  recipes  from  the  book. 
Thirty  thousand  were  printed  and  sold. 
A  unique  thing  in  cook  books  but  the  wo- 
men had  to  send  their  best  recipes.  They 
did  not  all  stop  at  home,  but  traveled 
abroad. 

The  building  is  still  only  brick  and 
mortar  and  beams,  but  is  ready  this  fall  to 
become  a  home;  ready  for  a  bit  of  living: 
a  lot  of  working,  and  a  lot  of  joyous  times. 
It  was  dedicated  August  14th. 

And,  as  it  was  announced,  "We  now 
open  the  doors  of  this  building  to  the 
young  womanhood  of  Pennsylvania. " 
And  trooping  down  the  walk  and  up  the 
steps  into  the  building  in  true  student 
style  went  fifty  young  girls  with  armsful 
of  books.  The  vision  seemed  fulfilled  and 
the  big  audience  broke  into  applause 
Seven  years  in  the  doing;  not  so  long  for  a 
thing  that  is  to  go  down  through  the  years 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  home. 


Plans  for  the  Annual  Meeting 


The  1  lospitality  Committee  are  already 
planning  for  the  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  on  November   19th. 

The  Association  feels  that  its  work  can 
be  strengthened  by  working  more  closely 
with  its  women  members.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  the  Committee  have  invited  Miss 
Verna  Elsinger  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  to  address  this  meeting.  She 
is  well  versed  in  rural  community  activi- 
ies  and  the  part  any  woman  can  take  in 
strengthening  any  co-operative  movement 

In  addition  to  Miss  Elsinger  there  will 
be  reports  by  two  of  the  Dairy  Council 
girls  on  projects  they  have  helped  to  work 
out  in  the  schools. 


A  play,  which  can  be  used  by  Granges 
and  F-'armers'  Clubs,  will  be  put  on  by 
one  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  Locals. 

The  luncheon  which  will  be  prepared 
and  served  by  the  Nutrition  Department 
sounds  especially  appetizing  and  attrac- 
tive. 

Further  notices  of  arrangements  will  be 
made  in  next  month's  f^eview. 

Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Brinton,  Chairman: 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Allebach,  Mrs  I'led  Shangle, 
Mrs.  C.  I  Cohee.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddington. 
Mrs.  F.  M  Twining,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Baldcr- 
ston. 


When  Dickie  Will  Not  Eat 


The  twins  were  iyini^  si.le  by  .side  on 
the  coach  each  happy  with  a  bottle  of 
milk,  when  Mrs  Brown  u.slicred  Mrs.  I  (ar- 
ris into  the  room.  "Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  af- 
ter watching  them  for  a  moment,  "if  Dickie 
had  ever  been  hungry  enough  to  want  to 
eat!  But  he  never  was.  and  I  alway.s  had 
to  hold  his  bottle  for  him.  I  le  was  never 
hungry  enough  to  hold  it   himself."  A 

Before  long  dinner  was  ready.  While 
the  meat  and  vegctiiblcs  were  being 
served  Mrs  i  l.irris  was  discu.ssing  and  i>e- 
waiiini;  the  short  comings  of  Dickie's 
appetite  and  his  father's  as  well.  The 
child,  having  thus  Ixren  reminded  of  his 
own  whims,  did  not  fail  to  play  his  usual 
part  of  refusing  to  touch  much  of  the  meal 
before  him  i  lis  mother  nodded  at  her 
guest  with  an  "I  told  you  .so,  "  look.  As 
for  Dickie,  he  had  merely  done  what  the 
family  evidently  expected  of  him. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  parents  can 
make  is  to  discuss  before  a  child  the  family 
dislikes  in  matters  of  food  The  child 
likes  attention  and  the  fact  that  what  he 
eats  is  important  enough  to  be  discu8.s(rd 
pleases  him  He  plays  up  to  the  situation, 
knowing  that  generally  he  can  get  some- 
thing to  eat  in  the  kitchen  if  he  is  liuugry 
before  the  next  meal 

I  he  be.st  treatment  for  such  a  case  is 
avoid  all  discussion  of  food  at  the  table, 
(^ive  the  child  what  he  should  have,  but 
keep  the  .servings  small  I  le  can  h  tve 
more  if  he  eats  that  up.  Then  cee  that  he 
docs  not  "nibble"  between  meals. 

The  grown  ups  at  the  table  must  .set 
him  a  good  example  of  eating  everything 
without   unfavorable  comment. 

New  Buildings  for 

Penn  State  Opening 

When  the  Pennsylvania  .State  C"ollei»e 
opened  for  its  71st  year,  three  new  build- 
ings were  ready  for  use  by  the  student 
Ixwiy  of  more  than  4000. 

A  new  engineering  administration  build- 
ing stands  just  inside  the  main  campus 
gateway  on  the  site  of  the  old  building 
destroyed  by  fire  eleven  years  ago.  It 
is  designed  to  accommodate  the  adminis- 
trative officers  and  many  faculty  members 
of  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  its  upper 
floors  will  be  devoted  to  classrooms  and 
the  work  of  the  department  of  architec- 
ture. 

Relief  for  some  of  the  overcrowded 
conditions  that  have  existed  for  years  in 
the  School  of  Chemistry  and  f-'liysics  is  A. 
given  in  the  completion  of  a  srcond  wing 
of  the  G.  G  Pond  Chemistry  Lal)oratory. 
This  new  structure  is  modernly  fitted  in 
every   respect. 

A  third  building  to  be  opened  is  the 
new  Grange  Memorial  dormitory  for 
girls.  It  is  the  headhouse  in  a  projected 
dormitory  until  later  in  the  fall.  A  new 
botany  building  will  be  finished  in  De 
cember  or  January.  All  these  buildings 
have  been  provided  through  gift  funds  and 
the    l'>^7    state   legislative   appropriation 
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Wire  screens  covered  with  cheesecloth 
are  excellent  for  pantries  and  storerooms 
with  windows  near  the  ground,  for  they 
keep  out  dust,  yet  let  in  fresh  air. 

American  cheese  production  totaled 
330,819,000  pounds  in  1928.  which  was 
23,042,000  pounds  more  than  was  made  in 
1927.  This  was  IcHS  than  the  production 
of  1925  or  1926. 


792  Pennsylvania  Herds 

Win  National  Awards 

obtaining  an  average  firoduction  of 
more  than  300  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  during  the  past  year,  792  Pennsyl- 
vania dairymen  will  be  honored  by  the 
National  Dairy  Association,  Professor  E. 
B.  !■  itts,  in  charge  of  dairy  extension  work 
ul  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  reports. 
This  number  is  I  i9  more  than  last  year, 
an  increase  of  21.3  per  cent.  Forty-seven 
counties  and  77  cow  testing  associations 
are  represented. 

Bradford  county  leads  with  51  herds  in 
six  associations.  Bucks  and  Tioga  coun- 
ties each  have  32  herds,  and  Chester, 
Westm.)reland,  Mercer  and  Cumberland 
counties  are  tied  with  28  each.  Of  the 
associations  the  leading  one  is  Buffalo 
Valley  of  Union  county,  which  has  23 
qualifying  herds  or  nearly  every  one  in  the 
group.  The  Central  Pennsylvania  Guern- 
sey Breeders'  Association  is  second  with 
22  herds;  MiiTlin  has  19,  and  Cumberland 
No.  I  and  Lycoming  have  18  each. 

Of  the  792  qualifying  herds,  79  averaged 
more  than  400  |>ounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow,  five  more  than  5(K)  pounds,  and  one 
more  than  600  pounds.  This  herd  was 
one  of  registered  I  lolsteins  owned  by  Roy 
.S  Bowen.  of  Tioga  county,  and  the  aver- 
age per  cow  was  656.5  pounds.  A  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys  owned  by  II.  II.  Cooper, 
of  Potter  county,  ranked  second  for  the 
year  with  an  average  production  of  534.6 
pounds  per  cow. 

In  1926.  the  first  year  that  the  honor  cer- 
tificates were  awarded  by  the  national 
organization,  335  Pennsylvania  dairymen 
qualihed  for  them:  the  next  year  there 
were  428,  and  in  1928  the  number  in- 
creased to  653.  According  to  Professor 
I'itts,  all  winners  who  attended  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Ex(>osition  at  St  Louis, 
October  12th  to  19th,  will  receive  the 
honor  certificates  then.  The  remaining 
awards  will  be  distributed  by  the  college 
dairy   extension   office. 

All  Basic  Milk  This 
Fall.     Producers 
Can  Make  New  Basic 

Cuntinueti  irum  page  I 

the  coming  year  before  increasing  too 
radically  the  basic  quantity  under  which 
they  have  been  operating  for  the  past  few 
years.  There  is  almost  a  temptation  to 
produce  more  basic  milk  than  can  be 
averaged  during  each  of  the  following 
nine  months  of  the  year.  Some  producers 
for  instance,  will  make  a  large  basic 
quantity  which  they  never  reach  again 
except  perhaps  during  May  and  June. 
Such  practices  tend  to  upset  the  market 
and  jeopardize  a  satisfactory  price  situa- 
tion, one  which  has  taken  several  years  of 
careful  market  planning  and  stimulation 
to  effect. 

The  work  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
fducers'  Association  and  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  can  be 
entirely  undone  in  the  next  few  months  if 
our  members  do  not  bear  these  facts  in 
mind. 

^^  hen  this  situation  was  brought  to  the 
attention'-  jf  Mr.  Allebach,  at  the  con- 
ference, he  said.  "  I  am  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion, but  I  have  full  confidence  that  when 
the  situation  is  fully  explained  to  them,  the 
members  of  the  Inter-State  will  be  careful 
not  to  produce  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
market" 


Grading  is  Good  Practice 

Projier  |)otato  grading  accomplishes 
two  important  results:  First,  it  recog- 
nizes the  requirements,  preferences,  and 
prejudices  of  the  consumer.  Second, 
standard  grades  adhered  to  properly 
eiitablish  a  common  language  between 
buyer  and  seller  in  which  they  can  deal 
with  mutual  conhdence  and  understanding. 
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WHEN  you  have  feed  de- 
livered to  your  barn, 
the  dealer  is  forced  to 
charge  you  not  only  for  the 
feed  but  for  the  services  of 
handling,  storing,  and  deliv- 
ering that  feed. 

There  are  three  ways  that 
you  can  save  money  on  your 
Purina  feed  bill: 

IHaul  it  yourself  right 
•  from  the  car  and  thus 
save  the  dealer  expense  of 
handling  and  delivery. 

PURIN 

For  36  Years  Makers 

POULTRY  .  .  .  C»WS 
CALVES  .  .  .  HOGS 


2  By  paying  cash  for  your 
•  feed  you  save  the  dealer 
bookeeping,  interest  on 
credit.  He  can  pass  this 
saving  on  to  you. 

3  There  is  still  another 
•  way  to  save  on  Purina. 
Buy  your  fall  supply  now 
and  get  a  quantity  price. 

By  saving  these  service 
charges,  the  dealer  will  be 
able  to  make  you  some  real 
savings  on  your  feed  bill. 

PURINA     MILLS 
854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ILLS 


of  PURINA  CHOWS 

STEERS  .  .  .  SHhtP 
.  .  .  HORSES  .  .  . 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lecturers,  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  etc. 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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■  ppra<rd  laok  type 
milk  cooler  on  l)«*lco- 
Ughl  or  hlfih  linrrur- 
rcDl.  \ou  ran  thus 
rool  milk  quirker, 
brilrrand  rluaper, 
■la«  M-ll  ■  biKhrr  grade 
and  increaae  your 
profit. 


♦•Herd  About  Town" 

Mr.  Ralph  Peters  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Quality  Control  Department 
of  the  Dairy  Council  effective  October 
15th,  and  has  received  an  appointment  as 
County  Club  Agent  in  Sussex  County. 
New  Jersey. 

Announcement    was    made    by    Dr.    A. 

ivi.    rwfriij'i    v>i    *••*-   ».**-****  »  «.,..,..    *.g ^ 

to   the   effect    that   Snow   I  till    Receiving 
Station  will  be  converted  to  a  Grade  "A 
plant,  effective  January  Ist.  1930. 


Frigidaire 
milk  coolers 

save  hundreds    of   doUars 


Do  you  realize  that  every 
day  you  are  paying  for 
Frigidaire  equipment  —  pay- 
ing for  it  without  having  iff 
Now  it's  time  to  let  Frigidaire 
pay  you. 

In  hundreds  of  dairies 
throughout  the  country,  Frig- 
idaire cools  milk  better  and 
quicker,  keeps  its  bacterial 
count  remarkably  low,  brings 
higher  prices.  It  stops  spoilage 
and  waste.  It  saves  time,  work 
. . .  and  money. 

No  matter  what  size  dairy 
Frigidaire  oflfers  proportion- 
ately large  savings.  Frigid- 
aire gives  the  assurance  of  de- 


{»endable  performance  af- 
brde<l  by  more  than  I,0()(),(MM) 
installations. 

( jin  you  afford  not  to  read 
the  entire  story?  Mail  the  cou- 
pon today!  It  involves  no  ob- 
ligation whatsoever. 

J.J.POCOCK.IXC. 

Frigidaire  Distributont 

1920-22    Chestnut   Street 

RiUenhouM!  7100 

J.  J.  Porork,  Inr. 

192U-22  Chralnut  Si.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Show  mr  how  Frlnldalrr  milk  roolln^  rquip- 
mrnt  will  make  mv  dairy  pnifilablr.    Srnd  the 
Carta  al  oace. 

Nam« — ■ 

Addrraa 

Town 


Slala. 


McCormick  -  Deering    10-20 

....      .         . .      .       .J .^i__ J _* 


To  stand  and  look  at  the  sim- 
pU,  compact  McCormick- 
Deerint  10-20  Tractor  is  to 
wonder  how  it  can  deliver  so  much 
rucged,  heavy-duty  power.  To 
slip  into  the  seat  and  five  the 
McCormick-Deering  a  stiff  try-out 
on  a  tough  job  is  to  quit  wonder- 
ing and  sit  back  and  enjoy  every- 
thing you  ever  hoped  to  find  in  a 
tractor. 

There  are  the  best  of  mechanical 
reasons  for  this  excellent  per- 
formance: Foremost  is  the  fact 
that  the  power  plant  is  a 
4-cylinder,  heavy-duty  engine  of 
the  most  modern  type.  Of  ••"»<>•' 
equal  importance,  are  the  high- 
tension  magneto,  oil  air  cleaner, 
Alemite-Zerk  lubrication,  and  the 
many  other  items  of  equipment 
listed  at  the  right. 

Everything  in  the  McCorml«Jc- 
Deering  10-20  tractor— from  the 
original  materials  specifications  to 
the  last  detail  of  equipment — com- 


bines to  produce  the  maximum  of 
conveniently  handled,  long-lived 
power  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
per  hour  of  operation.  Ask  us  to 
demonstrate. 

Thete  McCormick-Deering 

Tractor  Features  Will 

Interest  You 

Ona-pi«c«  main  fram* 
Ramovabia  cyllndara 

Hich-tanalon  macnato 
Imputaa  atartar 
Hand  brake 

Comfortabla  platform 

Ball  and  rollar  baarinca 

Low  cantar  of  (ravitr 

Protacti»a  fandara 

L.OW  aaat 


No  projactlon  parta 

Factory-aaalad  vovarnoi 
Adjuatabia  drawbar 
Ramovabia  lugs 


Alamita-Zark  lubrication 
Gaar  all  pump 
Oil  air  claanar 
Oil  aauca 

Priming  cups 


Hith  skid  ringa 

Low  ataaring  whaal 


The  International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 
Philadelphi.  Baltimore  Harrisburg 


The  Dairy  Council  Play.  "What's  the 
Big  Idea?"  was  presented  to  a  group  of 
enthusiastic  dairymen  of  Worcester  Coun- 
ty. Md.,  Wednesday.  October  2nd. 

Coudersport  Receiving  Station,  which 
is  held  as  a  reserve  source  of  supply  by 
Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc..  began  shipping 
milk  to  the  New  York  Markets,  October 
Ist.  This  plant  was  under  Dairy  Council 
inspection  and  meets  New  York  Regula- 
tions. Only  five  dairies  were  lost  in 
bringing  this  plant  up  to  100%  in  com- 
pliance with  New  York  Regulations. 

Tabulation  of  Production  Records  in 
five  counties  on  the  Elastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  indicate  that  the  production  of 
milk  per  cow  in  these  five  counties  have 
increased  approximately  700  lbs.  during 
the  past  four  years. 

Floyd  R.  Ealy,  Quality  Control  De 
partment.  will  address  the  "International 
Association  of  Milk  Inspectors,"  at 
Memphis.  Tennessee,  on  October  16th,  on 
the  "Use  of  the  Direct  Microscopic 
Count  as  a  Means  of  Improving  the  Milk 
Supply." 

Milk  Drivers'  Schools  have  been  com- 
pleted with  the  Johnstown  Sanitary 
Dairies,  Somerset  Dairy  Company.  Gal- 
licker  Ice  Cream  Company  in  Johnstown 
and  the  1  larshbarger  Dairies  in  Altoona. 
The  drivers  of  these  companies  are  en- 
thusiastic regarding  the  course  offered  in 
milk  salesmanship  by  the  Dairy  Council. 
A  Milk  Drivers'  School  is  now  in  operation 
at  the  Allentown  Dairies,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co  opened 
two  new  stations,  October  1st.  One 
located  at  Lewistown,  Pa.  Second  at 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  The  latter  plant 
was  built  largely  to  relieve  the  1  lagers- 
town  Maryland  Plant.  A  large  number  of 
shippers  from  the  latter  plant  have  been 
transferred  to  Martinsburg. 

The  new  plant  of  Wawa  Dairies,  located 
on  the  Baltimore  Pike  near  Wawa.  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  new 
plant  will  be  modern  and  up-to-date  in 
every  detail.  The  milk  supply  of  Wawa 
[fairies  will  continue  to  be  bottled  in  the 
country  and  delivered  to  the  city  routes 
by  motor  trucks. 

Mr.  I.  V.  Otto,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  was  the  subject 
of  a  full  page  article  in  a  recent  edition 
of  "I  loard's  Dairymen,"  in  which  the 
statement  was  made  that  he  was  Pennsyl- 
vania's leading  dairyman. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  are  completing  a 
new  plant  south  of  Dagsboro.  Md.  Upon 
its  completion  milk  now  being  trucked 
from  that  section  to  Snow  Hill  will  be 
delivered  to  the  new  plant.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  plant  will  be  completed  by 

January  Ist,  1930,  at  the  latest. 

, '  « 

Stanley  J.  Brownell.  dairy  extensoin 
specialist  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  and  has  ac- 
cepted a  similar  position  with  Cornell 
University. 

R.  R.  Welch,  of  the  dairy  extension 
staff  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  will 
take  over  Mr.  Brownells'  work  in  the  Ex- 
tension Department. 


Montgomery  County 
Holstein  Bull  Association 

Continued  from  page  i 

Burke  Best.    This  sire  is  the  youngest  son 
of  Spring  Brook  Best  Burke  2nd,  and  car- 
ried 75  per  cent  of  the  same  breeding  of 
this  noted  cow  who  has  three  records  of 
over  1000  pounds  of  butter,  the  highest  of 
which  is  1,290     These  three  sons  are  Win- 
terthur     Best     Boast    Liidel,     Winterthur 
Best  Boast  Itherby  and  Winterthur  Best 
Jo  Segis   Ithild.     The   first   two  of   these 
bulls  are  out  of  daughters  of  Winterthur 
Bess  Ormsby  Boast,  who  is  a  son  of  King 
of  the  Ormsby  and  Bess  Johnana  Ormsby. 
Bess  Johanna   Ormsby   has  4    records  of 
1000    pounds   of    butter,    three   of   which 
were  made  in  the  305  day  class  and  th«A 
fourth  is  a  record  of  1 .497  pounds  of  butte™ 
made   in   365   days.      Two  others  of   the 
association  bulls  are  sons  of  Winterthur 
Bess  Ormsby  Donsegis,  who  likewise  is  a 
son  of  that  great  foundation  matron,  Bess 
Johanna  Ormsby,  and  by  the  sire.  Sir  Inka 
Prilly  Segis,  who  is  one  of  the  great  sons  of 
King  Segis.      The  mothers  of   these   two 
bulls  have  records,  one  of  which  is   1,126 
pounds  of  butter  and  the  other  with  a  re- 
cord of  1 ,228  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 
A  sixth  bull  owned  by  the  organization  is 
by  a  son  of  Best  from  a  965  pound  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Pieterje  Ormsby  Mercedes.    The 
dam  of  this  sixth  bull  is  by  a  daughter  of 
Jemima  Riverside  Boast  Ormsby  Dad,  out 
of  a  1,115  pound  daughter  of  King  of  the 
Ormsby.    The  seventh  bull  is  out  of  that 
great  show  cow.  Belle  Farm  Bakker.  and 
sired    by    Belle    Farm    Colantha    Lad.    a 
grandson  of  both  Colantha  Johanna  Lad 
and   Colantha  Johanna  Champion.     The 
latter   is  a  son  of  that   great   foundation 
cow,  Colantha  4th  Johanna,  with  a  record 
of  1.247  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  group  of  cooperative 
breeders  in  the  United  States  can  match 
pedigrees   with    these   seven    1000    pound 
bulls  whose  records  go  back  for  three  and 
four  generations  in  the  1000  pound  class. 
Possibly  the  greatest  reason  for  the  out- 
standing success  of  this  association  is  the 
splendid    personnel    of    the    organization. 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Wismer.  Trappe.  Pa  ,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  since  its  begin- 
ning, has  carried  the  association  along  on 
a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency.     The 
present  secretary-treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion is  Mr.   A.   K.   Rothenberger,   former 
County  Agent  of  Montgomery  County, 
who  organized  the  association.     Directors 
and  members  of  the  organization  consist 
of  leading  men  in  Montgomery  County: 
H.  D.  Allebach.  Trappe.  President  of  the 
Inter-state   Milk  Producers'    Association; 
Wm    H.  Landis.  East  Greenville:  Leidy 
Kriebel  and  Allen  Kriebel,  both  of  Lans- 
dale.  R.  D.;  Elmer  Detwiler.  Rahns:  Chas- 
les  Kagey.  Cratersford;  J.  L.  Wood,  Red 
Hill:  Lawrence  Rothenberger.  Worcester, 
and  Wilbur  Patriquin,  Red  Hill.  | 
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Delaware  County  Farmers 
Make  Annual  Tour 

Under  the  leadership  of  Paul  Willits. 
president  and  H.  O.  Wilcox,  county 
agent,  the  Delaware  County  (Pa.)  Elx- 
tension  Association  held  its  annual  county 
tour  of  inspection.  The  tour  was  made  by 
automobile  on  September  12th,  some 
twenty-five  farmers  participating. 

Leaving  Media  in  the  morning  the 
group  visited  the  First  Pennsylvania  Egg 
Laying  Contest  at  Springfield  on  the 
Baltimore  Pike,  near  Swarthmore.  1  lere 
the  party  inspected  the  pens  and  the 
methods  of  feeding.    Some  very  interesting 


Store  Winter  Vegetables 

Despite  the  dry  weather  there  will  be 
many  vegetables  to  store  for  winter  use 
There  are  different  requirements  for  stor- 
age which  should  be  observed  '^^  |he  vege- 
tables are  to  keep  well.  Get  a  copy  of 
Circular  1 20,  The  Family  Vegetable  Gar- 
den, from  your  county  agent  or  from  the 
Agricultural  Publications  Office,  State 
College,  Pa.,  for  information  on  storage 
and  other  garden  operations. 


Good  Drainage  Needed 

The  summer  drouth  following  the  wet 
spring  has  revealed  again  the  value  of 
proper  drainage.  Where  water  stands  in 
the  soil,  plant  roots  stay  above  the  water 
line  When  dry  weather  comes  such  roots 
are  unable  to  get  moisture  because  they 
have  not  penetrated  deep  enough  to 
touch  the  soil  reserve. 


F.  P.  Willita,  Jr..  holding  10  first  size  potatMa 
from  ona  hill 

records  are  being  made  by  a  number  of 
the  birds.  The  contest  covers  a  period  of 
one  year  and  will  close  the  present  year 
on  November  Ist. 

The  group  then  proceeded  to  Penncrest 
Farm  where  under  the  direction  of  William 
P.  Smedley,  manager,  the  Guernsey  Dairy 
and  potato  fields  were  inspected.  Before 
leaving  Penncrest  Farm  the  group  par- 
ticipated in  a  basket  lunch. 

Twin  Ash  I'arm  near  Gradyville  was 
the  next  farm  visited.  Here  S.  H.  Smed- 
ly,  Jr  ,  explaning  many  of  the  details 
of  their  farm  and  fruit  growing  practices. 
Methods  of  the  new  deep  tillage  type 
of  cultivation  were  explained.  Ihe  various 
orchards  were  inspected  as  was  also  a  new 
fruit     storage     house     of     8000     bushels 


Bam  on  farm  of  F.  P.  Willita  &  Son 


capacity.  This  new  storage  house  is 
built  partly  in  the  ground  and  has  no 
artificial  methods  of  refrigeration.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  shown  in  a  new 
ditch  and  lake,  reclaiming  some  swampy 
land.  The  ditch  and  lake  were  constructed 
by  the  use  of  dynamite  alone. 

The  last  visit  of  the  trip  was  made  to 
the  farm  of  Frank  P.  Willits  and  Son,  near 
Concordville  I  lere  the  various  potato 
fields  on  the  farm  were  inspected  as  were 
also  the  various  soiling  systems  used  for 
potato  growing.  On  Willit's  farm,  pota- 
toes are  grown  on  a  three  year  rotation  - 
wheat,  a  mixture  of  sweet,  medium  red, 
and  alsike  clover,  which  are  plowed  down 
the  same  fall  as  the  wheat  is  harvested  - 
followed  by  potatoes  the  next  year.  This 
system,  together  with  fifteen  weekly 
sprayings  was  responsible  last  year  for 
the    owners    being    in    the    five    hundred 


The  Coming 

Annual  Meeting 

Every  individual  member  und  every 
I^ocal  Unit  of  the  Inter-.State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  should  be  interested  in 
the  coming  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, which  will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  I  lotel  in  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber  IVth  and  ZUth,   IV^V. 

See  to  it  that  your  Local  Unit  holds  a 
meeting  and  that  it  selects  official  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  Local  at  this  meet- 
ing. Under  the  amended  by-laws.  Locals 
are  entitled  to  one  delegate  from  every 
lx>cal  having  from  25  to  100  memljers,  and 
one  extra  delegate  for  each  additional  100 
members  or  fraction  thereof.  .Such  dele- 
gates attend  the  annual  meeting  at  the 
expense  of  the  association.  These  expenses 
include  transportation  to  and  from  the 
meeting  and  an  allowance  of  $2.50  for  one 
nights  lodging  for  each  delegate. 

This  meeting  promises  to  be  of  ex- 
ceptional importance  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership. Important  problems  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  acted  upon  There  is  an 
amendment  proposed  to  the  by-laws. 
This  is  outlined  on  page  I  of  this  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  an  additional 
paragraph  to  our  contract  is  also  pro- 
posed. Reports  of  the  years  work  of  the 
association  will  be  presented  and  the  usual 
group  of  directors,  to  serve  for  three  years 
will  be  nominated  and  elected. 

In  addition  to  the  official  delegates, 
every  member  will  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  attend  this  meeting,  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions  and  to  participate  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  entertain  the 
members  of  the  families  of  the  visiting 
delegates.  The  ladies  entertainment  com- 
mittee is  making  plans  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visiting  ladies,  while  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
is  planning  some  interesting  educational 
material  to  be  presented  at  these  meetings. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  BenjaminFranklin 
1  lotel,  on  Tuesday  evening.  November 
19th. 

The  program  at  the  banquet  needs  no 
special  announcement  It  will  however, 
be  bigger  and  better  in  every  way.  There 
will  be  good  food,  good  music  and  good 
entertainment.  The  Dairy  Council  will 
look  after  the  entertainment  features,  so 
there  will  be  no  question  about  that.  The 
Dairy  Maids  Chorus  will  present  a  new 
feature. 

Every  member  who  can  possibly  ar- 
range to  attend  this  annual  meeting 
should  endeavor  to  do  so. 

If  you  have  never  attended  these  meet- 
ings there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  do  so  now.  Become  acquainted 
with  the  policies  and  programs  of  your 
organization.  Meet  the  officers  and  active 
members  of  the  operating  forces  of  the 
organization.  Learn  what  part  they  play 
in  the  associations  operation  and  success 
and  then  go  back  home  and  tell  the  mem- 
ber, who  could  not  arrange  to  be  present, 
all  about  the  development  of  your  associa- 
tion and  the  dairy  industry  in  general. 


bushel  class.  This  year,  in  spite  of 
extremely  dry  weather,  the  prospect  looks 
good  although  not  up  to  the  high  record 
of  last  year. 

The  Guernsey  herd  at  this  farm  also 
came  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  visitors  were  much  interested 
in  the  vigorous  and  permanent  pastures 
which  have  kept  the  herd  in  a  high  state 
of  productivity  throughout  the  summer. 
Paul  Willits  personally  conducted  the 
party  over  the  farm  and  explained  the 
various  cultivation  programs. 


NO.  10  OF  A  SERIES  OP  AMCO-FED  HERDS 


=D 


per  cow- 


a  fair  profit  to  expect 


Bartley  Farms  Daisy  Korndyke,  milking  65.5 

lbs.  daily  on  Amco  i2%  Dairy  mixed  half  and 

half  with  home-grown  corn  and  oat*. 

MR.  w.  D.  SNYDER  of  Hepburnville,  Pa.,  was  one 
of  many  Pennsylvania  dairymen  to  use  Amco 
32%  Supplement  last  year.  His  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation records  show  that  the  value  of  his  milk, 
over  total  feed  cost,  was  $171.41  per  cow,  from  17 
cows.  Milking  twice  a  day,  his  herd  average  was 
9,437  lbs.  milk  and  313.1  lbs.  butter  fat. 

Amco  32%  Supplement  is  a  profit-maker  because 
it  is  a  true  supplement.  Your  home-grown  corn 
and  oats  supply  plenty  of  carbohydrates  but  not 
much  protein.  A  true  supplement  is  one  that  fur- 
nishes all  the  varied  proteins  your  own  grains  lack, 
without  waste  or  duplication  of  ingredients  you 
already  have.  The  high  protein  content  makes  it 
economical,  because  it  goes  a  long  way  with  your 
own  grains. 

College  teachings  form  the  basis  of  Amco  32%  Sup- 
plement. The  Open  Formula,  giving  amounts, 
is  a  real  aid  in  figuring  how  to  cut  down  expendi- 
ture— it  tells  you  exactly  what  you  get,  so  you 
don't  have  to  buy  ingredients  that  you  do  not 
want  or  need. 

Study  the  Open  Formula  tags  at  your  nearest 
Authorized  Amco  Agent's.  You  will  be  taking  a 
business-like  step  towards  true  economy. 


Mr.  Snyder's  Snowball  DeKol,  a  first  year 

heifer  that  produced  9,174  lbs.  of  milk  on 

Amco  i2%  Dairy. 


AMERICAN  MILUNG  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:        •        -        •        PEORIA.  ILL. 
DIVISION  OFFICE:      ....         MUNCY.  PA. 


Amco 

Ifkid  miximo  servici 


Plants  at:  Paorle,  III.;  Omalui,  Neb.;  Owensboeo,  Ky. 
AHolfa  Plants  at:  Powell.  GerUind,  and  Worlead,  Wyo. 
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COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


Is  Your 

MANURE 

PILE 

Lealdng 

Dollars? 


Manure  stored  in  an  open  barnyard  loses 
more  than  half  its  fertilizing  value  by  seep- 
age, according  to  tests  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

"At  present  prices  of  crops,  manure  has 
produced  crop  increases  equal  to  about 
$4.00  per  ton  of  manure  applied," 
reports  the  Purdue  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 


Use  ALL  of  Your  Manure 

Birild  a  Concrete 

Manure  Pit 

A  concrete  manure  pit  saves  enough  fer- 
tilizer in  one  year  to  pay  for  itself. 

Portland  Cement  Association 


Keystone  Dairymen  Test  19,541  Cows  in  Month    ' 

Dairy  extension  workers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  announce  that  58 
associations  tested  19.541  cows  in  August.  The  tests  found  159  cows  were  not  paying 
their  board  and  these  were  sold. 

Among  the  cows  tested  1 .776  produced  more  than  40  pounds  of  butter  fat  during  the 

»i.  -_J  •>  cm .  .^»»  »k.n  innn  nrtiinrl«of  milk      There  were  5 10  COWS  which  pro- 

duced  more  than  50  pounds  of  fat  and  1.21 1  which  gave  more  than  1.200  pounds  of  milk 
Leading  in  number  of  cows  tested  was  the  Coventry  association  of  C:hester  county 
with  548.  The  same  association  had  the  largest  number  of  40  pound  cows.  78  Cumber- 
land No  1  association  was  second  in  the  number  of  cows  tested  with  481  and  also  second 
in  the  number  of  40  pound  fat  producers  and  1000  pound  milkers.  70  and  105  cows 
respectively  attaining  these  marks  The  White  Deer  Valley  association  of  Lycoming 
county  had  107  of  the  1000  pound  milkers,  the  highest  of  any  group 

A  registered  Holstein  owned  by  F.  R.  Cope.  Jr..  of  the  West  Susquehanna  No  2 
association,  gave  the  largest  quantity  of  milk.  2.655  pounds.  The  same  herd  supplied  || 
the  leading  butterfat  producer  with  a  yield  of  105.6  pounds  for  the  month.  West 
Susquehanna  No.  2  led  in  the  10  cow  average  for  butter  fat  with  68.7  pounds.  The 
runner-up  in  milk  production  was  a  purebred  Holstein  owned  by  11  II.  Reigle.  of  the 
Buffalo  Valley  No.  I  association  with  2.511  pounds.  The  second  best  mark  in  butter 
fat  production  was  86.9  pounds,  made  by  a  registered  I  lolstein  in  the  herd  of  William 
Bailor  of  the  Clearfield  association.  The  Garden  Spot  association  of  Lancaster  county 
had  the  second  highest  10  cow  average  in  butter  fat  production  65  3  pounds. 

Data   From   C.   T.   A.,   No.   1,   Montgomery   County 

The  Montgomery  C.  T.  A.  finished  its  fifth  year.  May  I.  1929.  with  2 J  whole  year 
members.     There  were  521   cows  in  the  association  during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

The  registered  Holstein  herd  belonging  to  Wm  H.  Landis  leads  in  both  milk  and 
butterfat  with  an  average  of  11.380  pounds  of  milk  and  400  1  Ppunds  of  fat  The 
Shiolev  School  Farm  herd  is  second  in  production  of  butterfat  with  391.0  pounds  and 
8  666  pounds  of  milk.  The  Levi  Schultz  Estate  1  lolstein  herd  is  second  in  production 
of  milk  with   10.364  pounds  and  357.3  pounds  of  fat  ,       ,  ,  , 

The  association  has  finished  a  very  successful  year  and  every  herd  is  tested  for 
tuberculosis  and  50%  of  the  members  are  signed  up  for  the  abortion  test 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Concrete  Manure  Pits. 

Name 

St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

City 


.State. 


Year 

1925.. 

1926. 

1927.. 

1928.. 

1929. 


The  Results  for  the  Five  Year*  Testing  Are  As  Follows: 

Ave    No    Cows  Lbs.  Milk                Lbs.  BuxTERrAT 

331.65  7.563 

330  10  7,789 

319.10  7,991 

391.24  8.138 

431.01  7.981 


The  Results  for  Members  Is  As  Follows 
Total  Ave.  No.  of  cows  in  the  association 
Ave.  per  cow  - 


Wild  Garlic  Control 

Starts  with  Fall  Plowing 

Timely  plowing  late  each  fall  and  again 
early  in  the  spring,  followed  by  the  grow- 
ing of  thoroughly  cultivated  row  crops,  are 
essential  steps  in  the  so-called  cultural 
method  of  controlling  wild  garlic,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  most  places  this  system  must  be  fol- 
lowed for  at  least  three  years  in  order  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  clean-up  of  weed. 

Details    of    the    method    are    given    in 
Leaflet  43-L.  Wild  Garlic  and  Its  Control, 
just  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture.      The    leaflet    also 
gives  a  description   of   the   plant   and   of 
other    plants    often    mistaken    for    garlic. 
Farmers  should  be  able  to  recognize  wild 
garlic,  the  department  says,  as  it  is  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  other  species. 
Grazing  with  livestock,  especially  sheep, 
for  several  seasons,  as  closely  as  may  be 
safe  without  serious  injury  to  the  pasture, 
aids  in  keeping  down  the  growth  of  garlic 
in  steep,  rocky,  or  wooded  pastures  that 
can  not  be  plowed.     When  dairy  cows  are 
pastured  in  garlicky  fields,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  them  from  the  pasture  four  to 
seven   hours  before   milking   to  eliminate 
entirely  the  garlic   flavor   and  odor   from 
the  milk.     Milk  cows  should  not  be  turned 
into  such  pastures  in  the  spring  until  suit- 
able   forage    plants   are    large    enough    to 
furnish  good  grazing. 

Copies  of  the  leaflet  may  be  obtained 
free  while  the  supply  lasts  by  writing  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,   D.  C. 


Feed  Good  Cows 

For  More  Money 


Figures  Show  the  Value  of  Plenty  of 
Grain  Feed  for  Fall  Production 

Records  from  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  show  that  grain  fed  to  good 
cows  makes  money  for  the  dairyman. 

The  average  annual  yield  of  milk  for 
dairy  cows  in  New  York  is  5500  pounds  of 
milk.  A  group  of  cows  with  less  than  the 
average  production,  or  5261  pounds  of 
milk,  was  fed  on  an  average  $20  worth  of 
grain,  and  $35  worth  of  hay,  silage,  and 
pasture,  or  $55  in  all  for  feed.  The  aver- 
age return  in  milk  was  $146,  $91  more 
than  all  costs  of  feed. 

In  a  group  with  an  average  production 
of  5500  pounds  of  milk,  the  value  of  the 
milk  was  $168.  The  total  feed  cost  was 
$71,  made  up  of  $30  for  grain,  and  $41  for 
roughage,  and  the  net  return  was  $95. 

A  group  which  produced,  on  an  average 
7771  pounds  of  milk,  and  fed  $50  worth  of 
grain  and  $44  worth  of  roughage,  produced 
a  gross  return  of  $213  against  a  feed  cost 
of  $94.  or  a  net  return  of  $1 19.  Similarly, 
two  other  groups,  producing  about  twice 
the  stated  average  in  pounds  of  milk,  or 
10.254  pounds  and  11,937  pounds  re- 
spectively, were  fed  $85  and  $99  worth  of 
grain,  and  $42  and  $46  worth  of  roughage, 
with  total  feed  costs  of  $127  and  $145  as 
compared  with  milk  values  of  $280  and 
$339  each,  and  net  returns  of  $153  and 
$194. 


Lbs.  of  milk 

Lbs.  of  butterfat 

Percentage  of  butterfat 

Value  of  product  $ 

Cost  of  roughage  including  pasture 

Cost  of  grain 

Total  value  of  feed 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost 
Returns  for  $1  expended  for  feed 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  milk 

Feed  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat .  . 

Thirty-four  cows  produced  over  400  pounds  of  butterfat  during  the  year 
plete  list  follows: 
Owner's  Name  , 

AND  Address  Cow  s  Name 

Shipley  School  Farm Caribou  Rosalie 

Gladwyne Skylla 

Star 

Rodancy 

Rosalie 


281.2 

295.9 

305.3 

309.2 

313  6 

431 

0 

7,981 

313 

6 

3  9 

$  317  23 

59 

13 

76 

II 

135 

24 

181 

99 

2 

35 

1 

69 

.43 

Breed 
R  G. 
.  R  G. 
.  G.H 
.  R  G 
.   R.G. 


Wm.  H.  Landis. g  { j 

East  Greenville g  j  j 

Pll 
R.H. 


J    L.  Wood  and  Sons Pauline 

Red  Hill 
C.  Wm.  Haywood Buttercup  3rd. 

Ambler 
Compton  Farm No.  44. 

Chestnut  1  lill 


Ursinus  College, 
Collegeville. 


GJ. 

RJ. 

59 R.J. 

66 RJ 

2 RH 

7 R.H 

6       RH. 

33 GG. 

8 GH. 

W   C.  F.  Randolph g  | 

.  GH. 

.  GH. 

.  GH 

.  R.G. 


Normandy  Farms. 


Royersford . 

A.  D.  Hunsicker Hannah 

Royersford Blackie. 

Lady. . . 

Camp  Discharge  Farm May 

Conshohocken 
Wm.  Pfrommer BeeU 

Red  Hill Dutchess K.H. 

Owen  S.  Gerhard Jewel 

Palm 
Howard  L.  Baker Cathaleen 

Center  Square 
Levi  Schultz  Est. No.  22 .  . . 

Palm •9... 

Willow  Creek  Farm g  G. 

Penllyn ^'^ 

11.  D  AUebach  and  Son RH 


GH. 
R.H. 
PH. 

R.H. 

R.H. 
GH. 


Lbs.   Milk 
1 5 , 369 

12.771 

1 1 , 780 

8.736 

9,106 

20.413 
12.068 
1 1 . 300 
10.728 
I4.J59 

9,566 

9 .  068 

9.0()2 

7.840 

13.578 

13.698 

13,313 

11.855 

1 1 , 569 

7.657 

7,511 

14,204 

12.180 

9,594 

8,854 

11.111 
11.461 

10.842 

11.465 

11,664 

12,267 

9,689 

8,685 

11,462 


Lbs. 

777 
509  I 
456  0 
422  8 
406  8 


Fat 
6 


744 
435 
4  34 
401 
578 


Octolur,   1929 
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516  7 


472  4 
448  4 

402  8 
456  0 
448  9 
407  7 
442,5 
400  8 
440  4 
425.3 
431   5 

403  4 
403.0 
409.4 

413.6 

402  6 
409.7 

408.6 

407  I 
405.5 

406  I 

403  8 

401   8 


Pennsylvania   Milk    Show 


Milk  shows  are  a  comparatively  new 
departure  in  farm  products  shows  and 
county  fairs,  for  in  but  a  few  sections  of 
the  country  have  milk  contests  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  fair  program. 

Pennsylvania  is  leading  the  way,  how- 
ever, for  tiiere  are  at  present  12  state  and 
county  fairs  or  shows  which  have  as  a  part 
of  their  program  a  separate  and  di.stinct 
contest  lor  miik. 

The  State  Farm  Products  Show  is  the 
largest  in  the  state  having  at  present  about 
200  entries,  although  the  first  milk  con- 
test recorded  was  in  1924  with  only  37 
entries.  Every  year  since  then  the  show 
has  grown  rapidly.  In  four  years'  time 
the  numl)cr  of  entries  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 594  %,  an  unusually  go<xl  in- 
dication of  the  interest  aroused  among 
dairy  men.  The  shows  have  had  the  back- 
ing of  the  I'arm  Products  .Show  committee 
in  the  way  of  prizes  none  of  which  have 
been  over  large  and  yet.  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  show,  always  paying  greater 
premiums  than  the  agronomy  and  other 
exhibits  and  rightly  .so  l>ecause  of  the  extra 
care  of  preparing  the  exhibit  samples. 

A  good  indication  of  the  worth  of  the 
show  as  judged  by  the  show  committee  is 
the  record  of  premiums  paid.  In  1924  five 
prizes  were  offered:  the  first  prize  drawing 
$12  (K)  ;  .second  prize  $10;  third  prize  $8; 
fourth  $6;  and  fifth  $4.  Every  year  or  so 
since  that  time  the  premium  money  has 
increased  until,  in  1928.  ten  prizes  were 
offered.  Because  the  contest  covers  the 
entire  state  and  because  the  production  of 
quality  milk  has  become  so  wide  spread 
and  in  certain  sections  commanded  a  pre- 
mium price  as  market  milk,  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  sample  of  milk  exhibited  at  the 
show  has  become  much  coveted  by  Penn- 
sylvania dairymen,  i  lere  is  a  contest  in 
which  every  man  has  an  equal  chance. 
The  quality  of  the  milk  he  exhibits  is  a 
direct  representation  of  the  care  he  takes 
in  handling  that  milk.  In  other  tines  of 
exhibiting,  a  criticism  can  often  be  made 
that  there  are  professional  showmen  who 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  amateur  to 
win  a  prize,  but  with  milk  judging  one 
farmer  has  as  good  a  chance  as  the  next. 
The  principles  which  must  be  followed  to 
produce  a  high  quality  milk  are  simple  and 
inexpensive  to  follow.  The  most  import- 
ant point  in  preparing  the  sample  is  the 
thorough  sterilization  of  all  the  equipment 


which  the  milk  is  to  come  in  contact  with; 
the  next  point  is  that  of  cleanliness.  The 
cow's  udder  and  flanks  must  be  washed 
clean  and  wiped  dry.  the  air  must  be  clean 
and  free  from  dust  and  the  equipment  and 
the  milker's  hands  must  of  course  be  clean, 
and  the  last  point  is  that  of  proper  cooling. 
The  milk  must  be  cooled  as  (juickly  as 
|)ossible  to  ice  water  temperatures  or  at 
least  to  SO  r.  and  kepi  ai  ihai  leiiipcra- 
ture  until  it  is  judged. 

The  milk  is  judged  in  Pennsylvania  by  a 
state  employed  s|>ecialist  who  judges  the 
milk  according  to  the  following  score  card 

Score 

Bacteria 35 

Flavor  and  odor 15 

Sediment 10 

f="at 15 

Solids  not  fat 15 

Temp,  acidity 5 

Rottle  and  cap 5 

100 

It  can  be  seen  that  60  out  of  the  possible 
100  points  deal  directly  with  sanitation 
and  70  of  the  points  cover  the  handling  of 
the  milk,  so  it  is  very  important  that  the 
exhibitor  take  care  to  observe  the  above 
priciples. 

Those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
milk  shows  feel  that  there  should  be  no 
other  farm  enterprise  which  should  be 
better  represented  at  county  fairs  and 
farm  products  shows  than  the  production 
of  milk.  The  production  of  milk  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  reached  first  place  as  a  farm 
income  enterprise.  In  1928.  the  bureau  of 
statistics  has  estimated  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania produced  441.  270.000  gallons  of 
milk  valued  at  $1  12.254.920.  This  enor- 
mous production  shows  an  increase  of 
approximately  7.370.000  gallons  over  the 
1927  total,  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  cow  population  has  not  increased. 
With  such  statistics  to  convince  us  of  the 
important  part  milk  plays  on  the  farm, 
the  logic  of  introducing  milk  shows  is 
acceptable  to  all. 

Those  who  wish  for  further  information 
regarding  the  f'arm  Products  Show  at 
I  larrisburg,  can  obtain  it  by  writing  to 
D.  H.  Bailey.  58  Dairy  Building.  State 
College.  Pa.,  or  to  the  Farm  Products 
Show  committee  at  1  larrisburg 


Packer  Consent   Decree 


^ 


1  he  public  press,  after  a  lapse  of  sev- 
eral years,  is  carrying  many  references  to 
the  so-called  Packer  Consent  Decree,  a 
term  which  is  not  very  intelligible  to  the 
average  reader.  If  you  will  recall  today 
just  what  was  the  Packer  Consent  Decree 
and  what  it  really  did.  this  Decree  entered 
into  by  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
1^  ment  and  the  packers,  put  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  forbid  their  engaging  in  a  number  of 
lines  of  business,  such  as  retailing  their 
own  products  throughout  the  country  or 
the  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  other 
dairy  products  than  those  which  they 
were  manufacturing  and  selling  at  that 
time.  The  packers  now  ask  for  a  modi- 
fication of  this  decree,  claiming  that 
mergers  in  other  business  lines  and  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  Chain  Stores 
business  are  putting  them  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage competitively. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  C. 
M.  P.  F.  recently  considered  the  pro- 
posal of  the  packers.  As  a  result  of  their 
deliberations  they  sent  an  open  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Arthur  M. 
J  lyde.  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

"The  fundamental  questions  involved, 
however,  are  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  question  of  competitive  advan- 


tage or  disadvantage  of  rival  business  con- 
cerns. Ihe  interests  of  all  the  people 
require  that  commerical  activities  that  are 
prejudical  to  the  public  interest  should  be 
restrained,  and  by  the  same  token  that 
commercial  activities  that  will  promote 
public  interests  should  be  encouraged. 

"This  fundamental  principle,  all  must 
concede,  is  sound.  And  the  allegcxl 
changes  in  economic  and  businees  con- 
ditions since  the  entry  of  the  Consent 
Decree  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
this  general   principle. 

"Again  we  stite.  that  if  some  are  per- 
mitted to  follow  these  business  practices 
then  all  should  be  permitted  to  follow  them 
and  that  none  should  be  permitted  to  do  so 
if  such  practices  are  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest,  while  all  should  be  en- 
couraged if  their  activities  promote  public 
interest. 

"Cooperative  marketing  associations 
are  vitally  interested  in  having  the  legal 
status  of  these  large  combinations  clearly 
determined. 

"If  after  complete  investigation  it  is 
determined  that  the  activities  of  these 
large  and  ever-growing  business  concerns 
promote  the  public  good,  then  their  oper- 
ations should  be  made  clearly  lawful,  and 
all  necessary  judicial  and  legislative  action 
taken  to  this  end. 


Bigger  Milk  Profits 
All  Winter 

CONSIDER,  right  now,  the  a«lvantages  of  gelling  your  herd  on  a 
basis  of  maximum  milk  |>rodu«-li«>n  whieh  ihe  cows  uill  be  able  to 
maintain  riffht  through  the  uinter.  ll  will  lake  good,  common-sense 
feeding  melhods,  and  a  good,  <'«nnm«m-sense  feed  to  <lo  il. 


Quaker 


DAIRY  RATION 

is  suiled  to  your  needs;  it  combines  with  your  own  grains,  it  blends 
with  (Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher;  it  puis  within  economic  reach  of 
every  dairvman  a  most  efficient  mixture  of  proteins  and  minerals. 
Full  direi-lions  with  every  sack.  Now  is  the  time  to  start. 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A^ 

<^iiaker  Siifjared  Schumacher — is  the  complete  carbohydrate 
feed;  combine!*  iierfeclly  with  any  Quaker  high  protein  concen- 
trate {2^"*',  2()?o  or  16?o).  A  choice  feed  for  all  yoiinf:  or  dry 
stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

/rV  liandU  all  kinds  oj  caltle 

Holsteins  — Guernseys — Jerseys 

4'1  Specialti/ 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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Eastern  plates  piFmeps'  Fi^chcintjc 


Succulence  for  the 

a^««a  aa     »■»■■—      __    .. 

Experiencing  an  unusually  pro- 
longed dry  spell  has  brought  many 
dairymen     face    to    face    with    a 
vexing  problem  this  fall.    Pastures 
dried  up  earlier  than  usual.    Some 
dairymen  cut  and  fed  green  much 
of    the    forage    crops    that    would 
have  gone  into  hay  and  silage  in 
an   efTort   to  curtail   the  dreaded 
slump  in  the  fall  supply  of  milk. 
And    now    fall    springers    coming 
fresh  dairymen  are  confronted  by 
a  stinted   supply  of  green   forage 
and    many   will    not   have   a   full 
winter's  supply  of  silage  or  other 
succulent  teed.     Kvery  year  there 
are  a  number  of  dairymen  looking 
for  some  sort  of  feeding  mixture  or 
material    that   will    provide    their 
milking   herd    with  an  appetizing 
succulent  roughage  economically. 

These  men  will  l)e  interested  in 
this: 


The    Eastern     States    Farmers' 
Exchange,  acting  ujxm  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  college  feed 
committee,  has  perfected  Eastern 
States   Succulence -a    roughage 
feed  that  will  absorb  water  to  form 
a  sweet,  fresh  and  luscious  succu- 
lent  feed.     For   a   long   time   the 
Exchange  hesitated   to  offer  such 
a    feed    on    the    contention    that 
farmers  ought  to  grow  silage  and 
green  forage  crops,  improve  their 
pastures  or  raise  legume  hay  and 
saturate  it  with  water  and  molasses 
instead    of    buying    something    to 
duplicate    the    feeding    merits    of 
these  practices.     The  need  for  a 
succulent,  however,  persists.    Beet 
pulp  has  l)een  extensively  used,  but 
is  varying  in  quality  and  expensive. 
Flastern    States    Succulence    is    a 
quality  mixture  comp«)sed  <if  corn, 
molasses  and  ground  alfalfa  that  is 
proving  as  satisfactory  as  beet  pulp 
and    costing    several    dollars    less. 
Eastern    States   Succulence    is 
not   to  be  confused  with  any 
manufactured  dairy  grain  ra- 
tion—it is  of  high  feeding  value, 
but   is  to  be  used  only  as  a 
water-carrying  supplement   to 
the  dairy  cow's  ration.    Write 
for  a  circular. 

jQaslem^talcsf^Ptnpps  |>(lini\(Jfi 

A    nonstock,    non-profit   organitation. 

owned  and  controlled   by   the 

farmers    it   seroes 

HEADQUARTERS: 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUTTES 


National  Cooperative 

Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion to  Meet  in  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 

The  Thirteenth  annual  convention  and 
meeting  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  will  be  held  this 
year,  on  November  llth.  12th  and  i3th. 
at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

This  gathering  wiii  reprcncm  «  s.«^uk  "■ 
some    317.000    dairy    farmers    marketing 
dairy   products  valued   approximately   at 
$340,000,000   annually. 
Practically  every  important  dairy  mar 
keting  association  in  the  dairy  sections  in 
the  United  States  are  affiliated  with  this 
Federation.      The    Inter-state   Milk   Pro- 
ducers Association  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Federation  for  many  years  and  is  re- 
presented among  its  actual  officials  by  I 
P.  Willits,  treasurer  of  the  Federation  and 
H.  D.  Allebach.  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Directors. 

About  600  delegates  from  member  or- 
ganirations   are   expected    to   attend   this 

meeting. 

The  program  will  include  addresses  by 
national  authorities  and  discussions  of 
some  of  the  pressing  problems  which  are 
confrontmg  the  industry.  These  will  in- 
clude, among  others,  that  of  the  tariff  on 
dairy  products  and  oils  and  fats;  the  rela- 
tion to  and  the  assistance  which  dairy  co- 
operatives may  expect  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Board;  questions  of  membership 
relations  and  management,  etc. 

The    National    Cooperative    Milk    Pro- 
ducers' Federation  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
trade   association   of   cooperatives   in   the 
United  States      It  was  formed  in  1916.  by 
eight  fluid  milk  and  cream  marketing  asso- 
ciations    One  of  its  earliest  members  was 
the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers"   Associa- 
tion  of   St    Paul  .    which   with    the   Land 
OLakes  Creameries.    Inc  .   will   entertain 
the  visiting  delegates      Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Hotel  St    Paul.     The  program 
also  will  include  opportunity  for  inspection 
of    the   efficiently    run    plants    and    ware- 
houses of  the  two  associations. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of   the  Dairy   Council 
for  the  month  of  August,  1929. 
No.  Inspections  Made.        2.690 
Sediment  Tests  2.220 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued    

No  Temporary  Permits 

Issued 

No.  Meetings  I  leld 


154 

48 
13 


Attendance  3241 


22 


Keels  Movies  Shown 
No.  Man  Days 

Fairs  and  Exhibits 
Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants) 
No.  Miles  Traveled 
During  the  month 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions 16  dairies  were  reinstated  be- 
fore the  month  was  up. 

To  date  142.781  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


0 

53 
20,719 
1 7     dairies 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers'    Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter 
State  Milk  Producers"  Association 
f,^A  mon  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  month  of  August,  1929 
No.  Tests  Made  7'43 

No   Plants  Investigated  30 

No   Membership  Calls  277 

No   Calls  on  Members  168 

No.  New  Members  Signed  70 

No.  Cows  Signed  ^^^ 

No.  Transfers  Made  14 

No.  Meetings  Attended  6 

No   Attending  Meetings  915 


National  Dairy  Show 
Big  Event  at  St.  Louis  Fair 

This  years  National  Dairy  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Sr 
Louis,  Missouri  Fair  promises  to  exceed 
all  previous  events. 

It  will  be  housed  in  a  new  exhibit  build- 
ing and  show  ring,  October  12th  to  19th 
inclusive  and  an  elaborate  showing  of  all 
the  leadmg  breeds  of  cattle  is  promised. 
Special    railroad    excursion    rates    have 
been  arranged.     These  vary   in  different 
localities     ask  your  railway  agent  for  the 
special  rate  available  from  your  territory. 
One  of   the   special   features  will   be   a 
gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Guild  of 
Gopatis       The    annual    banquet    of    the 
Gopatis,  open  to  dairymen  who  were  on 
the   1928  Honor  Roll  and  to  state  super- 
visors   in    charge    of    herd    improvement 
work,  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  October 

17th. 

Many  exhibits  of  interest  to  dairymen, 
m  addition  to  the  cattle  show  itself  are 
promiM^  and  it  i.  believed  that  those 
who  make  the  trip  will  be  well  paid  for 
their  efforts. 

Carlisle  Local 

Holds   Meetmg 

The  Carlisle  Local  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers"  Association,  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Court  House.  Carlisle,  P.  . 
on  September    1 0th 

Routine  business  was  transacted  after 
which  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Norman  Stouffer,  Carlisle; 
Vice  President.  William  S  Ker,  Carlisle, 
R  F.  D.  No.  9;  Secretary-Treosurer.  A 
A    Raudabaugh,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

I  larvey  Shugart  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers"  Association 
Addresses  were  made  by  I  R  Zollers 
and  E  C.  Dunning,  representatives  of 
the  Inter  State  Milk  Producers"  Associa- 
tion. 


This  Great  Hotel 
Invites  You! 

The 
Benjamin 
Franklin 

Philadelphia's  Finest 
Hotel 


Produce  the  Best 

Qjality  products  bring  prices  hi!?h 
enough  above  the  market  quotation  f  .r 
ordinary  products  to  make  it  profitable 
and  economical  to  produce  them  They 
al;o  make  satisfied  customers  and  bring 
repeat  orders. 


Pennsylvania  Active  In 
Holstein  Calf  Club  Work 

Calf  club  work   for  the   young   folks  is 
one  of  the  leading  projects  promoted  by 
the  1  lolstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer 
ica   in  co-operation   with    the  State   asso- 
ciations and  the  state  colleges  of  agricul 
ture.      Estimates  furnished  by   the  state 
club  leaders  show  that  there  are  more  than 
10,000  boys  and  girls  on  American  I'arms 
raising    Holstein  I- riesian    heifers    in    calf 

club  work. 

In      Penn.sylvania     and     six      adjacent 

statss,  this  work  is  actively  carried  on.  a 
total  of  1470  Holstein  calf  club  memi  e.s 
,n  this  section  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  National  Association. 


1200  Rooms 
1200  Baths 


Horace  Leland  Wiggins. 
Managing  Director 


J 


Keeps  milking 
hose  sanitary 

No  FILM  or  stickiness  remains 
in  automatic  milking  machine 
hose  lines  when  cleaned  with 
Oakite.  This  vigorous  acting, 
free-rinsing  material  clears  out 
every  trace  of  deposit  and  dirt 
without  harm  to  rubber  tubing. 
And.  because  a  small  amount  of 
Oakite  will  do  the  job.  with  speed 
and  thoroughness,  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing hose  and  connections  clean  is 
extremely  low 

Our  nearest  Service  Man  can 
supply  you  with  Oakite  for  this  and 
many  other  dairy  farm  cleaning 
jobs  Write  us  and  we  will  send 
him  to  you. 

locai'd  in  Ih.    Uading  Indu.lrlal  center,    of 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  iinly  •>.» 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

54  F  Thame.  St..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

industrial  aeaningkauriah  .^Method* 


High  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Dairy  Cows 

Car  load  lots  a  specialty 

JOHN  S.  MATHIS.  New  Augusta.  Ind. 

Uncle  Al,  says  one  ol  the  best  mvest^ 
menls  on  e  .rth  is  a  piece  of  the  earth 
itself;  the  progressive  farmer  is  coming 
into  his  own. 


Real    Compensation    Insurance 


Our  policies  furnish  compensation  protection  as  re- 
quired by  the  Compensation  Act  and  in  case  of  accident 
pays  benefits  according  to  the  Act. 

We  protect  the  employer,  24  hours  in  the  day,  re- 
gardless of  when  or  where  an  accident  might  occur. 

We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%. 

This  Company  made  a  gain  of  30%  in  its  premium 
writings  for  1928. 

This  Company  was  organized  by  the  sawmillmen, 
threshermen  and  farmers  and  is  controlled  by  these  in- 
terests. 


WRITE  for  detailed  information,  as  to  costs,  etc. 

1 

/  am    itxterented  in    having    Casualty    Insurance   for   my   help   and  . 

protection   for   myself,   24   hours  in    the  day.      I  estimate   my   payroll  \ 

I 

for  the  year  ai  -^^.JT. - • 

I 

Occupation 


Name 


Address  ! 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen  &  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company 

311  Mechanics  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cows 
Curing  Stable  Months 
It  Means  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

(  lipped  ami  Groomed  C!owm  mte 
clean  and  comfortable  am)  keep 
dirt  out  uf  the  milk.  pad.  Clip- 
ping and  Grooming  improve  the 
health  of  your  Liv«  Stock. 
Gillette  Portable  Electric 
Clippinjr  and  Groominc  Ma- 
chines Operate  on  the  Light 


C  i  re  u  i  t 

Klectric 


furniHhed       by 
Power    C!o.    or    on 


my 
my 


make  of    f'arm   Lighting    Plant. 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

GILLETTE     CLIPPING     MACHINE     CO. 
129  West  31st  St.,  Dept.  14.  New  York.  N.Y. 

40  Yean  Making  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Machincn  Only 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 
Rooms  all  outaide  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms.  .  .  .   $3.00     $3.50      $4.00 

Double  rooms.  .  .      4.50       5  00        6  00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1  50 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

Fur  ihU-  Hi  nil  timeft.  Tuberculin  tcnlcil  Mnlatciiiii. 
GurrnHt-ys  nnil  ler«ry«.  Rv«l  .Milk  Producers. 
Carlojid  lots  H  spcciHlty.     Priced  to  sell. 


Sec  or  Write. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 


Phone-  %M) 


KKKK.IIOI.D,  N.  I. 


CRUMB'S  FS.,. 
STANCHIONS 

Alrm  Wnlrr  IlowU 
Litter  Currirrs 
Feed  Carrier* 
Steel  Stall* 
Steel  Partition* 

Tell  me  wh«t  you  are  mo«l  in- 
terrsted  in  and  I  will  SAVE 
YOU    MONKY. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2.  Fore*tville.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  "Select  Dairy 
Aafalfa"  for  particular  feeders. 
Delivered  prices  quoted. 

Prompt  shipment. 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO. 

192  N.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  III. 
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19th   CO-OPERATIVE   PUBLIC   SALE 

l{RAr>F()RI>       COUNTY 

Ri:(iisTi<:Hi:i:>   holstkins 

Thursday,  Oct.  24th        TROY,  PA.        Livestock  Sale  Pavilion 


65 


SALE  STARTS  PROMPTLY  AT  12  O'CLOCK 

43  Cows,  Fresh  or  Due  Soon     12  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves     10  Bulls 

All  but  a  few  head  are  fully  Accredited.     All  are  Tuberculin  Tested  and  sold  with  a  60-day  Re-test  privilege. 

A  number  of  entries  have  CTA  records  ranging  up  to  14.294  lbs  milk  and  553.6  lbs.  butter.  Many  are  from  dams  with  CTA 
records  around  10.000  to  16.379  lbs.  milk  in  a  year.  The  cattle  offered  are  well-bred  animals.  Many  are  sired  by  1000  lb.  sires^ 
Many  of  the  females  are  bred  to  1000  lb  bulls  These  cattle  are  consigned  by  23  leading  I  lolstein  dairymen-breeders  of  Bradford 
County.     These  cattle  have  been  inspected  by  the  Sale  Committee. 

KOR  CATALOG  APPLY  TO 


R.  H.  FLEMING 


315  Main  Street,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


Directors 
of 
Inter-State  Milk   Pro- 
ducers' Association, 
Inc. 

Whose  terms  expire  with  the  com- 
ing Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
Slate  Milk  Producers"  Association, 
to  be  held  in  F'hiladelphia.  Tuesday. 
November  19th.  1929. 
F    P    Willits.  Ward.  Delaware  Co.. 

Pa. 
Ira  J.    Book.   Strasburg.   Lancaster 

County.  Pa. 
II.     D.    Allebach.    Trappe.    Mont- 
gomery County.  Pa. 
E.    11.    Donovan.    Smyrna.    R.    D.. 

Kent  County.  Del. 
Robert   F.    Brinton.   West  Chester, 

Chester  County.   Pa. 
Albert  Sarig.  Bowers.  Berks  County. 

Pa 
S.   Blaine  l^hman.  Chambersburg. 

R.  D  ,  Franklin  County,  Pa. 
S   K   Andrews.  I  lurlock.  Dorchester 

County.  Md. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 

AT 

MARTIN  C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS  CO. 

143-5-7  East  Front  St.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Cattle  Stanchions,  Water  Cups,  Carriers  installed  if  desired. 
Estimates  given.  Manure  Spreaders,  Fodder  Cutters  &  Hammers. 
Feed  iMixing  Machines,  $33.00  to  $37.50;  very  handy  machine  to 
have. 

De  Laval  Separator,  Sanitary  Milking  Pails,  Cans,  etc.  Farm 
Supplies  in  General;  also  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 


September  Butter  Prices 

92   Score 

Solid  Pack 

I'hiUilelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 
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MARK 


US.A. 


THE  NAMF.  TO  CO  BY  WHKN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Card*  and  Booklt-t   "Paint  Pointer*" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


COLDBLOC 

Electric  Refrigerated  Milk  Cooling  Equipment 
EFFICIENCY,    ECONOMY,    RELIABILITY,    SIMPLICITY 
DOMESTIC  UTILITIES,  2117  N.  Charles  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Send  ft 
Literaturt 


HOL-TTElN-r    FOR    PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

Iir)i>r\lfMht>Vi>  Th*™  '»  «lway»  a  ready  market  for  Ilolsteina.  They 
Xj  VClJ/Vt/ncr  v  predominate  In  30  Btatra  and  comprisn  nearly  60%  of 
all  pure-bml  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  .States.  Wide  distribution  mslrna 
selection  easy.  Bxlentitn  Strv4€» 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
2SO  East  Ohia  Str««t.  ChicaKO.  iliiiMis  ) 
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ILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


October.  1929 


One  Reason 


Why  •♦  «•••  «• 


De  Laval 
Magnetic  Muker 

'•o  Milks  Better  '•'> 


THE  simple,  positive  magnetic  control  of 
pulsations,  which  in  less  than  a  year  has 
made  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  the  world's 
leading  milker  by  a  wide  margin,  is  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  the  better  milking  which 
users  praise  so  highly.  No  other  method  of 
milking  is  so  uniform,  regular  or  perfect.  As 
a  result  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  gets 
all  the  milk  that  a  cow  is  capable  of  producing 
=lind  its  action  is  agreeable  to  every  cow  in 
the  herd. 

In  addition,  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  has  14 
other  exclusive  features  which  make  it  the 
world's  best  milker. 

It  has  exclusive  sanitary  features  which 
make  it  easy  to  maintain  in  a  clean,  sterile 
condition. 

Convince  yourself  1  You  can  try  a  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Milker  in  your  own  bam  without 
obligation  or  expense  on  your  part.  Then 
you'll  know !  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  miuilFto  the  De  Laval  office  nearest  you. 


With  the 
De  Laval  Users 


He  milks,  separates  and  heats 
water  all  at  the  same  time. 


MR.  JAMES  P.  GOSLEE,  London, 
Minn.,  uses  the  De  Laval  Mag- 
netic Milker,  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant 
and  De  Laval  No.  17  Golden  Series 
Separator.      The    Ulustration    above 
shows  how  he  uses  these  machines 
for  the  utmost  convenience  and  effi- 
ciency.    They  enable  him  to  do  his 
work  better,  quicker  and  with  greater 
ease,  as  well  as  saving  him  valuable 
time  and  labor.    This  trio  of  De  Laval 
machines    means    added    profit   and 
great  pleasure  to  every  user. 

The  hot  water  heater,  which  is  a 
buUt-in  feature  of  the  Alpha  Dairy 
Power  Plant,  heats  water  for  washing 
the  separator  and  milker  while  it  is 
operating  them.  Hence  a  supply  of 
hot  water  is  available  for  cleaning  just 
as  soon  as  the  milking  and  separating 
is  completed  and  at  no  eitra  cost. 

Mr.  Goslee  says,  "I  would  not  want 
to  milk  cows  any  more  without  using 
a  De  Laval  Magnetic.  The  Alpha 
Dairy  Power  Plant  is  a  smooth-running 
engine  with  plenty  of  power  and  the 
water  heater  is  as  handy  as  the  pocket 
on  a  shirt.  The  milk  sure  goes 
through  the  No.  17  Golden  Series 
Separator  in  a  hurry  and  it  does  the 
work  thoroughly." 


1 


Librr.y  Agr.  Econ.  &  Farm  Mgt., 
State  College  of  Agrt., 

Ithaca,  H.   Y.  8/28 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  OCTOBER  ISSUE 

INTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 


Vol.  X 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OFTHEDAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER-STATE  MIUC  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION,  I. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October,  1929 


No.  6 


SURPLUS  PRICES 


for 


November  and  December 

Your  Established  Basic  Quantity 
will  be  used  in  calculating 
amounts  due  you  until  further 
notice. 

The  "Three  Year  Average^^ 

will  be  used  for  establishing  your 
Basic  Quantity  for 

1930 


See  forYourselS 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  Dept.  9847  \ 

New  York.  N.  Y..  165  Broadway  • 

San  Francisco,  Cfalit.,  61  Beale  S>t.  ■ 

Gentlemen:     I  would  like  to  try. the  D  p.  Lr.^^^ 

X%«rch.'fntVo°wn^b\rn\*;i{hoJ{  putting  my.el.     '. 

under  any  obligatjon.  • 

■ 

,  ■ 

My  name  U ■ 

■ 
Address ■ 

"'**■  a  'check  here  if'  you  wish  literature  only  • 


Free  Trial  in  Your  Own  Barn 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


A  special  conference  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  on  Saturday  morning,  October 
19,  1929.  It  was  agreed  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  market  demanded  instant 
action.  After  carefully  considering  vari- 
ous arrangements  which  it  was  thought 
would  correct  present  conditions,  it  was 
decided,  first,  that  the  basic  and  aur- 
plus  plan  should  be  put  into  effect  for 
Nov.  and  Dec,  1929,  and  that  the  "all 
basic"    arrangement    announced    in    the 


SPECIAL  CONFERENCE 

regular  October  issue  of  this  paper,  should 
be  disregarded. 

It  was  further  decided  that  for  1930 
the  "three  year  average"  as  announced 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review  will  be  carried  through  for 
the  determination  of  established  basic 
quantities  for  that  year.  The  only 
change  in  the  selling  plan  from  that 
announced  on  Page  3  of  the  September 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  will 
be  that  new  producers,  instead  of  being 


allowed  70%  of  their  Oct..  Nov.  and  Dec. 
production,  will  be  allowed  80%  of  that 
production,  for  establishing  the  basic 
quantity  for  1930.  The  revised  selling 
plan  is  printed  in  this  supplement. 

The  circumstances  causing  this  drastic 
action  are: — ■ 

i.  Many  farmers  and  dealers  for  th« 
past  two  years  have  been  demand- 
ing the  chance  for  every  shipper 
to  make  a  new  basic  amount  each 
autumn.     We  felt  this  year,  under 


New  York 
16S  Broadway 


Chicago 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 
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adverse  climatic  conditions,  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  allow  the  pro- 
ducer to  establish  a  new  "basic."  be- 
cause the  farmers  were  short  both  of 
pasture  and   feed. 

After  trying  this  plan  out  for  one 
month  we  find  that  the  average 
producer  ha«  increased  hi«  pro- 
duction to  such  a  point  that  the 
market  has  gotten  into  a  dangerous 
condition  and  unless  something  is 
done  at  once,  there  may  be  a  price 
reduction.  We  believe  this  will  be  a 
greater  disadvantage  than  putting 
all  producers  back  on  the  regular 
"basic  and  surplus"  plan. 

As  we  have  studied  these  conditions, 
we  feel  that  unless  something  is  done, 
all  of  the  roughage  will  be  fed  dur- 
ing these  three  month*  through- 
out our  territory  to  increase  the  basic 
amount,  and  that,  as  a  result,  there 
will  be  quite  a  shortage  of  milk  during 
February  and  March,  1930.  This 
situation  would  likewise  be  harmful 
to  our  market. 

The  "all  basic"  announcement  has 
increased  the  price  of  cattle  to 
such  an  extent  that,  if  the  present 
situation  were  allowed  to  continue, 
and  the  price  of  milk  to  break,  it 
would  ruin  some  of  our  farmers  on 
account  of  the  high  prices  they  have 
paid  for  cows. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  taken  the 
action  this  day  a*  explained  above. 

Again,  and  very  plainly,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  complete  Phila- 
delphia selling  plan  including  some  such 
arrangement  as  the  "three  year  average" 
is  the  best  method  of  successfully  main- 
taining a  healthy  market  condition  at  satis- 
factory prices  in  a  fluid  milk  territory. 


4. 


President. 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Assn. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
October  19.  1929. 


INTER-STATE  SELLING  PLAN 
Effective  November  1,  1929 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
219  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Memorandum  of  Conference  held  6It7b7r  19,  1929.  revising  memoranda  of  conferences  held 
June  3.  1928  and  August  28,    1929. 

Milk  will  be  sold  in  the  following  classihcations:  n-fi««H 

Basic  and  Surplus  Under  Such  Conditions  as  Are  Here  m  After  Defined. 

ESTABLISHED  BASIC  QUANTITY 

Producers  shall  receive  each  month,  basic  price  for  their  "Established  Basic  Quantity,     a. 
hereinafter  defined.  ^^^^^  p^,^,^ 

The  basic  price  will  be  established,  as  heretofore,  by  conference. 

Selling  Plan  to  be  used  during  1930. 

OLD  SHIPPERS 
The  basic  quantity  of  each  old  producer  to  be  used  during  1930  shall  be  established  by  adding 
together  the  three  following  items  and  div^.ng  the  sum  thereof  by  three. 

1 .  Established  basic  quantity  used  for    928  payments. 

2.  Established  basic  quantity  used  for  1929  PayPf"**'     .  r)«.,„.    _    1929 

3      Average  production  made  in  October.  November,  and  December,  r^-        ,         ^ 
CvrFPTION     The  basic  quantity  of  any  producer  starting   to  ship  during  October,   No- 
vemU^or^EIe^ber    19'27',TairU  Lt'abl.^       by  adding  together  the  three  following  items  and 

dividmg  the  •- ;»-7/^j;,tTmade  in  October.  November,  and  December,  1927. 
2.     Established  basic  quantity  used  for  1929  paymenU.  .         .qjo 

3      Average  production  made  in  October,  November,  and  December,  IVZV. 
OLD  SHIPPERS  WITHOUT  1928  BASIC  QUANTITIES 

3      Average  production  made  in  October.  November,  and  December.  1929. 

INITIAL  TUBERCULIN  TEST  1929     ,     .        ^  ,.„ 

provision  governing     old  shipper^.  SEPTEMBER  30,  1929 

'new  producers  after  OCTOBER  1,  1929  %V^X^S^«^j'l„^J;,;?,930, 
Any  producer  startmg  to  «»^'P  °«  °/  •'»  '  ^^^^'^  basic  pri«   for  80%   if  hi.  production 

^'  *  '  WFW  PRODUCERS  JANUARY  1,  1930  AND  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE 

An?  pLTSVrdng  VsC  af^^^^^  1.  1930,  shall  establish  a  basic  quantity  on  a 

basis  of  70%  of  his  first  thirty  days   shipment. 

SURPLUS  QUANTITIES 
Each  producer  is  to  receive  the  surplus  price  for  that  portion  of  his  production  in  excess  of 

his  "Established  Basic  Quantity."       g^^^pj^^g  p^j^E 

REMOVALS  „.  .         u  ^ 

understood  that  the  basic  quantity  established  goes  with  the  cows. 

SPECIAL  CASES  ,  _^ 

Speci.1  „«»  where  on.  .-  -"  PTi-^'su^'MiS  "p~ducT.'"w!.^'°  " 

the  right  to  ask  for  a  conference  with  respect  thereto  at  any  time. 
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_   National  Dairy 

I  Exposition  Makes  Record 

I  Best  in  Many  Years 

Hkoi 


Inter-State  Milk 

Producers'  Association 

13th  Annual  Meeting 


From  practically  every  angle  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  of  1929,  held  in  St.  Louis. 
Missouri.  October  12th  to  19th  inclusive, 
outstripped  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Not  only  were  the  facilities  of  the  new 
Arena  exceptionally  good  but  the  number 
and  character  of  the  cattle  exhibited  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  new  Arena,  located  on  a  piece  of 
ground  of  ^4  acres,  is  most  adequately  fitted 
for  exhibition  and  demonstration  purposess 
The  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  building 
was  approximately  $2.000,0(X).     The  judg- 


In  addition  to  the  National  Dairy  Elx- 
position.  there  was  a  highly  creditable  ex- 
hibit of  the  St.  l^ouis  National  i  lorse 
Show,  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  a  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Show  and  a  Better  Food  Show. 

Exhibits  and  contests  by  members  of 
the  Boys  and  Girls  4-H  Clubs,  Vocational 
I  iigh  School  Students,  and  agricultural 
College  groups,  presented  a  colorful  de- 
monstration of  their  activities.  The  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  these  groups  numbered 
upwards  of  2(X)0  and  some  of  the  judging 
contests    were    interesting    and   exciting. 


In  every  respect  the  coming  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  will  definitely  be  a 
meeting  of  the  association  membership.  It 
will  be  represented  by  official  delegates, 
duly  elected  by  the  various  local  units  of 
the  organization,  as  their  spokesmen,  to 
represent  its  membership  directly  at  the 
various  sessions  and  also  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  individual  members  who  will  attend 
the  meetings  as  their  individual  representa- 
tives. 

Under    the    new    plan    of    membership 


meeting  on  page  3.)  reports  of  officers  and 
department  heads  covering  the  years 
work,  etc. 

The  afternoon  session  on  the  first  day 
will  be  open  to  visiting  farmers  and  dairy- 
men. At  this  session  the  reports  of  Presi- 
dent \A.  D.  Allebach  will  be  presented  and 
marketing  conditions  discussed,  addresses 
will  also  be  made  by  1  larry  1  iartke.  presi- 
dent. The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation 

Ladies    Program 

During  the  morning  session  of  the  asso- 


ing  pavilion,  476  feet  long  and  276  feet 
wide,    has   a   seating    capacity    of    21,000 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  two  thirds 
of  the  seats  occupied  by  interested  spec 
tators  during  some  of  the  Judging  contests. 

The  attendance  at  the  show  was  re- 
markable, thirty  thousand  visitors  were 
present  on  a  number  of  days  and  in  one 
particular  instance  the  total  reached 
38.000. 

In  addition  to  the  building  housing  the 
show  ring,  two  buildings  300  by  288  feet, 
adjoined  the  main  building  on  either  side 
and  made  a  most  adequate  place  for  the 
housing  of  cattle  and  for  other  exhibition 
purposes. 

In  these  buildings  were  exhibited  nearly 
375  Holstein-Freisian  cattle,  upwards  of 
300  head  of  Jerseys,  293  Guernseys,  124 
Ayrshire  and  163  Brown  Swiss  cattle,  a 
total  of  1451.  Twenty-six  calves  were 
bom  during  the  period  of  the  show. 


The  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show  had  an 
aggregate  of  3000  birds  and  was  partic- 
ularly good. 

No  National  Dairy  Show  is  complete 
without  some  particular  features.  I  lere 
we  saw  exhibited  two  purebred  Ayr- 
shire cows.  Tomboy  and  Alice  which  had 
walked  1200  milkes,  from  Brandon,  Ver- 
mont to  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  to  be  at  the  show. 
They  made  the  distance  in  90  walking  days. 
And  they  arrived,  none  the  worse  for  wear, 
in  excellent  condition.  And  then  we  have 
almost  the  other  extreme,  that  of  a  three 
months  old  Jersey  calf  which  attended  the 
show  from  Little  Rock  Ark.,  coming  by  air- 
plane. 

In  addition  to  the  livestock  show  there 
was  a  highly  creditable  exhibit  of  general 
dairy  supplies,  feeds  and  equipment.  Many 
of  these  exhibits  were  located  in  the  Arena, 
under  the  seat  stands  of  the  show  ring.  A 
Continued  on  p«t<  8 


representation,  the  number  of  official 
delegates  at  this  annual  meeting  is  ex- 
pected to  be  materially  increased  as  one 
official  delegate  is  now  allowed  for  each 
100  membership  representation  in  the 
different  local  units  Such  delegates  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting,  under  prescribed 
regulations,  at  the  expense  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  associations 
will  be  held  in  the  Benjamin  f-ranklin 
I  lotel,  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
November  19th  and  20th.  1929. 

The  first  morning  session  will  be  called 
to  order  promptly  at  10.00  o'clock.  This 
session  will  be  limited  in  attendance  to 
members  and  delegates  and  invited  guests. 
The  session  will  largely  confine  itself  to 
official  business,  the  election  of  directors, 
proposed  changes  in  the  By-Laws  (see 
special  announcement  in  the  call  for  the 


ciation  the  visiting  ladies  of  the  members 
will  be  entertained  at  the  offices  of  the 
association.  219  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia.  This  meeting  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ladies  Entertainment 
Committee,  Mrs  Robert  F.  Brinton, 
Chairman.  It  will  be  addressed  by  Dr. 
Clyde  L.  King,  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter -State  Dairy  Council  and  by 
various  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  and  by  Miss  Verna 
Elsinger,  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. "All  in  a  Stew"  will  be  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  Oxford  Local 
of  the  "Inter-State". 

The  Annual  Banquet 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  Tuesday 
evening,  November  19th.  at  6  o'clock  P.M. 
sharp.     Banquet  tickets  $2.50  each. 

Now  that  ought  to  be  enough,  but  we 
might  say   that   the  plans  this  year   are 
Continned  on  pas*  9 
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Suggestions  For  the  Improvement  of  Dairy  Barns  , 

*^  in  the  Southeastern  Section  of  Pennsylvania 


f_ — ..   ^t   ^Um.   Ia«-«y«r   r*^nt-^r«   nf   milk 

consumption,  municipal  authorities  have 
set  up  quite  rigid  requirements  that  must 
be  met  by  producers  shipping  milk  into 
these  communities.  Such  regulations  pre- 
scribe clean,  light,  sanitary  stables,  clean 
utensils,  clean  healthy  animals  and  careful 
handling  by  disease  free  labor  as  essential 
to  a  safe  milk  supply.  A  clean,  whole- 
some water  supply  and  proper  disposal  of 
sewage  are  also  important  factors  in  the 
safeguarding  of  public  health. 

In  the  area  supplying  milk  to  the  Phila- 
delphia District  are  a  great  many  dairy 
bams  that  do  not  conform  to  the  standards 
established  in  many  states  or  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Philadelphia  market.  A  large 
number  of  these  were  built  years  ago.  be- 


1-A  An  old  storie  barr»  with  "overhang" 


/ 


fore  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and  health 
of  milk  cows  was  realized.     In  fact,  many 
of  them  were  built   to  house  beef  cattle 
rather  than  dairy  cows  and  were  converted 
to  the  latter  use.     Certain  construction 
practices  were  developed  and  handed  down 
so  that  even  today  new  bams  are  built 
along  the  old  lines  which  are  not  adapted 
to  good  milk  production.    The  old  type  of 
bams  are  generally  wasteful  of  space  and 
materials.      Poor    arrangement    and    lack 
of  modem  time  and  labor  saving  equip- 
ment   account    for    high    operating    and 
maintenance  charges  that  seriously  affect 
the  farm  profite.    The  most  serious  objec- 
tion, from  the  structural  standpoint,  is  the 
lack  of  light,  ventilation  and  cleanliness 
which  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
stock.    These  old  bams  exist  and  are  often 
in  good  condition.     They  must  be  used, 
for  few  owners  can  afford  to  abandon  a 
substantial  structure,  representing  a  con- 
siderable investment,  to  build  a  new  bam 
of  approved  type. 

Purpose  of  Investigation 
This  bulletin  is  based  upon  a  survey  of 
the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  pro- 
duced in  southem  Pennsylvania.     It  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Council  and  the  Department 
of  Farm  Machinery  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  College.     The  purpose 
of   the  investigation   was  to  study   these 
older  dairy  barns  in  southern  Pennsylvania 
with  a  view  to  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  in  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced  in  this  area. 
Prevailing  Conditions 
The  area  under  consideration  is  entirely 
favorable  to  milk  production.     The  grow- 
ing season  is  longer,  the  winters  are  milder 
and  there  is  leas  danger  of  drought,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  State.    The  abun- 
dant rainfall  and  rolling  character  of  the 
land  account  for  many  streams,  green  pas- 
tures and  hay  lands.     These  natural  con- 
ditions   together    with    the    proximity    of 
large  market   centers  are  important   fac- 
tors in  successful  dairying. 

During  the  winter  months  there  is  an 


average  of  less  than  100  days  when  the 
minimum  temperature  is  below  freezmg. 
and  zero  temperatures  seldom  occur  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  year  However,  the 
humidity  is  generally  high  and  tempera- 
tures of  10  or  1 5  with  80  per  cent  relative 
humidity  are  quite  common.  The  combina- 
tion produces  a  raw  penetrating  atmos- 
pheric condition  which  causes  discomfort 
and  suffering  among  animals  as  well  as  hu- 
man beings  and  makes,  warm,  comfortable 
shelter  necessary  for  the  dairy  cow  whose 
energy  must  be  devoted  to  the  production 

of  milk. 

Common  Type  of  Barn 

The  type  of  old  bam  common  to  the 
region  is  the  result  of  ideas  and  farming 
practices  prevailing  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  at  a  time  when  building  materials 
and  labor  were  cheap  and  plentiful.  Evi- 
dence of  the  prodigal  use  of  material  is 
found  in  the  heavy  stone  walls,  often  two 
feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and  in  the  heavy 
timber  framing. 

The  typical  bam,  known  locally  as  the 
Swiss.  Dutch,  or  Pennsylvania  "overshot." 
because  of  the  peculiar  overhanging  con- 
struction, was  in  its  earliest  form  built  as 
8ho%vn  in  Plate  I.  A.  The  sills  .or  beams 
supporting  the  overhang  were  hewn  logs 
unsupported  at  the  outer  ends.  As  saw 
mills  became  more  general  heavy  timber 
framing  covered  with  boarding,  as  illus- 
trated in  Plate  I .  B.  was  employed  in  the 
bam  superstructure  in  place  of  stone 
masonry.  Later  the  beams  under  the  over- 
hang were  supported  by  girders  resting  on 
heavy  stone  or  brick  piers  or  on  wood 
posts  as  in  Plate  8,  B  The  interior  view 
of  a  hay  mow  shown  in  Plate  2.  A,  (page  7) 
illustrates  the  heavy  framing  employed  to 
support  the  roofs  of  these  barns. 

Most  of  these  old  bams  were  built  into 
a  hillside  with  one  side  of  the  lower  story 
wholly  or  partly  below  ground  level.  These 
are  known  as  "bank  bams."  In  many  in- 
stances the  structure  stands  on  gently 
sloping  ground  with  a  runway  or  bridge  to 
the  mow  floor.  The  runway  consisU  of  an 
inclined  fill  of  earth  sometimes  supported 


storase  of  wagons  and  implements. 

:-_!  w:»u 

1  ne  practice  is  very  u«ic«.»»i«»»«""— — 

modern  hay-handling  equipment  hay  can 
be  stored   at   less   cost   from   the  outside 
through  gable  end  doors.     A  few  square 
yards  of  tarpaulin  thrown  over  a  load  of 
hay  will  protect  it  from  rain.    Not  only  is 
the  tarpaulin  a  much  cheaper  protection, 
but  by  its  use  loaded  wagons  may  be  pro- 
tected in  the  field.     1 1  may  also  be  used  as 
temporary     covering     for     grain     stacks, 
machinery  and  other  property.    The  hous- 
ing of  wagons  and  machinery  on  the  mow 
floor   takes   valuable  floor   and   overhead 
space  and  is  most  inconvenient  because  of 
the  lack  of  handling  space.     In  case  of  a 
mow  fire  anything  stored  in  the  driveway 
is  an  assured  loss,  and  without  equipment, 
farming  operations  are  seriously  hampered. 
These  considerations,    together   with   the 
desirability  of  light  and  air  on  all  sides  of 
the  stables,  make  the  use  of  the  so-called 
bank  bam  or  that  with  a  mow  runway  or 
bridge,    generally    inadvisable    from    the 
economic    standpoint,    unless    the    upper 
floor  is  to  be  used  for  the  storage  of  other 
crops,  such  as  tobacco,  apples,  or  potatoes 
as  is  the  case  in  some  sections. 

In  most  of  these  bams  the  stock  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  lower  story  in  rows  at  right 
angles  to  the  bank  wall,  with  alley  doors 
opening  into  the  space  under  the  overshoot 
which  serves  as  a  covered  passage  between 
the  feed  and  litter  alleys.    Stalls,  mangers 
and  stanchions  of  wood,  often  in  bad  con- 
dition and  always  difficult  to  keep  clean 
are  common.       The  multiplicity  of 
wooden  posts  and  rails  even  though  white- 
washed, makes  the  stable  dark  and  inter- 
feres with   air  circulation.     The   wooden 
box   mangers  cannot   be   kept  clean   and 
they  provide  harborage  for  rats  and  other 
vermin.    Roors  of  dirt,  stone  or  planking 
saturated  with  liquid  manure  and  which 
cannot  be  kept  clean,  are  frequently  found. 
The  dark,  damp  stables  with  walls  and 
ceilings  covered   with   cobwebs   and  dust 
are  not  conducive  to  health  in  the  animals 
nor  do  they  inspire  those  attending  the 
■tock  to  cleanliness  and  care  in  handling 


and  for  this  reason  alone  is  very  undesir- 

As  old  bams  are  destroyed  by  fire  or 
storm  they,  are  often  rebuilt  on  old  founda- 
tions and  in  the  old  manner  of  framing. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  a  desire  to  save  ex- 
pensive foundation  work  and  by  the  fact 
that  local  carpenters  are  unfamiliar  with 
modem  framing  methods.     Instances  are 
known  in  which  long,  heavy  timbers  hav^ 
been  shipped  from  far  western  states  fo^ 
use    in    old-type   framing    when    modem 
framing  would  have  permitted  the  use  of 
smaller  and  more  readily  available  sizes  of 
lumber.    Analysis  of  old-type  framing  gen- 
erally shows  it  to  be  wasteful  of  material. 
Floor  beams  8  by  8  inches  or  8  by  1 0  inches 
spaced  2Vi  feet  on  centers  were  used  when 
2  by  10  or  12  inch  joisU  spaced  2  feet  on 
centers   would    carry    the    imposed    load. 


1-B     A  timber  framed  barn  with  "overhang" 


at  the  sides  by  heavy  retaining  walls.  This 
driveway  to  the  mow  floor  was  a  necessity 
when  hay  had  to  be  unloaded  with  hand 
forks.  It  is  still  considered  so  by  many 
farmers  who  have  built  new  bams  along 
the  old  lines  but  equipped  with  modem 
hay  handl  ing  apparatus  The  reason  given 
is  that  two  or  three  loads  of  hay  can  be 
run  into  the  barn  in  case  of  a  sudden  rain. 
The  mow  drive  space  is  also  used  for  the 


the  milk,  a  factor  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  success  in  dairying. 

Straw,  for  bedding,  is  generally  stored 
in  the  overhanging  part  of  the  mow  and  is 
dropped  to  the  ground  below  to  be  carried 
into  the  stalls.  In  some  instances  this 
straw  storage  is  not  a  true  overhang,  but  is 
attached  to  the  barn  proper.  Any  over- 
hanging construction,  whether  supported 
by  posts  or  not.  makes  the  stables  dark 


8-B.  Frame  barn  with  10  ft.  "over- 
hang" supported  on  posts,  which  is  to 
be  remodeled. 

Large,  heavy,  solid  timbers  are  used  aa 
girders  when  four  or  five  pieces  of  2  by 
10  or  12  inch  lumber  may  be  spiked  and 
bolted  together  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Heavy,  solid,  mortised  and  tenoned  tim- 
bers are  used  in  wall  and  roof  framing 
when  plank  frame  construction  employing 
2  inch  lumber  requires  less  material  and 
can  be  erected  with  less  labor  in  handling 
the  individual  pieces. 

Very  frequently  heavy  beams  are  placed 
with  the  lesser  dimension  vertical,  an  un- 
economical practice  originating  with   the 
use  of  tree  trunks  adzed  on  two  sides  to 
provide    bearing    surfaces       There    is    a 
simple  rule  that  doubling  the  width  of  a     I 
given   timber  doubles  the  strength,   but     I 
doubling  the  height  increases  the  strength     | 
four  times.    A  square  timber  is  often  used 
when  one  of  less  width  but  greater  height 
and  of  less  cross-sectional  area  would  carry 
the  same  load.    Thus  an  8  by  1 2  inch  beam^ 
with  the  12  inch  side  vertical  will  carry  ^^ 
per  cent  more  than  a  10  by  10  inch  beam, 
yet   the  former  contains  4   per  cent  less 
material  than  the  latter.    If  the  beam  were 
placed   with    the   8   inch   side   vertical    it 
would  support  but  three-fourths  as  much 
weight  as  the  10  by  10  inch  beam. 

The  true  "overshot"  construction,  that 
is,  without  posts  or  piers  under  the  outer 
wall,  makes  very  expensive  storage  for 
hay  or  straw.  To  support  it  heavy  canti- 
lever beams  are  required,  an  uneconomical 
form  of  support  because  of  the  size  of  the 
beams  and  the  substantial  anchorage  that 
must  be  provided  at  their  inner  ends. 
Beams  supported  at  the  outer  ends  would 
require  much  less  material  and  erection 
labor. 

Little  or  nothing  need  be  done  by  way 
of  remodeling  the  superstructures  of  old 
barns,  but  in  most  instances  the  stables, 
while  not  susceptible  of  being  ideal,  can 
be  better  lighted,  ventilated,  rearvanged 
Continuad  on  page  7 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 

OF  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  19th  and  20th,  1929 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BUSINESS  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  I9th  at  10:00  A.  M. 

In  accortlance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholders  ot  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  9th  ami  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  IVtina.,  Tuesday  morning,  November  19th.  1929,  at  10:00  A.M.,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Hearing  Reports  of  Ortlcers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  necessary. 

H.   I).   ALLEBACH,   President 
R.  W.   BAI.DERSTON.  Secretary 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT    TO  THE  BY-LAWS 
It  is  proposed  that  Article  If)  (»f  the  By-Laws  be  amentled  by  the  addition  of  the  following  paragraph: 
f  "II.     The  Directors  shall  have  power  to  sell  shares  of  the  ca|)ital  stock  of  the  corporation  with  such  limitations  and  conditions  as  to 
voting  rights  and  redemption  of  the  said  stock  by  the  corporation,  as  the  Directors,  in  their  tliscretioii,  may  determine;  provided,  however, 
that  such  limitations  and  conditions  shall  take  effect  only  with  respect  to  shares  of  st(Kk  held  by  persons  who  are  not  actually  engaged 
in  milk  production." 

PROl'OSED  ADDIITON  TO  AGREE.MENT  WITH  .MEMBERS 

"It  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  that  this  Contract  may  be  assigned  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc.,  to  any  Corporation 
or  Co-operative  Association  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  assets  and  conducting  the  business  now 
being  conducted  by  said  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  ,^ss<»ciation.  Inc.,  and  that  this  contract  may  be  enforceable  as  to  all  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions thereof  by  such  assignee." 

PROGRAM 

10:00  A.  M.     Election  of  Directors  2:00  P.  M.  -Address  by  the  President,  H.  D.  Allebach 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditors  Address — Harrv  Harke,  Pres.  National  Coop.  Milk  Producers'  Fed. 

Report  of  Field  and  Test  Department  Address — Miss  Verna  F21slnger,  Ohio  Farm  Bure^tu  Federation 

SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  VISITING  LADIES 

Tuesday,  November  19th  at  10:00  A.  M.  (See  Page  10) 

At  Association  Headquarters,  Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 
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ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  19th,  1929,  at  6:00  P.  M. 

13th  Anniversary  Program        Special  Entertainment       New  Dairy  Council  Plays 

BANQUET  TICKETS,  $2.50 


8:00  A.  M. 


. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20th,  1929 

-Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants         10:30  A.  M. — General  Public  Session. 

Visits    to    Offices    of    the    Inter-State    Milk  Addresses:  no:^.  W.  F.  Sciiii.i.rNC..  .Vlembcr  Federal  Farm  Board 

Producers'      Association      and      Philadelphia  Prof.  F.  F.  Lininger,  Prot.  of  .\gr.  Economics,  State  College,  Pa. 

Inter-State    Dairy    Council.  Ho.\.  Theodore  B.  Appel,  .M.D.,  Sec'y  of  Health,  Commonwealth  of  Penna 

1>RC>XY   FOR  STOCKIIOI.HKRS 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INt'OHPORATKU  191T 

REGISTERED 
WITH 
CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,    DELAWARE 


PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


IKituCii   All  Min  I'll  3IliPBe  ^rcBcnta 

That  I.  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 


constitute  and  appoint 

my  true  and  lawful  attorney  in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held  in  the 
Benjamin  F'ranklin  Hotel.  9th  &  Chestnut  .Sts..  Philadelphia.  Penn.sylvania.  on  Tuesday,  the  Nineteenth  day  of  November.  1929.  and  on  such  other  days 
as  the  meeting  may  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  1  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to  cast,  hereby 
granting  the  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  m  my  name  at  the  siid  meeting  or  meetings,  in  voting  for  directors  of  said  corporation 
or  otherwise,  and  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meefinu;,  as  fully  as  I  could  do  if  personally  present,  with  full  power  of 
substitution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  day  of  ,  1929 


Witness:    (Seal) 


(Seal) 
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f  It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  carefully 
read  page  3  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review  and  also  the  article  on  our 
coming  annual  meeting,  on  page  I  of  this 
same  issue,  and  then  remember  that  this 
13th  annual  n>eeting  of  your  association 
is  YOUR  MEETING. 

The  officers  of  the  association  will  tell 
you  what  they  have  done  and  what  they 
hope  to  do,  under  your  direction,  in  the 
future. 

You  should  attend  this  annual  meeting 
and  take  your  part  in  formulating  its 
policies  and  its  program.  The  annual 
meetings  of  the  association  are  the  mem- 
bers own  meetings  and  they  should  exercise 
that  privilege  by  attending  and  taking 
part  in  its  deliberations. 

And  at  that,  these  meetings  are  not  dull 
ones.  A  certain  amount  of  amusement 
and  relaxation  is  provided.  The  annual 
banquet  presents  a  spirit  of  fraternity  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller.  There  will  be 
healthful  amusement  of  a  novel  nature. 
The  Milk  Maids  Chorus  will  present  its 
usual  feature,  and  anyone  who  has  seen 
this   performance   never    misses   another. 

In  fact  these  meetings  throughout  are 
not  elaborate,  but  rather  present  the  air 
of  a  solid  business  program  by  serious 
business  people.  Every  milk  producer  is 
a  business  man  himself  and  should  give  his 
aid  and  support  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  member,  in 
its  program  for  a  fair  and  equitable  mar- 
ket to  every  milk  producer. 


Tlie  special  supplement  of  the  October 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  was 
doubtless  for  the  most  part  self-explana- 
tory. Mr.  Allebach  in  commenting  in  this 
issue  of  the  Review  on  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  three  year  basic  and  sur- 
plus plan  stated  in  conclusion,  "Again,  and 
very  plainly,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  complete  Philadelphia  selling 
plan  including  some  such  arrangement  as 
of  successfully  maintaining  a  healthy  mar- 
ket condition  at  satisfactory  prices  in  a 
fluid  milk  territory." 

It  is  a  matter  of  disappointment  that  it 
was  found  necessary  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1929  basic  period  to  again 
clamp  the  lid  and  make  it  impossible  for 
producers  to  make  new  "basics."  There 
are  not  a  few  producers  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  should  have  this  opportunity 
this  year;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
supply  increased  during  the  first  part  of 
October  had  a  very  embarrassing  effect 
on  the  market.  The  dealers  were  talking 
about  reducing  the  price.  They  insisted 
on  a  conference.  The  best  arrangement 
that  could  be  made  for  the  bulk  of  our 


members  was  to  agree  to  a  return  to  the 
three  year  basic  plan  for  November  and 
December.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
move  will  indicate  to  our  producers  the 
need  of  very  carefully  following  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Association  with  respect 
to  increase  in  production.  Embarrass- 
ment is  caused  to  the  members  generally 
when  a  well-earned  and  fair  increase  in 
price  seems  to  so  excite  the  producers  as  to 
make  the  enntiitiinttr^  nf  aiirh  prire  in- 
crease extremely  difficult  for  the  officers 
of  the  association. 

These  officers  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  promptness  with  which  they  acted  to 
save  the  situation  when  the  dealers  faced 
them  with  a  demand  for  a  much  more 
radical  and  less  advantageous  change  in 
the  price  structure.  Your  officers  are 
watching  the  situation  very  closely  and 
making  every  effort  to  hold  the  recent 
price  advance. 
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November  Milk  Prices 

inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 

Milk  shipped  to  co-operating 
buyers  during  November,  1929, 
will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and 
sur|»lua  plan. 

The  same  basic  average  es- 
tablished by  producers  and  ef- 
fective earlier  in  the  year,  will 
be  paid  for  at  basic  prices. 
Milk  in  excess  of  the  basic 
quantity  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
surplus  price,  92  score  butter, 
solid  pack,  New  York  City,  plus 
20  per  cent. 


BANQUET    SEAT 
RESERVATIONS 

in  order  to  avoid  confusion  re- 
garding the  seating  of  our  mem- 
bors  and  guests  at  the  Banquet 
to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  November 
l»th,  1929  at  6.00  o'clock  sharp, 
the  same  system  of  seating  as 
applied  last  year  will   be   used. 

Each  banquet  ticket  carries  m 
detachable  stub,  covering  a  re- 
quest for  seat  reservation. 

This  stub  must  be  returned  to 
the  home  office  of  the  associa- 
tion, together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser, 
so  as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  and  not  later  than 
November  16th,  so  that  proper 
seats  may  be  assigned. 

On  the  day  of  the  banquet, 
lists  showing  the  arrangement 
of  seats  will  be  posted  and  dis- 
tributed. No  seats  will  be  re- 
served however,  after  the  ban- 
quet  service  has  started. 

Members  of  the  association 
having  banquet  tickets  for  sale 
must  return  all  unsold  tickets 
on  November  16th.  After  that 
date  banquet  tickets  will  be  sold 
only  at  the  Headquarters 'desk 
of  the  association  at  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel,  and  table 
assignments  made  in  the  order 
of  sale. 

Make  your  reservations  at  once 
so  as  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  Committee. 


Market  Conditions 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


As  was  briefly  explained  in  a  special 
supplement  of  the  October  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  which  was  mail- 
ed October  24th,  the  supply  of  milk  in 
Philadelphia  market  rapidly  increased 
after  the  first  of  October.  While  some  of 
this  increase  was  probably  due  to  oeiter 
pasture,  it  was  very  evident  that  our  far- 
mers generally  were  increasing  their  pro- 
duction through  heavier  feeding  of  concen- 
trates, the  earlier  OF>ening  of  silos  or  by 
the  adding  of  additional  cows. 

In  announcing  the  price  increase  Sep- 
tember first,  producers  were  warned  not  to 
attempt  to  take  undue  advantage  of  im- 
proved market  conditions.  Again,  one 
month  later  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Review  in  the  announcement  that  for  the 
time  being  basic  price  would  be  paid  for 
all  milk,  we  again  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  this  matter.  We  said, 
"Many  of  our  producers  want  a  chance  to 
make  a  new  basic  and  some  of  the  distribu 
tors  felt  that  they  should  have  this  chance. 
However,  we  believe  it  is  a  dangerous  one 
and  is  in  your  hands  and  up  to  you  to 
make  or  break  the  market." 

Notwithstanding  these  warnings,  the 
supply  of  milk  rapidly  increased  and  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  had  reached 
a  stage  where  something  had  to  be  done 
to  protect  the  market.  Some  buyers  were 
demanding  relief  and  a  conference  was 
called  and  the  situation  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  agreed  that  we  return 
to  the  basic  and  surplus  plan  of  payment 
for  November  and  December.  Such  an 
arrangement  will  give  producers  who  have 
not  increased  production  over  their  basic 
a  chance  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
recent  price  increase.  Likewise,  those 
producers  who  are  not  making  more  than 
20  or  2i%  of  surplus  are  receiving  for  their 
milk  just  as  much  as  they  Mwuld  have 
selling  all  basic  at  the  old  price.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  while  the  amount  of 
fluid  milk  going  into  consumption  channels 
continued  about  the  same  as  heretofore, 
the  market  for  dairy  products,  such  as 
cream  and  butter  was  flooded  with  large 
supplies  from  all  over  the  country.  The 
market  for  cream  was  in  a  particularly  un- 
favorable condition.  We  found  that  our 
distributors  were  all  manufacturing  con- 
siderable amounts  of  surplus.  They  said 
if  they  could  buy  this  at  surplus  prices,  it 
would  protect  our  market  and  maintain 
the  recent  price  advance.  If  they  had  to 
buy  at  basic  prices  it  would  necessitate 
reducing  the  price  of  all  milk. 

We  hope  with  this  arrangement  to  stabl- 
ize  the  situation  at  the  recent  price  ad- 
vance. From  information  which  we  have 
received  from  all  over  the  country,  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  going  into  a  period  of 
quite  high  production  of  dairy  products, 
nationally  ,and  we  therefore  urge  our  pro- 
ducers to  a  continued  care  with  respect  to 
the  importance  of  producing  within  the 
market  needs  in  our  territory. 

October  Milk  Prices 

Fluid  milk  prices  under  the  Philadel- 
phia Selling  Plan,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 


operating    dealers,     for     the     month     of 
October  on  the  following  basis: 

Grade  B  Market  Milk,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  fob.  Philadelphia,  is 
quoted  at  $3.54  per  hundred  pounds  or 
7.6  cents  per  quart. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  5 1  to  60  mile  zone,  for 
October,  is  quoted  at  $2.96  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  usual  butterfat  differentials 
and  freight  rate  variations,  applying  to 
other  mileage  zones  in  the  territory  are 
shown  by  quotation  on  Page  5  of  this  ^^ 
issue  of  The  Milk  Producers'  Review.  ^P 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  under  the  usual 
butterfat  variations  and  prices  in  the 
different  mileage  zones  in  the  territory  and 
at  "A"  stations  for  October  are  quoted  on 
page  3  of  this  issue  of  The  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 

Surplus  Prices 
Under  recent  agreements  with  buyers 
all    milk    shipped    during    the    month    of 
October  is  to  be  paid  for  at  basic    prices 

This  arrangement  has  been  modified  for 
the  months  of  November  and  December 
when  basic  and  surplus  prices  will  again 
be  paid. 

October  Butter  Prices 

Markets  have  been  more  or  less  un- 
steady throughout  October.  While  there 
have  been  no  extreme  price  ranges  there 
has  been  some  fractional  variations  from 
time  to  time.  For  one  reason  we  have  been 
passing  through  one  of  these  unsettled 
periods.  When  production  has  shown  no 
definite  trend,  another  factor  has  been  the 
extremely  heavy  storage  stocks  of  not 
only  butter,  but  other  dairy  products  as 
well.  These  heavy  stocks  must  be  gradu- 
ally worked  into  consumptive  channels  be- 
fore the  next  season  opens  and  when  the 
storage  stocks  are  heavy  this  stiuation 
causes  considerable  concern. 

Prices  of  butter  on  the  whole  continued 
to  run  about  two  cents  per  pound  below 
those  of  the  same  last  period  year  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  October  were  the  lowest 
for  that  particular  period  since  the  war, 
except  in  one  year  1924,  when  a  heavy  full 
production  had  an  unfavorable  influence 
of  the  situation. 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  in  the  United 
States  on  October  Ist,  aggregated  158,- 
504.000 pounds,  ascompared  to  1 28,07 1 ,000 
pounds  one  year  ago  and  a  five  year 
average  of  1 33.693,000  pounds. 

In  so  far  as  all  milk  bought  by  co-operat- 
ing dealers  under  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  during  October,  1929,  was  bought  atA^ 
full  basic  prices,  it  is,  never  the  less,  in- 
teresting to  note  the  trend  of  the  butter 
market  as  it  not  only  establishes,  under 
our  plan,  the  price  of  surplus  milk  but  also 
has  an  extremely  interesting  bearing  on  the 
whole  fluid  milk  price  structure  and  par- 
ticularly so  when  the  extremely  heavy 
storage  stocks  of  butter  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 
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VISITS  TO  DEALERS'  PLANTS 

Plans  have  been  made  for  members  to  visit  various 
distribution  and  ice  cream  manufacturing  plants  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  November  20th.  These  trips  will  be  made 
under   the  direction   of   the   Field   and   Test   Department. 

Register  at  the  desk  on  Tuesday,  select  the  plant  you 
wish   to  visit,  and  obtain   free  bus  transportation   ticket. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  basic  price,  quoted  below  for  October.  1129,  is  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  dealers  at  the  full 
basic  price.     In  other  words,  all  milk  delivered 'will  be  paid  for  by  cu-o|>erating  dealern  at  basic  prices. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  )  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  dilferenlial  of  4  cents 
fur  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  hail-tenth  point,  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  puinla. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  undrmtandiiig  that  it  is  net  to  the  iinxlurerH  and  that  all  buyers 
using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  prixlucers.  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 
and  payments: 

(1)  lo  the  Philadelphia  Inter-btale  IJairy  Council  2c  |>er  KM)  (lounds  (4b'/i  quarts)  of  all  milk 
purchased  from  any  prcMjucer  at  prices  liste<l  hereon. 

(2)  lo  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro<lucers'  Association  2c  per  lUO  pound*  (46'/^  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  memfiers  of  said  Association. 

())  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-Slate  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'/j  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  reripienls  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Sheil.  lor  improvements  and  stabilisation  of  market 
and  for  an  e<fucational  campaign  advertising  the  foo«l   value  of  dairy  prcKJucts. 
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4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 

When 
delphii 


80 
82 
84 
86 
86 
90 


3  92 


05 

I 

15 
.2 
.25 
.3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 
.6 

65 

7 
.75 

8 

S5 
.9 

95 


94 
96 


3  98 


00 
02 
04 
06 
08 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
)0 
12 
34 


Ik  IS  not  tested  the  price  I. 
is  8'/2  cant*  per  quart. 


.65 

.7 

.75 

.» 

.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8.00 
8.05 
8.1 
8.1 

8  15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.) 
8.55 
8.4 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.69 
8.7 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
8.85 
8.9 
8.95 
9. 

9.05 
9.05 
9.1 
9.15 
9.2 
9.25 

9  1 
9   35 

b.  Phila 


1928 
January 
r'ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 


MONTHLY 

4%  At  All 


SURPLUS    PRICES 
Receiving  Stationa 


Apri 
Ma] 


lay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 


Class  I 
2  43 
2  21 
2.55 
2.17 
2.15 
2.09 
2.12 
2.20 
2. 51 


2.26 
2.16 
2.51 
2.15 
2.15 
2.06 
2.00 
2.05 
2.17 


Cl.A^.S    I  I 

I  27 
I  83 
1.96 
ISO 
1.77 
1.71 


I  88 
I  96 
I  92 
I  79 
I  79 
I    71 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  par  cant  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
K.  O.  B    Phila.  station  50  mile 

Per  Cwt.        Quarts        zone  per  cwt. 


1928 

lanuary 
Jt  ^bruary 
^wlarch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
1929 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Seplemf>er 

October 


3  29 
3  29 
29 
29 


3 
3 

3  29 
J  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 


3  29 
3  29 
3  41 
3.41 


29 
29 
29 
29 
54 


3  54 


I 

35 

35 

I 

I 

I 

7  1 
7  6 
7  6 


2  8J 
2  8» 


71 
71 
71 
71 
2  96 
2  96 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country 

Receiving   Stati 

ana 

October,    1929 

(Quotations 

are 

at     railroad     poi 

nts.         Inland 

stations  carry 

differentials  subject  lo 

ocal  ar  range- 

men  IS. 

Price*    are 

less 

freight    and     receiving    station 

cSarges 

Price 

MlLF.S 

Freight  Katea 

^%  Milk 

t  to     10  incl. 

.268 

$»  ()4 

1  1  to     20      • 

.289 

3  02 

21  to    30     •• 

.503 

3  00 

31  to    40     •' 

.IIS 

2  99 

41  to    50     ■ 

.551 

2  97 

51  to    60    •' 

.543 

2  96 

61  to    70     •' 

.164 

2  94 

71  to    80     •■ 

.574 

2  98 

81  to    90     " 

.)M 

2  92 

91  to  100     • 

.999 

2  91 

101  lo  no    " 

.414 

2  89 

III  to  1 20     " 

.424 

2  88 

1 2 1  lo  1  30     ■ 

.494 

2  87 

131  to  1 40     ■' 

.450 

2  86 

141  to  150     ■' 

.460 

2  85 

151  to  160     •' 

.475 

2  83 

161  to  170     •' 

.480 

2  A3 

171  to  180     " 

.490 

2  82 

181  to  l'«)     ' 

.505 

2  80 

191  to  200     ■■ 

.510 

2  80 

201  to  210     ■ 

.520 

2  79 

211  io220 

.595 

2.77 

221  to  210 

.540 

2  77 

2  n  to  240     • 

.550 

2  76 

241  to  250    •' 

.556 

2.75 

25 1  t<.  260    ■• 

.566 

2  74 

261  to  270     ■ 

.576 

2  7« 

271  to2'«)    •• 

.581 

2  73 

281  to  2'>0     ■ 

.596 

2.71 

291  to  JIK)    ■• 

.600 

2.71 

OCTOBER  BUTTER  PRICES 

92  Sc 

ore,   Solid   Pack 

I'hiladelp 

hitt      New  York 

(hicsgo 

1 

47'/. 

Ah'  i 

44'/, 

2 

47 

46 

44 

» 

47 

46 

44 

4 

47 

46 

44 

5 

47 

46 

44 

7 

47 

46 

44>A 

55^ 

8 

47 

46 

9 

47 

46 

10 

46% 

45% 

44% 

II 

47'/, 

46'/, 

44% 

14 

47>/t 

46", 

45 

15 

471/4 

46'/, 

45 

16 

47'/i 

46'/, 

45 

17 

47'/, 

46V, 

45 

18 

47 

46 

44'/, 

19 

47 

46 

44'/i 

21 

46 

45 

44'/, 

22 

46 

45 

44'/, 

2) 

46'/i 

45'/, 

44% 

24 

46'/. 

45'/i 

44'/, 

25 

46'/, 

45'/, 

44 

26 

46'/, 

45'/, 

43% 

28 

46 

45 

43 

29 

44'/, 

43'/, 

41 

30 

43"/, 

42'/, 

40 

31 

45 

44 

41 

Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers'    Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
field  men  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  month  of  September, 
1929. 

No.  Tests  Made 6650 

No    Plants  Investigated.  .  .  44 

No.  Membership  Calls  189 

No.  Calls  on  Members  203 

No.  New  Members  Signed  .  54 

No.  Cows  Signed 430 

No.  Transfers  Made 13 

No.  Meetings  Attended  13 

No    Attending  Meetings  837 


No  Surplus  Price  in  October 

All  milk  bought  by  co-operating  buyers  is  to 
be  paid  for  at  basic  prices  during  October  1919a 


Oct.,  1929,   Inter-State  Prices  at  *«A"    Delivery    Points 

_The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  lO'J  \ha. 
for  3.50%  B.I-".  milk  at  that  delivery  fx>int,  as  given  in  Table  I,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 

Table  I     Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


Miiiinium  Butterfat 
Defirery  Point  Test  Ke-iuiremenl  in     Rase  Price  of  3.50% 

NAMK  OF  Location   in    Mileage        I'.lfei  I  at  IJelivery            Milk  ixt  KKJ  His. 

DfJ.IVKKY   POINf  /one  from  Phila.  Point 

DUil.     T-- — i-._i    aa-...K.*  n      f 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.  4  (K»  $3    74 

31st  and  C:heslnut F.O.B.  4  (K)  J    74 

Baldwin  Dairies F.O.B.  4  (K)  3    74 

Breuninger-Oairies F.O.B.  4   CM)  J    74 

Other  Terminal   Markats 

Camden.  N.  J F.OB.  4  0!)  J    74 

Audubon.  N.  J FOB.  4  (K)  3   74 

Norristown.  Pa F.  O    B.  less     9  ctn.  4  00  }  65 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.  B    Icmi  30  cIh.  4  00  J   44 

Bridgeton,  N.  J F.  O.  B.  less  43  cts.  3    70  3   31 

Receiving  Stationa 

Ansclma.  Pa 41      50  3  60  3    17 

Bedford.  Pa 261    270  3   80  2  9) 

Boyertown.  Pa 51      60  3   60  3    16 

Byera.  Pa 41      50  4    JO  3    17 

Curryville.  Pa 261    270  3   50  2  93 

Goshen.  Pa.    5 1      60  3    50  3   04* 

Huntingdon.  Pa 20!    210  3    70  2   9'* 

Kelton.  Pa 5 1      60  J    50  )    16 

Kimberlon.  Pa 41      50  4   20  3    17 

l.andenberg.  Pa 41      50  3   60  3    17 

Mercersburg.  Pa IHI    I'M)  3   80  3rM) 

Nassau.  Del Ml    140  3    70  106 

Oaford.  Pa.* 51      60  3    50  116 

Palm.  Pa 5 1      60  3   60  3    16 

Red  Hill.  Pa.    51-60  3  60  3    16 

Ringoes.  N.  J 51      60  4   20  3    16 

Kushland.  Pa.    II      40  4   20  J    19 

Stockton.  N   J 41      50  4   20  3    17 

Toughkenamon.  Pa 41      50  3    5;)  i    17 

Waynesboro.  Pa 181    190  3   80  3   00 

Williamsburg.  Pa 221230  3    70  2  97 

Yerkes.  Pa            J I      40  3   6')  3    19 

Zieglersville.  Pa 41      50  160  3    17 

Ist  Surplus  Price F.O.B.  Phila. 

2nd  Surplus  Price    F.O.B.  Phila                 M^    Qss»r«1..»    !»     r>^«.^U.»_ 

1,1  Surplus  Price F.O.B.  All  Rec.  .Sta           INO^UrplUSln     UCtODBr 

2n  I  .Surplus  Price F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 

*  Based  on  Osford.  Pa.,  less  12  cents  per  100  Iba. 


Table  II     Total    B.F.  and    Bacteria    Payments  Above   Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Premium  tor  Butterfat 

Total  combined   payment  for  Hulleilat  differential  and  barleria 

Content 

l>onus  above   base   price  per    100.    bs.   for    3.50'%    U.F.   mUk. 

Butterfat 
Test 

Above  3.50% 

Per  Ont 

Class  op  Bacteiiia  RegniaeMENT 

If   Bacteria 
Premium 
iaMada 

00 

If   Bacteria 

Premium 
ia  Not  Mad* 

00 

(See  note  1  for  definition  of  each  class  o   bai  teria  requirement) 

1 
.40 

II 
~    25 

III 
25 

IV 
.15 

V 

3.M 

Nona 

3.55 

01 

.02 

.43 

28 

28 

.18 

02 

3.S0 

06 

04 

46 

31 

31 

21 

.04 

3.65 

09 

.06 

.49 

34 

34 

24 

06 

3.70 

12 

08 

52 

37 

37 

27 

08 

3.75 

.15 

10 

55 

.40 

40 

30 

.10 

3.80 

.18 

12 

.58 

.43 

43 

33 

12 

3.85 

21 

.14 

61 

.46 

46 

36 

14 

3.»0 

24 

.16 

.64 

.49 

49 

39 

16 

3.95 

27 

.18 

.67 

52 

52 

42 

.18 

4.00 

)0 

20 

.70 

55 

55 

.45 

.20 

4.05 

33 

22 

.73 

58 

58 

48 

.22 

4.10 

)6 

24 

76 

61 

61 

51 

.24 

4.15 

39 

26 

79 

.64 

64 

54 

26 

4.20 

42 

2« 

.82 

67 

67 

57 

28 

4.25 

45 

.30 

85 

70 

70 

60 

30 

4.30 

48 

32 

88 

73 

73 

6) 

.32 

4.35 

51 

34 

91 

76 

76 

66 

.34 

4.40 

54 

36 

94 

79 

79 

69 

36 

4.45 

57 

38 

97 

82 

82 

72 

38 

4.50 

60 

.40 

1   00 

85 

85 

75 

40 

4.55 

64 

.42 

1   04 

89 

89 

79 

42 

4.C0 

68 

.44 

1   08 

93 

.93 

.83 

.44 

4.65 

72 

.46 

1    12 

97 

97 

87 

46 

4.70 

76 

.48 

1    16 

1    01 

1   01 

91 

.48 

4.75 

80 

50 

1   20 

1    05 

1   05 

95 

50 

4.80 

.84 

52 

1   24 

1    09 

1    09 

99 

52 

4.85 

88 

.54 

1   28 

1    13 

113 

1    03 

.54 

4.90 

92 

.56 

1   32 

1    17 

1    17 

1    07 

56 

4.95 

96 

58 

1    36 

1    21 

1   21 

1    II 

.58 

5.00 

1    00 

60 

1   40 

1   25 

1   25 

115 

60 

5.05 

1    04 

62 

1   44 

1    29 

1   29 

1    19 

62 

5. 10 

1    08 

64 

1   48 

1    33 

1    33 

1    23 

.64 

5.15 

1    12 

.66 

1    52 

1    37 

1    37 

1   27 

.66 

5.20 

1    16 

68 

1    56 

1    41 

1   41 

1    31 

.68 

5.25 

1    20 

.70 

1   60 

1    45 

1   45 

1    35 

70 

8.30 

1    24 

72 

1   64 

1    49 

1    49 

1    39 

72 

5.35 

1    28 

.74 

1   68 

1    53 

1    53 

1    43 

.74 

5.40 

1    32 

.76 

1    72 

1    57 

1    57 

1    47 

76 

5.45 

1    36 

78 

1   76 

1   61 

1   61 

1    51 

.78 

5.50 

1    40 

.80 

1   80 

1   65 

1   65 

1    55 

80 

5.55 

1    44 

82 

1   84 

1    69 

1   69 

1    59 

.82 

5.60 

1    48 

.84 

1   88 

1    73 

1    73 

1    63 

84 

5.65 

1    52 

.66 

1   92 

1    77 

1    77 

1   67 

86 

5.70 

1    56 

.88 

1   96 

1    81 

1   81 

1    71 

88 

5.75 

1   60 

90 

2  00 

1    85 

1   85 

1    75 

90 

5.80 

1    64 

92 

2  04 

1    89 

1   89 

1    79 

92 

5.85 

1    68 

.94 

2  08 

1    91 

1    93 

1    83 

94 

5.90 

1    72 

.96 

2   12 

1    97 

1   97 

1    87 

96 

5.95 

1    76 

.98 

2   16 

2  01 

2  01 

1    91 

98 

«.00 

1.80 

1.00 

2  20 

2.05 

2  05 

1.95 

1.00 

(I)      Definition  of  Bacteria  Claaaea  I.   II,   III.  IV.  V. 

IF  THE  1928  SUMMER   BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN   MET. 

Class  I      .Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  I  bonus  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  ihe  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  f>oinls  between  0    JO. 000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0    10.000. 

Class  1 1      .Shippers  will  qualifv  for  Class  II  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  lietween  3().(M)I     100.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10.001    50.000. 

IF  THE   1928  SUMMER   BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS   HAVE  NOT  BEEN   MET. 

Class  1 1 1      .Shipiwis  will  i|u«liiy  for  (lass  1 1 1  bonus  of  2'>  irnts  |>er  100  II  s.  if  bsctrria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0   30.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0    10.000. 

Class  IV     Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  IV  bonus  of  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  ia 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  30.001    1(H). 000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10.001    50.IM)0. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  OCTOBER. 

Class  V     Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  Octobsr  if  the  bacteria  count  ■* 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  100.001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  points  50,001  or  over. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


November,  1929 


"Grading  Up  Results  In  50-50" 


In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  one  author 
that  the  dairy  breeds  have  not  improved 
their  production  with  the  present  system 
of  selective  breeding,  Professor  W.  W. 
Yapp  of  the  IlUnois  College  of  Agriculture 
asserts  that  investigators  of  genetics 
(breeding  origin)  during  the  past  20  years 


!■«»«%>   t\^t  a 


1. 


specific  discoveries  which  can  now  be  ap- 
plied and  which  when  followed  can  in- 
crease breed  averages  as  a  whole  through 
selection. 

Speaking  to  more  than  309  breeders  of 
purebred  I  lolstein-Friesian  cattle  at  the 
Illinois  State  Association  meeting  on  July 
20,  he  asserted  that  breeding  tests  with 
flolsteins  and  other  dairy  animals  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  in  Wisconsin, 
Maine  and  Denmark  show  that  herds  can 
be  readily  graded  up  for  milk  production, 
for  fat  percentages,  for  solids  such  as  ash 
or  protein,  or  for  color  of  milk  by  keeping 
to  the  newly  established  breeding  prin- 
ciples. 

Grading  up  is  a  50-50  proposition  in 
many  respects,  he  finds.  True,  some  ani- 
mals do  not  pass  on  their  good  production 
qualities  to  their  young  but  by  mating 
those  that  do,  the  production  in  the  long 
run  will  be  half  way  between  that  of  the 
parcnti. 

For  milk  production,  a  bull  with  the 
ability  to  transmit  the  20,000  pounds  a 
year  quality  mated  to  cows  with  the  ability 
to  transmit  10.000  pounds  a  year  quality 
will  produce  mostly  animals  that  will  ap- 
proximate 15,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 

For  percentage  of  butterfat,  a  4%  bull 
mated  to  3%  cows  will  tend  to  produce 
animals  that  will  average  V/i%  butterfat 
in  milk. 

For  color  of  milk,  as  shown  by  color 
tests  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
a  sire  from  a  white-milk  family  mated  to 
dams  from  a  yellow-milk  family  will  tend 
to  produce  animals  with  milk  that  is  half 
way  between.  An  interesting  side  light 
on  this  color  of  milk  is  the  discovery  that 
it  is  not  the  amount  of  yellow  in  the  milk 
that  determines  the  color,  but  that  it  is  the 


amount  of  green.  When  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  green  in  the  milk,  the  milk  ap- 
pears white.  When  most  of  the  green  is 
laching.  the  milk  appears  yellow.  The 
green  tends  to  mask  off  the  yellow  color 
so  that  its  abundance  or  scarcity  tends  to 
determine  the  milk  color. 

white  calf  was  dropped  in  purebred  black- 
and-white  Holstein  herds  although  such 
calves  are  now  rare.  This  harks  back, 
explained  Professor  Yapp,  to  the  early  1  lol- 
land  herds,  where  most  of  the  cattle  were 
red-and-white.  Crossing  with  black-and- 
white  animals  concealed  this  red  and- 
white  characteristic  in  the  young  stock.  If 
such  young  animals  were  bred  to  black- 
and-white  individuals  that  did  not  carry 
this  hidden  red-and-white  color  marking, 
their  calves  would  also  be  black-and-white. 
When  two  black-and-white  animals  that 
carry  this  hidden  red-and-white  character- 
istic are  mated  together,  however,  one  out 
of  every  four  calves  is  likely  to  be  red-and- 
white  and,  when  mated  to  other  red-and- 
white  I  lolsteins,  will  produce  only  red-and- 
white  calves.  This  was  sometimes  the 
cause  of  legal  disputes  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  animals  until  the  study  of  genetics 
showed  that  both  parents  were  equally 
responsible. 

The  breeding  studies  have  been  con- 
tinued at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture since  1919  with  a  herd  of  mixed  breed- 
ing. It  was  purchased  entirely  from  the 
widow  of  a  man  named  Bowlker  of  Farm- 
ingham,  Mass.,  who  began  cross  breeding 
experiments  in  1911  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing cows  with  the  enormous  milk  flow 
of  the  1  lolstein  and  with  the  high  per- 
centage of  butterfat  of  the  lighter  breeds. 
It  is  from  the  study  of  this  herd  and  from 
the  studies  of  other  investigators  that 
these  basic  principles  have  been  formu- 
lated. According  to  Professor  Yapp,  only 
the  fundamentals  of  breeding  have  been 
learned  to  date,  but  the  studies  show  that 
the  fat  percentage,  milk  production  and 
the  percentage  protein  and  ash  are  also 
on  the  50-50  basis. 


Top  Dressing  Wheat 


The  com  is  in  the  crib.  I  logs  are  grow- 
ing fat.  The  cows  have  a  good  supply  of 
fodder  ready  to  be  shredded  as  needed. 
The  frosty  mornings  are  with  us.  And  the 
tender  wheat  plants  shiver  at  the  pros- 
pects of  approaching  winter. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to 
clean  up  the  feed  lot,  barnyard  and  stables 
before  winter  is  upon  us.  The  stables, 
hog  pen  and  poultry  houses  all  contain 
valuable  manure  which  should  be  placed 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Clean 
surroundings  are  always  an  incentive  to 
better  health  and  greater  profits. 

Top  dressing  of  wheat  has  many  ad- 
vantages: First,  it  helps  to  prevent  winter 
killing  of  freezing  out  by  protecting  the 
wheat  from  severely  cold  winds;  by  hold- 
ing the  snow  and  by  preventing  soil  blow- 
ing away  where  exposed  to  high  winds. 
Secondly,  top  dressing  supplies  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  the  root 
system  when  the  wheat  stalks  are  prac- 
tically dormant,  thus  storing  up  nourish- 
ment for  the  early  spring  when  tillering 
or  stooling  out  should  be  stimulated. 
Third,  top  dressing  of  wheat  helps  to  pre- 
vent heaving  and  lifting  of  plants  out  of 
the  ground  during  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  ground.  This  is  more 
n3ticeable  with  the  legumes  since  they 
have  a  tap  root  but  wheat  is  often  seri- 
ously affected  and  the  amount  of  damage 
done  is  often  not  realized  until  harvest 
time  when  there  appears  to  be  too  few 
heads  on  what  was  seemingly  a  good  stand 


Montgomery  County  Dairy  Tour 


A  tour  of  Montgomery  County  dairy- 
men was  he.d  Saturday,  August  17th. 
The  tour  assembled  at  the  Wm.  H.  Landis 
farm.  East  Greenville,  where  a  large  herd 
of  I  lolsteins  was  seen. 

The  dairymen  were  interested  in  seeing 
Greenhill  Bellwood  I  lengerveld,  a  regis- 
tered i  iolstem  tiiui  naa  uccn  tiic  icauiiii; 
animal  in  Pennsylvania  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations for  the  last  five  years.  This  ani- 
mal has  a  total  production  in  the  five 
years  of  29.21  7  pounds  of  milk  and  3.602.6 
pounds  of  fat.  The  Landis  herd  made 
good  milk  records.  The  herd  has  been  en- 
rolled in  the  Montgomery  County  cow 
testing  association  for  five  years  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year  it  averaged  I  1 ,380  pounds 
of  milk  and  400.1   pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  second  stop  was  at  the  Levi  Schultz 
estate,  near  Palm,  where  a  herd  of  35  regis- 
tered I  lolsteins  was  seen.  This  farm  has 
50  acres  of  blue  grass  pasture.  The 
Schultz  estate  herd  has  made  good  records 
during  the  five  years  enrolled  in  a  cow  test- 
ing association.  The  herd  average  milk 
production  for  last  year  was  10.364  pounds 
of  milk  and  357  pounds  of  butterfat.  A 
modern  bull  pen  on  this  farm  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  visitors. 

The  J.  L  Wood  Holstein  herd  of  Red 
Hill  was  the  next  visited  when  the  visitors 
observed  a  carload  of  Wisconsin  Holstein 
cattle  purchased  by  the  owner.  This  herd 
is  operating  under  the  plan  for  eradication 
of  tuberculosis  and  infectious  abortion. 
The  Wood  herd  has  been  enrolled  four 
years  in  the  county  cow  testing  association 
and  during  the  last  year  the  herd  average 
8,490  pounds  of  milk  and  301  pounds  of 
butterfat.  The  dairymen  were  interested 
in  seeing  one  of  the  bull  association  sires 
on  this  farm.  This  bull  was  purchased 
from  the  Winterthur  I  lolstein  farms  and 
has  a  long  line  of  ancestry  that  have  made 
outstanding   milk   and    butterfat   records. 

The  Guernsey  herd  of  Isaiah  A.  Cassel, 
I  larleyville,  was  included  in  the  tour.  This 
herd  has  made  consistant  winnings  on  the 
show  circuit  and  has  captured  blue  rib- 
bons at  some  of  the  large  fairs,  including 


of  wheat.  Top  dressing  not  only  supplies 
humus  but  helps  to  maintain  a  friable  soil 
absorbing  more  moisture  from  the  winter's 
rains  and  snow  and  maintaining  that 
moisture  for  the  time  most  needed  during 
the  growing  season. 

Top  dressing  brings  greater  results 
when  manure  is  applied  in  an  even,  light 
coating,  reaching  every  drill  row  with  no 
bunching  whatever.  Manure  has  its 
greatest  nutritive  value  when  applied 
direct  from  the  stable.  All  long  straw 
corn  stalks  and  coarse  material  should  be. 
thoroughly  shredded  and  evenly  applied 
in  quantities  not  exceeding  eight  loads  F>er 
acre.  The  spreader  must  do  a  thoroughly 
clean  job  of  spreading,  without  bunching 
choking  or  otherwise  producing  an  uneven 
application.  Some  spreaders  have  been 
proven  to  produce  by  far  the  best  results 
because  of  8f>ecial  features  applicable  for 
this  work.  By  virtue  of  their  construc- 
tion, the  beaters  must  deliver  a  uniformly 
regular  feed,  therefore  the  most  even 
spread  and  highest  value  obtainable. 

Another  and  stronger  residual  effect  of 
top  dressing  is  the  uniformly  increased 
growth  of  grass  when  wheat  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  hay  or  pasture  in  the  farm  ro- 
tation. It  should  be  remembered  that 
lime  in  any  form,  ground  lime  stone,  gyp- 
sum or  even  wood  ashes  should  not  be 
applied  directly  with  the  manure  or  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  as  the  alkali  con- 
tent will  liberate  the  ammonia  contained 
in  the  manure. 


Economic  Benefits  Follow  T.B.  Eradication 


In  addition  to  the  safeguarding  of  health 
and  the  economic  benefits  reflected  in 
official  records  of  animals  passing  through 
the  public  stockyards  of  the  country.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Wright,  chief  of  the  tuberculosis 
eradication  activities  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  an  address 
before  the  Eastern  States  Tuberculosis 
Conference  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  (June 
19)  listed  ten  economic  advantages 
from  tuberculosis  eradication  often  men- 
tioned by  livestock  owners  and  State  and 
officials  interested  in  their  work.  These 
benefits  are. 

Tuberculosis  eradication  aids  in  sale 
of  purebred  cattle. 

Cast-off    dairy    animals    bring    better 
prices. 

Losses  by  death  due  to  tuberculosis 
stop  after  herds  are  placed  under  test. 
Area  eradication  work  promotes  the 
sale  of  surplus  cattle. 
Area  eradication  work  fosters  better 
dairy  husbandry. 

Farmers    in    the   Corn    Belt   and    ad- 
joining States  receive  large  premiums 
from  swine  from  modified  areas. 
The  eradication  work  helps  to  estab- 
lish better  markets  for  milk. 
The    systematic    way    in    which    the 
work    is    conducted    attracts    the    in- 
terests of  bankers  and  others  interested 
in  the  cattle  industry. 
The  inter-state  movement  of  officially 
tested  cattle  is  facilitated. 


Allentown,  Pa.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.  A 
large  number  of  the  cows  in  this  herd  are 
under   the   official    test. 

The  Holstein  herd  of  Leidy  Kriebel. 
Lansdale,  was  one  of  the  dairies  visited. 
Most  of  the  animals  in  this  herd  are  off- 
springs from  bull  association  sires.  Win- 
terthur Best  Boast  Itherbv.  a  son  of  a 
thousand  pound  dam  was  seen  at  this  place 

The  Holstein  herd  of  A.  K.  Rothen- 
berger.  Center  Point,  was  also  inspected. 
This  herd  has  been  enrolled  in  a  county 
cow  testing  association  for  five  years.  The 
last  year  in  the  association  from  the  stand- 
point of  milk  and  butterfat  showed  a  herd 
average  of  10.877  pounds  of  milk  and  375 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  herd  sire  on  thei 
farm  is  owned  by  the  bull  association 
members  and  is  one  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in 
the  breed.  The  sire  is  Winterthur  Best 
Boast  Gidel  and  is  a  grandson  of  the  King 
of  the  Ormsby's. 

At  the  Elmer  Detwiler  farm  near  Rahns. 
the   visitors   saw   a    herd    that    had   been    ; 
raised  by  the  owner.    Most  of  the  animals 
are  a  get  of  bull  association  sires. 

The  C.  E.  Wismer  herd  at  Trappe.  con- 
taining about  70  registered  Holsteins  was 
observed.  The  sire  at  this  place  is  owned 
by  the  bull  association  and  is  a  son  of 
Bell  Farm  Backer,  a  cow  that  produced 
over  a  thousand  pounds  of  butterfat  at 
four  years  of  age.  This  herd  has  a  cow  , 
testing  record  of  8.7%  pounds  of  milk  and 
294  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  registered  I  lolstein  herd  of  H.  D. 
Allebach.  near  Trappe,  contains  animals  f 
that  were  raised  on  the  farm.  This  herd  is 
free  from  tuberculosis  and  infectious  abor- 
tion The  herd  sire  is  Winterthur  Best  Jo 
Segis  Ithild,  whose  dam  has  over  1100 
pounds  of  butter  as  an  official  yearly  test. 
This  herd  has  been  enrolled  five  years  in  a 
Montgomery  County  cow  testing  associa- 
tion and  has  a  record  of  9.231  pounds  of 
milk  and  329  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  last  herd  visited  was  the  Jersey  herd 
of  W.  C.  Randolph  near  Royersford.  This 
herd  last  year  produced  an  average  of 
6,637  pounds  of  milk  and  354  pounds  of 
fat. 


10.  Testing  of  cattle  promotes  control  and 
eradication  of  avian  tuberculosis.  j 

Cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis  reach- 
ing the  public  abattoirs  decreased  from 
more  than  2  per  cent  in  1917  to  I  per  cent 
in  1928.  Terbuculis  swine  are  also  de- 
creasing. [ 

"These    and    other    reasons    indicate,"   i 
said  Dr.  Wight,  "that  tuberculosis  eradi-  I 
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Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Dairy 
Barns  in  Southern  Pennsylvania* 

By  M.  C.  Betts  and  M.  A.  R.  Kelley 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


and  equipped  so  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  kept  in  a  good  sanitary  condition 
and  afford  a  better  environment  for  high 
producing   stock,    and   that   the   work  of 

»—••-•» .- J *      .-._.*, 

efficiently. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  ani- 
mal husbandry  practices  since  these  old 
barns  were  built.  The  beef  cattle  with  a 
few  milk  cows  which  they  housed  in  the 


Improper  stabling;  and  care  are  contribu- 
tory causes  of  disease  and  are  factors  in  the 
dissemination  of  tuberculosis  wherever  the 
germs  are  present.     The  stabling  of  cows 

^«*       «JnpU  rltw^r%  rxrx^vl,,       *>nn*,lnfAH       Kama 

affects  their  health.  Continued  breathing 
of  foul  damp  air  lowers  the  vitality  of  the 
animals  and  renders  them  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  attack  of  disease  germs.  Pulse 
and  respiration  in  the  high  producing  cow 


1^ 


A  Milk  Producer 

auu  a  y^Ofi^ 

producer 


2-A     Example  of  timber  roof  framing 


early  days,  gave  place  to  dairy  cows  yield- 
ing 2000  pounds  or  less  per  year.  Better 
breeding  and  handling  increased  the  yield 
until  now  there  are  several  herds  in  the 
region  surveyed  in  which  the  average 
yield  per  cow  is  more  than  10,000  pounds. 
Dairy  herds  require  more  labor  than 
do  any  other  claiss  of  livestock  and  as  the 
milk  yield  is  increased  more  and  a  better 
class  of  labor  is  necessary,  greater  care  in 
feeding  and  handling  must  be  employed 
and  use  must  be  made  of  every  means  of 
conserving  labor  and  feed. 


are  appreciably  faster  than  in  the  low  pro- 
ducing animal.  The  strain  induced  by 
poor  environmental  conditions  should  not 
be  added  to  that  incident  to  the  effort  of 
high  production.  I  lence  it  is  obvious  that, 
if  the  production  of  milk  in  these  old  un- 
suitable barns  is  to  be  improved,  changes 
must  be  made,  and  that  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions must  have  first  consideration. 

•  Editoh's  Note:  The  fimt  instalment  ot  an 
article,  prepared  by  M  C  Betts.  architect  and  M. 
A.  K.  Kelley.  Bureau  o(  Public  Works.  U.  S.  Uepl. 
of  Agriculture.  Further  installments  will  be  printeil 
in  future  issue*  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 


Cow  Testing  Important  Factor  in  Dairy  Farming 


Through  the  activities  of  eighteen  herd- 
improvement  or  cow  testing  associations 
in  New  Jersey's  more  important  dairy  sec- 
tions, more  than  400  dairymen  of  the 
State  are  eliminating  guesswork  in  the 
important  tasks  of  feeding  their  cattle,  in 
weeding  out  unprofitable  cows  and  in 
making  their  herds  more  productive 
through   intelligent  breeding. 

The  herd-improvement  associations  have 
as  their  primary  objective  the  demonstra- 
tion of  practices  wftich  make  the  produc- 
tion of  fluid  milk  more  profitable.  Ac- 
curate and  impartial  data  on  these  prac- 
tices   are   gathered    by    the    associations' 


cation,    conducted    under    the   systematifta      ^  l        -  v  l  »i. 

jn|^  festers,  who  visit  members  once  a  month 
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plan,  is  a  paying  venture  and  well  wor 
the  money  and  effort  put  into  it." 

Dr.  Wight  congratulated  Maine  on 
being  the  second  State  in  the  United 
States  and  the  first  in  New  Elngland  to 
achieve  the  status  of  having  all  counties 
modified  accredited  area,  with  100  per 
cent  of  cattle  under  supervision.  New 
I  lampshire  has  more  than  55  F>er  cent  un- 
der supervision,  Vermont  more  than  53 
per  cent,  and  Connecticut  nearly  47  per 
cent.  Massachusetts  with  about  24  per 
cent  and  Rhode  Island  with  more  than  20 
per  cent  complete  the  roll  of  New  Elng- 
land. 

Dr.  Wight  commented  on  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  accredited  herds  in  the 
country,  and  explained  that  this  was  the 
result  of  the  rapidly  expanding  modified 
accredited  areas.  Dr  Wight,  however, 
recommends  general  continuation  of  an- 
nual testing  of  outstanding  herds  under 
the  accredited  herd  plan. 


The  testers  determine  the  butter-fat  con- 
tent of  the  milk  of  all  cows  in  the  herds, 
and  they  check  the  dairymen's  feeding  and 
milk-production  records. 

Learn  Cost  of  Feeding 

As  individual  dairymen  analyze  their 
association  records,  they  learn  the  sea- 
sonal and  annual  cost  of  feeding  every 
cow  in  the  herd.  The  difference  in  returns 
between  the  inherently  good  and  poor 
cows  is  shown  in  figures  that  cannot  be 
disputed.  Milk  and  butter-fat  records  of 
daughters  also  prove  an  invaluable  aid  in 
demonstrating  the  differences  in  herd  sires: 
in  identifying  the  prep>otent  bull,  which 
should  be  retained  because  of  his  proved 
influence  in  increasing  the  herd's  produc- 
tive ability.  And  finally,  the  association 
records  show  the  dairymen  how  savings 
can  be  effected  and  additional  profits  ob- 
tained through  skillful  feeding  practices. 

At  the  present  time  New  Jersey's  herd 
improvement  associations,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  425  dairymen,  have  more  than 


10.000  cows  on  test.     In  this  respect  New 
Jersey  ranks  second  among  all  States. 
Memberships  Are  Brief 

For  the  great  majority  of  dairymen, 
membership  in  the  herd  associations  is 
intermittent.  Records  are  obtained  for  a 
few  consecutive  years  and  then  the  dairy- 
men withdraw  until  more  young  cows  are 
coming  into  production.  There  are  a  few 
dairymen  who  have  been  members  since 
the  first  association  was  organized  in  1914. 
A  score  or  more  men  have  welcomed  the 
tester  once  a  month  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

In  the  fifteen  years  that  herd-improve- 
ment associations  have  been  organized 
in  this  State,  more  than  1400  New  Jersey 
dairymen  have  at  once  time  or  another 
become  members.  About  20  percent  of  the 
State's  dairy  herds  of  ten  or  more  cows 
have  been  entered   in   these  associations 

These  1400  dairymen,  according  to  E.  J. 
Perry,  extension  dairy  specialist  for  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, have  been  demonstrators  in  their 
home  communities  of  the  better  practices 
in  successful  dairy  husbandry. 

"At  least  one- third  of  them  have  some 
pure-breds, "  he  states,  "and  they  have 
sold  a  large  number  of  pure-bred  bull 
calves  to  their  neighbors  at  reasonable 
prices.  These  sales  have  been  made  on  the 
strength  of  the  annual  association  records 
made  by  the  dams  and  these  bulls.  It  is 
far  better  for  dairymen  to  buy  their  held 
sires  on  this  intelligent  basis  than  it  is  to 
select  a  bull  from  a  drover,  whose  stock  is 
usually  brought  in  from  distant  points 
without  regard  to  milk  records  or  butter- 
fat test." 


QUA  KKR  offers  you  not  only  a  dairy  ration  that  will  make 
milk,  but  (I  dairy  ration  that  will  make  you  money!  Use 
Quaker's  scientific  combination  of  choice  ingredients  and 
you  can  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  the  best  for  your  feed- 
dollar.  It  takes  other  things,  of  course:  common-sense  man- 
agement and  suitable  roughages.  But  so  far  as  the  grain  part 
of  your  feed  problem  is  concerned,  look  to  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company  and  the  Quaker  Dealer  in  your  neighborhood  for 
help  in  getting  more  milk  at  lower  cost. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Sugared  Sfliumarher — is  the  complete  carbohydrate 
feed;  combines  perferlly  with  any  Quak<>r  high  protein  concen- 
trate (24?o,  20%  or  lO'S).  A  choice  feed  for  all  young  or  dry 
stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  steers.  Iambs  and  swine 


Some  Dairy  Cattle  Now  Registered  By  Photograph 


The  imixjrtance  of  a  camera  on  live- 
stock farms  is  emphasized  by  the  recent 
decision  of  two  dairy  breed  associations 
to  accept  photographs  in  lieu  of  the  color 
sketches  of  animals  intended  for  registra- 
tion. The  breeds  concerned  are  Ayrshire 
and  I  lolstein-Fresian. 

Dairy  specialists  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  anticipate 
increased  interest  in  animal  photography 
as  a  result  of  this  decision,  and  call  at- 
tention to  Department  Circular  37 1 -C, 
which  discusses  the  use  of  the  camera 
in  studying  the  growth  and  development 


of  dairy  animals.  This  circular  gives 
many  practical  suggestions,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington. 

Photographs  have  been  used  by  re- 
search workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  they  furnish  a  pro- 
lific source  of  information  which  could 
hardly  be  secured  by  any  other  method 
of  record  keeping.  These  specialists  are 
hopeful  that  the  new  ruling  of  the  breed 
associations  will  stimulate  a  much  wider 
use  of  the  camera  on  dairy  farms  through- 
out the  country. 
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(Im!  Frlgidaire  In  any 

■  ppro.ru    laOBtypo 

milk  rooirr  on  Dcico* 
Lipht  ur  hif[h  line  cur* 
rent.  Youranlbus 
cool  millL  auirker, 
better  and  cheaper, 
and  inereaae  ya>r 
profit. 


Frigidaire 
milk  coolers 

&ave    tiine—work    and  money 


You  can  cool  milk  faster, 
keep  it  sweet  longer,  get 
better  prices  for  it,  make 
more  money  by  operating  at 
lower  cost . . .  with  Frigidaire. 

FIrigidaire  milk  coolers 
need  virtually  no  attention. 
They  maintain  a  uniform  cool 
temperature  that  keeps  the 
bacteria  count  very  low — stop 
spoilage  and  waste. 

Frigidaire  saves  work— just 
the  turn  of  a  switch  and  your 
tank  is  properly  cooled. 

Stop  paying  for  Frigidaire 


equipment  without  having  it 
— get  the  facts  at  once — find 
out  how  little  Frigidaire  costs 
—  discover  how  you  can  pay 
for  it  on  unusually  liberal 
terms.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

J.  J.  POCOCK,  Inc. 

1920  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 

J.  J.  Poroek,  Inr. 

1920  ClirMnul  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  fael* — how  Frigidaire  wil^  help 

me  make  bigger  dairy  profit*.  Include  price* 

and  trrma. 

Name 

AAArrmM 

Town 


Suie. 


#^^f^3iiM 


Made  in  Two  Sizes 


"^^S^ 


You  Can  Rely  on 
McCormick-Deering     Spreaders 
for  Good  Work 

THE  time  and  labor  you  save  by  using  a  McCormick-Deering 
spreader  amounts  to  cash  equivalent  to  a  substantial  payment. 
The  increased  crop  production  you  can  get  by  spreading  manure 
evenly  and  thinly  over  more  acres  will  lower  production  costs  so 
much  that  you  cannot  afford  to  continue  hand  spreading. 

The  patented  widespread  spiral  on  the  McCormick-Deering 
accounts  for  the  exceptionally  wide  spread.  It  is  never  necessary 
to  drive  over  freshly  spread  manure. 

The  light  draft  of  McCormick-Deering  spreaders  increases 
their  durability  and  makes  possible  spreading  full-capacity  loads 
without  overloading  teams.  Their  durability  extends  the  purchase 
price  over  years  of  continuous  usage. 

Now  is  the  time  to  spread  manure  and  today  is  the  day  to 
us  for  prices. 

The  International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 


as 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore 


Harrisburg 


National  Dairy  Exposition  Makes 

Record — Best  in  Many  Years 

Continued  from  page  I 


portion  of  one  of  the  adjacent  building 
used  for  housing  the  cattle  was  also  used 
for  this  purpose. 

United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  made  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  relating  to  many  of  its 
various  studies  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Many  individual  phases  of  dairying  were 
illustrated  and  demonstrated.  These  in- 
clude among  others:  -The  General  Dairy 
Situation;  Co-operation  among  Dairymen: 
What  Standardization  Means;  i  low  to 
Produce  Clean  Milk;  Care  of  Milk  and 
Cream  ;Comparisons    of    Dairy    and    Beef 


was  first;  Mat  C.  Eacher,  second  and  Mel- 
ville Richey,  third;   The  team  scores  were 
as  follows:    Ohio  State  University,   Iowa 
State  College  and  Purdue  University. 
In   the  butter  contest,   Bryan  Gordon, 

<^  r.K«ltlk«  l^ 

VrCgUII  was  lliai,  iviciic  i-,.  tviaKaii,  ■■woiaauo, 

second;  and  Lewis  C.  Sorwell,  third.  The 
team  contests  were  as  follows:  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College.  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  and  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 

In  the  Ice  Cream  grading  contests, 
Raymond  C.  Young,  Purdue,  was  first; 
Dwight  L.  Anderson.  Nebraska,  seconc^^ 
and  Mat  C.  Elscher,  Iowa,  third.  The^ 
team  scores  ranked  as  follows:  Iowa  State 
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Junior  Yearling  Guernsey  Heifer  Class 
Showing   Section  of  Show    Ring  and  Crowd 


Type  animals;  Select  Bulls  that  will  in- 
crease I  lerd  Production;  Use  of  Dairy  By- 
products in  Cooking  and  Utilization  and 
Value  of  U.  S.  No  2  and  U.  S.  No.  3  Alfalfa. 
These  demonstrations  attracted  a  large 
amount  of  interest,  particularly  in  the 
graphic  manner  in  which  they  were  dem- 
onstrated. 

National  Dairy  Council 
The  National  Dairy  Council  had  an 
elaborate  booth  in  the  Arena  with  an  in- 
teresting exhibit.  In  it  were  demonstrated 
methods  of  reaching  the  public  in  connec- 
tion with  the  greater  consumption  of  milk, 
butter,  ice  cream  and  cheese. 
Contest  for  Judging  Dairy '  Products 
Teams  from  1  5  State  Agricultural  Col- 
leges, competed  in  a  contest  for  judging 
dairy  products.  The  contest  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Dairy  Science 
Association.  The  products  judged  in- 
cluded; butter,  cheese,  milk  and  ice  cream. 


College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Ohio  State  University. 

In  judging  all  products.  Gale  R.  Kasler, 
Ohio  State  College  ranked  first;  Raymond 
C.  Young,  Purdue  University,  second  and 
Willard  C.  Boyers,  Ohio  State  College, 
third.  Ohio  State  University  led  with  the 
highest  team  scores,  Purdue  was  second 
with  Ohio  State  College,  third. 

Dairy  Cattle  Contests 

The  large  number  of  entries  in  the 
different  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  entered  as 
contestants  made  the  job  of  placing  the 
cattle  a  tremendous  one.  Many  of  the 
cows  and  bulls  were  closely  matched  and 
the  selection  of  the  cow  or  bull  of  the  best 
type  was  watched  attentively  by  large 
audiences. 

The  various  awards,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tended field  covered  can  not  be  enumer- 
ated in  these  columns.  On  the  first  page 
of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Re- 


Over  400  contestants  were  entered  for       view  we  are  reproducing  pictures  of  th^K 
.1  J         fi -.L        r- I  r-i : I   U..11-     ;_    .L^^ 


prizes  in  the  various  grades  of  butter,  with 
more  than  100  in  the  cheese  contests. 

In  the  milk  contest  Gale  R.  Kasler, 
Ohio,  was  first;  Leland  M.  Sloan,  Kansas, 
second;  and  Fairbanks  Tryon,  Oklahoma, 
third.  In  team  scores  they  ranked  as  fol- 
lows: Ohio  State  University,  Purdue 
University  and  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege. 

In  the  Cheese  contest,  Gale  R.  Kasler 


Grand  Champion  cows  and  bulls,  in  the 
leading  classes,  together  with  their  names 
and  owners. 

We  also  show  above  a  reproduction 
of  one  section  of  the  Arena  at  St.  Louis, 
during  one  of  the  judging  contests.  This 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
judging  ring  and  seating  capacity  of  the 
Arena.  This  picture  shows  but  little  over 
one  quarter  of  its  entire  area. 


Ice  Cream  Consumption  Increases 


Both  the  total  and  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  ice  cream  in  the  United  States 
was  greater  last  year  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  Total  consumption  in  1928  is 
estimated  at  348,048.000  gallons,  as  com- 
pared with  335.628.000  gallons  in  1927. 
The  estimate  is  based  on  reports  from 
2,258  ice  cream  factories.  The  increase 
in  consumption  last  year  was  distributed 
through  all  seasons,  but  was  largest  in 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1928  the  total  consumption 
was  4.3  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  first 


quarter  of  1927,  in  the  second  quarter 
it  was  1.3  per  cent  greater,  in  the  third 
quarter  it  was  7.2  per  cent  greater,  and  in 
the  fourth  quarter  it  was  4.4  per  cent 
greater  than  in  that  quarter  the  year 
before.  The  per  capita  consumption,  it 
is  estimated,  was  2.90  gallons  in  1928  as 
compared  with  2.85  gallons  in  1927  and 
2.77  gallons  in  1926.  Per  capita  consump- 
tion ten  years  ago,  in  1919,  was  estimated 
at  2  49  gallons  and  in  1910  at  1.04  gallons. 
On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  per  capita 
consumption    has    trebled   since  1910. 


Pennsylvania  Crop  V^alues 
May  Exceed  1928  Total 

Despite  the  severe  drought  which  has 
reduced  the  size  of  many  crops,  the  value 
of  all  crops  produced  on  farms  in  the  Com- 
monwealth this  year  will  in  all  probability 
exceed    the    1928   total,    according   to   the 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
T-i       !.-»:__    _r   I   _t   »i,_   ^.:_ 

ciple  field  crops  will  be  among  the  lowest 
on  record,  but  this  reduction  in  supply 
has  increased  the  price  level  to  such  an 
extent  that  higher  aggregate  values  are 
resulting. 

The  corn  crop,  for  example,  is  estimated 
at   about    45,000.000   bushels,    the   lowest 
^»Bince    1909,  and  yet   indicated  prices  will 
'^probably  make  this  short  crop  worth  prac- 
tically as  much  as  the  50,000,000  bushel 
crop  of  1928. 

The  wheat  crop  is  3,000,000  bushels 
more  than  the  small  crop  of  1928  and  with 
prices  fully  as  high  as  those  prevailing  a 
year  ago.  between  three  and  four  million 
dollars  will  be  added  to  the  total  value. 

Oats  will  apparently  be  the  smallest 
crop  since  1909.  but  its  total  value  will  un- 
doubtedly be  worth  as  much  as  last  year's 
crop  which  was  valued  at  $18,000,000. 

The  potato  crop  is  indicated  as  one  of 
the  two  smallest  since  1918  and  yet  it  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  two  most  valuable 
crops  on  record. 

Tobacco  production  is  estimated  at 
6.000,000  pounds  below  the  5-year  aver- 
age but  it  is  easily  possible  that  the  crop 
will  be  the  most  valuable  since  the  $10,- 
000,000  production  of  1923. 

The  hay  crop  will  be  approximately  500, 
000  tons  less  than  a  year  ago  but  this  short- 
age may  easily  result  in  the  value  of  the 
crop  exceeding  the  1928  total  by  several 
million  dollars.  While  the  present  hay 
crop  is  small  compared  to  1928,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  have  been  five  smaller  crops 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  fruit  grower  is  experiencing  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  of  producers  of 
other  crops,  that  is,  smaller  total  pro- 
duction but  higher  prices.  Approximately 
3,000,000  fewer  bushels  of  apples,  peaches 
and  pears  will  be  produced  this  year  than 
a  year  ago,  but  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  these  crops  this  year  will  be 
a  million  dollars  or  more  above  the  value 
of  the  1929  crops.  The  apple  crop  will 
likely  be  the  smallest  since  1921,  the  pear 
crop  one  of  the  two  smallest  on  record,  and 
the  peach  crop  at  least  400,000  bushels  be- 
low the  5-year  average. 

While  estimates  on  the  value  of  farm 
crops  will  not  be  available  until  December, 
it  is  anticipated  that  farmers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania will  have  produced  this  year  fully 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  value  of 
all  farm  crops  grown  in  the  United  States 


■ki 


as  they  did  a  year  ago. 


Senate  Votes  5'/2  Cent 

Casein  Tariff 

By  a  vote  of  52- 1 9  the  Senate  on  October 
24th  voted  to  make  the  import  duty  on 
casein  5'/2  cents  per  p>ound. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  had 
recommended  an  increase  of  the  I  louse 
duty  from  2'/2  to  ^Vz  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  Shortridge  of  California  had  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  make  the  rate 
8  cents  per  pound.  Senator  Blaine  of 
Wisconsin  offered  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  make  the  rate  5  cents  per  pound. 
After  two  days  of  debate.  Senator  Borah 
of  Idaho  persuaded  Senator  Blaine  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  offered  a 
new  substitute  for  ^Vi  cents  per  pound. 
This  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Because  of  the  technical  position  of  the 
amendments,  both  some  friends  of  the  8 
cent  rate  and  opponents  voted  "No"  on 
the  modified  Blaine  amendment. 


Cow  Testing  Association 
Progress  in  Pennsylvania 

BY  E.  B.  FiTTs 

Three  hundred  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  is  a  goal  in  Pennsylvania  cow  testing 
associations  for  annual  production  per 
cow. 

During  the  year  ending  July  I,  1929, 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  (792) 
herds  reached  or  exceeded  this  goal.  This 
is  a  gain  of  I  39  herds  over  last  year.  The 
leading  county  was  Bradford  with  51 
herds  in  six  associations  followed  by  Bucks 
county  with  32  herds  in  two  associations 
and  Tioga  county  with  32  herds  in  three 
associations. 

For  single  associations  Union  county 
leads  with  23  herds  followed  by  Central 
Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders  associa- 
tion with  22  herds. 

Seventy-nine  herds  had  an  average  pro- 
duction above  400  pounds  of  butterfat  of 
which  four  exceeded  a  500  pound  average 
yield  and  one  more  than  600  pounds. 

The  high  herd  was  that  of  Roy  S. 
Boen  of  Tioga  county  whose  herd  of  8 
registered  1  lolstein  cows  had  an  average 
production  of  656.5  pounds  of  butterfat. 
The  Jersey  herd  of  II.  H  Cooper,  Potter 
county  won  second  place  with  534.6 
pounds  average  production  in  a  herd  of 
eight  registered  cows. 

Inter-State  Milk 

Producers'  Association 

13th  Annual  Banquet 

(C'liiitiftufd  from  |>»gc  1) 

bigger  and  better  than  ever  before     and 
that  means  everything. 

There  will  be  a  brand  new  play.  It  will 
be  staged  by  our  own  people.  It  will  be  its 
first  appearance,  and  the  Milk  Maids 
Chorus  will  have  a  prominent  part  in  the 
cast. 

The  Kimberton  Grange  Quartet  will  also 
favor  us  with  vocal  selections. 

Purchase  your  tickets  early  and  don't 
forget  to  locate  your  seat  assignment, 
posted  prior  to  the  banquet,  before  enter- 
ing the  banquet  room. 

Second  Days  Session 

The  morning  session  will  of)en  with  the 
usual  visit  to  Philadelphia  Milk  and  Ice 
Cream  plants.  Register  on  Tuesday  as  to 
the  plant  you  wish  to  visit.  The  offices  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  219  North  Broad  St.,  will 
also  be  op>en  for  inspection. 

The  second  days  session  will  be  held  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Motel,  at  10.30 
A.  M.,  with  an  educational  program.  Ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  F.  F.  Lininger, 
Penn  State  College,  Hon.  Theodore  B. 
Appel,  M.D.,  secretary  of  Health,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  by  Hon. 
W.  F.  Shilling,  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

For  further  details  of  program  see  page 
3  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Re- 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 


Penn  State  Extension 

Director  Gets  Leave 

Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  have  granted  Milton  S.  McDowell, 
Vice  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
director  of  Agricultural  Elxtension,  leave 
of  absence  from  January  I  to  July  I,  1930. 

Director  McDowell  will  spend  the  six 
months  in  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ginning with  a  visit  to  southern  states 
during  the  winter.  Proceeding  westward 
he  will  spend  some  time  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  will  then  swing  back  through 
the  northern  states  on  the  return  trip  to 
Pennsylvania.  Professor  McDowell  will 
observe  methods  and  practice  employed 
in  the  Agricultural  Elxtension  work  of  the 
states   visited. 


SEVEN  YEARS'  SATISFACTION 
WITH  A  MCO  32  %  SUPPLEMENT 

New  Galilee,  Pa. 

June  <;.  1920 
American  Milling  Co. 
Peoria.  111. 

Gentlemen: 

For  the  last  30  years  I  have  iK-pn  in  the 
Jersey  buninesii.  For  the  last  7  years  I  have 
fed  Amen  ii%  Supplement,  whirh  i  mil  with 
my  own  corn  and  oatx,  half  and  half.  During 
this  period  my  herd  hait  made  a  steady  Im- 
provement In  both  milk  and  butterfat.  We 
consider  Amco  ii%  .Supplement  the  most 
economical  milk  producinft  feed  we  ran  ftet 
hold  of. 

From  Sept.  I,  1428  to  May  I,  I424  the  value 
of  our  product  over  feed  cost  averaged  SI1.t.24 
per  month.  This  snapshot  shows  some  of  my 
Jerseys. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  IV.  Branson 


IF  YOU  have  good  roughajie,  corn,  and  oats,  it  is  not 
economical  to  buy  a  complete  grain  ration,  although 
your  own  grains  alone  will  not  produce  milk  cheaply. 

AMCO  32%  SUPPLEMENT  will  add  the  right  quantity  of  pro- 
teins, vitamins,  and  minerals  to  your  home  grown 
grains  to  give  you  steady,  heavy  milk  flow  and  good 
condition  all  year  round. 

Do  not  buy  a  lower  protein  supplement,  because  pro- 
tein is  the  chief  ingredient  your  own  grains  lack.  You 
don't  need  more  oats,  or  more  corn,  you  need  more 
protein.  That  is  what  you  get  in  amco  32%  supplement, 
which  contains  no  ingredient  you  can  grow  more 
cheaply  at  home. 

At  your  nearest  Amco  Agent's  you  can  see  the  open 
formula  tag  on  a  bag  of  Amco  Supplement.  Study  the 
tag  and  then  try  a  bag.  Soon  you  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Bronson  that,  "Amco  32%  Supplement  is  the  most 
economical  milk  producing  feed  you  can  get  hold  of." 

For  dairymen  who  do  not  have  their  own  corn  and  oats, 
Amco  mixes  AMCO  20%  dairy  and  amco  24%  dairy,  also 
on  open  formulas. 


|feed 


MCO 

FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 


AMERICAN   MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA.  ILL. 
DIVISION  OFFICE:  MUNCY.  PA. 


Plants  at:  Peoria.  III.;  Omaha.  Neb..  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plants  ati  Powsll.  Garland,  and  WorUnd,  Wyo. 
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A  Kitchen  Bathtub  for 

the  Farm  Home 

A  determined  woman  can  surmount  just 
about  any  difficulty  that  appears  in  her 
way.  Miss  Mary  E.  Stebbins,  Health  Ex- 
tension Specialist  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  tells  of  one  such  woman  who 
lives  in  a  Missouri  farm  home. 

"She  made  up  her  mind  that  her  family 
should  have  a  chance  to  take  regular  and 
frequent  body  baths  in  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring,  as  well  as  in  the  more  convenient 
summer  season,  writes  Miss  Stebbins.  That 
involved  comfort  and  convenience  and 
special  bathing  opportunities  even  if  the 
house  did  not  have  a  regular  bathroom 
and  was  not  likely  to  have  one  for  a  quite 
indefinite  'some  time  to  come."  " 

This  determined  farm  woman  recognized 
that  a  comfortably  warm  atmosphere 
makes  it  easier  to  want  to  bathe,  and  that 
warm  water  should  be  conveniently  located 
She  knew  that  privacy  must  be  assured, 
and  that  the  bath  is  more  alluring  when 
the  used  bath  water  does  not  have  to  be 
carried  out  into  the  back  yard  somewhere 
as  a  method  of  disposal.  Now  see  what 
she  did. 

In  her  kitchen  is  what  appears,  at  first 
glance,  to  be  an  oblong  work  table  not  very 
different  from  tables  found  in  any  farm 
kitchen,  except  that  a  curtain  hangs  from 
the  edge  of  the  top  on  three  sides.  That 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  differences,  for 
the  top  is  hinged  at  the  back  so  that  it  can 
be  raised,  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  cur- 
tain. When  the  table  top  and  curtain  are 
so  raised,  an  almost  full-fledged  bathtub  is 
revealed.  Not  quite  full-fledged,  for  there 
are  no  faucets,  but  it  is  permanently  at- 
tached to  a  functioning  drain  pipe,  and 
that  is  the  big  inducement  which  often 
crystallizes  doubt  into  decision  when  the 
question  "to  bathe  or  not  to  bathe"  arises. 
No  one  minds  pouring  water  into  a  tub  so 
much  as  emptying  it  out. 

Warm  and  Private 
The  kitchen  stove  not  only  heats  the 
water  which  is  thus  near  the  bathtub,  but 
automatically  heats  the  "bathroom"  too. 
The  kitchen  is  the  warm  spot  in  a  farm- 
house on  a  shivery  day.  The  rest  of  the 
family  can  be  temporarily  ousted,  or  a 
curtain  on  an  overhead  wire  can  be  drawn 
around  the  tub. 

A  very  large  tub  is  not  a  requisite.  A 
smaller  one  can  be  used  just  as  well  and 
does  not  require  so  much  water.  This  is 
often  a  matter  of  importance. 

When  the  bath  is  finished,  that  conven- 
ient little  drain  pipe  carries  off  all  the  water 
The  tub  can  be  easily  and  quickly  cleaned, 
and  once  the  top  with  its  curtain  is  lowered 
-  there  is  the  kitchen  once  again.  No 
arguments  about  baths  in  that  family, 
even  when  "the  creek  is  too  cold." 

A  rural  home,  and  indeed  even  a  remote 
farm  home,  without  a  legitimate  bath- 
room with  stationary  plumbing  is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  common.  Lack  of  facili- 
ties, however,  is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  determination  and 
imagination  can  devise  makeshifts  until 
the  porcelain  bathtub  and  nickel  faucets 
become  a  reality.  Farm  women  have 
shown  ingenuity  in  adapting  modern  stan- 
dards of  social  acceptance  to  their  limited 
surroundings.  Saturday  night  is  every 
night  -  <ven  down  on  the  farm. 


An  Instance  of  the  Value  of 

Living  Supplied  by  Farm 


The  farm  family  obtains  a  substantial 
part  of  its  living  from  the  farm  itself, 
whereas  families  living  in  cities  generally 
must  buy  the  food,  fuel,  ice,  and  housing 
used. 

To  determine  what  part  of  the  "family 
living"  actually  comes  from  the  farm, 
22  farm  home  makers  in  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  keeping  exact  records  for  a  12-month 
period.  Their  reports,  though  not  con- 
clusive, give  a  very  good  picture  of  what 
the  farm  supplies. 

Articles   brought    in   from    the   garden 


or  storeroom  for  use  by  these  farm 
families  were  weighed  and  a  record  made. 

In  actual  cash  these  families  spent  an 
average  of  $1,712.70  for  the  year.  This 
varied  from  $737.70  for  one  family  to 
$3,734.50  for  another. 

The  average  value  of  family  living 
furnished  by  the  farm,  therefore,  is 
$988.93,  or  about  36.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  living  cost. 

Food  was  the  largest  single  item  in 
these  family  budgets  furnished  by  the 
farm,  and  valued  at  $651  44,  was  24.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  family  living. 
Housing  was  the  next  important  item, 
being  valued  at  $280  64.  Fuel  furnished  by 
the  farm  varied  from  $5  to  $1 16.50  a  year. 


A  CORDIAL  invitation  is  extended  to  the  ladies  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  to  attend  the  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  Association,  219  N.  Broad  Street. 
Tuesday  morning,  November  1 9th,  at  10  o'clock. 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  will  make  the  welcoming  address. 

Miss  Verna  Elsinger,  of  the  Ohio  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, will  discuss  the  "Co-operative"  Woman. 

There  will  be  a  short  play  by  members  of  the  Oxford  Local 
of  the  "Inter-State." 

Address  will  be  made  by  members  of  the  Dairy  Council  Staff. 

Following  the  morning  meeting,  luncheon  will  be  served  in 
the  office  by  the  staff  of  the  Nutrition  Department  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

Immediately  after  lunch  transportation  will  be  furnished  for 
any  guest  who  desires  to  return  to  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  F.  BRINTON, 

Chairman,  Hospitality  Committee. 


FATHER'S  ADVICE 

My  dad  and  1,  long  years  ago  were  walking  down  the  street 

When  suddenly  a  little  dog  came  yelping  round  our  feet. 

He  snapped  and  snarled  so  viciously     that  angry  little  pup 

Appeared  to  me,  as  though  he  thought  he  could  eat  us  up: 

I  turned  and  threw  some  stones  at  him  which  always  missed  the  mark, 

But  when  1  tried  to  drive  him  off  the  louder  he  would  bark. 

"Now.  son,"  my  father  said  to  me,  "just  plod  along  your  way 
Don't  turn  your  head  for  yelping  dogs,  remember  what  1  say. 
You'll  notice  if  you  pay  no  heed  to  him  and  hold  your  peace. 
That  little  dog  will  soon  grow  tired  and  all  his  noise  will  cease; 
But  every  time  you  stamp  your  foot  and  shout  to  him:  'Begone  , 
You  show  that  he's  annoying  you  and  keep  him  following  on. 

'It  takes  a  dog  to  fight  a  dog.'  Post  that  above  your  shelf: 
When  canines  come  and  snarl  at  you,  don't  be  a  dog  yourself. 
And  later,  when  you're  older  grown,  and  petty  men  attack. 
Don't  stop  to  pick  up  stones  to  throw,  don't  try  to  answer  back: 
Just  walk  right  on  and  pay  no  heed  to  anything  they  say 
And  very  soon  they'll  give  it  up  and  turn  and  run  away. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  dodge  these  petty  minds  employ, 

"They  say  the  gods  first  angry  make  the  man  they  would  destroy. 

And  little  dogs  and  little  men  who  snarl  behind  your  back 

Will  only  snarl  the  louder  if  you  answer  their  attack: 

And  they'll  have  done  the  very  thing  they  started  out  to  do. 

If,  being  yellow  dogs  themselves,  they  made  one  out  of  you. 

-  Edgar  A.  Guf.st. 
In  the  Pioneer  Sweetheart, 


»-    II  »t    .  -   e 

rail  t^scB  I  Of  V 

Pumpkins  and  Honey 

A  good  pumpkin  pie  cannot  be  beaten, 
but  for  variety  why  not  make  the  pumpkin 
pie  individual  ones  served  on  paper  doilies? 
For  this,  line  your  muffin  tins  with  the 
crust,  fill  with  pumpkin  mixture  and  bake 
30  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  ^ 

Chopped   nuts  or   whipped   cream   ar^ 
delicious   served   with    it   and   take   away 
from  the  plain  appearance. 

Pumpkin  Pie 

1  Vz  c.  steamed  and  strained  pumpkin. 
2-3  c.  brown  sugar 

1  tsp.  cinnamon 
Vi  tsp.  ginger 
'/2  tsp.  salt 

2  eggs  (slightly  beaten) 
2  tbsp.  melted  butter 
1 1/2  c.  milk 
Mix  first  six  ingredients  together,  add 

the  melted  butter  and  milk  last.  Pour  in- 
to crust  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until 
it  is  set. 
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Bedtime  on  Farm 

Remains  Stationary 

Bedtime  back  on  the  farm  remains  one 
of  the  few  things  American  which  have 
remained  practically  stationary  for  a 
century,  it  is  disclosed  in  a  radio  survey  to 
determine  the  time  of  day  the  farmer 
listens  to  broadcast. 

"The  urban  propensity  to  make  whoo- 
pee has  not  affected  the  '  backbone  of  the 
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Every  child  needs  a  place  of  his  own  for 
play  and  playthings. 


Cheese  Straw* 

Roll  crust  to  one  quarter  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Sprinkle  one  half  of  it  with  grated 
cheese.  f-"old  over  the  other  half  and  roll 
out  again.  Sprinkle  with  cheese  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  Do  this  three  times.  Cut 
in  very  narrow  strifM  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

The  Thanksgiving  season  is  a  time  of 
family  gatherings  and  other  festivities. 
It  means  a  tax  on  the  ingenuity  of  the 
hostess  to  have  a  variety  of  refreshments. 

A  platter  of  pop  com  balls  placed  with 
in  easy  reach  of  the  young  people  will 
prove  a  p>opular  tid-bit. 

Honey  Corn  Balls 

3  qts  popped  corn 
I  c.  honey 

1  c.  sugar 
2-3  c.  water 

2  tbsp.  butter 
%  tsp.  salt. 

Discard  all  imperfect  kernels  of  corn. 
Put  the  corn  into  a  large  pan.  Cook 
sugar,  honey  and  water  to  the  crack  stage 
Add  flavoring  and  salt.  Pour  slowly  o\eT 
the  corn  stirring  with  a  spoon  so  that  all 
kernels  will  be  evenly  coated.  Shape  the 
com  into  balls  and  lay  on  waxed  paper. 
Wrap  in  waxed  paper  if  desirable. 

• 

If  you  are  counting  calorie  value,  one 
tablespoon  of  honey  is  twice  as  important 
as  the  same  amount  of  sugar:  and  almost 
twice  as  valuable  in  furnishing  energy  as 
the  same  amount  of  molasses  and  maple 
syrup. 

Sweet    Potatoes    and    Honey 
En  Casserole 

4  pounds  sweet  potatoes 

2  pounds  tart  apples 

I  cup  warm  mild  honey 

I  -8  pound  butter 

I  teaspoon  salt 
Boil  sweet  potatoes  with  skins  on.  Pare 
while  hot.  Mash  thoroughly.  Line  a 
baking  pan  that  has  been  well  greased 
with  layer  mashed  sweet  potatoes,  then 
layer  of  sliced  apples,  sliced  same  as  for 
pie.  Drizzle  about  a  quarter  cup  of  honey 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  dot  with  butter: 
repeat  this  until  potatoes,  apples,  and 
honey  are  used.  Top  with  layer  of  sweet 
potatoes,  brush  with  butter  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  for  45  minutes  to  one  hour. 


declared  Richard  E.  Smiley,  director  of 
the  institute  and  vice-president  of  the 
Bremer-Tully  Manufacturing  Co.  "That 
fact  is  definitely  determined  by  the  result 
of  some  30,000  individual  replies  to 
queries  sent  to  radio  owners  in  agricui 
tural  centers  throughout  the  nation. 

Time  when  the  largest  farm  audience 
'»  on  the  air  is  exactly  8:30  o'clock  (stan- 
dard time)  in  the  evening.  F'rom  that 
time  on  the  audience  rapidly  falls  off." 

"Eight-thirty  P.M.  (Standard  Time) 
is  the  peak  hour  for  the  nation  as  a  whole," 
according  to  Mr.  Smiley.  "In  the  middle 
west  a  maximum  is  reached  at  8  o'clock, 
with  a  decrease  noted  by  8:30  P.  M. 

"Only  a  few  farm  folks  listen  to  radio 
programs  before  noon  or  in  the  afternoon. 
The  average  morning  audience  runs  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  total.  I  ligh  noon 
is  a  favorite  time  for  exercising  the  dials, 
with  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 
farm  radio  users  on  the  air  then." 

Results  From  Our  Work 

Does  milk  service  for  school  children 
bring  results?  Listen  to  this:  .Several 
years  ago  the  principal  of  the  Shepard 
School  in  Philadelphia,  Miss  Bessie  Col- 
lins, started  serving  milk  in  that  school. 
She  stimulated  the  sales  up  to  480  bottles 
a  day.  distributing  and  washing  the  bot- 
tles herself.  Later  the  children  were  given 
charge  of  distribution.  But  here  is  the 
point:  in  a  survey  of  the  Nutrition  Class- 
es for  that  year,  the  children  in  the  Shep- 
pard  School  were  found  to  have  made 
more  physical  progress  than  any  other  in 
the  city. 

Its  Never  too  Late  to  Learn 

The  privileges  of  a  college  education  are 
still  within  the  reach  of  the  woman  who 
has  never  been  to  college. 

Correspondence  courses  offered  by  re- 
putable institutions  enable  her  to  continue 
her  education  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
her  hand  on  home  affairs.  Pennsylvania 
State  College  is  offering  free  instructions 
in  41  subjects  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  There  are  eight  courses  offered 
in  animal  husbandry,  nine  in  horticulture, 
four  in  dairying  and  seven  in  miscellan- 
eous subjects. 

The  courses  in  home  economics  include 
Principles  of  Cookery,  Canning  and  Pre- 
serving, Table  Service,   Garment-making 
,   Nnd   I  louse-furnishing. 

^^  Such  courses  were  first  offered  in  1899. 
Up  to  the  present  time  more  than  37,000 
students  have  been  enrolled  for  the  work. 
During  the  past  year  approximately  4.000 
received  instructions  and  12.000  lesson 
reports  were  received. 

A  circular  containing  descriptions  of  all 
the  courses  and  listing  reference  books  to 
be  used  is  available  to  all  interested  in 
getting  an  education  by  mail,  and  may 
be  secured  from  the  Director  of  Corres- 
pondence Courses,  State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  annual  output 
of  dairy  products  is  handled  by  the  co- 
operative agencies  created  and  con- 
tracted by  dairy  producers.  In  1928, 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  creamery 
butter  was  made  by  co-operative  enter- 
prises, also  28  per  cent  of  the  cream. 
Also  28  per  cent  of  the  cheese.  A  large 
part  of  the  fluid  milk  used  in  the  larger 
cities  is  supplied  by  co-operatives. 


Bargain 


IT'S  Bargain  day  in  town  .  .  .  the  Checkerboard  car  of 
Purina  Chows  has  just  arrived!  Some  folks  are  saving 
money  today.  They  are  driving  directly  to  the  car  for  their 
feed  ...  to  save  delivery,  warehouse  and  handling  charges. 
They  are  paying  cash  ...  to  save  credit  charges.  When 
they  call  at  the  dealer's  place  of  business  he  is  the  one 
who  performs  these  services  and,  of  course,  he  must  ask 
a  fair  charge  for  them. 

But  a  much  bigger  bargain  is  in  store  for  those  who  trade 
at  the  Checkerboard  car  today  .  .  .  the  bargain  they  buy 
in  a  ton  of  Purina  Chows !  Perhaps  you  have  already  read 
somewhere  of  the  survey  carried  on  for  12  months  among 
thousands  of  farmers  in  both  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  reveals  that  one  ton  of  Purina  Chows  earns  on  the 
average  of  $25  more  per  ton  than  other  feeds  do. 

Twenty-five  extra  dollars  .  .  .  that  is  a  bargain!  The  day 
the  Checkerboard  car  arrives  in  your  town  ...  let  you  be 
one  of  those  at  the  car  door  I 
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Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

General  Offices 
Flint  Building,   Philadelphia 

A  co-operative  movement  e»tabli«he<l  for 
the  disemmination  of  information  and 
puMitity  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  dairy  products  and  their 
good   value  in   nutrition. 

Affiliated    with    the    National    Dairy 
Council 


Officers 

[)r.  Clyde  L.  King.  President 

M.  I}.  Allebach.  Vice  President 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Executive  Secretary 

R.  J.  Harbison,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

Departmental  Branches 

C.     I.    Cohee.     Director    Quality    Control 

Department 
Lydia  M.  Broecker.  Nutrition  Department 
Del  Rose  Macan.  Dramatic  Department 


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  SMALL  BEGINNER 

When  it  comes  to  children's  clothing,  fashion  experts  must  take  a  back  seat  to 
psychologists  and  educators.  Mothers  realize  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the 
right  kind  of  clothing  rather  than  the  style.  By  choosing  the  right  clothes  and  having 
patience  and  sympathy  during  the  awkward  fumblings  of  the  young  beginner,  a  mother 
can  help  her  child  learn  to  dress  and  undress  himself  at  an  early  age. 

Garments  which  are  easy  for  the  child  to  adjust  are  a  great  help,  says  the  New 
York  state  college  of  home  economics.  In  general  it  is  well  to  have  as  few  fastenmgs  as 
possible  on  the  small  garments.  Since  hooks,  snaps,  and  small  buttons  are  difficult  to 
manage,  taped-on  buttons  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  recomended. 
Front  closings  should  be  chosen  for  all  garments  but  especially  for  union  suits,  under- 
waists,  and  sleeping  garments.  Four  buttons  across  the  back  of  trousers  and  bloomers 
are  easier  to  reach  than  three,  because  they  avoid  that  difficult  button  in  the  center  of 
the  back.  Zipper  fastenings  are  easy  for  children  to  use,  and  are  fun  besides.  Before 
the  child  can  button  or  snap  he  often  can  learn  to  use  these  simple  fastenings  and  will 
find  pleasure  in  putting  on  by  himself  even  such  cumbersome  garments  as  leggmgs. 

Some  mothers  find  that  if  the  colored  bloomers  which  match  the  child's  dress  are 
finished  with  a  white  belt  in  the  front,  the  child  will  not  confuse  front  and  back. 
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Dairy  Industry 


For  Dairy  Bam  Flooring  its  Sanitary  Qualities 
are  unsurpassed.  Concrete  Flooring  is  an  impor- 
tant  factor  in  the  Production  of  Clean  Milk  and  in 
the  Eradication  of  Infectious  Diseases  as  Contagious 
Abortion,  Tuberculosis  and  Contagious  Mastitis, 

It  can  be  cleaned  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  by  scraping  or  by  flushing. 

It  can  be  disinfected  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly. 

It  is  durable  against  wear. 

It  will  not  rot,  swell  or  disintegrate  be- 
cause of  flushing  or  disinfection. 

It  provides  no  comers,  crevices,  crack* 
or  other  lodging  places  for  filth. 

It  does  not  absorb  odor-produdng  filth. 

FREE   FLOOR   PLAN8 

Ask  for  our  new  four-page  folder  describing 
<*  Dairy  Bam  Floors  and  How  to  Build  Them.'* 


Portland  Cement  Association 

13i5  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  sonil  mc  a  Iree  copy  oi  your  booklet  on  "How  to  BuUd  ConcrMt 
Floors  in  Dairy  Uams." 

Name ...---- 

St.  Address  (or  R.F.D.) 

City -- -- State 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  September,   1929. 

No.  Inspections  Made  . .   2520 

Sediment  Tests 825 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued 174 

No.  Temfxjrary  Permits 

Issued 88 

No.  Meetings  I  leld 4 

Attendance 9700 

Reels  Movies  Shown ....        13 

No.  Man  Days — 

Fairs  and  Elxhibits ....  3 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants) 25 

No.  Miles  Traveled  l%25 

During  the  month  12  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions 6  dairies  were  reinstated  be- 
fore the  month  was  up. 

To  date  145,  301  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Trappe  Local 

Holds  Meeting 

The  local  unit  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  at  Trappe,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  held  an  interesting 
meeting  on  October  25th  in  the  Grange 
Hall,   in   that  place. 

Addresses  were  made  by  J.  O.  Elastlack, 
Statistician,  Inter-State  Milk  Producerj' 
Association,  who  outlined  the  many 
phases  of  the  proF>osed  new  tariff  legisla- 
tion. E.  P.  Bechtel,  of  the  Field  and  Test 
Department,  outlined  general  milk  mar- 
keting conditions  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed,  and  discussed  the  modifications 
of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan.  H.  A. 
Schell,  of  Part  Providence,  Montgomery 
County,  recounted  his  experiences  of  a 
trip  to  the  "Northern  Tier  Counties," 
where  he  recently  purchased  a  car  load  of 
1  lolstein  cattle  for  his  own  herd. 

The  following  delegates  were  elected  to 
attend  and  represent  the  unit  at  the  com- 
ing annual  meeting  of  the  association. 
Charles  Longacre  and  W.  C.  F.  Randolph. 

The  officers  of  the  Trappe  Local  are  I. 
C.  Brunner,  president;  and  Abram  Got- 
wath,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Give  Cows  a  Rest 

Dairy  cows  should  always  have  a  rest 
period  of  6  to  8  weeks  before  freshening  and 
be  given  plenty  of  good  feed  during  this 
important  period.  More  milk,  greater 
profits,  and  healthier  cows  will  result. 


Keep  the  dairy  heifers  growing.  They 
will  develop  into  larger  cows  and  better 
milk  producers  if  not  stunted  through 
short  rations  or  neglect  during  the  period 
of  growth. 


Fall  pasturing  of  alfalfa  is  good  for  the 
cows,  but  hard  on  the  alfalfa. 


"And  what,"  asked  the  teacher,  "is 
poetry?" 

"Poetry,"  answered  the  class  bright 
boy,  "is  chickens." 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


Keystone  Dairymen  Test  24,537  Cows 

Testing  24,537  cows  in  September,  71  associations  found  1803  cows  producing 
more  than  40  pounds  of  butterfat  and  2667  cows  giving  more  than  1000  pounds  of  milk 
C    R.  Gearhart.  supervisor  of  cow  testing  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  reports. 

West  Chester  Dairymen  tested  the  largest  number  of  cows  631.  The  Cumberland 
No.  I  Association  led  in  the  number  of  40-pound  cows  with  76  and  in  the  1000-pound 

milkers  with  123.  r^      ,,      ,  l    j     l     l 

r--. I J   D.~.k.,..    «f   tK»  lll«t*T  aRHoriation   in  Bradford  county,  had   the  best 

individiTrri^w  recordTn  milk.  2736  pounds,  and  the  best  butterfat  mark,  109  4  pounds, 

produced  by  a  registered  Holstein.  

Mifflin  County  Association 

Robert  Sh.w.  Tester  J-  C  Thompson,  County  Agene 

The  Mifflin  County  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  seventh  year  August  I, 
1929,  with  22  whole  year,  and  seven  part  year  members  1  here  were  371  cows  in  the 
association  during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

The  result  for  the  Association  for  the  seven  years  is  as  follows:  ^ 

vr     .  Ave.  No.  Cows  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Butterfat  W 

}^"  7470  274  7 

\l'^\ 6971  270  8 

\lli 7564  280  8 

llil 180  74  8380  305  0 

^,7 213  40  8980  308  1 

\aii 25149  9i92  332  9 

^29 227.90         8725  317  5 


5 
•6 


The  results  for  the  members  are  as  follows: 

Ave.  No.  Cows  in  the  Association 

Ave.  per  cow:    lbs.  of  milk 

lbs.  of  butterfat 

percentage  of  butterfat 

value  of  product 

cost  of  roughage  including  pasture.  .  . 

cost  of  grain 

total  cost  of  feed 

value  of  product  above  feed  cost .... 

returns  for  $1  exp.  for  feed  

feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  .  .  . 

feed  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat 

INDIVIDUAL  HERD  RECORDS 

Sixteen  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average  production 
300  pounds  of   butterfat.      A  complete  list  of   these  herds  follows: 


227  90 
8725 
317 
3 

$246  77 

52  21 

62  04 

114  25 

132  52 

2   16 

I    31 

.36 


of 

Owners  Name 

•nd  Address  Ave.  No. 

R.  H.  King,  Belleville 8 

Samuel  M.  Yoder,  Belleville.  Pa 0 

A   C    Yoder,  Allensville.  Pa '3 

J    B    Byler,  Allensville,  Pa  9 

David  E.  Peachey,  Jr.,  Belleville,  Pa . 

Pius  Kanagy.  Belleville,  Pa 

Jacob  P.  Yoder.  Belleville,  Pa 

Fern  Aurand,  Lewistown,  Pa 

Fred  W.  Brown,  Mill  Creek.  Pa 

McClure  Snyder,  Lewistown.  Pa 

B   R.  Byler.  Allensville.  Pa 9 

John  Y.  Hostetler,  Belleville.  Pa  8 

Samuel  Mitchell.  Lewistown.  Pa  9 

George  D.  Aurand.  Lewistown.  Pa  8 

Roy  11.  Brown.  Mill  Creek.  Pa .  .  . 
W.  J.  Crissman,  Lewistown.  Pa. .  . 


33 
67 
08 
92 
25 
33 
33 
08 
67 
83 
08 
23 
8} 
50 
12  25 
12  08 


Breed 

R.n 

RGH 

Mixed 

R.G  1 1 

RGH 

R.&GH. 

R&GH. 

G.H. 

Mixed 

RH. 

R&G.H. 

GG 

RAG  1 1 

Mixed 

Mixed 

RH. 


Lbs. 
Milk 

1 1 .950 

1 1 .494 

8.292 

9.281 

10.693 

10,025 

8.848 

9.835 

9.076 

10.418 

8.953 

6.700 

8.704 

8.626 

8.127 

9.386 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 

426  I 
420  7 
368  8 
348  7 
348  6 
347  0 


New  Jersey  Cow  Testing 

High  Herd  Average  for  August 


Associations 


Association  Member 

Salem  N    I CM.  Bassett 

Flemington Elmer  Schomp 

Mercer-Middlesex AC.  Groendyke 

Burlington.  No.  2 C.  B   Cramer 

1  lunterdon-Somerset Game  Ramsey^ 

Somerset       Raymon  1  butphin 

Warren.  No.  I Han^  Sclrinzlin 

Sussex.  No.  2 Stanley  Roberts 

Morris P""    ^  A''°"^ 

.Sussex.  No.  I I  lud..on  Guild  Farm 

fiercer  •  lenry  .SchmiJt 

Monmouth T   S.  Titsworth 

Salem-Cumberland Edw.  Phillips 

Gloucester i^"''AS''°T^         i? 

Burlington,  No    I  Mrs   O   L.  Darnell. 

Warren,  No    2  (Old  Plan)  Bennett  and  Joustra 


Lbs. 
Milk 

1082 
741 
973 

736 

798 

10'i6 

11  '.7 

1171 

1020 

973 

621 

14'i4 

722 

717 

88'. 

767 


Lbs. 
Butter- 
fat 

38  8 

33 

31 

34 

27 

34 

3tt 

3^ 

37 

31 

31 

41 

34 

34 


I 

9 
4 
5 
6 
2 
9 
I 

0 
0 
2 
9 
8 


31  n 

25   1 


335, 
330 
327 
325 
324  I 
315  6 
314  6 
314  0 
313  2 
304  2 


Feed  Cost 

per 

Lb.  Fat 

$0  22 
22 
23 
24 
24 
26 
29 
31 
34 
36 

36  g 

37  f 
.41 

44 
45 
61 


THE  THREE  HIGH  COWS  IN  MILK  PRODUCTION  FOR  AUGUST 

Feed  Cost  of 
Association  Owner  Lbs.  Milk 

Sussex,  No.  2 Stanley  Roberts 

Monmouth i  L.  P«tt enger 

Morris 


2164 
2115 
JPaul  M   Kuder 2096 


100  Lbs.  Milk 

$0  79 
46 
94 


THE  THREE  HIGH  COWS  IN  FAT  PRODUCTION  FOR  AUGUST 

Lbs.  Fat 

Burlington.  No.  I ^llis  Wills  &  Bros  93  4  85 

Mercer-Middlesex R   H    Krog   ^■■■■■■-       %  ^ 

Sussex.  No.  1 Little  Flower  Monastery    79  4 


.65 
91 


.  LOCALS  HOLD  MEETING 

llagerstown  Local,  1  lagerstown.  Md..  held  a  meeting  on  October  21.  when  Simon 
L  Doromeig  was  elected  president.  Ira  Downey,  secretary  and  Simon  L.  Downey. 
deleKate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  j     .    r-      i   u   ^-. 

At  the  Keldysville  Local,  M.  L  Cutten  was  re-elected  president.  Cecil  Haines, 
.ecre  ary-treasurer  and  Raleigh  Poffenberger.  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting. 

»  ^  AUebach.  President:  S.  Blaine  Lehman,  director;  and  E.  C,  Dunning,  repres- 
sented  Hthe  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  at  these  meetings. 
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The  Corporation  Farm* 

The  Agricultural  Service  Department 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  recently  made  a  study  of  cor- 
poration farming.  It  finds  that  "taken  as 
a  group,  the  large-scale  farms  apparently 
have  been  no  more,  nor  any  less,  success- 
ful than  the  average  of  the  family-size 
farms."  If  large-scale  farms  are  to  be 
more  successful  than  family  farms  they 
must  reach  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
than  most  of  them  do. 

Detailed  information  regarding  organi- 
zations and  oi}eration  was  secured  from 
74  large  farms  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  These  farms  averaged 
11,797  acres;  the  average  capitalization 
jwas  $553,  743,  average  gross  income  for  a 
\  ftur-year  period  ending  in  1928  was  $102.- 
4)76.  The  study  shows  that  large  scale 
farms  may  have  advantages  over  family 
farms  in  "superior  management  organiza- 
tion, more  efficient  utilization  of  machinery 
specialization  of  labor,  buying  and  selling 
in  wholesale  quantities,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, reduction  of  overhead  expense." 
The  main  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  of 
securing  efficient  laborers  who  will  take 
the  same  interest  in  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness that  is  taken  by  farm  families.  Mach- 
inery cannot  be  used  as  efficiently  as  in 
industries  where  mass  production  is  pos- 
sible nor  is  complete  division  of  labor  prac- 
ticable. 

It  would  seem  that,  leaving  the  cultural 
phase  of  the  problem  out  of  the  picture, 
corporation  farming  is  not  yet  in  a  way  to 
supplant  family  farming. 


*Rcprinted  from  "Infurroation  Srrvicr."  IVpart* 
ment  of  Research  and  Kducation.  Federal  Cooncil 
of  the  Churchea  of  Chriat  in  America. 


966  Townships  in 

Area  T.  B.  Work 

Boveine  tuberculosis  eradication  work 
on  an  area  basis  is  now  being  conducted 
in  966  townships  in  58  counties,  according 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Twenty-four  of  these  counties 
are  accredited  and  four  additional  counties 
are  completely  tested,  but  have  not  as  yet 
been  accredited. 

Latest  reports  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  indicate  that  area  work 
is  now  being  conducted  in  Clinton,  Bed- 
ford, Center.  Juniata,  Schuylkill  and 
Wayne  counties.  When  the  work  now 
under  way  is  completed  in  these  counties, 
all  the  cattle  in  Wayne,  Bedford,  Clinton, 
and  Juniata  counties  will  have  been  tested. 
This  will  likely  add  several  counties  to  the 
modified  accredited  class  during  October. 

It  is  anticipated  that  by  January  1 ,  1930, 
all  herds  in  at  least  40  of  the  67  counties 
will  have  received  the  tuberculin  test. 
With  approximately  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
cattle  in  Pennsylvania  now  tuberculin 
tested,  it  is  believed  that  by  May  31,  1931. 
^^jis  figure  will  be  increased  to  90  per  cent. 


Farm  Board  Gets 

Congressional  Approval 

Confirmation  of  the  eight  appointees  of 
President  Herbert  I  loover,  as  members  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  were  approved 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  early  in 
October. 

The  board  members  and  the  term  of 
each  members  was  as  follows:  Carl  Wil- 
liams, Oklahoma,  Cotton,  6  years;  James 
C.  Stone,  Kentucky,  Tobacco,  5  years; 
Charles  S.  Wilson,  New  York,  Miscellan- 
eous Agriculture.  4  years;  C.  B.  Dcnman, 
Missouri,  Live  Stock.  3  years;  William  F. 
Schilling,  Minnesota,  Dairying,  2  years; 
S.  B.  McKelvie,  N  hraska.  Grain,  2  years; 
C.  C.  Teaque,  California,  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables; and  Alexander  1 1.  Lcgge,  Chairman, 
Illinois,  General  Business,   I   year  each. 

The  National  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
18  also  a  member  of  the  Board. 


s  constant  and 
uniform  as  the  North  Star 

(^y^HE  North  Star  has  been  a  pivot  of  human  destiny.  Who  can  say  what  the 
\iy  course  of  world  progress  might  have  been  without  that  one  unchanging 
sentinel  of  direction  to  guide  the  routes  of  ancient  ships  and  adventurous  ex- 
plorers."* Constancy,  as  symbolized  by  the  North  Star,  is  a  guide  post  of  achieve- 
ment —  a  principle  exemplified  by  the  outstanding  record  of  Larro  Feeds. 


Through  a  period  of  unproved  fads 
and  theories  in  the  feed  business, 
when  many  a  feeder  has  lost  money 
by  using  feeds  that  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon  for  the  same  results  from 
one  batch  to  the  next,  the  constancy 
and  uniformity  of  Larro  Feeds  have 
stood  out  like  a  beacon. 

Fads  and  theories  go  to  the  Larro 
Research  Farm  for  proof  —  not  to 
Larro  customers.  Most  of  these  fads, 
in  fact,  were  tried  and  rejected  there 
long  before  they  were  taken  up  else- 
where. Many  years  of  scientific  re- 


search and  experimental  feed- 
ing at  the  great  Larro  proving 
ground  have  cleared  the  way  for 
Larro  quality. 

Feeders  who  buy  Larro  come  back 
for  more  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year  because  they  know 
that  Larro  is  always  uniform— always 
the  most  profitable  feed  they  can 
buy.  That  is  why  Larro  Feeders  are 
enjoying  greater  profits  each  year. 

You,  too,  can  get  greater  produc- 
tion and  make  more  money  with 
Larro.  Start  now. 


Havt  you  tried  Larro 

Flour — the  new  general 

purpose  Flour?  Ask 

your  dealer. 


CJfeeds  that  do  not  vary 


g  jy   W^W^  M.^   ^^^  Poultry^  Hog  and  Dairy 


LARROWE       MILLING       COMPANY,       DETROIT,       MICHIGAN 


104  Frelinghuysen  Prizes  Awarded  Junior  Breeders 


Boys  and  GirlslJReceived  $448  in 
Premiums 

Awards  totaling  $448.50  in  premiums 
and  sweepstakes  were  won  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Trenton.  N.  J  , 
last  month,  by  young  owners  of  purebred 
livestock  in  New  Jersey  who  purchased 
their  stock  through  the  f'^relinghuysen 
Fund  and  exhibited  their  animals  in  the 


show  ring  at  the  Fair  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Department  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Breeder's  Association. 
Five  sweepstake  prizes,  amounting  to 
$123.  were  presented  to  the  youthful 
breeders  by  the  I  Ion.  Joseph  S.  Freling- 
huysen. sponsor  of  the  loan  fund.  The 
$25  sweepstakes,  winners  for  the  best  cow 
and  calf  were:  I  lolsteins.  George  Tin- 
dall,  of   White  I  lorse;  Guernseys,   Roger 


Merrick,  of  F'armingdale;  Jerseys,  Charles 
Davison,  of  Cranbury.  For  the  best  sow 
with  litter,  Ellwood  Jones,  of  Crosswicks, 
was  the  winner.  I  larold  Schaible.  of  Tren- 
ton, won  the  $13  sweepstakes  for  the  best 
pen  of  poultry,  while  Karl  Wei.seman.  of 
Upper  Montclair,  exhibited  the  best  male 
bird  and  Elizabeth  Kendall,  of  Cranbury. 
the  best  hen,  to  win  the  $3  sweepstakes  in 
these  classes. 
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Keeps  floors  dirt-free 

TRY  OAKITE  for  cleaning  cow  barn  floors. 
You  will  find  that,  with  less  effort,   you 
can  keep  floors  free  from  dirt  and  stains. 

Oakite  cleaning  loosens  all  the  grime  and 
drives  it  out,  without  leaving  slippery  films 
or  sticky  spots  on  floors. 

Our  nearest  Service  Man  can  supply  you  with 
Oakite.  Write  us  and  he  will  call.  No 
obligation  of  course. 

Oakile  Service    Men,    Cleaning  specialists  are 

located  in  the  leading  industrial  centers 

of  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Manufacturad  Only  by 

Oakite  ProducU,  Inc.,  34  F  Hiunes  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 


•  i«   u  »   •»»  t>*r 


Industrial  Oeaning  Materials  ma  Methods 


DAIRY  COUNCIL 
SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational 
Entertainment 

For  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meeting. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  "Milk  for  Health"  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lectures  and  Speakers 

on  Health  Programs 

ARE  AVAILABLE 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 
Lantern  Slides  Literature 

Posters 
Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  etc. 

ARE  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Write  ua  for  detailed  information  and  programs 

Let  us  assist  in  Planning 

Your  Entertainment 

PhOadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 

FLINT  BUILDING 
219  North  Broad  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Buildinc,  2I»  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadalphia,  Pa. 


Representing  over  21.000  Dairy   Farmers 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 


v^a  ■  •x«»««' 


H.  D.  Allebach.  President 
Frederick  Shangle.  Vice  President 
R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 
1.  R.  Zollers.  Asst.  Secretary 
Robert  F.  Brinton.  Treasurer 
F.  M.  Twining,  Asst.  Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 

H.     D.     Allebach.    Trappe.     Montgomery 

Co..  Pa. 
S.   K.  Andrews.  Hurlock.  Dorchester  Co., 

Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan.  R.  P.,  Lebanon 

Co.-  Pa  ^       „ 

Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Robert  F.  Brinton.  West  Chester.  Chester 

Co..  Pa. 
E.  H.  Donovan.  Brenford.  Kent  Co..  Oel. 
E.   Nelson  James.  Rising  Sun.  Cecil  Co., 

Md. 
J.  W.  Keith.  Centerville.  [Queen  Annes  Co.. 

Md. 
H.  I.  Lauver.  Port  Royal.  Juniata  Co..  Pa. 
S.  Blaine  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  R.  D., 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
A.  R.  Marvel.  Easton.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
I.   V.  Otto,   Carlisle,   R.    D  .   Cumberland 

Co..  Pa. 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh.  York.  York  County.  Pa. 
C.  F.  Preston.  Nottingham.  R.  D.,  Chester 

Co..  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig.  Bowers.  Berk*  Co..  Pa. 
John   Carvel  Sutton.   Kennadyville,   Kent 

Co..  Md, 
Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton,  R.  D.,  Mercer 

Co..  N.  J. 
C.  C.  Tallman.  Columbus.  Burlington  Co., 

N.  I. 
R.    I.    Tussey,    Hollidaysburg.    Blair    Co., 

Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria.  Huntingdon 

Co..  Pa. 
S.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford.  R.  D..  Bedford 

Co  .  Pa.  ,      ^        „ 

F.  M.  Twining.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
F.  P.  Willits.  Ward.  Del.  Co..  Pa. 
A.    B.     Waddington.     Woodstown,    Salem 

Co.,  N.  J. 


Directors 
of 
Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'   Association, 
Inc 

Whose  terms  expire  with  the  com- 
ing Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  Tuesday. 
November  19th.  1929. 
F   P.  Willits.  Ward.  Delaware  Co.. 

Pa. 
Ira  J.    Book.  Strasburg.  Lancaster 

County.  Pa. 
H.    D.    Allebach.    Trappe.    Mont- 
gomery County.  Pa. 
E.    H.    Donovan.    Smyrna.    R.    D. 

Kent  County.  Del. 
Robert  F.  Brinton.  West  Chester. 

Chester  County.  Pa. 
Albert   Sarig.    Bowers.    Berks  Co., 

Pa. 
S.  Blaine  Lehman.  Chambersburg. 

R.  D.,  Franklin  County.  Pa. 
S.  K.  Andrews.  Hurlock.  Dorchester 

County,  Md. 


j}a8tefn States pirmcps  [}x<h(ia(|e 


Nails  in  Feed  Fatal  to  Cows 

A  large  number  of  mature  animals  at 
the  Government  dairy  experiment  farm. 
Beltsville.  Md..  have  died  from  the  effects 
of  swallowing  nails,  wire,  or  similar  ma- 
terial than  from  any  other  one  cause,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Autopsies  made  at  this  station 
showed  that  out  of  a  total  of  26  deaths 
over  a  period  of  years  12  were  due  to 
swallowing  foreign  objects,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  was  a  sharp-pointed  peice 
of  wire  2  to  3  inches  long.  Such  ma- 
terial collects  in  that  part  of  the  stomach 
known  as  the  "honey  comb"  or  reticu- 
lum. .Some  of  the  sharp-pointed  objects 
may  pass  through  the  stomach  wall  and 
pierce  the  heart  or  other  vital  organs,  with 
fatal    results 


The  Responsibility 
Is  Yours 

Or  to  put  it  in  the  language  we 
all  speak,"  It's  up  to  you!" 

Nothing  that  the  Government 
can  do  through  the  tariff,  or  the 
Federal  Farm  Bt)ard  can  make 
farmers  prosper.  Nothing  that 
the  farmer  organizatit)ns  do  caiw 
make  farmers  prosper.  These  agenW 
cles  can  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
give  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
prt)sper.  Whether  farmers  do  so 
ilepends  upon  their  ambition,  their 
intelligence,  and  the  grit  with  which 
they  apply  their  intelligence  to  the 
task  of  keeping  pace  with  their 
ambition. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Prtnlu. 
cers'  Association  is  making  it  pos- 
sible for  dairymen  in  the  Philadel- 
phia milk  shed  to  obtain  more  for 
their  milk  than  these  dairymen 
would  l)e  able  to  secure  were  they 
not  constantly  represented  by  their 
faithful  marketing  servants. 

But  only  those  farmers  who  com- 
bine Inrtter  than  average  intelli- 
gence with  more  than  average  grit 
are  making  a  good  thing  out  of  the 
present  dairy  situation.  It  is  well 
that  this  is  so,  for  were  it  otherwise, 
there  would  be  so  many  people 
making  milk  that  no  one  could 
make  a  dollar  at  it. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  farmers 
who  are  making  good  dairying  are 
those  who  are  purchasing  their 
commodities  through  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange.  This  co- 
operative purchasing  organization 
devotes  its  attention  to  selecting 
feeds,  seeds,  and  fertilizers  which 
will  produce  most  economically. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  service  effective 
for  individual  farmers  <mly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it,  but  because  its 
progressive  program  appeals  only 
to  the  more  intelligent,  it  is  natural 
that  its  meml)ers  should  be  amoiu^ 
the  more  successful  in  their  prJ^ 
fession. 

Where  Records  are  Kept  Eastern 
States  Service  Proves  its  Worth 

No  farmer  is  too  small  and  none 
too  large  to  benefit  from  Eastern 
States  service.  If  you  also  are 
thinking  of  trying  the  service 
which  30,000  are  endorsing  with 
their  patronage,  write  the  oflice  for 
information. 

}}usieni  ^taics  f\iFincps  P/(  liangc 

A    non-stock,   non-profit   organization, 

owned  and  controlled   by  the 

farmers    it   serves 

HEADQUARTERS: 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUETTS 
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Real    Compensation    Insurance 


Our  policies  furnish  compensation  protection  as  re^ 
quired  by  the  Compensation  Act  and  in  case  of  accident 
pays  benefits  according  to  the  Act. 

We  protect  the  employer,  24  hours  in  the  day,  re- 

II .  .  -      r  ,   I -   I •  1   .. »        •  - 1  .    _ 

Ijaiuicss  ui  wiicii  \Ji   wiicic  an  auciciciiL  iiii^iiL  u\.cui. 

We  paid  a  dividend  for  1 928  of  1 8%. 

This  Company  made  a  gain  of  30%  in  its  premium 
writings  for  1928. 

This  Company  was  organized  by  the  sawmillmen, 
threshermen  and  farmers  and  is  controlled  by  these  in- 
terests. 


WRITE  for  detailed  information,  as  to  costs,  etc. 

I 1 

/  am   interuted  in    having   Caaualty  Inauranea  for  my  halp  and  | 
protection  tor  myaalf,  24  houri  in   tha  day.     I  oaHmatm  my  pmyroU  \ 

I 

tor  tha  ytar  at I 

I 
Occupation ' 


Nam*. 


I 

I 
.  Addratt  _...  • 

I I 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen  &  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company 

311  Mechanics  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


This  Great  Hotel 
Invites  You! 

The 

Benjamin 
Franklin 

Philadelphia's  Finest 
Hotel 


1200  Rooms 
1200  Baths 


I 


Horace  Leland  Wiggins, 
Managing  Director 


CRUMB'S    Sll'nSn. 

STANCHIONS 


Alio  Water  Bowla 
Utter  Carrier* 
Feed  Carriers 
vSteel  Stalls 
Steel  Partition* 

Tell  me  what  you  ar*  most  in- 
tarested  in  and  I  will  SAVE 
YOU    MONEY. 

WALLACK  H.  CRUMB 
Winthrop  W.  Dunbar,  Successor 

Box  2,  ForaatTilU,  Conn. 


High  Grade  Guernsey  and  HoUtein 
Dairy  Cow* 

Car  load  lots  a  specialty 

JOHN  S.  MATHIS,  New  Augusta,  Ind. 

Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


More  Radio  Market 

News    For    Farmers 

A  third  Philadelphia  radio  station, 
WCAU.  has  added  a  farm  service  hour 
to  its  broadcasting  program.  The  farm 
service  hour  at  station  WCAU  commences 
at  12  noon  and  includes  news  of  interest 
to  farmers,  crop  reports  and  a  special 
market  report  on  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes 
and  apples.  Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  now  may  receive  market 
reports  thrice  daily  over  different  stations. 
From  station  WFI  at  9.50  a.  m.,  are 
broadcast  reports  from  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  markets  on  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
fruits  and  vegetables.  At  noon  from  sta- 
tion WCAU  are  given  reviews  of  the  daily 
potato,  sweet  potato  and  apple  markets 
covering  city  markets,  f.  o.  b.  markets, 
shipments,  receipts,  and  prices.  At  6.45 
p.  m.  from  station  WIP  a  special  summary 
of  market  conditions,  prices  and  crop 
conditions  on  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  broadcast. 

Elach  of  the  above  reports  is  pre- 
pared by  the  market  news  service  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  based 
upon  information  obtained  directly  at 
Philadelphia  and  from  many  branch 
offices  of  the  market  news  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  upon  Federal  State  crop  reports.  The 
tree-station  broadcast  offers  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  the  best  radio  market 
news  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  market  specialists  assert. 

Other  radio  stations  broadcasting  mar- 
ket information  supplied  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  include 
KDKA.  Pittsburgh:  and  WKJC.  Lan- 
caster. 


TMADC 
HAWK 


NICE 


U.SJL 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Card*  and  Booklet   "Paint  Pointer*" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


S»nd  far 
Uttrmluri 


HOL-TTEINy    FOR     PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

TltP  PnYttlfif'v  CnfOI  Holsteinn  are  larife  and  hanly.  yield  tho 
A  UK  1  Urrner  a  KjUU/  J„,„^  „,,,,  ^^^  hutttrfat.  r<mBurn«  ^n-at 
qiiantitioi)  of  cheap  ruuvhaKes,  and  i)ruduce  Liir.  struiii^  calveu  which  aro 
easily  rai8e<l.  Esltmtitn  Strvie* 

TIM  HOLSTCIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  Cast  Ohio  Street.  Chicaso.  Illinois  6 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cowi 
DuriiiK  Stable  Months 

—It  Maana  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  ere 
clean  and  comfortable  and  keep 


dirt  out  oi  the  raiik  pail.  Clip- 

ninf  improve  the 

bealt  h     of    you  r     Live    Stock . 


P'"f. 


Gillatt*  Portable  Electric 
Clipping  and  Groomine  Ma- 
chine* Operate  on  the  Liglit 
Circuit  (urDiahed  by  any 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any 
make  of  Farm  Lifkting  Plant. 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

GILLETTE    CLIPPING     MACHINE    CO. 
I2t  W**t  3l*t  St..  Dept.  14,  New  Y*rk,  N.Y. 

40  Year*  Making  Clipping  and  Groomiag 
Macbine*  Only 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

IFe  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins — Guernseys — Jerseys 

A  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  HIghtstown,  N.  J. 


Travel  On 
W^jm,  ''Uncle  Sam's" 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 


RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms. . . .   $3.00    $3.50     $4.00 

Double  rooms...      4.50       5.00       6.00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15,  $1.50 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  loose  thinking  would 
not  be  so  bad  if  it  were  not  for  the  loose 
talking  that  goes  with  it. 


$1 900  to     Railway  J'ostaJ^  Clerks 

$2700  /  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

A     YPAR    '^       Dept.  E288,  Rocheatcr,  N.  Y. 

^  Sirs;   Rush  to  me    without  chnrgp, 

Mail  Carriart     O    (I)  32  p»ge  hf>olc  ilcscrihinK  Oiivrrn- 

Pestefic*       ^O    mt'iit  lol>9.     (2)  List  of  U.S.  Govem- 

Clerk*        r*  mcnt  Jnlisnowopentomenand  women 

Mail  Ceuaen  IS  up.     (Tell  me  now  to  get  a  position.) 

TeiUjiSur*/     Name 

Addrei* 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

For  (ale  at  all  time*.  Tuberculin  teeted  HoUteins, 
Guemecy*  and  Jeriey*.  Real  Milk  Producera. 
Carload  lot*  a  apecialtjr.     Priced  to  aell. 

Sre  or  Write. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330  FWHKMOI.n.  N.  f. 

For  Sale— "SELECT  DAIRY 
ALFALFA"  for  particular  feeders. 
Delivered  prices  quoted.  Prompt 
shipment.  JOHN  DEVLIN  CO.. 
192  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinoia. 

From  a  current  issue  of  the  daily  press, 
we  note  that  J.  Z.  Miller,  or  Corgea  has 
been  appointed  agricultural  county  agent 
for  Cecil  County,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Miller  succeeds  Thomas  H.  Bar- 
tilson,  who  has  been  assigned  other  work 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  For  the  past  year  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  assistant  County  Agent 
for  Kent  County.  Md. 
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Left — A    typical    inslallcdion  ij/w 
the  Dt  Laoal  Magnetic 
Milker 


A  Quick  and  Easy  Way  to 

Increase  Milk  Production 


>  \  >  \ 


Milk  3  Times  a  Day  With  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 

>      \      >      > 

Increase   Production    15  to  25% 

IT  is  a  definite  fact,  long  established,  that  three  limes  a  day 
milking  under  favorable  conditions  will  result  in  a  milk  pro- 
duction gain  varying  from  15  to  25'/^  over  twice  a  day  milking. 
Aside  from  actual  milk  gain,  with  a  program  of  three  tunes  a 
day  milking  other  beneficial  effects  result.  Less  udder  trouble 
is  experienced,  the  development  of  young  cows  is  aided  and 
accelerated,  and  the  increased  production  effects  carrv  over  lor 
a  considerable  period  if  the  cows  are  put  back  on  twice  a  day 
milking. 

Three  times  a  day  milking  is  an  efficient  and  practical 
method  of  quickly  increasing  milk  production,  and  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Milker,  through  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  that  it 
effects,  enables  the  user  to  milk  three  times  a  day  and  do  it  \yith 
the  same  or  less  help,  and  often  in  less  the  time  than  required 
bv  two  hand  milkings  a  day.      In  addition  to  the  gain  made 

through  three  times  a  day  milking,  the  uniform,  perfect  and 

regular  action  of  the  Magnetic  invariably  results  in  a  greater  I 
milk  yield,  for  it  is  pleasing  to  the  cow  and  operates  in  strict  , 
accordance  with  her  milk  producing  organism.  The  De  Laval  • 
Magnetic  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  handle.  No  matter  who  ] 
operates  it,  its  action  is  always  the  same—- uniform,  perfect,   i 


Free 

Trial 

in  Your 

Own  Barn 

\  \  \ 

See  For 

Yourself 

\  \  \ 

Send  in 

the 
Coupon 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.    ISS  Broadway 

Chicago,  111.,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  61  BeaU  St. 


Gentlemen:    I    would   like  to   try  the  nil 
Laval   Magnetic   Milker    Q  De   Laval    Utili 


lIDe 

ty 


fast  and  clean. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  complete  information.     If  you  i 

desire,  a  De  Laval  representative  will  call  and  show  you  how  | 

a  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  will  enable  you  to  milk  three  ] 

times  a  day  without  extra  help   and    thereby   enjoy  greater  i 

yield  and  greater  profits.  i 


Milker  (check  which)  in  my  own  barn,  without 
I      putting  myself  under  any  obligation. 
I 

My  name  is 

Address 

No.  of  cows 

□  Check  here  if  you  wish  literature  only. 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNIj 


MEETING 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS*  ASSOCIATION 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

NOVEMBER  19th  and  20th,  1929 


Upwards  of  seven  hundred  members 
and  delegates  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  attended  the  first 
day's  session  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Meetini;  of  the  organization,  when  it  was 
called  to  order  by  II  D.  Allebach.  its 
President 

Assistant  .Secretary.  I  Ralph  Zollers. 
read  the  official  call  of  the  meeting  Me 
was  followefl  by  an  address  given  by  I  ler- 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 
PretiJanI 

bert  M  Packer.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Sanitation,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau 
of  Public  I  lealth.  who  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  ilir  city 
Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  Annual  Meeting.  President  Alle- 
bach made  the  following  committee  ap- 
pointments: 

Nominating  Committee 
H    B  Shenk.  Chester  County.  Pa.,  Chrm. 
Nathan  Miles,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
W.  Lake  Robinson,  Dorchester  Co  ,  Md 

Resolutions  Committee 

Reuben  Rife,  f'ranklin  County.  Chairman 
Alfred  E.  Snook.  Mercer  County.  N.  J. 
Walter   Cook.    New   Castle  County,    Del. 

Election  Committee 

Alvin     .Satterthwaite,      Mercer      County. 

New  Jersey.  Judge 
Phillip  Price.  Chester  County.  Pa..  Teller 
L.  A.  Sutton.  Kent  County,  Md  ,  Teller 

Might  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors occurred  by  limitation  at  this  meeting 
and  the  Nomination  Committee  presented 
the  following  candidates  for  election 
There  were  no  nominations  from  the  floor 
of  the  meeting. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
S.  K.  Andrews,  Dorchester  County,  Md. 
I.  J.  Book,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
Robert  F.   Brinton.  Chester  County.  Pa. 
F    II.   Donovan.   Kent   County,   Del. 
S.  Blaine  Lehman,  Franklin  County,  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig,   Berks  County,    Pa. 
F.  P.  Willits,  Delaware  County,  Pa 
1  lenry  Lucas.   York  County,  Pa. 
Linden  Caulk.  Kent  County,  Del. 


The  first  eight  candidates  named  were 
elected  by  ballot,  to  serve  during  the  next 
three  years. 

A  proposed  change  in  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Association,  having  to  do  with  specific 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  as  presented  in  the  call  for 
the  meeting,  was  also  voted  on  by  ballot 
and  was  adopted  by  almost  a  uninimous 
vote. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary. 
Robert  W.  Balderston  was  presented  by 
I.  Ralph  Zollers.  It  showed  that  the  Asso- 
ciation had  292  Local  Units  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  that  1,143  new 
members  had  been  entered  in  the  member- 
ship roll  during  the  past  yen  A  full 
report  is  printed  on  page  7. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Ro- 
liert  F.  Brinton,  presented  the  report  of  the 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  McGee. 
Fleisher  Co.,  which  was  approved.  A 
copy  of  the  report  is  available  for  in- 
spection by  members  of  the  Association,  at 
its  offices  in  Philadelphia. 

Frank  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  the 
Iield  and  Test  Department  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, made  a  formal  report  of  the  de- 
partmental work.  There  were  87,078 
butter  tat  tests  made  during  the  year. 
The  representatives  of  this  department 
obtained  1,143  new  members  and  made 
5,875  farm  visits  during  the  year  Mr. 
Twining  outlined  the  proposed  program 
of  the  Field  and  Test  Department  during 
the  coming  year  as  follows: 

Fir*t,  to  continur  to  give  our  chief  at- 
tention to  the  check  testing  of  our  mem- 
bers' milk:  Second,  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  100  new  members  each  month;  and 
Third,  to  take  care  of  further  Herd  Im- 
provement Work  throughout  our  territory, 
and  as  far  as  our  time  and  facilities  will 


R.  W.  BALDERSTON 
Secretary 


permit  to  take  care  of  our  various  mem- 
bers'   individual    problems. 

The  Association  then  discussed  various 
problems  of  interest  to  the  membership. 


Afternoon  Session 

The  session  opened  with  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  Robert  W.  Balderston. 
The  report  was  read  by  C.  1.  Cohee,  As- 
sistant Secretary 

A  complete  report  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review. 

The   Annual    Report   of   the   President, 


FREDERICK  SHANCLE 
Vice  Pretident 

II  D  Allebach,  followed  In  this  report 
the  general  conditions  of  the  milk  market 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  and  the 
work  of  the  organization  as  the  whole, 
were  presented. 

In  addition.  President  Allebach.  said, 
"Based  on  a  weighted  price  for  four  per 
cent  milk,  delivered  F  O  B  Philadelphia, 
the  amount  of  money  paid  to  our  farmers 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  their 
milk  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
$29,256,845.60  as  compared  with  $28.- 
493,  762.06  during  the  previous  year  and 
that  the  gross  amount  of  milk  sold  by 
the  Association,  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  was  803.318,111  pounds.  This 
represents  an  increase  over  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  sixty-two  one  hundredths  of  one 
percent 

The  weighted  average  price  of  all  this 
milk  was  $3,642  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
based  00  4*?  butterfat  content,  fob  Phila- 
delphia. 

Resolutions 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presented 
the  following,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Association.     (Named  by  titles  only.) 

1 .  Resolution  in  favor  of  tariff  on  dairy 
products. 

2.  Resolution  warning  proposed  farm- 
ers from  changing  their  plans  to 
enter  the  dairy  field  and  particularly 
that  of  purchasing  low  producing 
cows,  operating  uneconomically,  and 
and  forcing  unmarketable  sj  pluses 
on  the  market. 


3.  Elxpression  of  appreciation  to  the 
various  states  and  to  the  National 
Congress,  for  its  efforts  in  eliminat- 
ing tubercular  cattle  in  the  dairy 
herds. 

4.  Resolution  advocating  continuance 
of  dairy  research  and  the  further 
extension  of  such  a  program  if 
possible. 

5.  Resolution,  that  advisory  health 
councils  of  our  several  states, 
should  have  included  among  their 
members,  one  person  nominated  by 
and  technically  familiar  with  the 
milk  industry 

I  larry  I  lartke,  Covington,  Kentucky, 
president  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers"  Federation,  Washington. 
D.  C,  made  an  interesting  address  in 
which  he  said  in  part:  "The  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  its  ability  to  maintain  in  a 
peaceful  way.  the  pleasant  relationship 
between  dealer  and  producer,  and  for 
what  it  has  accomplished  during  the  past 
year  in  providing  a  service  that  no  other 
organization  can  rival,  in  that  it  has 
stabilized  the  prices  of  fluid  milk  to  the 
farmer,  so  that  the  distributors  have 
operated  on  a  narrow  margin  and  the 
public  has  paid  less  for  milk  than  in  prac- 
tically any  of  the  large  eastern  major 
markets." 

Miss  Verna  Elsinger.  of  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  followed  with  an  ad- 
dress on  "Membership  Relations." 
The  Annual  Banquet 

Nearly  850  members  and  guests  par- 
ticipated in  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the 
Association  on  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber  19th 

Following  an  excellent  dinner,  brief  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  F  P  Willits.  Toast- 
master:  I  larry  Martke.  President,  and 
Charles  W  I  lolman.  Secretary.  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation; 


ROBERT  F.  BRINTON 
Treaturer 

C.     II.     Lindbach.     president.     Abbotts 

Dairies  Inc.;  Dr.  Theodore  B  Appel.  Sec- 

retaryof  I  lealth.  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 

(Continuccl  on  pagt-  ^ 
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We  kave  eompldted  our  thirteenth  year 
of  the  later 'State  Milk  Producers'  Asao- 
ciaticM.  We  have  ibeen  trying,  year  in 
and  yemr  auI,  to  make  accomplishments 
that  MfiU  hdp  the  industry,  the  producer, 
consiuna'  jaid  diartribitfor,  believing  that 
no  orcaaiEajtioB  will  succeed  unless  all  the 
agencies  pertajsjag  to  the  organization 
prosper  aKkc 

We  believe  that  the  feeling  between  these 
three  interestod  parties  in  our  territory 
is  as  satisCMCtnry  as  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Hits  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  price  received  by  the 
producer  has  been  as  high  as  in  any  sec- 
tion,   while   our   price   to   the   consuming 


o(  the  Dairy  Council.  As  far  as  we  know 
%vc  are  the  first  farm  organization  that 
haa  ever  undertaken  quality  improvement 
where  a  Board  of  t  lealth  did  not  make  it 
coaipubory. 

General  Farm  Legislation 
Since  Our  Last  Annual  Meetinv 
During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
at  Harriafcarg.  all  farm  organizations  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were  united  in 
asking  for  txxistructive  farm  legislation. 
All  the  important  proposals  of  the  farmers 
were  granted,  either  in  full  or  to  a  satis- 
factory extent.  We  were  able  to  get  an 
appropriation  of  over  one  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 


production  and  distribution  of  milk. 
These  plans  arc  now  being  worked  out 
by  the  Department  of  I  lealth  and  when 
put  into  effect  all  farmers  selling  milk  to 
dealers  for  distribution  as  fluid  milk  or 
table  cream  will  have  to  meet  the  regula- 
tinns 

The  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
in  New  Jersey  which  affected  the  dairy 
industry  was  that  increasing  the  indemnity 
per  cow.  in  the  case  of  animals  slaughtered 
because  they  had  reacted  to  the  tuberculin 
test. 

The  States  of  Delaware  and  Maryland 
made  the  usual  provision  for  the  payment 
of  indemnities  for  tubercular  cattle. 


in     session,     debating     over     these     tariff 
problems  when  this  report  was  written. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  enactment  of  a 
tariff  law,  which  will  put,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  agricultural  products  on  a  parity  with 

r>rf>rliirt«  of   r»t-K^r    inrliiatri«>«i 

We  realize  that  tariff  on  one  farm 
product  and  not  on  others  will  in  time 
affect  the  growers  of  other  farm  products, 
therefore,  whether  we  are  dairymen, 
cotton,  tobacco  or  wheat  growers,  we 
realize  that  the  tariff  on  all  these  products 
is  as  essential  to  one  product  as  the  other. 
This  has  been  recognized  by  the  farm 
organizations  throughoutth:  United  States 
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n/TEK'STATE  PRODUCnON'  AND  PlflCES 
by  Fiscal  Years  ending  October  31^ 
3a^ed  on  Purchases  of  Ifeportin^  Buyers 


production 

dai/y  av.  by  months) 


'Basic  Price 

<^eighted 

Average 

'Ist  jSurplui 

End  Surplai 


19ZS 


29Z6 


I9Z7 


J9Z8 


'''''■«■■' 


J9Z9 


I930 


The  production  of  milk  varies  greatly  from  month  to  month,  season  to  season,  and  year  to  year.  A  normal  result  of  this  variation  would  be  milk  prices  that  vary  inversely 
with  production — that  is,  milk  prices  that  go  up  when  production  decreases  and  that  go  down  when  production  increases.  Such  changing  prices  would  be  very  unsiitisfactory  both 
to  producers  and  to  consumers.  Basic  and  surplus  prices  provide  the  advantages  of  both  fluctuating  and  uniform  prices.  The  net  result  of  classified  prices  is  to  make  |M)ssible  uniforni 
prices  to  consumers  and  varying  prices  depending  upon  production  to  producers.  Major  price  changes,  both  upward,  occurred  September  16,  1926,  and  September  1,  1929.  Note 
the  response  of  production  to  these  price  increases. 


public  has  been  as  low  as  in  any  section, 
and  the  spread,  or  margin,  between  the 
price  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer, 
has  been  low,  and  yet  the  distributor  has 
still  been  able  to  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
Our  Selling  Plan  has  been  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  in  this  market  and 
it  has  been  accepted  and  adopted  in  many 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  country. 
We  have  been  the  outstanding  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  as  far  as  the  advertising 
of  the  food  value  of  milk  is  concerned. 
We  advertise  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products  through  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  an  organization  in 
which  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  co-operating  distribu- 
tors in  our  territory  are  equally  represented. 
We  have  improved  the  quality  of  milk 
through  the  Quality  Control  Department 


a  new  exhibition  building  in  which  to  house 
our  State  Farm  Products  Show  at  Harris- 
burg.  This  building  will  not  be  completed 
and  ready  for  use  until  the  time  of  the 
1931  Show,  but  the  bill  has  been  passed 
and  the  contract  let.  It  will  be  the  first 
building  erected  in  the  State  for  that 
particular  purpose  and  we  believe  it  will 
be  as  fme  as  the  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  in  other  states. 

The  usual  appropriations  were  made  by 
the  legislature  to  pay  for  the  cattle  that 
reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test  in  the  State. 
We  also  secured  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  a  bill 
passed  giving  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  I  lealth  power  to  work  our  regu- 
lations   for    the    sanitary    control    of    the 


The  State  of  Delaware  also  passed  a 
bill  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
requiring  buyers  of  milk  to  issue  to  their 
patrons  a  record  of  the  pounds  of  milk 
purchased.  This  record  must  be  either 
issued  daily  at  the  time  the  milk  is  re- 
ceived from  the  producer  or  furnished  at 
the  end  of  the  payment  period.  If  the 
latter  method  is  used  the  record  must  be 
itemized  as  to  the  amount  of  milk  received 
each  day  during  that  period. 

Referring  to  National  Legislation  I 
want  to  state  that  the  f'armers'  Organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States,  have  been 
united  in  asking  for  constructive  legislation 
in  the  National  Congress.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  can  remember  that  all  farm  organi- 
zations were  united  behind  a  uniform 
program  as  they  were  with  respect  to  tariff 
on  farm  products.  The  Congress  was  still 


Federal  Farm  Board 

The  National  Congress  has  passed  a 
bill  which  gave  the  President  power  to 
appoint  what  is  known  as  a  Federal  Farm 
Board  This  Board  has  been  appointed 
by  President  I  loover  and  has  been  in 
action  for  some  time.  Recently  the  ap- 
pointments were  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Their  aim  is  to  assist  the  farm  organiza- 
tions so  that  they  might  better  market 
their  products,  and  sell  to  a  better  ad- 
vantage than  they  had  in  the  past. 

The  Farm  Board,  in  outlining  its  policies 
has  emphasized  three  important  factor.s 
in  a  successful  marketing  program  for 
farm  products;  first,  quality;  second, 
regular  production  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  consuming  public,  third,  the  strength- 
cning  of  the  co-operative  marketing  move- 
ment among  farmers. 

Continued  on  |>agi-  Id 
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sylvania;  Frank  Wills,  Supplee-Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Co.;  Miss  Vcrna  Flsinger,  and 
Hon.  W  I'.  Schilling.  Members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 

'^cvinci!     "rs:=ntcd    an    cn'crti--" ' 

educational  skit,  entitled,  "The  Korner- 
ketch   Kounty   Fair." 

Second  Day's  Session 
About  230  members  and  delegates  made 
visits  to  local  milk  and  ice  cream  manu- 


F.  M.  TWINING 
Aait.  Trmaturmr 

facturing  plants,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Tieldmen  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Dairy  Council. 

An  educational  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  10  50  A  M  ,  in  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel.  F.  F.  Lininger, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  who  in  com- 
pany with  1  lutzel  Metzger,  Division  of 
Cooperative  Marketing,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  made  an  ad- 
dress on  the  results  of  a  survey  on  "Milk 
Consumption  in  1,370  Philadelphia  Fami- 
lies."  An  abstract  of  this  report  is  on  p.  1 5. 


(Continued  srom  page  I) 

Theodore  B.  Appel.  M.D..  Secretary  of 

1  lealth,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

outlined  briefly  the  plans  and  program  of 

the     "New     Pennsylvania     Milk     Code." 

He  referred   to  the  plans   to  date: 
"r?    .1    „ .11..  ■!!    <■       I 

sumption  must  have  a  permit.  These  per- 
mits will  be  issued  either  by  the  munici- 
pality or  the  state.  The  department  is  now 
preparing  plans  and  programs  for  the  en 
forcement  of  the  new  code.  Much  work 
of  an  educational  nature  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  successful  application  of  the  law. 
If  the  producers  and  the  distributors  lend 
their  best  efforts  in  this  direction  I  believe 
the  results  will  be  equally  beneficial  and 
that  it  will  result  in  a  safe  and  sanitary 
milk  supply  and  an  improved  condition 
of  the  public  health. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Schilling,  member  of  the 
Federal  I'arm  Board,  and  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  made 
an  interesting  address  on  the  "Work  of 
the  f-'ederal  f-"arm  Board."  Mr  Schilling 
said  in  part:  "No  one  denies  the  farmer 
the  right  to  organize  and  today  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  agriculture  to  bring 
it  up  to  a  parity  with  industry  generally. 

"Now  the  Farm  Board  has  laid  down 
plans  and  is  going  ahead  under  those 
plans  and  it's  getting  somewhere.  Many 
of  the  re<|uests  we  receive  are  out. side  our 
province.  7'he  enabling  act  definitely 
lays  down  the  procedure  for  the  Board. 
It  is  not  a  production  organization  but  a 
marketing  organization,  a  cooperative 
marketing  organization.  It  does  not  loan 
to  individual  farmers  but  rather  to  farm- 
ers  cooperatives. 

If  there  is  no  cooperative  or  similar 
organization  functioning,  establish  such  an 
organization.  If  there  is  a  group  of  co- 
operatives, each  clamoring  for  the  other's 
trade,  get  together  under  a  policy  that  will 
be  helpful  to  all. 

Eventually  we  are  going  to  see  some  very 
fine  cooperation  in  this  country.  The  Na- 
tional Grain  Marketing  Organization  was 
set  up  in  Chicago  only  a  few  days  ago. 
Also  a  National  Live  Stock  Association. 
These  were  formed  by  the  cooperation  of 
many  smaller  units.     Now  we  are  forming 


Executive  Committee 

II.  D.  Allebach.  L.  Nelson  James 

Chairman  Frederick    Shangle 

Robert  F.  Brinton  A.  B    Waddington 

E.  H.  Donovan  F.  P.  Willits 

Lsd:c:  Entcrtsinn^cr.t 

The  visiting  ladies  of  the  members  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion were  entertained  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  on  Tuesday 
morning.  November  19th  The  program 
included   the   following: 

Welcoming  Address  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Brinton.  Chairman. 

"Wellville."  a  civic  project,  by  Miss  Myra 
Boucher 

A  demonstration  of  school  lunches,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Spooner 

An  Address  by  Miss  Verna  Elsinger,  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  the  sub- 
ject: "The  Co-operative  Woman." 

The  Oxford  Local,  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  presented  an 
interesting  playlet,  entitled.  "All  in 
a  Stew."  The  cast  included  Julia 
Chase  Swisher.  Harold  P.  Swisher, 
and  Dora  L.  Preston. 


I.  R.  ZOLLERS 
A*»t.  Secretary 

the  National  Wool  Marketing  As8o:iation 
in  Texas.  This  organization  is  going  to 
take  care  of  the  wool  marketing  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  fact  all  the  various  commodities  will 
be  built  up  along  cooperative  lines,  so 
that  individual  units  will  not  compete  one 
against  each  other  in  the  market. 

following  the  afternoon  session  on 
Tuesday.  November  19th.  the  Directors 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation held  their  organization  meeting  at 
which  the  following  officers  and  executive 
committee  members  were  elected; — 

President  II.  D.  Allebach,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa. 

Vice  President  Frederick  Shangle, 
Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

Secretary  Robert  W.  Balderston,  Del- 
aware County,  Pa. 

Assistant  Secretary  I.  Ralph  Zollers, 
Montgomery  County,    Pa. 

Treasurer  Robert  F.  Brinton,  Cheater 
,    County,   Pa. 

Assistant  Treasurer  -  F.  M.  Twining, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 


AUGUST  A.  MILLER 
Editor  "Milk  Produceri'  fteview' 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  FEDERATION 


The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  in  the  St. 
Paul  I  lotel.  on  November  11,12  and  13th. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  delegates  at- 
tending this  meeting  should  meet  at 
Chicago  on  November  10th  and  travel  in 
special  cars  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul,  so 
that  they  could  talk  over  their  many  prob- 
lems on  their  way. 

The  meeting  of  the  Federation  was  a 
three-day  session,  the  first  day  being  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  the  delegates  get- 
ting together  and  talking  over  the  na- 
tional cream,  condensed  milk  and  butter 
marketing  situation.  This  first  day's 
session  did  not  come  strictly  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation,  so  a  chairman 
had  to  be  selected.  R.  W.  Balderston,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  was  elected  chairman  for  the 
day.  and  John  Brandt,  President  of  the 
Land  O'Lakes  Creamery  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  meeting.  After  discussing 
the  problem  of  marketing  cream  and  other 
milk  products  in  a  national  way.  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  work  out  plans 
and  policies  for  this  work  This  committee 


met  and  discussed  the  proposition  from  all 
angles  and  finally  reported  back  to  the 
body  that  the  proposition  was  too  big  to 
have  any  definite  plans  to  present  at  that 
time  and  asked  that  the  committee  be 
continued  to  report  at  some  future  date. 

After  discussing  the  matter  for  some 
time  it  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation. 

On  Tuesday.  November  12th,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' f-'ederation  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  I  lartke,  its  President.  It  was  attend- 
ed by  a  large  group  of  dairymen  from 
both  the  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  and 
the  St.  Paul  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  largest  delegation  yet 
attending  from  the  different  other  organi- 
zations of  the  Federation. 

After  the  regular  routine  business  was 
transacted,  a  report  on  the  tariff  situation 
was  made  by  Geo.  W.  Slocum,  Milton, 
Pa.,  a  director  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association  Mr.  Slocum 
has  been  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee 
of  the  Federation  on  dairy  products,  and 
his  re(>ort  was  very  interesting.      A  dis- 


cussion on  the  problem  of  price  relation- 
ship followed,  which  was  led  by  Fred  W. 
Sexauer,  President  of  the  Dairymen's 
League.  Members  of  other  cooperative 
organizations  took  a  leading  part  in  this 
discussion  and  it  was  very  interesting.  A 
report  from  D.  N  Cjeyer,  who  is  manager 
of  the  Pure  Milk  A.ssociation  of  Chicago, 
in  reference  to  the  marketing  problems 
arising  from  interlocking  territories  fol- 
lowed. This  report  was  most  interesting 
and  many  of  the  other  associations  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 

The  afternoon  discussion,  dealing  with 
membership  problems  was  led  by  R. 
W.  Balderston.  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  A.ssociation.  Many 
organizations  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Following  this  the  Land  O'Lakes  Cream- 
eries Inc.,  and  the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  had  buses  waiting  to 
take  the  delegates  to  their  large  plant  at 
Minneapolis,  where  the  delegates  in- 
spected the  plant.  A  splendid  banquet 
was  served  with  Land  O'Lakes  turkey,  the 
marketing  of  which  the  Land  O'Lakes  Co. 
has  taken  over  as  a  by-product  and  which 
they  are  shipping  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.     Following  the  banquet.  Secretary 


of  Agriculture,  I  iyde  made  an  address. 
He  said  in  part : 

"Dairying;  today  is  America's  greatest 
industry.  Last  year  the  contribution  of 
dairying  to  the  farm  amounted  to  nearly 
three  billion  dollars.  The  milk  produced 
on  American  farms  last  year  weighed  6o 
million  tons.  The  dairy  industry  accounts 
for  16  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  of  all 
agricultural  pursuits,  including  both  crops 
and  livestock. 

Significant,  too.  is  the  fart  that  dairying 
is  probably  the  best  organized  branch  of 
American    Agriculture. 

Our  per  capita  consumption  of  all  dairy 
products  on  a  milk  equivalent  basis  is  now 
close  to  20  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
period  from  1912  to  1916.  The  increased 
consumption  has  not  been  supplied  by 
a  proportional  increase  in  the  number  of 
cows  but  mostly  by  the  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  our  cows." 

He  further  said  that:    - 

"If  the  dairy  industry  had    14,000,000 

cows  sufRciently  efficient  to  produce  the 

present  milk  supply,  immense  savings  in 

feed   and   labor  could   be   made.      Profits 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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tary  in  character  will,  in  itself,  become  a 
greater  factor  in  the  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products. 

In  the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  printed  in  this  issue 
of  the  "Milk  Producers'  Review"  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  scope  of  its  activities 
during  the  past  year  may  be  obtained. 
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President    Allebach, 

portant  feature  regarding  milk  production. 
"It  is  evident,"  he  says,  '.'that  any  in- 
crease in  production  might  result  in  the 
breaking  of  our  present  price  basis."  This 
is  a  condition  that  every  producer  of  milk 
in  the  Philadelphia  territory  should  seri- 
ously consider. 

If  every  producer,  or  probably,  if  every 
third  producer,  should  add  to  his  herd, 
just  one  cow,  it  would  no  doubt,  result  in 
a  productive  rate  such  as  might  easily 
result  in  enough  milk  to  flood  the  mar- 
ket. 

Elxtreme  caution  in  your  productive 
rate  may  save  your  present  basis  and  bear 
it  in  mind,  dairymen,  this  situation  will 
be  controlled  entirely  by  your  own  actions. 


From  every  angle  the  recent  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  goes  down  in  history 
as  being  the  largest  in  point  of  delegates 
from  Local  Units  and  the  membership  on 
the  whole.  There  were  over  215  official 
delegates  in  attendance  and  the  number 
of  individual  members  present  was  greater 
than  ever. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  and  directors, 
made  during  the  session's  meetings  pro- 
trayed  fully  the  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion during  the  past  year. 

Its  programs  for  the  future  were  de- 
finite and  had  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
who  attended. 

The  number  of  members,  delegates,  and 
guests  attending  the  associations'  Annual 
Banquet  numbered  nearly  850.  the  largest 
the  association  has  ever  had.  In  addition 
to  a  program  of  brief  addresses  by  out- 
standing speakers  in  the  industry,  mem- 
bers of  the  office  force,  and  field  represen- 
tatives presented  an  educational  and 
amusing  playlet  entitled  the  "Korner- 
ketch  Kounty  Fair"  and  if  you  were  not 
among  those  present  you  certainly  missed 
a  big  show. 

The  session  on  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting  was  beyond  any  previous  effort, 
one  that  was  both  educational  and  in- 
structive. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  we  are  printing  a  general  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  meetings, 
but  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
space  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  brief. 


From  a  report  of  a  survey  of  milk  con- 
sumption in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  made 
by  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  it  is  evident  that  the 
consumption  of  milk  p>er  capita  in  that 
city  has  increased  since  a  similar  survey 
was  made  five  years  ago. 

The  increase  is  reported  to  be  about 
116%. 

In  the  report  of  these  findings  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  which 
is  carrying  on  a  most  efficient  campaign 
is  given  credit  for  its  part  in  educating  the 
consuming  public  in  the  value  of  milk  in 
the  diet. 

In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Dairy  Council  the  enlarged 
scope  and  field  of  its  activities  was  stressed. 
In  addition  to  its  educational  work 
among  consumers  the  Council  has  done 
an  outstanding  piece  of  work  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  milk  produced  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 
Through  this  work  it  is  believed  that  the 
public  when  supplied  with  milk  of  good 
quality,  a  high  grade  of  flavor  and  sani- 


December  Milk  Prices 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 

Milk  shipped  to  co-operating 
buyers  during  December,  1929, 
will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  delivered 
Philadelphia,  will,  subject  to 
market  conditions,  be  $3.54  per 
hundred  pounds  or  7.6  cents  per 
quart. 

The  price  of  milk  delivered  at 
receiving  stations  in  the  51-60 
mile  zone,  three  per  cent  butter- 
fat  content,  during  December, 
1929,  will,  subject  to  market 
conditions,  be  $2.96  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  varia- 
tions at  other  mileage  points. 

The  same  basic  averages  as 
applied  in  November,  1929,  will 
apply  in   December,   1929. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for 
by  co-operating  buyers  on  the 
average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus 
20  per  cent,  for  the  month. 


Penn  State  Students 
Make  Marketing 

Inspection  Trip 

Thirty-six  students,  members  of  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Marketing  classes  in 
Agricultural  Economics,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  made  a  three  day's  tour  of 
inspection  of  marketing  methods  and 
conditions  in  the  Philadelphia  district  on 
November  7-8-9.  1929.  Accompanying 
the  group  were  Professors  J.  E.  McCard 
and  F.  F.  Lenninger  of  Penn  State  College. 
H.  A.  I  lanemann.  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Hon.  R  G.  Dressier,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  group  visited  different  Philadel- 
phia terminal  markets,  various  milk 
distributing  and  ice  cream  manufacturing 
plants,  meat  packing  plants,  grain  eleva- 
tors, wool  warehouses,  etc.,  etc. 

Inter-State  Association  Visited 
The  milk  marketing  methods  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
were  also  studied  and  at  a  meeting  held 
in  its  offices  brief  addresses  were  made  by 
H.  D.  Allebach.  president;  R.  W.  Bald- 
erston,  its  secretary,  and  by  the  following 
departmental  heads:  C.  I.  Cohee.  Quality 
Control  Dept.  of  the  Dairy  Council; 
F.  M.  Twining,  F-'ield  and  Test  Depart- 
ment: Frederick  Shangle.  Vice  President, 
and  R.  F.  Brinton.  treasurer,  of  the  Inter- 
State.  A.  A.  Miller,  Editor  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review,  also  made  a  brief 
address. 


Market  conditions  have  improved  a  lit- 
tle during  the  past  month,  yet  there  is 
quite  a  bit  more  milk  being  produced  this 
year  by  the  same  number  of  farmers,  than 
there  was  last  year  at  this  time.  This  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  favorable  weather 
conditions  and  partly  also  to  the  increase 
in  the  orice  oaid  for  milk.  I  want  to  warn 
you  again  not  to  increase  your  production 
too  much,  becau.se,  if  you  do,  we  will  flood 
the  market  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  have  some 
reaction  on  the  price. 

The  holdings  of  butter  in  cold  storage 
are  the  highest  at  present  that  they  have 
been  for  the  last  five  years,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  the  five-year  average. 
Our  price  of  butter  during  October  was 
the  lowest  that  it  has  been  during  that 
period.  This,  in  itself,  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  producers  that  we  are  over-supply- 
ing the  market  with  dairy  products,  as 
well  as  having  a  surplus  of  milk  in  our 
own  market. 

In  addition  to  this  our  increase  in  the 
production  of  milk  during  October  was 
14'  '2%  over  that  of  September  of  this  year 
and  I  lH%  over  Oct.  of  last  year,  which 
also  should  be  a  warning  to  our  producers 
that   they  are  overdoing   the  thing. 

We  hope  that,  having  received  this  in- 
formation, our  producers  will  be  very 
careful  in  their  production  during  the 
next  few  months. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  the  larg- 
est one  ever  held  by  the  organization.  In 
addition  to  this  we  think  the  feeling  and 
attitude  of  the  delegates  and  members  to- 
ward the  operation  and  development  was 
more  cooperative  than  ever  before.  This 
in  itself  points  out  that  the  producers  of 
this  territory  realize  the  importance  of 
this  organization  and  what  its  officers  are 
doing  for  its  members. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
was  the  largest  ever  held,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 850  people  present.  The  pro- 
gram was  of  a  high  type  all  the  way 
through  and  we  were  certainly  fortunate, 
during  the  day  and  at  the  banquet,  to 
have  with  us  men  like  1  larry  I  lartke. 
President  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation;  lion.  W.  F. 
Schilling,  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  and  Dr.  T.  B.  Appel,  Secretary  of 
Mealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

November  Milk  Prices 
Fluid  milk  prices  for  November  under 
the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  will  be  paid 
for  by  cooperating  dealers  on  the  follow- 
ing basis. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  is 
quoted  at  $3.54  per  hundred  pounds  or 
7.6  cents  per  quart. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  51  to  60  mile  zone,  for 
October,  is  quoted  at  $2.%  per  hundred 


pounds.  The  usual  butterfat  differentials 
and  freight  rate  variations,  applying  to 
other  mileage  zones  in  the  territory  are 
shown  by  quotations  on  f-'age  5  of  this 
issue  of  The  Milk  Proouckks'  Review. 
The  price  of  "A"  milk  under  the  usual 
butterfat  variations  and  prices  in  the 
different  mileage  zones  in  the  territory  and 
at  "A"  stations  for  November  are  quoted 
on  page  5  of  this  issue  of  The  Milk 
Producers'  Review. 

Surplus   Milk 
The  price  of  Class   I    surplus   milk   for 
Novemlier,  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent,  f.   o.    b.    Philadelphia    is  quoted   at 
$2.20  per   100  pounds,  or  4.75  cents  per 
quart.    The  price  of  Class  I  Surplus  Milk, 
of  the  same  butterfat  content,  at  receiving 
stations  is  quoted  at  $1 .63  per  l(X)  pounds. 
November  Butter  Prices 
The   past   month   was   marked   by    the 
most    radical    price   declines   which    have 
occurred   in    November   for   many   years. 
In  1920  and  in  1921,  butter  markets  broke 
sharply  in  November,  but  under  circum- 
stances  so   entirely   different    from    those 
influencing  this  years'  declines  that  they 
are  not  comparable.    During  both  of  these 
earlier  years  markets  were  becoming  ad- 
justed to  post  war  levels. 

Part  of  the  November,  1929,  slump  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  market  senti 
ment,  but  there  were  other  fundamental 
influences  which  contributed  to  the  changes 
which  took  place.  The  recent  stock  mar 
ket  declines  no  doubt  had  an  influence  on 
butter  markets  as  the  market  registered 
almost  daily  declines.  After  the  first 
series  of  breaks,  which  covered  about  a 
week,  there  was  a  temporary  reaction  but 
this  was  later  followed  by  later  declines. 
While  there  was  some  favorable  reaction 
toward  the  close  of  the  month,  the  market 
still  lacked  strength. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  supplies 
of  butter  are  heavy  and  fully  ample. 
Storage  stocks  have  been  considerably 
above  the  average.  A  total  stock  of  1  38.- 
324,000  pounds  are  reported  in  storage, 
this  represents  an  increase  of  33,000,000 
pounds  over  that  of  one  year  ago  and 
about  25,000,000  pounds  above  the  No- 
vember five-year  average.  Storage  move- 
ment in  the  the  principal  markets  since  the 
first  of  the  month  suggest  the  possibility 
of  a  greater  surplus  in  December. 

Prices  of  butter.  New  York  City,  solid 
pack,  on  which  the  surplus  price  of  milk 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  is 
based,  opened  the  month  at  44'/2  cents. 
There  was  almost  a  steady  decline  until 
mid  month  when  40'/:  cents  per  pound  was 
quoted.  During  the  last  half  of  the  month 
there  was  a  gradual  upturn  in  prices  which 
at  the  end  of  the  month  touched  43  cents. 
The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  surplus  price  for  November  was  com 
puted  was  .4284  per  pound. 


Balderston 

Made  Manager 

of  the 

National    Dairy   Council 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  advised  that 
Robert  W.  Balderston.  secretary  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
and  executive  secretary  of  thePhiladelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  has  been  chosen 
manager  of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
succeeding  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson. 


NOVEMBER 

BUTTER 

PRICES 

Philadelphia     New  Yo 

k 

Chicago 

1 

451/2 

44i,i 

42 

2 

451/i 

441/i 

42 

4 

45'/, 

441/2 

42 

5 

45 

44 '4 

41!^ 

7 

441/2 

431/2 

8 

441/2 

431/2 

4IV2 

9 

44 

4J 

41 

II 

4» 

42 

40'A 
40,4 

12 

42 

41 

1) 

411/2 

401 /i 

40 

14 

42 

41 

40 

15 

42 

41 

40 

16 

411/2 

18 

42 

19 

41 

42 

401/2 

20 

4»'/« 

421,2 

401/2 

21 

4J1/2 

42V2 

411/2 

Zi 

44 

43 

42 

21 

441/2 

4V/2 

42 

2'> 

44 

43 

42 

26 

44 

43 

42 

27 

4?y4 

42  '4 

42 

29 

44 

43 

411/2 

30 

44 

43 

42 

iNxr.R-.^TATK  mil;:  pnoDucEriS'  as^'^ciatiok 

PHILADijI  P.:i'l  PRir^.':.3   in  oJfoet  for  -f-ho  Vao^'th  of  I^ocojnbur  . 

a?-.b,jjc'o  to  "'.-ii  -"{.7 ''•''^^'i>""Vor   wrrr'-nt-d  ty  -lar^cot  co:iai'':inns, 

Thjso  qv.o-crtx'-n.s  ar-   bc.so-;  on  3^'  butt.rf-.t  idllv  ini  a  differen- 
tial of  4  conts  for  c  :_3h   b.^nfch  point  and  Z  cuts   for   oach  half   conth  point 
up  or  dovm, 

Thir:   p^ic.    lint   is   is.iuoi  with  thj   undc^rst incling,  tV.at    it    is  not 
to  prrduccr^  and  that  al3   buyers   us^n^i  :t  cis  a   o"  sis  cf  p-'.yinonb  t'l  producers 
sh.-ill   in  additi'^n  th'^ro'-'*  inr  Itu    the    x'rllc-'<ir£;  conr,ri'bucAcn.>  a-^.a  pay..ion":s, 

(1)  To  th(j  Philadelphia  Tnt<u-otat  ,  Di.iry  Council   ?i/  per  hun- 
dred poMTids    (16^   quarts)   of  all  miiJc  hox^zht  from  ony  Pi-rducoi-  at  price 
list>;d  hereon, 

(2)  To  th';    Intor-Stato  i^iilc  Producers'    -V^sociation  2/.  per  hun- 
dred pounds    (4G^;  quarts)   of  all   mill;  bought  i^rci  niojnbors  of  said  ar,socia- 
tion, 

(3)  To  thvj  Philadolphia  Intc.r-Stato  Dairy  'Council  2^  por  hun- 
dred pounds    (46^-  quarts)   of  all  milk  bought  from  othor  producers   at   prico 
listed  liorjon, 

Thj  funds   so  dorivod  arc  to   be  us:;d  by  the  recipients  for   ir> 
proving  standards  of  quality  in  production  and  disbribution  of  milk  in  the 
Philad,3lphia  Milk  Sh>-d;   for   iuprovomcnt  oiid  stabilization  of  markets  and  for 
an  odncational   caiapaign  advortisirg  tho  food  valito  of  dairy  proJaicts, 
Avor-rgc 

Basic  price  for  ^jcoaitxjr, 

T..st  Qv-autity 


r^::r    Cent  • 


per  100 :; 


0, 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 

3,25 
3.3 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.65 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.P 

3,85 

3.S 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4,3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4,5 

1.55 

4.5 

4,65 

4,7 

4,75 

4.P 

4,?5 

4,9 

4.95 

5. 


0.46 
3.48 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
w  ,56 
3.^6 
0.60 
3.52 
3.^54 
3.o6 
3.68 
3.70 
3.72 
3.74 
5.76 
3.78 
3.80 
3.82 
3.84 
3.86 
3.88 
3.90 
3.92 
3.94 
3.96 
3.9r, 

4,00 
4.02 
4.04 
4.06 
4.08 
4.10 
4.i2 
4.14 
4,16 
4.18 
4.20 
4.22 
4,24 


Price 

per 

qt. 


V.40 

7.45 

7.50 

7.50 

7,55 

7,60 

7,65 

7,70 

7.75 

7,30 

7,80 

7,85 

7,90 

7,95 

8, 

8,05 

8,1 

8.1 

8.15 

e.2 

P. 25 
P. 3 

8.35 
6.40 
6.40 
8.45 
8,50 

8.60 

8.«5 

8.70 

8,70 

8.75 

8.60 

8,85 

P,9 

8.95 

9, 

9,05 

9.05 

9.] 


SPdCIAI,   nOTICEI 


Under  a-^ro  .i.ient  n'ith   coopor- 
(xtir.'Z   buye-s,   tY  :   rric  )   c.^'rcii 
upon  for  p  lya.  ;nt  to   producers 
for  Pocjratjr  1929  milk,  v.hich 
involvci  t./o   Jifforont  prices^ 
ouo  upplyiiic  f<^r  ^ho  first  19 
days   r  t  tho  eld  price  and  that 
applying  for  t].c  last  12   duys, 
at  a  lO'Vur  La."ic  price,   haa  b'^on 
calculated   into   an  average  basic 
pricj  for  tho  whxie  month's   nhip- 
m..nt  and  payment j  v/ill  be  made 
on  thnt  basis,   au   quoted   hc^re- 
with,    by  the  various   cocporating 
buyers. 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Dir'.cto.'r- 


Tenth  Floor,   Flint   Bid-., 

Philo-delphia,   P<a, 

Issui^d  December  28tli,    l^T  .9 


:^ 


/  f^ 


•  .'>/' 


A^r. 


/.    J    ( 


\. 
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IlITER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCE'^3'   ASSOCIATION 
RECEIVIIIG  IJTATIOII  P.^ICJS   in  offnrt  for  month  of  ^ecember. 
Subject  to   change  wnr never  warrarted  by  marKct  conditions. 
These   quotations  are  based  on  3-^  butterfat  milk  with  u  differ- 
ential of  4  cents  for  oach  tenth  point  and  2   cents  for  each  half  tenth  point 
up  or  down,   and  are  for  all  railroad  points.      (Inland  stations  carry  differ- 
entials  subject  to   loca?.  arrange-nents. ) 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net 
to  producers  and  that  all  buyers  using  it  ps  n  un.sir  of  payment  to  producers 
shall   m  addition  thereto  make  the  folic-ying  contributions  and  payaents. 

(1)   To  tho  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council   2/  per  hun- 
dred pounds    (46-2-  quarts)   of  all  milk  bought  from  any  producer  at  price   listed 
hereon,  * 

,      ,  (2)   To  the   Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Association  Ze^  per  hun- 

dred pounds   (4C^-  quxrts)   of  all  milk  bought  from  members   of  said  association. 
-     ^  Z"^}  To  the  Philadelphia  Intor-Stato  Dairy  Council  2/  per  hun- 

dred pounds   (46t  quarts)   of  all  milk  Ihought  from  other  producers  at  price 
-.istod  hereon,  *^ 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to   bo  used  by  the  recipients  for   im- 
ll'!V^\^t't'^'^'^'"^^  °^   quality  in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shcdj   for  iir.provonont  and  stabilization  of  markets  and 
for  an  educational   campaign  advertising;  the  food  vaDuo  of  dairy  products. 
Average 
Basic  price  for  Docombcr . 

ii.j.sic   quantity 
Miles  Freight  z-ato  Price 

Z%  milk 


i  to  1(5 

inc. 

.268 

552.94 

7- 

11   to  20 

It 

.283 

2.93 

21  to   30 

II 

.303 

2.91 

31  to  40 

tt 

.313 

2.90 

41  to   50 

« 

•  o33 

2.88 

£1   to   60 

II 

.343 

2.87 

61  to   70 

II 

.364 

2.85 

71  tn   80 

fi 

,574 

2.84 

81  to   90 

ti 

.389 

2.82 

91  to   100 

It 

.399 

2.81 

ICl  to   110 

It 

.414 

2.80 

111  to  120 

It 

,424 

2.79 

121  to  130 

II 

.434 

2.78 

131  to  140 

tt 

.450 

2.76 

141  to  150 

It 

.460 

2,75             ! 

in  to   160 

II 

.475 

2.74             J 

161  to  170 

w 

.480 

2.73             ! 

171  to  180 

II 

.490 

2,72             J 

'.61  to   190 

It 

.505 

2.71             . 

191  to   200 

It 

.510 

2.70            : 

COl  to  210 

II 

,520 

2.«9            : 

211  to   220 

It 

.535 

2.68            : 

221  to  230 

tt 

.540 

2.67            : 

231  to   240 

tt 

.550 

2.66             : 

241  to  2 GO 

II 

.556 

2.65            J 

251  to  260 

It 

.566 

2.64            . 

261  to  270 

tt 

.576 

2.63             : 

271  to  280 

It 

.581 

2.63 

281  to   290 

It 

.596 

2 .01            ! 

291  to  300 

It 

.600 

2.61             : 

SPECIAI.  NOTICE! 

Under  agroonont  with  cooper- 
ating buyers,   tho  price  agreed 
up-jn  for  payment  ro   prodi'cors 
for  Do-combor  ly£9  riih,  v.hich 
involved  tvro  dlfforont  prices, 
oao-anplyiiig  fni    the  firat  19 
days   c.t  the   old' pric-j   a:id  that 
applying  for  the   last   12  days, 
at  a  lower  basic  price,  has   boon- 
calculatod   into  an  average  baa:c 
pricj  for  the  v/holo  month's 
shipnont  and  payments  will    bo 
made  on  that   b-isis,   as   quoted 
horjwith,    by  the  various  ccop- 
oruting  buyers. 


Tenth  Floor,  Flint  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,   Ponna, 
Issued  Docomber  28th,   1929. 


President, 


Secretary. 


Thr  basic:  priir.  (|U<ite<l  below  f<ir  November.  \'W),  in  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the 
average  basic  (|iiantity  cstabliBlicrl  by  eat  b  prixluier  I  or  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount, 
the  surplus  prue.  iiuoted  liebiw  for  the  iiHinth  of  Novemlier.   1929.  is  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  lie  panl  for  uiufrr  one  c  lassifKation.  (^lass  I.  representee!  by  the  amount  of  milk 
in  excess  of  the  basic  averat{e.  which  will  lie  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  basis  of  92  score 
butter,  solid  pack.  New   Yoik  City,  plus  20  per  cent. 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS*  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  an<l  that  all  buyers 
using  it  as  a  basis  of   payment   to  priwlucers.  shall  in  addition   thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  2c  per  100  pounds  (461/^  quarts)  of  all  milk 
Durchased  from  any  prcMlucer  at  prices  listed  hereon.  ...,,■ 

(2)  lo  tlie  Inler-.llate  JVIilk  friKlucers  Association,  ic  per  iou  pounds  (lOVl  quaris)  oi  an  mii« 
bought  from  meriiliers  of  sauf  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-.State  Dairy  Council.  2c  per  100  pound.  (46'/^  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  other  prinlucers  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  ilerived  are  to  tie  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  stamlards  of  quality  in  production 
•nd  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  market 
and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 

BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Station. 
November.    1929 
Quotation,     are     at      railroad      jMiints.         Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrange- 
ments. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and     receiving    station 
charges 


BASIC  PRICE 

November,    1929 

F.   O. 

B.   Philadelphia 

Grade 

B   Market    Milk 

Te.t 

Per 

Price 

Per  Cent 

100  lbs. 

Per  Qt. 

J. 

$1   54 

7  6 

3.0i 

3.56 

7  65 

3.1 

3.58 

7.7 

3.15 

3.60 

7.75 

3.2 

3  62 

7.6 

3.25 

3.64 

7.8 

3.3 

3.66 

7  85 

3.35 

3  68 

7.9 

3.4 

3  70 

7.95 

3.45 

3  73 

8. 

3.5 

3  74 

8  05 

3.55 

3  76 

HI 

3.6 

3.78 

8   1 

3.65 

3  80 

8  15 

3.7 

3.82 

8  2 

3.75 

3  84 

8  25 

3.8 

3  86 

8  3 

3,85 

3.86 

8  35 

3  9 

3.90 

8  4 

3.95 

3  92 

8  4 

4. 

3.94 

8  45 

4.05 

3  96 

8  5 

4.1 

3. 98 

8.55 

4.15 

4  00 

8.6 

4.2 

4  02 

8.6) 

4.25 

4.04 

8.7 

4.3 

4  l>6 

8  7 

4.35 

4  ((8 

8.75 

4.4 

4    10 

6  8 

4.45 

4.12 

8  85 

4.5 

4.14 

8.9 

4  55 

4    16 

8.95 

4  6 

4.IH 

9. 

4  65 

4  20 

9.05 

4.7 

4  22 

9.05 

4.75 

4  24 

9  1 

4.8 

4   26 

9   15 

4.85 

4  28 

9  2 

4.9 

4    )0 

9.25 

4.95 

4  32 

9.3 

5. 

4.34 

9  35 

When 

milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f. 

o.  b.  Phil 

delphia 

s  8',,  ^   cell 

s   per  c]uart. 

Ml  I. EX 


NOVEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.   O.   B.    Philadelphia 


lest 

Per  tent. 

Per   KK)  Lbs. 

Per  Qua 

3. 

$2    20 

4.75 

3.05 

2  21 

4.75 

i.i 

2  24 

4  8 

3.1) 

2  26 

4  85 

12 

2  28 

4.9 

3  25 

2   »0 

4  95 

3.3 

2M 

5. 

3  35 

2   34 

5  05 

3.4 

2  36 

5  05 

3   45 

2  36 

5.1 

3   5 

2  40 

5   15 

3  55 

2  42 

5  2 

3  6 

2  44 

5  25 

3.65 

2  46 

5   3 

3  7 

2  48 

5   35 

3.75 

2  50 

5  4 

3  8 

2  52 

5  4 

3  85 

2  54 

5  45 

3  9 

2  56 

5.5 

3  95 

2  58 

5  55 

4 

2  60 

5  6 

4  05 

2  62 

5  65 

4   1 

2  64 

5.7 

4   15 

2  66 

5  7 

4  2 

2  68 

5  75 

4  25 

2  70 

5  8 

4  3 

2  72 

5  85 

4  35 

2  74 

5  9 

4  4 

2  76 

5  95 

4  45 

2  78 

6. 

4   5 

2  80 

6. 

4  55 

2  82 

6.05 

4  6 

2  84 

6.1 

4  65 

2  86 

6  15 

4   7 

2.88 

6  2 

4   75 

2  90 

6  25 

4  8 

2  92 

6  3 

4  85 

2  94 

6  3 

4  9 

2  96 

6. 35 

4  95 

2  98 

6  4 

5 

»  00 

6  45 

MONTHLY    SURPLUS   PRICES 
4%   At   All   Receiving  Station. 


1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


Class  I 


26 
36 
31 

15 
15 
06 
00 
05 
17 


Cl.ASS    I  I 

1  .88 
1.96 
1.92 


79 
1.79 
I    71 


2.03 


10  i 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 


1  to 
II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
HI  to 
91  to  100 

101  to  no 

111  to  1 20 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  lo  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  IW 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to26t) 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


cl. 


Freight  Rates 
.268 
.283 
.303 
.31) 
.333 
.34) 
.)64 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
566 
.576 
.581 
5% 
.6<K) 


Price 

3%  Milk 

$3.04 


02 
.00 
2.99 
2.97 
2  96 
2.94 


93 
2.92 
2  91 
2. 89 
2.88 
2.87 


66 


2  65 
2.63 
2.63 


82 
80 


2.80 


79 
77 
77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
73 
71 
71 


CLASS  I 

NOVEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 

At  All  Receiving  Station* 


St  Per 
3. 


Cent. 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 
3.45 
3.5 

55 

6 

65 


Per  100  I. bi. 
$1  63 
I  65 
I  67 
1.69 
1.71 
I 


7 

75 

6 

65 

9 

95 

05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

) 

35 

4 


73 
75 
77 
1.79 
1.81 
1  83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 

1  97 
1.99 

2  01 
2  03 
2  05 
2  07 
2  09 
2  11 
2  13 


15 
17 
19 


4.45 
4  5 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
J. 


55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


2.21 
2  23 
2.25 
2.27 


29 
31 
33 
35 
37 
39 
41 
43 


Nov.,  1929,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

riie  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  siven  butterfat  content  and  bacterid  count  at  any 
"A"  tnilk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  addini;  to  tlie  bnse  price  per  100  lbs. 
for  3.50%  B.I-.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  1,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  li. 

Table   I     Base  Prices  at  "A"   Milk  Delivery  Points 


Mininiurii  Hutterfut 
Delivery  Point  Test  Kequiremenl  in     Base  Price  of  3.50% 

NAMK  Of-"  Location   in    Mileane        1  Irfec t  at  I  )elivery  Milk  per   100  lb». 

DKLIVI.KY    POINI  /.one  from  I'hila.  Point 

Phila.   Terminal   Market  Per  C;eiit 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.H.  4(M)  $3    74 

31  St  and  Chestnut F.O.H.  4.00  3.74 

H.Mw.nl),,,,,,               .,«»«►              I'O.B.  4.00  3.74 

Breuninger-Dairies .'. .                 F.O.H.  4.tX)  > . /4 

Other  Terminal   Market.  ,    _^ 

Camden.  N.J F.O.H.  4     X)  3.74 

Audubon.  N.J F.O.H.  4  00  3.74 

Norristown.  Pa F.  O.  B.  less     9  els.  4  00  3.65 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.  B.  less  30  cts.  4.00  3.44 

Receiving  Station.  ,    ,„  «    ■•• 

Anselina.Pa 4 1      50  3.60  3.17 

Bedford.  Pa 261    270  3  80  2.93 

Boyertown.  Pa 51      60  3   60  3.16 

Br.dgeton.  N.  J 31-40  3    70  3.74 

Byers.  Pa 41      50  4)0  3.17 

Curryville.  Pa 261    270  3.5  2.W 

Goshen.  Pa 51      60  3.50  3.04 

Huntingdon.  Pa 201210  3.70  2.99 

Kelton.Pa 51-60  350  3.6 

Kimberton.P. 41      50  4.20  3.17 

Landenberg.  Pa 41      50  )60  3.17 

Mercersbu^g.  Pa IHl     190  )H0  3.00 

Nassau.Del. HI    140  ).70  3.06 

Oxford.  Pa.' 51-60  3    50  3.6 

Palm.  Pa 51-60  360  3.6 

RedHill.Pa 51-60  )  60  3.6 

Ringoes,  N.  J 51-60  4  2  3.6 

RusLland.  Pa 3-40  4   20  3.9 

Stockton.N.J 41-50  4   2  3.7 

Toughkenamon,  Pa 41      50  )50  3.17 

Waynesboro.  Pa 181190  )80  3.00 

Williamsburg.  Pa 221    2)0  3.70  2.97 

Yerkes.Pa       31-  40  )   6  3.    9 

Zieglersville.  Pa 41      50  3.60  3.17 

l.t  Surplus  Price FOB.  Phila.  4  00  2.¥i 

2nd  Sulplus  Price F.O.B.  Phila  4  00  B 

l.t  Surplus  Price FOB.  All  Rec.  Sla.                           A  I .» 

2nd  Surplus  Price F.O.B.  All  Kec.  Sta.                           A  B 

•Based  on  Oxford.  Pa.  less  12  cents  per  KM)  lbs.         .,        ,       „     .     . .  „                .„  c.- 
A     Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  station. 
B      2nd  Surplus  Prices  not  in  effect  during  November,   1929. 


Table  II     Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Butterfat 

Te.t 
Per  Cent 


Premium  lor  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50-^ 


iTotal  combined  payment  lor  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonu.  above   baw  price  per    100  lb.,  (oi   3.50%    B.F.   milk. 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


1928 
July 

August 

Seplrmbcr 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

Ajjril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septeml>er 

October 

November 


3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  Phila.  station  50  mile 

Per  C'wt.        Quarts       zone  [>er  cwt. 
7.1  2    71 

7.1  2  71 

7.1  2  71 

7   1  2.71 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


7   1 
7.1 


3.50 

3.55 

3.60 

3.65 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.05 

4.10 

4.15 

4.20 

4.25 

4.30 

4.35 

4.40 

4.45 

4.50 

4.55 

4.60 

4.65 

4.70 

4.75 

4.80 

4.85 

4.90 

4.95 

5.00 

5.05 

5.10 

5.15 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.50 

5.55 

S.60 

5.6S 

S.70 

5.75 

5.80 

S.8S 

S.M 

S.9S 

6.00 


If  Bacteria 
Premium 
is  Made 


.00 

0) 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.72 

.76 

.80 

.84 

.88 

.92 

.96 

1.00 

1.04 

1.08 

1    12 

1    16 

1    20 

1    24 

1    28 

1    )2 

1    )6 

1   40 

1.44 

1.48 

1    52 

1    56 

1.60 

1    64 

1   68 

1    72 

1.76 

1.80 

If  Bacteria 

Premium 
is  Not  Made 

.00 

.02 

.04 

.06 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.22 

.24 
26 

.28 

.30 

.32 

.34 

.36 

.)8 

.40 

.42 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.50 

.52 

.54 

.56 

.58 

.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
86 
88 
.90 
92 
.94 
.96 
.98 

I   00 


Cl.ASS  OP  Bacteria   Requirement 
(See  note  I  for  definition  of  each  class  of  bacteria  reijuirement) 


I 

.40 
43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.97 

I   00 

1    04 

1    08 

I    12 

1    16 

1    20 

I    24 

1 


28 
1)2 
1  )6 
1  40 
1  44 
1.48 
I  52 
I  56 
I  60 
I  64 
1  68 
1  72 
1  76 
I  HO 
I  H4 
I  H8 
1    92 

1  96 

2  00 
2  04 
2  08 
2  12 
2  l6 
2  2o 


II 

.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

85 

89 

.93 

.97 

1.01 

I   05 

1.09 


13 
17 


1.21 
1  25 
1  29 
1  )) 
1  )7 
I  41 
I  45 
I  49 
I  5) 
I  57 
1  61 
I  65 
I  69 
17) 


III 

.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.9) 

.97 

I    01 

1.05 

1.09 

1.13 

I    17 

1    21 

I    25 

I    29 

I 


IV 


1  77 
1  81 
I  85 
1  89 
1   93 

1  97 
2.01 

2  05 


)) 
37 
I  41 
1.45 
I  49 
I  53 
I  57 
I  61 
I  65 
I  69 
17) 
I  77 
I  81 
I  85 
I  89 
19) 

1  97 

2  01 
2  05 


.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.42 

.45 

.55 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.63 

.66 

.69 

.72 

75 

.79 

.83 

.87 

.91 

.95 

.99 

1.03 

1.07 

I. II 

1.15 

1    19 

1   23 

I   27 

I    31 

I    )5 

1    39 

1.43 

1    47 

I    51 

I    55 

1    59 

16) 

1   67 

1.71 

1.75 

I   79 

1.83 

1.87 

1.91 

I   95 


None 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.21 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.66 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 


3  29 
3  29 
3  41 
3  41 
)  29 
)  29 
)  29 
)  29 
)  54 
.3  .54 
3.il4 


7   )5 
7)5 


2  71 
2  71 
2  83 
2  83 


7  6 
7  6 


71 
71 
71 
71 
96 
96 


2.96 


(2)  The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cents  per  I  /lO  per  cent.  B.F.  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  bacteria 
requirements  are  met.  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  is  equal  to.  or 
higher  than  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered  In 
other  words,  no  premium  of  any  kind  except  4  cents  per  1/10  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  3.50% 
will  be  p^id  unless  the  butterfat  test  of  milk  delivered  is  above  the  minimum  buttertat  requre- 
ment  in  effect  at  the  delivery  point  where  delivered  ami  unless  the  bacteria  requirements  o| 
Class   I.   II.   Ill    or    IV   arc  met. 


(I)  Definition  of  Bacteria  Claasea  I.  II,  '  "•  'X'.  ^^.-.-o  .■..>«7  oe-itki  mct 
IF  THE  192'<  .SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MET. 
CLA.SS  I      .Ship,«rs  will  qualify  for  Class  I   bonu,  of  40  cents  ,«r   100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  I. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0    'O'"'"- 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  OIO.(MM).  ..„,;. 

Class  1 1      Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  1 1  bonus  "«"  cents  per     (K)  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  .. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  .lelivery  points  between   lOOOl     ''»'•'►''•'■ 

(2)  Hi  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  IO.(H)l    ')0.U«0. 

IF  THF   1929  SUMMER  BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  HAVE   NOT  BEEN  MET. 

"^   1"L?I1    ^"hM^^rs  wiU  quabTrior  Class  1 1 1  bonus  of  2Wents  per   100  lbs.  if  baCer.a  count  I. 
(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  *>    *^•^/■ 

^2^  nt  r«reivins  Htatton  dehvery  points  between  (I    lU.OUU.  .         ,     ,      . 

Cass  iv    ThTppefs  wtll  qualify  for  Class  IV  bonus  of  15  cent,  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  i. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  '"■0"'     '""^i^V^- 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10.001    -XI.OtHI. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN   NOVEMBER  .,  ,.     .      ,    .    ^„„„- • 
O  ASS  V      .Shipper,  will  lad  lo  ,,ual.fy  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  November  if  the  b.cteri.  count  i. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  .lelivery  points  100.001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  points  50,001  or  over. 
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Suggestions  For  the  Improvement  of  Dairy  Barns  in  the  Southeastern  Section  of  Pennsylvania 

By  M.  G.  Betts,  Architect,  and  M.  A.  R.  KELLEY,  Assistant  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


ConCiiiiicd  from  last  inoiith 


Improvement  of  Old  Barns 

Prevention  of  disease  depends  largely 
on  observance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
hygiene  prescribed  by  physicians  for  hu- 
man beings  and  applying  with  equal  force 
to  the  care  ot  animals.  1  he  prmcipal  re- 
quisites are  (I)  An  abundance  of  clean 
water,  clean  wholesome  food,  well  regu- 
lated bowels.  (2)  Fresh  air  night  and  day. 
(3)  As  much  exposure  to  sunlight  as  pos- 
sible. (4)  Avoidance  of  chilling  and  over- 
heating. (3)  Avoidance  of  crowded  quar- 
ters. 

The  primary  object  to  be  sought  in  re- 
modeling the  barns  under  consideration 
is  improvement  in  lighting,  ventilation, 
stall  floors,  and  equipment  together  with 
structural  repairs  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  building. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limited 
space  of  this  bulletin  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions in  each  of  the  bams  surveyed. 
Suggestions  of  more  or  less  general  appli- 
cation are  offered  together  with  a  few  il- 
lustrations of  remodeling  that  has  been 
done  and  from  which  others  may  obtain 
ideas  applicable  to  their  own  conditions. 
Owners  of  old  barns  can  obtain  many 
helpful  suggestions  by  visiting  nearby 
bams  that  have  been  improved,  from  bul- 
letins of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  from  literature  of  bam 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  from  manu- 
facturers of  building  materials. 


Fif.  2.  Effect  of  wall  thicknaM  on  licht 
diitribution.  (A)  Plan  of  a  window  in  a 
frama  wall,  facinjp  aouth,  •  inchas  thick 
at  tha  jamb.  (B)  Window  of  Mm*  width  in 
a  22-inch  maaonry  wall. 


Light 

Sunlight  is  a  potent  agent  in  the  pre- 
vention as  well  as  the  cure  of  disease.  It 
lowers  the  vitality  of  all  germs  and  actually 
destroys  many  kinds.  On  the  other  hand 
it  stimulates  the  growth  of  body  tissue:  its 
value  in  the  curing  of  rickets  is  well  known. 
In  the  barns  sunlight  exposes  dirt  which 
might  otherwise  be  overlooked;  it  makes 
for  warmth  and  dryness  and  reduces  the 
spoilage  of  feed;  it  expedites  the  work  as 
in  any  other  industry.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  get  too  much  light  into  these  old 
stables. 

The  principal  factors  affecting  the  na- 
tural lighting  of  stables  are  the  number, 
size  and  arrangement  of  windows,  thick- 
ness of  walls,  height  of  ceiling  and  char- 


Fi^.  3.  One-half  croai-aection  of  a  dairy 
■  table  36  feet  wide  ahowin|t  direction  of  the 
sun'a  raya  at  varioua  morning  houra  and  the 
extent  to  which  overhanninit  conatruction 
affect*  the  entrance  of  aunlifht  into  the 
■table. 


acter  of  wall  surfaces  with  respect  to  light 
reflection.    Two  commonly  used  rules  for 


determining  the  amount  of  glass  required 
are,  "four  square  feet  per  stall,"  and  "one 
square  foot  per  25  square  feet  of  floor 
space."  These  do  not  insure  adequate 
lighting  unless  the  glass  is  so  placed  as  to 
distribute  the  light  uniformly. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  effect  of  wall 
thickness  on  light  distribution.  In  A,  the 
first  of  the  morning  sun's  rays  entering 
through  the  window  strike  an  assumed  in- 


mitted  from  two  windows  placed  in  a  single 
wide  opening,  particularly  in  a  masonry 
wall  with  square  jambs,  than  when  placed 
in  two  separate  openings.  The  labor  in- 
volved is  less  since,  if  an  existing  opening 
is  enlarged  to  receive  a  new  window,  there 
is  but  one  new  masonry  jamb  to  be  built, 
whereas,  when  a  new  single  opening  is 
provided,  there  are  two  jambs  to  be  dress- 
ed, squared  and   plumbed. 


6B      Interior  of   bam  showing  new  arrangement  of  stalls,  substitution  of    two   posts 
for  one  which  interfered  with  the  stall  spacing. 


terior  wall  at  a.  As  the  sun  advances  the 
light  travels  along  the  wall  until  the  last 
of  the  afternoon  rays  strike  the  wall  at  b. 
In  B,  the  earliest  and  latest  light  rays 
strike  the  wall  at  c  and  d  respectively  if 
the  masonry  jams  are  square.  By  beveling 
the  inside  jams  the  light  distribution  on 
the  assumed  interior  wall  is  increased  to 
e  and  f,  about  equal  to  that  of  the  light 


The  number  of  hours  during  which 
direct  sunlight  will  pass  through  a  win- 
dow depends  upon  its  position  in  the  barn, 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  latitude. 
During  the  winter  months  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  will  enter  through  south 
windows.  Southeast  and  southwest  win- 
dows will  admit  71  per  cent,  and  east  and 
west  windows  2 1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 


5B  Exterior  of  a  remodeled  bam  showing  position  of  newly  installed  windows  next 
to  driveway.  A  portion  of  the  end  stone  wall  was  removed  and  frame  construction 
substituted  and  more  windows  added 


entering  through  a  window  in  a  frame 
wall.  With  the  removal  of  the  assumed 
interior  wall  the  sunlight  would  travel 
over  corresp>onding  areas  of  floor,  gutter 
and  manger  surfaces,  drying  up  moisture 
and  destroying  disease  germs.  The  same 
principle  of  distribution  applies  to  day- 
light entering  a  window  in  any  position 
and  irrespective  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  one  means  of  pro- 
viding more  sunlight  in  old  barns  with 
masonry  walls  the  jambs  of  existing  win- 
dows may  be  beveled.  Wherever  possible 
additional  windows  should  be  provided. 
The  location  will  depend  upon  the  ex- 
isting  construction. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  light  is  ad- 


sunlight   entering   south    windows   during 
this  period  of  the  year. 

The  intensity  of  the  sun's  effect  at  noon 
may  be  more  than  twice  that  at  9  a.  m. 
Overhanging  construction  shuts  out  sun- 
light during  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
it  is  of  the  greatest  value.  The  extent  to 
which  this  may  occur  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 
The  dotted,  dot  and  dash,  dash  and  solid 
lines  represent  the  direction  of  paths  or 
bands  of  direct  sunlight  which,  at  mid- 
winter in  the  latitude  of  the  region  under 
consideration  and  at  the  hours  indicated, 
would  enter  a  south  window  having  9  by 
12  inch  lights  and  placed  at  the  usual 
height  in  a  frame  wall,  provided  there 
were  no  obstruction.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  at  8  a.  m.  the  entire  window  opening 


would  receive  .sunlight  Although  this 
would  be  helpful  so  far  as  light  in  the  in- 
terior is  concerned,  the  radiant  heat  of  the 
sun  at  that  hour  would  have  little  effect. 
After  10.30  a.  m.  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
would  be  entirely  cut  off  by  the  12  foot 
overhang  indicated.  Thus  from  10.30 
a.  m.  until  after  1.30  p.  m.,  the  period 
when  they  are  of  the  greatest  benefit, 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  enter  the 
stable.  At  noon  even,  a  6  foot  overhang 
would  cut  off  one-half  of  the  sunlight  that 
normally  would  enter  the  window. 

Lowering  the  window  would  admit  more 
sunlight  but  this  would  not  be  de.'-irahle 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  light  dis- 
tribution, ventilation  in  warm  weather, 
and  risk  of  breakage. 

In  a  nunil>er  of  instances  owners  have 
materially  increased  the  amount  of  light 
admitted  to  the  stables  by  removing  the 
wall,  substituting  post  and  girder  con- 
struction, and  building  a  new  wall  with 
ample  windows  under  the  outer  wall 
of  the  overhang.  Where  space  per- 
mitted the  stalls  were  re-arrani^ed 
so  as  to  place  the  stock  as  near  as  possible 


I    Boardinq 


,>'  Board  inq 

(6ame  a*  »ide%) 


Fia.   4.      Method    of   introducin(   light    into 
table  from  above  the  mow  floor. 


to  the  windows.  In  other  instances  the 
overhang  has  been  removed.  If  an  owner 
feels  that  he  must  have  some  shelter  from 
the  weather  in  passing  from  alley  to  alley, 
a  light  shed  roof  projecting  about  six  feet 
could  be  substituted  for  the  overhang, 
but  it  should  be  placed  high  enough  not  to 
shut  off  winter  sunlight  from  the  stable. 
Wherever  possible,  small  windows  should 
be  enlarged  and  new  windows  added.  In 
some  instances  it  may  not  be  feasible  to 
install  more  than  one  or  two  new  windows 
in  the  walls  of  the  stable.  In  such  cases 
it  is  often  possible  to  provide  more  light 
by  placing  windows  in  the  walls  of  the 
mow  above  and  cutting  openings  in  the 
mow  floor  as  suggested  in  figure  4.  At 
low  outside  temperatures  the  moisture  in 
the  air  which  will  gather  in  the  pocket 
formed  by  the  window  housing  may  con- 
dense upon  surrounding  surfaces  causing 
dampness  and  rotting  of  woodwork.  To 
prevent  this  the  window  sash,  at  least 
those  on  the  north  side,  should  l>e  double 
and  the  housing  well  insulated.  A  good 
covering  of  hay  would  serve  the  purpose. 
Plate  5B  shows  how  the  lighting  was 
improved  in  another  barn  where  the  con- 
ditions were  somewhat  different.  The 
three  windows  to  be  seen  in  Plate  6B 
were  added  at  the  end  of  the  stable.  The 
long  narrow  windows  above  the  masonry, 
in  A,  were  inserted  between  the  heavy 
girders  shown  in  B.  B  shows  how  the 
light  entered  at  noon  on  an  October  day. 
Direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall  on  f.he  litter 
Continued  on  page  l£t 
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f}asl('ni  plates  f\ipn\pps*  [^xchdndt" 


Eastern  States  Seed 
Service 

In  rarrviiiu  out  the  i)ronram  for 
which  it  was  ori^iiialfd,  the  l-.ast- 
ern  States  I'armers'  Ivxchanjfe  has 
developed  the  seed  depart lueiit  into 
one  of  its  major  serviees 

The  I'Athaii^e  was  organized  to 
enable  farmers  through  co-opera- 
tive purchasin}^  of  supplies  to 
increase  the  net  income  from  their 
farm  operations. 

Actual  e.\i)erience  with  co-o|)era- 
tive  purchasing?  soon  demonstrated 
to  farmers  that  alon^  with  low 
overhead  must  j;o  proper  sclecti<tn 
of  purchased  comnuxlities  if  [)rice 
paid  by  memi)ers  and  value  re- 
ceived were  to  be  in  the  ri^lit 
balance. 

In  no  article  whicli  the  farmer 
buys  is  this  |)roper  selection  more 
important  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
field  seed.  In  no  case  is  proper 
selection  more  difficult  for  the 
individual  farmer  to  accomplish 
for  himself  working;  alone  or  easier 
to  accomi)lish  for  himself  working' 
with  a  substantial  number  of 
farmers  seeking  the  ri^;ht  seed 
throu^^h  employes  trained  to  i)er- 
forin  the  service  for  him.  The  total 
cost  of  the  individual  farmer's  seed 
purchases  is  a  small  part  of  his 
expenses.  The  return  from  the 
right  .seed  not  only  shows  a  jirotit 
over  the  cost  of  the  seed  itself,  but 
alsf)  over  the  cost  of  fittinjj  the  field 
and  harvesting  the  crop,  the  cost 
of  the  fertilizer,  the  rent  on  the 
land,  etc.  The  losses  sustained 
from  dis;ippointing  yields  turn  l<i- 
bor,  fertilizer,  and  land  rental  costs 
into  losses. 

Each  year  more  and  more  farm- 
ers recognize  the  significance  of 
their  seed  purchases  and  each  year 
more  farmers  purchase  their  field 
seeds  through  the  ICastern  States 
Farmers'  l-\changc  knowing  that 
the  seed  it  selects  and  shi[)s  them 
meets  all  of  the  strict  requirements 
which  this  farmer-owned,  c()-oi)era- 
tive  purchasing  organization  has 
established  to  protect  the  interests 
of  its  members. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  certain 
that  you  ask  the  I'.xchange  to 
obtain  and  set  aside  for  you  the 
alfalfa,  clover,  alsike,  field  peas, 
vetch,  timothy,  red  tf)p,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  etc.,  all  the  seed  you 
will  need  in  the  spring.  At  plant- 
ing time  last  year,  hundreds  of 
fanners  found  that  their  orders 
reached  the  Exchange  too  late. 
Any  old  seed  can  be  bought  any 
old  time.  But  to  fill  eleventh 
hour  orders,  the  Eastern  States 
will  distribute  only  the  seed  it 
knows  to  be  right,  and  which  has 
not  been  reserved  previously  by 
])rudent,    far-sighted    farmers. 

Write  the  office  now  for  informa- 
tion. 

J}aslem  SJoIps  fVimiPPs  |^xch(ii\(|P 

A   non-slock.    non-profit   organltatlon. 

owned  and  controlled  by   the 

Jarmert  it  seroes 

HEADQUARTERS: 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUETTS 


Annual  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary,  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'     Association, 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  Oct. 
31st,  1929. 

By  R.  W.  Balderston 
1  he  following   is   the  statement  of  our 
record  of  stock  issued  and  transfers  during 
the  past  year  as  compared  with  the  record 
for  the  previous  year: 

STOCK  RECORD     1929 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  Oct.  31,  1929 

Number  Share* 

Stock  Certificates  issued 

(gross) 1156     830  8 

Transfers  of  stock 65       64  0 

Withdrawals  from  Organiza- 
tion   7  47 

Deaths  Reported 50       44  0 

Duplicate  Certificates  issued  5  3  3 

(originals  lost) 

Net  issuance  of  new  Capital 

Stock  Certificates         .       1031      734  8 

This  record  shows  approximately  107 
more  new  members  and  approximately 
22%  more  shares  of  stock  signed  up  than 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31st, 
1928.  The  gross  number  of  stockholders 
as  of  the  closing  of  the  transfer  books 
previous  to  this  meeting  is  reported  as 
27,131. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  292  locals 
of  the  association,  or  five  more  than  one 
year  ago.  We  are  making  an  effort  to 
consolidate  locals  for  greater  efficiency  and 
greater  local  interest.  It  is  hoped  during 
the  next  year  that  this  may  progress 
to  the  point,  in  sections  where  in- 
sulhcient  memliership  or  changed  market 
conditions  make  it  difficult  to  continue  to 
hold  regular  meetings  of  locals,  at  least 
once  or  more  times  a  year,  the  members 
may  be  attached  to  active  locals  nearby. 
Some  of  our  locals  have  been  quite  active 
during  the  past  year,  holding  four  or  more 
meetings.  Some  of  the  best  programs  at 
these  meetings  and  the  ones  which  sustain 
local  interest  most  fully  are  those  where 
local  speakers  discuss  problems  of  interest 
to  the  community,  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  local.  Still  others  enjoy  pro- 
grams of  an  entertaining  nature  as  well  as 
those  for  strict  business  purposes.  The 
central  ofhce  has  cooperated  with  many 
in  carrying  out  projects  of  this  kind. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of 
Directors  have  held  six  meetinl!^'  with  an 
average  attendance  of  97%.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  have  held  meetings  at 
intervals  with  an  average  attendance  of 
%%. 

The  Board  of  24  Directors,  during  the 
past  year,  has  lieen  made  up  of: — 
I  5  from  Pennsylvania 
5  from  Maryland 
3  from  New  Jersey 

1  from    Delaware 

The  tlxecutive  Committee  of  7  is  com- 
posed of :  - 

3  from  Pennsylvania 

2  from  New  Jersey 
I  from   Delaware 

I  from  Maryland 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  office  is  gradually 
developing  a  system  of  memliership  re- 
cords that,  when  fini.shed,  will  be  as  com- 
plete as  modern  office  equipment  and 
machinery  can  make  it.  Members  of  the 
association  will  be  interested  as  they  come 
to  the  city  to  visit  the  office  and  have  this 
system  explained  to  them.  Likewise,  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  devices  will 
enable  us  to  do  much  more  work  for  our 
members  with  the  same  office  force  and  to 
expedite  and  simplify  such  matters  as  the 
annual  election. 

In  preparation  for  this  annual  meeting 
125  local  meetings  were  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  the  central  office.  At 
these  meetings  168  locals  were  represented 
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III  Put  One  In   ^ 
Your  Bai-n  On    \?l;v 
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Ofrjj>L 


TRIAL 


Just  Wheel  It  In  and 
Start  Mllkini; 

I'll  put  this  4Cow  Milker  in 
your  barn  on  FREE  TRIAL. 
You  can  use  it — test  it— try  it  on 
youruwn  cows  at  our  risk  before 
you  pay  uh  a  cent.  NothinK  to 
install  —  mi  piix-  lines,  no  pul- 
satur  valves  or  vacuum  tanks. 

Milks  4  cows  all  tofjether  or  separ.itely.  The  fastest 
anil  best  milker  ever  invente<l — yet  the  cheapest 
to  buy  anfl  the  most  economiial  to  own. 

Free  Book  on  Milking 

5>end  tinlay  for  our  FREE  Ikiok  on  Milking 
that  tells  all  .-ilxiut  it.  Get  all  the  (acts — the 
whole  story  about  this  new  wonder  PORT- 
AUl.E  Milker.  Send  the  C>)upon  today. 
C]ataloK  shows  our  entire  line  of  Gas  Engine, 
Eleclnc  and  Hand  |M>wer  milkers  in  sizes  (or 
herds  o(  (>  cows  and  up. 

U»erAgenl8Wanted^;;.r,T;uuThe"^iii;"J 

tin  y<iiirfarin.  Write  for  dctaiU. 


G< 

Engine  or  j 
Electric 
Power 


' -^fMH^"^  Mi0^ 


Faster,  Better 
'  Easier  to  Clean 


Wawn  After 
FREETRIAL 


^^^mihis.  special  FREE  TRIAL  of- 
^^^^^^  fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 
an  agent  or  salesman  in  yourlocality.  So  do 
not  wait.  Here's  your  chance  to  save  money 
and  tiiid  out  what  this  amazing  new  4-Cow 
Milker  will  do  (or  you  on  FREE  TRIAL. 

ElSht  Montha  to  Par 


You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to 

keep  the  I'age  \lilker,  yn 

the  FREE  TRIAL  ann  the  balance  on  easy 


ilker,  you  pay  only  $5  after 


monthly  terms.  Send  the  coupon  below  (or 
our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  our  FREE 
milker  catalog  tfxlay. 


iBURTON  PACE  CO.,  Dept.  SOI 
I        M7  s.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

I  Send  mr  your  FKKK  IKKIK  iin  milkinK  iiiucliineH  and 
|f ull  detaiU  uf  your  f  t<^-  trial,  easy  payment  ulier.       (tSi 


I Name . 


lAddr 


ll>o  you  want  ourrrcaro  eeparator  offer?. 
I 

JWoiiM  von  likr  t.)l>.-  A  t'SKR  ,\r,KNT'. 


Discourages 

bacteria 

growth 


BACTERIA  do  not  thrive  where  cleanliness  prevails. 
Therefore,  by  keeping  everything  in  the  cowbarn 
spotless  and  fresh  with  Oakite  you  will  discourage 
bacteria  growth  and  thus  help  to  insure  the  purity  of  your 
product. 

Moreover,  daily  farm  cleaning  jobs  are  economically  and 
thoroughly  done  when  Oakite  is  used  to  remove  butter-fats, 
dried-on  milk,  grease-spots,  dirt  and  grime.  Let  us  send 
our  nearest  Service  Man  to  your  farm.  He  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  money-saving  information  on  cleaning  that  keeps 
down  bacteria  count.     A  postal  to  us  will  bring  him. 

Ojkile  Service  Mtn,  cUanlnu  ipecialUU,  art  locattJ  in  Iht 
leading  industrial  ctnttrf  oj  Ih*  United  Stales  and  Canada. 
Manufactured  onl.v  by 

Oakite  Products  Inc.,  34F  Thames  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 


.   w  ■    *«r  6<r 


Industrial  Qeaning  Materials  ^t^  Methods 


In  order  to  save  time,  in  many  instances 
where  locals  were  situated  near  each 
other,  combined  meetings  were  held.  No- 
tices of  these  were  all  sent  out  from  the 
central  office  as  part  of  the  regular  service 
which  it  extends  to  its  locals. 


Balance  Dairy  Ration 

The  amount  of  protein  necessary  in  a 
grain  mixture  for  dairy  cows  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  kind  of  hay  fed. 
With  alfalfa  hay  use  a  grain  mixture  con- 
taining alxjut  16  per  cent  of  crude  digest- 
ible protein.  If  clover  hay  is  fed  about 
20  per  cent  of  protein  is  necessary. 
Timothy  hay  requires  about  24  per  cent 
of  protein  to  balance  the  mixture  properly. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

General  Offices 
Flint  Buildinff,  Philadelphia 

A  co-operative  movement  ealaDlinherl  for 
the  discmmination  o(  information  and 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  prfxiuction  and 
dinlribution  of  dairy  products  and  their 
food  value  in  nutrition. 

Affiliated    with    the    National   Dairy 
Council 

Officers 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  President 

ILL).  Allebach.  Vice  President 

R.  W.  Balderston.  Ksecutive  Secretary 

K.  J.  Harbison,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

Departntantal  Branches 

C.     I.     Cohee,     Director    Quality     Control 

Department 
Lydia  M.  Broecker.  Nutrition  (Apartment 
Del  Rose  Mscan.  Dramatic  Department 
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The  following  table  presents  in  detail  the  prices  in  effect,  month  by  month,  during  1929,  on  the  various  classes 

of  milk.     Supplementing  Annual  Report  of  H.  D.  Allebach,  beginning  on  page  1 

Table  I 

The  Following  Table  Presents  in  Detail  the  Prices  in  Effect,  Month  by  Month,  During  1929,  on  the  Various  Classes 
OF  Milk: 

MILK  PRICES -PER  100  LBS.-^%  BUTTER  FAT 
Fiscal   Year  Ending  October  31,  1929 
Source: — Price  Lists  Issued  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 


1 

BASIC  PRICES                     1 

SURPLUS  PRICES 

Date  of 
Issue 

Period 

to  Which 

Applicable 

F.  O.  B. 
Phil  A. 

F.  O.  B. 
51-60  Mi. 

Period 

to  Which 

Applicable 

First  Surplus 

Second  Surplus 

F.  0.  B. 
Phil  A. 

F.  0.  B. 
Rec.  Sta. 

F.  O.  B. 
Phila. 

F.  O.  B. 
Rec.  Sta. 

Oct.  29,  1928 

Nov.,  1928 

$3.69 

$3.11 

.... 



Nov.  28,  1928 

Dec.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Nov.,  1928 

(a) 

(a) 

(c) 

(c) 

Dec.  28,  1928 

Jan.,  1929 

(fr) 

(ft) 

Dec.,  1928 

(a) 

(a) 

(c) 

{c) 

Jan.  28,  1929 

Feb..  1929 

3.69 

3.11 

Jan.,  1929 

$2.84 

$2.26 

$2.46 

$1.88 

Feb.  28,  1929 

Mar..  1929 

3.81 

3.23 

Feb..  1929 

2.94 

2.36 

2.54 

1.96 

Mar.  28,  1929 

Apr.,  1929 

3.81 

3.23 

Mar.,  1929 

2.89 

2.31 

2.50 

1.92 

Apr.  29,  1929 

May,  1929 

3.69 

3.11 

Apr..  1929 

2.73 

2.15 

2.36 

1.79 

May  28,  1929 

Jun.,  1929 

3.69 

3.11 

May,  1929 

2.65 

2.07 

2.30 

1.72 

Jun. 28,  1929 

Jul.,  1929 

3.69 

3.11 

Jun.,  1929 

2.63 

2.06 

2.29 

1.71 

Jul.  29,  1929 

Aug..  1929 

3.69 

3.11 

Jul.,  1929 

2.58 

2.00 

{.c) 

(c) 

Aug.  29,  1929 

Sep.,  1929 

3.94 

3.36 

Aug.,  1929 

2.63 

2.05 

(c) 

(c) 

Sep.  28,  1929 

Oct.,  1929 

3.94 

3.36 

Sep.,  1929 

2.74 

2.17 

(c) 

(c) 

Oct.  28.  1929 

Oct.  1929 

id) 

W) 

{c) 

ic) 

Note: — (a)  No  Surplus  prices  in  eflFect,  November  and  December,  1928. 

{b)  No  price  list  issued  December  28,  1928,  for  January,  1929  Basic  Milk — Price  same  as  for  December,  1928. 

ic)  Class  III  or  Second  Surplus  prices  not  in  effect  during  July,  August,  September,  October,  November  and  December. 

{d)  No  surplus  prices  in  effect  October,  1929,  by  agreement  with  Buyers  and  no  price  list  issued  October  28,  1929. 

SOURCE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 

JANUARY-OCTOBER,  1929 


December,  1929 
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Pennsylvania  produces  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  milk  used  in  the  Philadelphia 
Metropolitan  district.  The  Inter-State  territory  comprising  in  addition  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  West  Virginia  furnished  more  than  99^ 
per  cent  of  total  receipts. 


Fresh  cream  was  received  in  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  district  from  23  states. 
Wisconsin  is  the  leading  state  followed  by  Minnesota,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  in  the 
order  named.  Improvements  in  transportation  and  refrigeration  have  made  fresh 
cream  a  national  commodity. 


Philadelphia  tables  serve  butter  from  almost  every  state  east  of  the  great  plains 
area.  Minnesota  leads  by  a  large  margin.  Dairy  production  is  expanding  in  the 
Southern  States  and  small  amounts  of  Southern  butter  are  shipped  Northward. 


Wisconsin  produces  the  bulk  of  cheese  received  in  Philadelphia.  Cheese  production 
is  confined  largely  to  the  Middle  Atlantic,  Middle,  and  Central  West  States.  Butter 
and  cheese  are  national  and  international  commodities. 


COMPENSATION  and  AUTOMOBILl :  INSURANCE 


We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his  em- 
ployees. We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%. 
If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 

We  write  Insurance  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Only. 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy.  You 
can  save  money  by  giving  us  your  Compensation, 
Automobile  and  Truck  Insurance. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance.    I  estimate 

my  payroll  for  the  year  at 

Occupation  

Name  .  

Address 


Name  and  Address 

Business Garaged 

Mfg.  Name Body 

Trucks Capacity 

Serial  No Motor  No... 

P.  Liability P.  Damage 


Year 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen  &  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company 

311  Mechanics  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Table  II 

MILK  PRICKS     PER  100  LBS. -4%  BUTTER  FAT 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Fiscal   Year  Ending  October  31.  1929 

Inter-Statk  Milk  Producers'  A.ssociation,  Inc. 


MONTH 

Basic 
Prick 

I  Surplus 
Price 

II  Surplus 
Price 

Average 
Price 
All 
Milk     (a) 

November 

13.69 
3.69 

$2.96 

(c) 

$3,689 

December 

2.99 

{c) 

3.689 

January  

3.69 

2.84 

$2.46 

3.602 

February  

3.69 

2.94 

2.54 

3.637 

March 

3.81 

2  89 
2.73 

2.50 

3.704 

April 

3.81 

2  36 

3.673 

May        

3  69 

2.65 

2.63 

2.30 

3.458 

June    

3.69 

2  29 

3.482 

July 

3.69 

2.58 

(c) 

3.525 

Auffust    

3.69 

2.63 

(c) 

3.545 

September 

3.94 

2.74 

ic) 

3.804 

October 

3.94 

id) 

ic) 

3  940 

VVeightetl  Averages 
for  the  year  (b) 

3 .  755 

llQl 

2.328 

3  642 

Note: — 

(a)  VVciKhted  by  Quantities,  Sold  at  Basic,  I  Surplus  and  11  Surplus  Prices. 

(Jb)  Weighted  by  Quantities  Sold  Each  Month. 

(c)  II  Surplus  Prires  do  Not  Apply  to  Months  so  Designated. 

{d)  I  Surplus  Prices  not  in  Effect,  October,  1929. 


Table  VII! 


DETAILS  OF  WEIGHTED  PRICES  1929* 

per    100   LBS.— 4%    BUTTERFAT— F.    O.    B.    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Fiscal   Year  Ending  October  31st 


SOLD    IN    PRICE 
CLASSIFICATION 

PER   CENT   CLASS 
SALES  ARE  OF  TOTAL 

(1)  AVERAGE  PRICE 
DURING    YEAR 

VALUE  PER  100  lbs. 
TOTAL    SALES 

Basic 

First  .Surplus 

89.48 

10  13 
0.39 

$3 . 755 
2  702 
2.328 

$3 . 360 
0.273 

Second  Surplus 

0.009 

All  Milk    

100  00 

(2)  3.642 

Surplus  Combined 
First  Surolus 

10.13 
0.39 

2.702 
2.328 

0.273 

Second  Surplus 

0.009 

All  Surplus 

10.52 

(2)  2.681 

• — It  has  not  been  possible  to  complete  the  final  summary  of  entire  Inter-State 
sales  due  to  lack  of  time  between  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  date  of  the 
Annual  Meeting.  The  data  presented  in  this  table  is  therefore  subject  to  final 
revision.  It  is  based  on  final  reports  representing  approximately  80  per  cent  of 
the  annual  sales. 

(1) — Weighted  by  quantities  sold  in  each  price  classification  each  month. 

(2) — Weighted  by  annual  quantities  sold  in  each  price  classification. 


»  »  THE  STORY  OF 

FRIGIDAIRE  MILK  COOLERS 

AS  TOLD  BY  OTHERS . . . 


"Refrigeration  cost  reduced  60  percent'' 

says  Standard  Dairy  Co.,  Det  Moines,  Iowa. 

"In  a  year's  time  our  Frigidaire  milk  cooling  equip- 
ment paid  for  itself  and  left  a  NET  SAVING  OF  $1 006." 
say  Slosck  Bros.,  Ludlow,  Mass. 

"Saving  of  $439.00  a  year  in  ice  cost  alone" 

say  Sunny  View  Farm,  Lexington,  Ky. 

"We've  nt^tr  had  milk  returned  from  the  dairy  as 

it  always  leaves  here  at  a  temperature  under  bQp" 

says  Charles  Marshall,  Wcstboro,  Mass. 

What  Frisidaire  has  done  for  others  it  will 
do  For  you— SAVE  MONEY— time  and  work 
—  cool  milk  and  cream  quicker — keep 
Bacteria  count  low  —  stop  spoilage  and 
waste.  •  •  •  Frisidaire  costs  little  and  saves 
much  — so  much  that  t  practically  pays 
for  itself  as  you  pay  for  it.  •  •  •  Mail  the 
coupon  today— get  the  facts  and  figure*. 

J.  J.  POCOCK,  INC. 

1910    CHESTNUT    ST.,    PHILADELPHIA 
llllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimillllllllllll 

J.  J.  POCOCK,  INC. 

1910  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Tell  mc  how  Frigidaire  Milk  Coolint  SAVES  MONEY 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN STATE 


iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


TABLE  IX 


BASIC  AND  .SURPLUS  PR()r)lICTION-1925-1929 
By  Fiscal  Years  Ending  October  31st 


PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  SALES  AS 

Year 

Basic 

I  Surplus 

11  Surplus 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

1925 

91.63 

7.82 

0.55 

1926 

90.05 

9..S9 

0.36 

1927 

88.82 

10.84 

0.34 

1928 

86.61 

12.93 

0.46 

1929 

89.48 

10.13 

0.39 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE   PRICES 


Basic 


(Dollars) 
(I)  3. ^40 
3.. ^85 
3.690 
3.6W 
3.755 


I  Surplus     II  Surplus       Total 


(Dollars) 
(1)2.642 
2.582 
2  743 
2 .  799 
2.702 


(Dollars) 
(1)2.267 
2.077 
2.267 
2.356 
2.328 


(Dollars) 
(2)3.280 
3.304 
3.583 
3.569 
3.642 


(1) Weighted  by  quantities  sold  e.ich  month  in  respective  price  classification. 

(2)— Weighted    by   (juantities  sold   during   year  in  each   price  classification. 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Inter^State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc» 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  JOTEL,  PHILADELPHIA 
NOVEMBER  19th  md  20th,  1929 
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THIRTEENTH  ANMUAL  MEETING 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc* 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  fOTEL,  PHILADELPHIA 
NOVEMBER  19th  and  20th,  1929 
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Ladies  of  the  I.  M.  P. 


TU... 


1 


^MM'Jl 


t^u:. 


year  at  the  special  program  and  luncheon 
on  November  I9th,  for  the  visiting  ladies 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

The  guests  of  this  annual  affair  of  the 
"Inter-State"  were  drawn  from  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  territory  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  One  person  reported  that  she 
and  her  husband  had  left  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  at  three  o'clock  that 
morning  in  order  to  arrive  in  Philadelphia 
in  time  for  the  opening  meeting.  Another 
had  driven  in  on  the  preceding  afternoon 
to  be  sure  of  being  on  hand. 


A.  Meet  in  Philadelphia 

Sanatoga  Rural  School,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Boucher  de- 
scribed many  of  the  students  activities 
growing  out  of  it. 

After  this  school  had  organized  itself 
into  a  town  government  with  its  mayor 
and  various  departments  the  children  de- 
termined to  "Clean  Up"  the  school.  They 
hauled  enough  dirt  to  level  the  yard,  no 
small  undertaking.  The  health  depart- 
ment quarantined  for  colds,  and  even  the 
teacher  did^not  escape  finding  a  placard 
on  her  desk  restricting  her  from  mingling 
at  recess  with  any  of  the  children. 

Such  contrivances  for  neatness  as  a  rack 


Looking  at  the  Problems  of  the  Cooperative  Woman 


in  the  things  which  will  build  stronger  and 
better  home  life,  declared  Miss  Verna 
Elsinger  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion in  addressing  the  Ladies  Meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion on  November  19th. 

Sometimes  we  overlook  our  responsi- 
bility to  do  our  part  to  see  that  there  is 
sufficient  income  to  provide  these  things. 
While  we  do  a  large  proportion  of  the 
family  buying,  we  are  too  apt  to  look  upon 
the  selling  of  our  farm  produce  as  purely  a 
masculine  affair.  This  is  where  woman's 
part  in  cooperation  comes  in. 

Three  periods  in  farm  cooperative  his- 


Third!".  th=  •.vcrr.zn  hzz  z.  nituri' 
genius  for  organization.  She  already  runs 
the  most  complicated  organization  in  the 
world,   a  home. 

Through  our  children  we  have  a  natural 
interest  in  the  future.  This  forward-look 
is  a  contribution  which  we  can  make  in 
the  cooperative  movement.  Instead  of  the 
member-farmer  we  are  seeing  the  member- 
family.  The  organization  becomes  a 
family  affair. 

Attitudes  are  in  a  great  measure  affected 
by  the  women  of  the  household.  See  to  it 
that  the  ofhcial  papers  from  the  organiza- 
tion are  read.  In  busy  seasons,  read  them 
yourself  and  talk  it  over  with  the  fa-nily. 


LADIES'  GROUP  AT  ASSOCIATION  OFFICES 


The  meeting  this  year  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  worth- 
while of  the  sort  which  have  been  held. 

Program 

The  program  was  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Robert  F  Brinton,  Chairman.  After  an 
address  of  welcome  from  Mrs.  Brinton.  the 
following  program  was  presented:  "Well- 
ville,  the  Description  of  a  Civic  Project," 
Myra  Boucher,  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council;  "A  Demonstration  of 
School  Lunches,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Spooner, 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council; 
an  address,  "The  Co-operative  Woman," 
Miss  Verna  Elsinger,  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  a  play,  "All  in  a  Stew," 
given  by  members  of  the  Oxford  Local  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  full  report  of  the  address  given  by 
Miss  Elsinger  and  of  the  demonstration 
on  school  lunches  made  by  Mrs.  .Spooner 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  "Review." 

In  discussing  "Wellville,"  a  Dairy  Coun- 


for  overshoes  were  originated  and  built. 
A  vigorous  campaign  for  more  fruit, 
vegetables  and  milk  for  lunch  with  less 
candy  and  hot  dogs,  resulted  in  the  gro- 
cery store  across  the  way  having  for  the 
first  time  to  keep  eating  apples  in  stock. 
This  project  of  the  Sanatoga  School  was 
presented  at  the  Montgomery  County 
Teachers'  meeting  and  won  first  prize. 

"All  in  a  Stew,"  an  amusing  little  play 
of  how  a  bride  discovered  that  the  best  of 
romances  can  be  killed  in  the  kitchen  and 
so  sets  out  to  learn  the  art  of  feeding  a 
husband,  was  presented  by  the  following 
members  of  the  Oxford  Local  of  the  inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association:  Julia 
Chase  Swisher,  Harold  P.  Swisher  and 
Dora  L.  Preston. 

Following  this  play,  a  luncheon  was 
served  to  the  guests  by  the  Nutrition  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

Luncheon 

The  luncheon  which  followed  the  morn- 
ing program  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
(Continad  on  paga  14) 


tory  were  outlined  by  Miss  Elsinger.  The 
first  and  earliest  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  the  men  alone  took  responsibility 
for  the  cooperative  organization.  Then 
came  the  realization  by  the  men  of  the 
need  for  women's  interested  help.  Thtn 
women's  auxiliaries  were  formed  with 
sepal  ate  programs.  Now  we  are  reaching 
the  third  stage  when  men  and  women 
unite  in  a  single  program.  In  some  ort^ani- 
zations  the  women  are  already  out  in  the 
front  line  trenches,  even  directing  and 
molding  policies. 

There  are  definite  reasons  why  the 
woman  is  needed  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. To  begin  with,  she  has  a  fifty-fifty 
share  in  the  economic  processes,  such  as 
dairying.  If  we  are  working  along  with 
the  men  in  production,  are  we  not  con- 
cerned with  the  way  in  which  our  products 
are  sold? 

Secondly,  the  woman  is  the  spender  of 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  farm  family's  in- 
come. It  Is  she  who  decides  what  pro- 
r>ortion  is  to  be  spent  in  shoes,  stockings 
and  food. 


Get  them  out  for  the  meetings.  TThere  can- 
not be  a  successful  organization  without 
good  attendance  at  its  meetings.  On  bad 
nights  you'll  find  special  encouragement 
is  needed  to  get  everyone  out. 

Boost  the  cooperative  through  com- 
munity meetings  of  the  Grange,  the  Parent 
Teacher  Association,  and  your  women's 
club,  urged  Miss  Elsinger.  As  often  as 
possible  get  in  the  cooperative  story.  You 
doubtless  can  arrange  for  a  speaker  to 
come  out  from  the  association's  head- 
quarters, possibly  bringing  lantern  slides 
or  motion  pictures. 

You  can  do  much  towards  bringing  in 
new  members.  In  an  Ohio  coof)erative 
one  woman  went  out  after  a  membership 
canvas  by  the  men  and  brought  in  eleven 
new  members,  because  she  had  presented 
the  women's  point  of  view  to  the  women. 
Loyalty  or  disloyalty  can  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  attitude  of  the  women  in  the 
home. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  few  things 
succeed  without  a  soul,  or  in  other  words, 

(Continuad  on  paga  14) 


Packing  Lunches  for  the 
Rural  School 

Your  child's  progress  at  school  is  closely 
tied  up  with  good  food,  and  where  there  is 
no  school  cafeteria  this  involves  the  prob- 
lem of  the  lunch,  said  Mrs.  E.  B.  Spooner 
of  the  Dairy  Council  in  a  school  lunch 
demonstration  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  ladies  of  the  "Inter-State,"  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  first  point  considered  may  be  the 
lunch  container.  A  brown  paper  bag 
has  the  one  advantage  of  not  having 
to  be  brought  home,  but  on  the  other  hand 
seriously  limits  the  articles  which  may  be 
put  in  it.  A  basket  is  good  for  a  short  carry 
but  as  it  cannot  be  covered  tightly  there 
is  risk  of  the  contents  being  spilled. 

A  metal  box  is  by  far  the  ideal  container. 
If  the  regular  tin  lunch  box  fitted  with  a 
thermos  bottle,  which  may  cost  two  to 
three  dollars,  is  too  expensive  an  outlay, 
use  any  empty  tin  box  of  a  suitable  size. 
Such  a  one  might  be  decorated  gaily  with 
paint.  While  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
child  to  not  have  a  handle,  such  a  box  has 
proved  practicable.  I  lowever,  those  of  us 
who  in  our  own  childhood  have  had  to 
make  long  walks  or  an  eight-mile  ride 
everyday  to  reach  school  can  appreciate 
the  comfort  of  an  easily-carried  lunch  box. 

What  goes  into  the  lunch-box?  To  be- 
gin with,  suggested  Mrs.  Spooner,  re- 
member the  necessity  for  ease  of  prepara- 
tion at  the  busy  time  of  day  For  of 
course,  no  one  would  think  of  making 
sandwiches  the  night  before.  I  lave  a 
lunch  box  shelf  on  which  you  keep  the 
clean  box.  waxed  paper,  string  amd  your 
other  accessories.  This  will  save  frantic 
•crambling. 

Never  cut  crusts  off  from  the  bread. 
The  crust  provides  exercise  for  childhood 
teeth.  The  bread  may  be  cut  at  different 
angles  after  the  sandwich  is  made,  and 
there  are  various  kinds  of  breads  to  be 
used.  The  brown  breads  have  more  food 
value.  Be  generous  with  the  spreading  of 
butter. 

A  salad  may  be  packed  in  a  small  jar. 
A  cold  cream  jar  is  a  good  individual  size. 
One  of  the  members  of  an  Inter-State 
local  has  made  the  excellent  suggestion 
to  put  several  thicknessess  of  waxed  paper 
over  the  top  of  the  jar  before  fitting  on  the 
lid  to  prevent  danger  of  leaking. 

Napkins  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
color.  While  paper  ones  are  sanitary  and 
involve  no  laundrying.  the  nicest  lunch 
box  napkin  of  all  is  made  of  small  squares 
of  bright  Japanese  crepe  stitched  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  and 
ravelled.  These  little  napkins  may  be 
made  for  six  cents  each. 

Often  salt  is  required  in  the  lunch.  Some 
one  in  your  family  probably  has  an  old 
dental  floss  tube  which  is  admirable  for 
the  permanent  salt  container  to  be  kept 
handy  on  the  lunch  box  shelf. 

Now  for  the  menu  itself.  The  three  S's 
of  the  lunch  box  have  been  called  sand- 
wich, sweet  and  a  surprise.  To  make  this 
complete  we  must  add  a  salad,  fruit  and 
milk.  If  you  have  a  small  thermos  bottle, 
soup  or  cocoa  is  a  cold  weather  comfort. 

There  is  nothing  to  equal  a  surprise  for 
keeping  the  children  from  tiring  of  school 
box  lunches.  Someday  instead  of  cutting 
a  roll  lengthwise,  halve  it  across  the  center 
and  scoop  out  part  of  inside  bread.  Fill 
space  with  salad,  and  to  make  more  at- 
tractive top  the  half  with  a  sprig  of  parsley. 

Try  cutting  carrots  thin  and  spreading 
with  cheese,  or  cutting  them  in  thin  strips. 
Crackers  may  be  spread  with  cheese  or 
with  cinnamon,  sugar  and  butter.  Raw 
prunes  are  delicious  stuffed  with  peanut 
butter.  In  making  lettuce  sandwiches  be 
careful  to  trim  leaves  neatly 


from  Every  Cow  Every  Day 


T„ 


.HINK  OF  It  !  One  quart /ree  from  every  cow  every  day! 
Something  worth  reading  again  when  you  consider  what 
it  means  and  from  where  it  comes.  This  statement  is  in 
the  report  of  the  national  survey  of  323,801  cows  on  the 
cost  of  making  milk.  These  cows,  fed  on  all  kinds  of  feeds, 
reveal  that  Purina  Cow  Chow  makes  one  extra  quart  per 
cow  per  day  over  all  other  feeds  ,  .  .  and  at  no  extra  cost! 

Not  one  penny  extra!  You'll  be  quick  to  see  the  reason 
why  when  you  glance  at  today's  Cow  Chow  price.  It's  lowf 
Add  to  this  the  good  news  that  cows  actually  eat  less  of 
Cow  Chow  in  a  year's  time  because  it  is  all  feed.  And  still 
they  make  those  extra  quarts  of  milk  .  .  .  quarts  that  are 
free  .  .  .  clear  profit  ...  to  be  had  for  the  milking  f 

Make  this  survey  mean  more  than  interesting  reading 
.  ,  .  make  it  mean  more  money  in  your  pocket.  The  survey 
results  arc  sound  enough  to  take  advantage  of  now!  Put 
Purina  Cow  Chow  before  your  cows  and  milk  the  free 
quarts.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking! 


BARGAIN  DAY  I 

The  day  the  Checkerboard  car  rolls  into  town  .  .  .  that's 
bargain  day  I  Save  money  by  paying  cash  for  your 
feed  and  by  hauling  it  yourself  .  .  .  direct  from  the  car. 


Inter-State  Luncheon  Recipes 


Stuffed  Peppers 
(Serves    six) 
3  large  green  [>eppers 
'/2  lb.  cooked  meat 
Yl  onion 

2  tbsp.  chopped  parsley 
I  tap.  salt 

}4  tsp.  pepper 
I  c.  dry  bread  crumbs 

3  tbsp.  butter 
%  c.  tomatoes 

Cut  p>eppers  in  half  lengthwise,  remove 
seeds  and  veins  and  parboil  10  minutes 
in  salted  water.  Drain.  Chop  meat, 
onion  and  parsley  fine.  Add  seasoning, 
bread  crumbs,  tomatoes  and  melted  butter. 
Mix  thoroughly.  Fill  peppers.  Cover 
with    bread    crumbs.      Pour    hot    water 


around  then  bake  about  25  minutes,  bast- 
ing occasionally  with  butter. 

Diced  Potatoes  with  Cheese  Sauce 
(6  servings) 

Pare  and  dice  three  large  potatoes. 
Cook  30  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water. 

Cheese  Sauce: — 

I  c.  milk  2  tbsp.  flour 

I  tbsp.  butter  '/4  lb.  sharp  cheese 

Melt  butter  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Add 
flour  and  remove  from  fire.  Mix  and  add 
milk  slowly,  returning  to  fire.  Add  cheese, 
stir  frequently  to  keep  from  lumping. 
When  cheese  is  melted  and  sauce  has 
thickened,  pour  over  potatoes  and  serve 
piping  hot. 


Apple  in  Bloom  Salad 

(6  servings) 
6  small  under  ripe  cooking  apples 
'^  c.  sugar 

2  c.  water 

'/2  c.  cinnamon  candy 

'/4  lb.  Phila.  Cream  Cheese 

3  tbsp.  chopped  nuts 

1  tbsp.  chopped  green  pepper 
l/g  tsp.  salt 
Pare  and  core  apples.  Cook  sugar, 
water  and  cinnamon  candy  together  until 
sugar  dissolves.  Drop  apples  in  carefully 
and  cook  just  until  tender.  Be  careful  not 
to  over-cook.  Remove,  chill  and  stuff 
with  cheese  mixture.  Place  on  crisp  let- 
tuce leaf  and  add  I  tbsp.  of  mayonnaise 
or  cooked  dressing. 
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Plan  Now  for  a  New  and 
Bigger  Year 

IT  IS  WINTER.  A  new  ye*r  lies  ahead.  Snow  glistens  like  a  blanket  on 
the  fields,  and  underneath  lie  the  secrets  of  next  summer's  harvests.  In  the 
spring.  Nature  will  wake  the  life  in  the  soil,  but  man  will  direct  it.  Nature's 
methods  will  be  as  they  have  been  for  ages,  but  man  will  harness  them  with 
methods  that  are  ever  newer,  ever  better. 

With  the  wizardy  of  agriculture  he  is  always  improving  the  things  he  has 
done  in  America.  He  goes  on  compounding  farm  science  and  knowledge,  motive 
power  and  mechanical  equipment,  managing  his  farm-factory  with  greater  ease 
and  efficiency.  The  more  he  works  with  his  brains,  intelligently,  the  less  he 
toils  with  his  hands.  His  own  muscle  power  is  as  limited  as  it  was  in  Adam's 
time  and  the  hand  work  of  hired  hands  is  very,  very  costly.  He  puts  the  burden 
onto  unfeeling  machines — broad-capacity,  fast-working,  cost-reducing,  profit- 
making  equipment  and  power.  He  is  abreast  with  the  best  of  them  and  he 
competes  with  the  world.  He  forces  the  issue  in  farming  and  profit  comes  his 
way.  We  are  glad  to  be  identified  with  present-day  agriculture  as  dealers  in 
modem  power  and  machines.  Ask  us  to  make  helpful  machine  suggestions. 
No  obligation. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 


Philadelphia 


Balti 


imore 


Harrisburg 


Ladies  of  the  I.  M.  P.  A. 

Meet  in  Philadelphia 

(Continued  from  pafc  12) 
old  friends  to  visit  together  and  for  new 
acquaintances  to  be  formed. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  luncheon 
was  most  informal,  with  much  "visiting 
around"  by  the  ladies.  The  desks  of  the 
offices  of  the  "Inter-State"  were  attractive- 
ly decorated  with  yellow  and  black  crepe 
paper  and  candles  and  served  as  tables. 

The  luncheon  was  prepared  in  the 
kitchen  laboratory  by  the  Nutrition  De- 
partment of  the  Dairy  Council,  super- 
vised by  Miss  Dorothy  Hanly,  and  was 
served  by  the  girls  of  the  office  staff  of  the 
"Inter-State"  and  the  Dairy  Council. 

Several  unusual  dishes  were  used  in 
the  luncheon  menu  which  follows.  As 
you  may  like  to  try  the  recipes  for  these 
yourself,  they  are  given  on  page  1 3  of  this 
issue  of  the  "Review." 

Luncheon  Menu 

Stuffed  Peppers 
Diced  Potatoes  with  Cheese  Sauce 
Buttered  Spinach 
Apple  in  Bloom  Salad 
Brown   Rolls  and   Butter 
Ice  Cream  with  Chocolate  Sauce 
Milk  Cake  Coffee 


Looking  at  the  Problem  of 
the  Cooperative  Woman 

(Continued  from  page  1 2) 

without  a  spiritual  motive  to  give  it  im- 
petus. It  is  part  of  woman's  responsi- 
bility to  interpret  the  ideals  of  a  coopera- 
tive. Men  in  the  pressure  of  everyday 
work  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  is  not  for  the  dollar  alone,  but  that 
the  rural  home  may  give  its  children  every 
possible  opportunity  for  their  best  develop- 
ment. 

The  struggle  is  therefore  one  for  wide- 
awake community  churches,  community 
beauty  and  the  best  of  schools.  These  are 
the  things  which  are  the  spiritual  motives 
back  of  the  cooperative  organization.  The 
larger  and  surer  income  which  comes 
through  cooperative  marketing  is  an 
avenue  to  bigger  lives  for  farm  families. 


Keep  Farm  Accounts 

Progressive  farmers  find  that  accounts 
kept  on  their  operations  reveal  where  pro- 
fits are  made  and  losses  incurred.  Changes 
in  organization  and  operation  can  be  made 
profitably  only  when  sufficient  information 
is  available  to  justify  them.  Your  county 
agent  will  tell  you  how  to  start  your  book- 
keeping. 


Oakite  Holds 

Managers'  Meeting 

The  110  District  Managers  and  Repre- 
sentatives comprising  the  field  organiza- 
tion of  Oakite  Products,  Inc..  met  in  the 
general  offices  in  New  York  from  Novem- 
ber 20th  to  23rd,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
2 1  St  Year  Annual  Sales  Conference. 

Every  section  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  represented  by  this  organiza- 
tion, so  that  the  daily  discussions  covered 
every  conceivable  kind  of  cleaning  work. 
There  was  ample  opportunity  for  exchange 
of  ideas  on  all  subjects  relating  to  clean- 
ing. This  was  augmented  by  special 
laboratory  demonstrations  made  by  the 
office  Technical  and  Laboratory  Staff,  as 
well  as  by  those  men  who  have  made  cer- 
tain fields  their  special  study. 


Buy  certified  seed  early.      The  county 
agent  has  a  list  of  sources. 


"And  what,"  asked  the  teacher,  "is 
poetry?" 

"Poetry,"  answered  the  class  bright 
boy,  "is  chickens." 


By  R.  W. 

The  need  of  a  yard  stick  to  measure  the 
activities  of  the  Dairy  Council  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  milk,  is  apparent  to 
everyone.  We  know  that  a  great  amount 
of  effort,  time,  and  publicity  is  put  forth 
with  a  view  of  increasing  the  consumption 
of  milk—  and  unless  there  is  some  measure 
to  go  by  we  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
how  effective  the  work  of  the  Council  has 
been. 

We  are  fortunate  at  this  time  in  that 
1929  is  the  completion  of  a  five  year 
period  following  the  survey  of  consump- 
tion made  in  1924.  In  1924  it  was  ap- 
parent that  a  very  important  gain  had 
been  made  in  milk  consumption.  It  ia 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  we 
are  able  to  report  11.6%  increase  in  the 
per  capita  consumption  in  1929  over  1924. 
While  the  increase  has  not  been  nearly  so 
marked  as  was  the  case  in  the  five  years 
prior  to  1924  substantial  gains  have 
nevertheless,  been  made.  Appreciating 
as  we  do,  that  we  are  nearly  reaching  the 
saturation  point  as  we  increase  consump- 
tion, any  gains  are  very  encouraging. 

A  report  of  the  survey  just  completed 
will  be  made  at  this  meeting  by  Prof 
Lininger  of  the  Penna.  State  College,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on 
it  further  here  One  phase  of  this  survey 
deserves  special  consideration,  however, 
in  that  it  indicates  more  effective  methods 
by  which  the  Dairy  Council  work  may  be 
carried  on. 

Among  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  year  are  the  results  ob- 
tained through  salesmanship  schools  for 
milk  wagon  drivers.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-two  such  sessions  with  a  total 
attendance  of  6620  have  been  held. 
This  means  that  662  drivers  on  an 
average,  have  attended  the  entire  ten 
sessions  of  the  school.  As  a  result  of  the 
greater  knowledge  on  the  part  of  these 
salesmen,  of  the  product  which  they  are 
handling,  substantial  gains  in  sales  have 
been    made. 

The  employment  of  1  iappy  Goldsmith 
on  a  full  time  basis  by  the  Dairy  Council 
gives  us  an  effective  means  of  reaching 
the  boys  and  girls  of  I  ligh  School  age 
the  most  difficult  group  with  which  we 
come  in  contact.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  cafeteria  in  a  school  selling  1 00  extra 
bottles  of  milk  as  a  result  of  Happy's 
teachings. 

In  the  field  of  literature  we  have  dis- 
tributed during  the  past  year  1,198,  966 
individual  pieces  of  Dairy  Council  matter, 
593.610  people  have  been  reached  directly 
by  Dairy  Council  employees,  while  an 
additional  2I2.(K)0  have  been  reached  by 
Dairy  Council  films. 

In  the  field  of  Quality  Control  work  we 
find  that  there  are  over  16,000  dairies  un- 
der Dairy  Council  inipection,  approxi- 
mately 30.000  general  inspections  have 
been  made  in  the  past  yjar  and  a  total 
of  nearly  130,000  since  the  Dairy  Council 
Quality  Control  Department  was  organ- 
ized. Seventy-two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bacteria  counts  have  been 
made,  largely  of  "B"  milk  supplies.  Seven- 
teen receiving  stations  have  had  semi- 
monthy  direct  bacteria  counts  made  of  the 
milk  supply  for  the  past  year,  and  a  de- 
crease of  approximately  50  percent  in  the 
number  of  high  counts  at  these  seventeen 
stations,  have  been  corrected. 

Among  the  new  literature  which  is  now 
available  we  have  "What's  Your  Score," 
and  "Happy  Inn."  The  former  a  record 
sheet  for  developing  health  habits  for  boys 
of  Junior  High  School  age.  The  second  a 
report  of  particularly  interesting  Junior 
High  School  cafeteria  work.  "When  the 
Cows  Come  I  lome"  will  be  off  the  press 
within    the    next     month     it     is    a    new 


Balderston 

and  entirely  different  story  of  producing 
clean  milk.  "Notes  to  a  Milkman"  which 
is  also  on  the  press,  is  a  summary  of  milk 
salesmanship    work. 

Perhaps  at  no  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Dairy  Council  has  it  been  more  important 
to  stress  the  value  of  increasing  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products,  than  at 
the  present  time.  Milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  facing  the  severest  kind  of  com- 
petition from  very  highly  advertised 
foods.  It  is  essential  that  if  we  are  to  retain 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products,  to  other 
foods,  our  activities  must  be  fully  main- 
tained. Dairy  producers  everywhere  can 
assist  this  program  by  consuming  large 
quantities  of  their  own  products.  The 
generous  use  of  all  dairy  products,  and 
particularly  of  butter  is  very  necessary  at 
this  time  if  present  favorable  marketing 
conditions  for  milk  are  to  be  continued. 

The  accounts  of  the  Council  have  been 
audited  by  McGee,  Fleisher  and  Co., 
Certified  Public  Accountants  and  are 
available  for  inspection  at  our  offices,  by 
those  who  cooperate  with  the  organiza- 
tion. 

General  statistics  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  period 
from  November  ist,  1928  to  October  31st 
1929,  are  given  below. 

Quality  Control  Department 

No.  Inspections 29,377 

No.  Sediment  Tests 25,602 

No.  Meetings 113 

Reels  Movies 119 

Attendance 25.590 

Miles  Traveled 250.661 

No.     Man     Days,     Fairs     and 

Exhibits 92 

Bacteria  Tests  (Direct  Count)    .  72.150 
There    are   approximately    16,225    dairies 

under  inspection. 
Up  to  October  31.  1929,  there  have  been 
147,976  inspections  made  since  the 
(^ality  Control  Department  was  or- 
ganized. 
During  the  year  345  dairies  were  discon- 
tinued for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Dairy  Council  Sanitary  Regulations, 
and  I  30  dairies  were  reinstated. 

Nutrition   Department 

Interviews 1,323 

Stories 1 ,523 

Lectures 194 

Slide  Talks 167 

Moving  Pictures 87 

Food  Demonstrations 104 

Attendance: 

Children 203.910 

Adults 24,761 

Total 228.671 

Health   Dramatic   Department 

No.  Performances  of  Plays 260 

No.  Rehearsals 662 

No.  Talks 771 

Special  Plays 9 

Slide  Talks 156 

Short  Plays  sent  out  without  a 

Director 15 

Contacts 85 

Castings 1 35 

Attendance: 

Children 362,093 

Adulu 12,002 

Total 374.095 

Publicity  Department 

Literature  (Pieces) 1.198.966 

No.      Displays     of     Movies     in 

Theatres 1.238 

Estimated   Attendances, 

Theatres 1 32,800 

Displays    of    Movies    in   Schools 

and  Organizations 496 

Approximate  Attendance 80,000 

Mechanical  Devices  (days) 806 


Suggestions   For   the    Im- 
provement of  Dairy 
Barns 

Continiicd  from  pAge  6 

alley  and  gutter  while  the  general  lighting 
•  of  the  stable  has  l>een  greutly  improved. 
More  windows  could  have  been  added  to 
advantage  in  the  masonry  wall  as  the 
stable  is  unusually  wide,  40  feet,  and  high. 
Sinre  the  barn  is  of  the  bank  tvne  it  was  not 
possible  to  provide  windows  on  the  bank 
or  dark  side  except  at  considerable  co.st 
for  excavating  so  that  even  with  the  added 
windows  the  lighting  is  not  what  it  should 
be. 

The  metal  stanchions  shown  in  6-13  re- 
S  placed  old  wooden  stall  construction  which 
it  was  impossible  to  disinfect  properly  and 
which  required  fretjuent  whitewashing. 
Hay  racks  extending  to  the  ceiling  above 
the  mangers  prevented  the  dil^u^ion  of 
light  from  windows  and  seriously  inter- 
ferred  with  the  air  circulation  necessary 
to  the  removal  of  dampness. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  windows  are  greatly 
impaired  if  the  glass  is  allowed  to  become 
and  remain  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dirt. 
A  very  little  dirt  will  reduce  the  light  to 
one-half  or  one  fourth  of  that  passing 
through  clean  glass.  Windows  should  be 
kept  clean  particularly  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  when  sunlight  in  the  stables 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Light  entering  through  windows  strikes 
wall  and  other  surfaces  which,  if  of  proper 
character,  reflect  it  in  various  directions. 
In  this  way  dark  places  not  exposed  to  the 
direct  light  are  benefited.  All  interior 
surfaces  should  be  made  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible and  kept  well  painted  or  white- 
washed. Not  only  does  whitewash  im- 
prove the  lighting  of  a  barn  but  each  new 
coat  has  some  value  as  a  disinfectant  as 
it  tends  to  prevent  or  retard  the  growth 
of  bacteria  and  mold.  One  third  of  the 
bams  of  shippers  supplying  milk  to  one 
station  were  found  to  l>e  badly  in  need  of 
whitewash. 

The  application  of  whitewash  with  a 
hand  brush  is  a  disagreeable  task,  par- 
ticularly on  overhead  surfaces.  A  power 
sprayer  scours  and  cleans  the  surfaces  and 
applies  the  whitewash  quickly  and  thoro- 
ughly. Places  difficult  to  reach  with  a 
brush  are  easily  sprayed.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  spraying  outfits  are 
owned  by  cooperative  associations  and 
are  available  to  members.  In  one  locality 
visited  during  the  survey  whitewashing 
was  being  done  under  contract  with  the 
aid  of  a  F>ower  outfit. 

(To  be  continued) 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department   of   the   Dairy  Council 

for  the  month  of  October.  1929: 

No.  Inspections  Made   .  .  .      2675 

Sediment  Tests 3157 

No.  Permanent  Permits  Is- 
sued          1 36 

No.    Tempwrary     Permits 

Issued 59 

No.  Meetings  Held 12 

Attendance 884 

Reels  Movies  Shown 3 

Bacteria   Tests   Made 

(Plants) 46 

No.  Miles  Traveled 22458 

During  the  month  46  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions 12  dairies  were  reinstated 
before  the  month  was  up. 

To  date,  147,976  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


A  New  Survey  of 

Milk  Consumption 
in  1370  Philadelphia 

Families  -1929* 

By  F.   F.  Lininger 

Department    of    Agricultural    Economics, 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

and 

HuTZEL  Met/ger 

Division  of  Co-operative  IVIarketing 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Milk  drinking  habits  of  Philadelphia 
families  have  changed  decidedly  in  the 
last  five  years.  A  much  larger  proportion 
of  persons  are  reported  to  be  drinking 
milk  every  day.  Without  exception, 
among  all  nationalities  and  among  all 
a^es,  the  milk  drinking  habit  is  being 
ac(|uired. 

The  4-P's  of   Milk   Consumption   are 
Population,    Prosperity,    Pro- 
hibition and   Publicity 

An  increase  in  population,  and  a  greater 
per  capita  consumption  of  milk  among  all 
nationalities  has  increased  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  in  Philadelphia.  People  who 
are  prosperous  consume  more  milk  than 
poor  people,  while  the  milk  drinking 
habit  has  doubtless  been  stimulated  by 
prohibition.  Effective  publicity,  how- 
ever, helps  to  inform  and  educate  city 
consumers  to  the  use  and  economy  of  fresh 
milk  in  the  diet.  Elspecially  through  the 
schools  is  this  type  of  education  forceful 
and  effective. 

An  increase  in  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk  in  Philadelphia  of  11.6 
per  cent  in  the  last  five  years  is  shown  by 
comparison  of  a  recent  house-to-house 
survey  of  1 370  families  made  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a 
similar  survey  made  by  these  agencies  in 
1924.  The  increase  in  consumption  is 
further  evidence  of  the  effective  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy   Council. 

Actual  p>er  capita  consumption  of  milk 
in  Philadelphia  purchased  from  all  sources 
was  approximately  .68  pints  daily,  of 
which  92  per  cent  was  purchased  from 
regular  distributors,  and  the  remainder 
from  stores,  at  school,  business  and  other 
sources. 

Income  is  the  largest  single  factor  in- 
fluencing consumption,  and  the  well-to-do 
families  invariably  consumed  more  milk 
per  capita  than  those  in  the  poorer  groups. 
As  the  size  of  family  increased,  the  re- 
piorted  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
decreased.  This  was  the  result,  in  spite 
of  the  fact,  that  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren in  the  larger  families  was  consider- 
ably greater.  There  is.  however,  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  size  of  family  and  the 
income  group  in  which  the  family  is  located. 

F3oth  the  actual  consumption  and  in- 
crease in  consumption  varied  in  the  differ- 
ent nationalities.  The  Jewish  families 
were  large  users  of  milk  five  years  ago.  as 
well  as  at  the  present  time.  They  showed 
an  increase  of  only  five  per  cent  in  con- 
sumption during  the  five  years,  while 
Italian  families  reported  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent  and  colored  families  of  20  per 
cent  over  five  years  ago.  Among  the 
Italian  children  under  12  years  of  age.  29 
more  out  of  every  one  hundred  and  28 
more  out  of  one  hundred  between  I  3  and 
18  years  of  age  reported  drinking  milk 
every  day  than  reported  this  fact  five 
years  ago. 

The  ranks  of  milk  drinkers  are  also  being 
recruited  from  the  adults  of  every  na- 
tionality. Compared  with  1924.  there  are 
reported  now  out  of  every  hundred,  among 
the  Italian  families,  15  more  adults  drink- 
ing milk  every  day;    12  more  in  native 


The  Things  that  Milk 

and  Profits 

are  Made  of 


tiire.  It  will  serve  vou  well, 
is  at  your  .service. 


EVERY  ingredient,  regardless  of 
where  it  is  grown,  is  available  to 
the  resources  of  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company.  And  the  experts  under 
whose  direction  Quaker  Dairy 
Rations  are  produced  have  no  re- 
strictions save  one.  That  is,  they 
must  provide  you  with  feeds  that 
make  milk,  delivering  maximum 
production  and  maximum  profit. 
Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration  is  an  ex- 
cellent, safe,  always- uniform  mix- 
The  Quaker  Dealer  in  your  community 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


(^hiaker  Sugared  Schumacher  —  i«  the  rniiiplete  carbohydrate 
feed;  combines  perfectly  with  any  Quaki-r  high  protein  concen- 
trate {2i%,  20%  or  16%).  A  choice  feed  for  all  young  or  dry 
stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 


white  and  colored  families;  and  10  more 
in  the  Jewish  families. 

In  advertising,  dealers  wagons  were 
mentioned  most  frequently  as  a  place 
where  the  housewife  had  seen  milk  adver- 
tised, with  newspapers,  bill  boards  and 
street  cars,  as  important  places,  but  men- 
tioned less  frequently.  Movies  occupied 
a  relatively  unimportant  place. 

Quality,  health  and  cleanliness  made 
appeals  most  frequently  to  housewives. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  all  the  housewives  re- 
ported that  they  had  heard  the  use  of 
milk  advertised  in  schools  through  the 
medium  of  leaflets,  plays,  stories  and  cook- 
ing demonstrations. 

*  Complete  report  will  be  printed  in  •  later  iuue 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 


"Money"  In  Lost 

Milk    Bottles 

Do  you  use  milk  bottles  for  jam,  kero- 
sene, paint  and  other  household  articles? 
Perhaps  you  use  them  for  flower  vases, 
or  in  numerous  other  ways.  If  they  get 
too  dirty,  probably  they  are  thrown  out 
with  the  ashes  or  trash. 

Such  a  procedure  is  far  too  common, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
adds  materially  to  the  consumer's  milk 
bill.  The  annual  milk-bottle  bill  of  the 
Nation  is  close  to  $30,000,000  the  bureau 
says,  and  at  least  $20,000,000  of  this  is  loss 
occuring  after  the  bottles  leave  the  dairy. 
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OUR  THIRTEENTH  YEAR 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BY  H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 


Our  organization  has  been  endeavoring 
to  carry  these  principles  into  effect  ever 
since  it  was  organized.  The  quality 
improvement  work  in  our  territory  has 
been  going  on  for  eight  years.  Wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  milk  during  that 
time.  A«  may  be  noted  in  my  report  of 
last  year,  on  June  first,  1928,  every  pro- 
ducer who  was  selling  milk  to  a  co-operat- 
ing dealer  in  our  territory  was  required 
to  have  a  Permanent  Permit. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  under  the 
authorization  of  a  bill  passed  by  the  last 
Session  of  Legislature,  is  now  developing 
a  program,  one  provision  of  which  will 
require  that  any  dealer  distributing  milk 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  must  purchase 
his  entire  supply  of  milk  from  farmers 
under  inspection.  Satisfactory  proof  of 
inspection  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  by  the  dealer  upon 
demand.  Licenses  will  be  issued  to  dealers 
meeting  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

It  will  also  tend  to  bring  the  producers 
and  the  distributors  as  well,  who  may  be 
lax  in  their  methods,  up  to  a  point  of 
better  production  and  better  merchandis- 
ing and  by  this  universal  improvement  in 
the  supply  we  will  no  doubt  increase  the 
sales,  because  the  consuming  public 
wants  a  good  product  and  we  believe  will 
use  more  of  it. 

No  doubt  this  State  wide  program  will 
go  into  effect  about  January  first,  1930 
When  it  does,  all  farmers  producing  milk 
for  sale  as  liquid  milk  in  Pennsylvania, 
will  have  to  meet  practically  the  same 
regulations,  whereas,  up  until  that  time, 
only  the  farmers  shipping  to  co-operating 
dealers  have  been  compelled  to  meet  any 
farm  regulations. 

Regular  Production 

The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  which 
went  into  effect  in  1919,  has  changed  our 
production  from  a  large  surplus  in  the 
summer  to  practically  a  regular  production 
the  year  through.  1  am  not  going  into 
the  details  of  this  plan,  since  it  has  been 
explained  in  our  Review  many  times  but 
we  believe  that  it  has  brought  about 
results.  This  plan  has  been  changed 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  immediate 
demands  of  the  market. 

Better  Organized  Farmer* 

In  order  to  market  their  product  in- 
telligently, the  farmers  must  be  organized 
locally,  regionally  and  nationally.  The 
milk  producers  of  this  country  have 
organized,  and  wc  believe  that  we  have  one 
of  the  strongest  farm  organizations  in 
the  country  today.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  we  are  organized  locally, 
having  our  locals  in  each  territory.  We 
have  our  central  organization,  known  as 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, which  acts  for  all  these  local  organi- 
zations. We  are  a  member  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
which  covers  the  whole  United  States. 
With  this  tie-up  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  many  things  and  were  fully 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  new  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Basic  Prices 
The  basic  price  of  milk  for  the  year 
1929  has  been  higher  than  any  time  since 
1923.  Our  basic  price  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
for  eight  months  during  the  year  was 
$3.69  per  hundred  pounds  for  four  per  cent, 
butterfat  milk;  for  two  months  it  was  $3  81 
and  for  the  other  two  months  it  has 
been  $3.94  per  hundred  pounds.  This 
gives  us  a  weighted  average  basic  price 
of  $3,755. 

Our    basic    price    at    receiving    stations 
during  this  year  in  the  51-60  mile  zone 
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has  been  $3. 1 1  for  four  per  cent,  butterfat 
milk  for  eight  months.  $3  23  for  two 
months  and  $3.36  for  the  other  two 
months. 

The  increase  of  twelve  cents  in  the 
basic  price  during  March  and  April, 
1929.  was  agreed  to  after  a  lengthy 
discussion  with  our  buyers  and  did  not 
change  the  price  to  the  consuming  public. 
Our  increase  in  price  in  September  was 
the  first  price  increase  we  have  had  for 
three  years,  which  affected  the  consumer. 
It  was  brought  about  after  a  four  days' 
conference.  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  was  called 
in  on  the  fourth  day  to  arbitrate  our 
differences  with  the  buyers.  At  that 
time  it  was  agreed  that  our  price  should 
be  increased  $0.25  per  hundred,  beginning 
September  first,  and  that  Basic  and  Sur- 
plus prices  should  be  paid  during  October, 
November  and  December. 

At  this  conference  it  was  also  agreed 
that  our  three-year  basic  average  plan 
should  stay  in  effect  during  Octolicr, 
November  and  December,  1929,  and  that 
the  basic  quantity  used  during  1928,  the 
one  used  during  1929.  and  the  basic 
quantity  made  this  fall  (during  October. 
November  and  December)  should  be 
added  together  and  divided  by  three  and 
the  amount  so  obtained  would  be  the 
producer's  basic  quantity  for   1930. 

Shortly  after  the  conference  was  over 
one  of  our  buyers  notified  all  his  producers 
that  he  intended  to  pay  basic  price  for 
all  milk  produced  during  October,  No- 
vember and  December  and  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  make  a  new  basic 
average  this  fall  or  take  the  three  year 
average,  which  ever  was  the  higher. 

As  soon  as  this  word  got  out  there  was 
only  one  thing  for  your  organization  to 
do-  that  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the 
buyers  and  our  Executive  Committee  and 
to  agree  on  that  same  proposition  all  over 
the  territory.  This  we  did  and  basic 
prices  were  paid  for  all  milk  during  the 
month  of  October. 

In  the  middle  of  that  month,  howeve^  it 
became  evident  that  there  was  a  large 
surplus  of  milk  on  the  market.  The 
weakness  of  the  cream  and  butter  market 
made  it  imperative  to  sell  this  surplus  to 
the  dealers  at  surplus  rather  than  basic 
prices.  Consef|uently.  on  October  19th. 
a  conference  was  called  and  it  was  agreed 
that  for  November  and  December  farmers 
should  be  paid  basic  prices  for  only  their 
established  basic  quantities  and  any  sur- 
plus above  these  amounts  would  be  paid 
for  at  surplus  prices  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  It  was  further  decided  that, 
in  1930,  the  basic  quantities  should  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  three- 
year  average  plan. 

Surplus  Prices 
Our  surplus  price  for  the  year  of  1929 
has  run  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
1928,  although  the  amount  of  surplus 
milk  was  not  any  greater.  Our  average 
price  for  all  surplus  milk,  four  per  cent 
fat,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  for  1929  is  $2  681. 
This  is  a  decrease  from  1928  of  $0,102  per 
hundred  pounds.  This  decrease  in  price 
is  brought  about  because  of  the  lower 
prices  of  butter  which  have  prevailed  this 
year. 

"A"  Milk 

Ever  since  our  association  was  organized 
some  of  the  dealers  in  this  market  have 
been  paying  a  bonus  for  "A"  milk  and  as 
time  went  on  more  and  more  dealers  paid 
such  bonuses.  Yet  there  was  no  standard 
set  for  the  payment  of  these  bonuses  and 
inasmuch  as  the  "A"  milk  market  could 
not  be  offered  to  all  of  our  producers  it 
was  questionable  whether  the  organiza- 
tion should  ever  take  part  in  the  prices  for 
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"A"  milk.  We  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
price  could  not  be  offered  to  producers  in 
every  territory  it  might  cause  dissatis- 
faction with  some  of  the  producers.  But, 
since  the  number  of  dealers  paying  "A" 
milk  bonuses  increased  materially,  and 
all  of  them  had  a  ditterent  buying  plan, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  of  our  directors 
or  officers  to  explain  correctly  just  what 
any  dealer  was  paying  for  "A"  milk. 
We  asked  the  dealers  to  get  together  and 
draw  up  some  plan  which  they  could  all 
use  in  buying  this  grade  of  milk.  After 
considerable  effort  a  plan  was  finally 
agreed  upon  and  on  l-"ebruary  first,  1929, 
this  new  plan  went  into  effect. 

In  agreeing  to  our  "A"  Milk  Regulations 
we  realized  that  it  was  essential  that  the 
improvement  in  the  "A"  milk  keep  pace 
with  the  evident  improvement  that  has 
occurred  in  the  "B"  milk  market.  Con- 
sisting as  it  does  at  the  present  time  of 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  milk  produced 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  higher 
standards  are  necessary  to  maintain  this 
relative  proportion. 

Dairymen  having  access  to  "A"  milk 
markets  must  appreciate  that  if  they  are 
to  maintain  these  high  paying  levels  for 
milk,  they  must  keep  their  standards  far 
ahead  of  the  remaining  70  per  cent  of  the 
market  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time 
that  the  remaining  70  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ducers are  in  practically  every  case  anx- 
ious for  the  advantages  of  the  "A"  milk 
market. 

The  advantages  of  the  organization's 
actions  are  two-fold:  first,  to  maintain  the 
market  for  "A  "  milk;  second,  to  arrive 
at  a  basis  whereby  we  can  quote  prices 
to  our  producers  for  such  a  grade  of  milk. 

We  have  been  quoting  in  our  Review 
month  by  month  the  price  of  "A"  milk 
received  at  receiving  stations  in  the  dif- 
ferent mile  zones 

Weighted  Average  Prices 
Taking  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  milk  sold  at  the  basic,  first  surplus, 
and  second  surplus  prices,  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  the  weighted  average  price 
for  all  milk,  four  per  cent  butterfat  fob, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  $3  642  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  If  this  price  is  adjusted 
to  include  an  estimate  of  the  "A"  milk 
premiums  and  Ixinuses  received  by  some 
thirty  per  cent  of  our  members,  the  gross 
weighted  average  price  for  all  milk,  four 
per  cent  butterfat.  delivered  at  Philadcl 
phia.  has  been  $3,757  per  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Production 
Production  of  milk  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  has  been  somewhat  irregular, 
during  some  months  it  exceeded  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  month  of  the  previous 
year  and  during  other  months  falling 
considerably  below  the  production  of 
the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Annual  Meeting 
comes  so  closely  after  the  close  of  our 
fiscal  year,  it  has  been  impossible  to  com- 
pile final  production  data  for  all  the  milk 
sold  by  the  association  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  Final  reports,  however,  are 
available  covering  about  80%  of  our  total 
sales.  On  this  proportion  of  the  total 
volume,  production  for  the  year  has 
exceeded  the  production  of  the  preceding 
year  by  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
I  %  (0.62%). 

Editor's  Note: 

B«aed  on  the  weighted  prices  for  4%  butterfat 
milk,  delivered  to  Philadelphia,  the  amount  of 
money  paid  the  farmers  for  the  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  .She<l  for  their  prmluct  was  $2'>.256.- 
B4S.60,  as  compared  with  $2H.4'H,762.()6  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  0.95%. 

Since  it  has  been  imfjossible  to  compile 
the    final    summaiy    of    total    sales,    no 


attempt  has  been  made  to  summarize 
our  pro<Juction  by  states  for  the  fiscal 
year  period.  In  the  table  Wow.  however, 
this  information  is  presented  covering  the 
calendar  year  1928.  We  believe  a  similar 
summary  for  the  fiscal  year  when  complete 
wiii  not  vary  grcaiiy  iruin  iiic  uaia 
presented. 

VOLUME    AND    VALUE    OF    INTER-STATE 
PRODUCTION 

Calendar  Year   1928 
based  on  i%  butterfat  -f.  o.  b.  phila..  penna. 
Origin  Volume  Value 

State                Pound*      Percent  Dollars 

Pennsylvania   515.421.712     65   22  $18,452,097.29 

New  Jersey...    88.I65.B84      11     16  J.I56.U8.65 

Delaware         .    65.498.424        8   29  2.144.843.58 

Maryland    .     .  I  1 5.7  J2.  »06      14   64  4.143.216.55 

West  Virginia.      5.429.'>66       0  69  194.392.78 

^^1.7. .  790,248.292  100  00     $28,280,888.85 

Market  Prospects 

It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  milk 
being  protluced  by  farmers  throughout 
the  United  States  is  increasing.  This 
situation  is  apparent  in  the  fluid  milk 
market  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
butter  and  other  dairy  protluct  trades. 

The  storage  holdings  of  butter  during 
the  year  of  1929  have  b<«;n  above  t'lat  of 
1928  and  way  alx>ve  the  five  year  average. 
The  holdings  of  butter  as  of  Nove  nber 
first,  1929.  are  138.324.000  poinds.  In 
spite  of  the  higher  tariff  on  b  tter  the 
holdings  have  continued  to  increase 
during  the  year. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  w  at:h  our 
own  market  and  have  hoped  and  be'ieved 
that,  through  the  care  on  the  part  o'  our 
membership  and  the  u.sc  of  the  three- 
year  average  in  the  Philadelphia  .'^e'ling 
Plan  that  the  present  Philadelphia  n  arket 
situation  can  Ix^  maintained. 
Organization 
During  the  fiscal  year  of  1929,  1031 
dairymen  have  been  added  to  our  mem- 
bership. Within  the  thirteen  y.ar.<  of  our 
activities  we  have  issued  27.131  stock 
certificates. 

Field  and  Test  Departrrent 
Mr.  F".   M.  Twining.  Director,  and  the 
eight    ficldmen   of    this   dep.rtment    have 
visited   145  plants,  made  87.078  bu'.terfat 
tests  and  added  I  143  names  to  oi  r  mem- 
bership.     Details   of    this    report    will    be 
presented   to  you   by  Mr    Twining. 
Milk  Producers*   Review 
Our    official    organ,     the    Inter  State 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  has  cirried  to 
our  members,  each  month,  for  neirly  ten 
years,  the  message  of  the  Associatic  n  to 
its  membership,  throughout  our  territory 
The    Review    has   given    you   definite 
trends    of     the     market,     it     has    quoted 
current  market  prices  of  fluid  milk  to  the 
association's     membership,     so     tl  at     all 
might  be  informed  as  to  the  correct  pricis 
to  be  paid  monthly  for  your  product,  it 
has  endeavored  to  keep  you  posted  as  to 
the  plans  and  policies  of  your  organization 
and  of  its  various  departmental  programs. 
At  the  same  time  the  Review  has  kept 
you  posted,  in  a  brief  manner,  on  what  is 
developing  in  the  industry  generally  and 
we  believe  that   if  each  of  our  members 
would    carefully    read    each    issue   of    the 
publication,  they  would  find  therein  much 
of  an  instructive  and  informative  nature. 
Much  of  the  inrome  for  publishing  the 
Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Review 
comes  from  the  advertisements  it  carries 
and  their  support  is  dependent  upon  the 
number     of     in<|uiries     such     advertisers 
receive.    Patronize  these  advertisers  when- 
ever possible. 

The  editorial  and  business  policies  of 
the  Milk  F^roducers'  Ri  vii  w.  continue 
under  the  direction  of  Augu.st  A.  Miller, 
who  ha.s  pcrfo-mc<l  tl,o^c  duties  ever  since 
we  began  printing?  the  paper.  Two  years 
ago  Frederick  .Shunglc,  our  Vice  President, 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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was    added    to    the    staff    as    advertising 
manager. 

Finances 
Our  Association  has  again  kept  its 
expenditures  within  its  income.  A  detailed 
report  of  our  financial  situation  as  pre- 
pared by  our  Auditors,  McGee,  Meisher 
£j  (^r,  will  K/»  rirei«»nt«»d  hv  our  treasurer, 
Robert  I".  Brinton. 

Statistics 
The  statistical  department  is  organizing 
new  records  of  our  members,  which  will 
enable  us  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  their 
production  and  changes  made  by  farmers 
moving  from  one  station  to  another.  We 
are  also  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
amount  of  milk  and  cream  shipped  into 
Philadelphia  from  our  territory  and  from 
other  sections.  These  reports  are  being 
given  to  our  directors  and  fieldmen 
monthly. 

This  department  is  also  keeping  a  record 
of  the  average  production  of  milk  per 
farm,  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  trend 
of  supply  throughout  the  territory. 

We  are  now   installing  a  complete  ad- 
dressograph  list  of  members  by  locals,  so 
as  to  give  our  local  officers  and  fieldmen 
additional  service.    We  will  be  in  a  position 
to  furnish  more  promptly  notices  of  meet- 
ings and  lists  of  members  for  Local  work. 
Board  of  Directors 
The    lioard   of    Directors    has   held    six 
bi-monthly    meetings    during    this    year. 
Our   plan   of    having    a    two-day   session, 
adopted   last   year,    has   been   carried   out 
and  we  find  that  it  is  giving  us  far  better 
results  than  a  one-day  session.    The  direc- 
tors are  able  to  give  us  market  and  produc- 
tion conditions  in   their   territory,   so  we 
can  most  fully  meet  your  market  problems. 
I  want  to  commend  the  directors  on  their 
punctuality  and  interest  shown  and  almost 
100  per  cent  attendance  at  our  meetings 
throughout   the  year. 

Executive  Committee 
Due  to  a  number  of  important  matters 
that  came  before  the  Association,  the 
Executive  Committee  has  had  frequent 
meetings  throughout  the  year.  The  com- 
mittee has  attended  all  price  conferences 
and  has  been  a  party  to  all  price  agree- 
ments. It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  Association  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  act  as  the  Sales  Committee, 
in  conjunction  with  the  President  as  Sales 
Manager. 

Milk  and  Cream  Reports 
The  local  branches  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  have 
been  established  in  the  various  terminal 
markets,  have  been  compiling,  since 
about  1918,  much  valuable  information 
with  respect  to  the  production,  shipments, 
storage  holdings  and  prices  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. The  most  important  of  these 
branches  are  located  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
Three  years  ago  this  particular  line 
of  work  was  expanded  by  the  New  York 
City  Branch  of  the  Department  to  include 
similar  information  with  respect  to  milk 
and  fresh  cream.  Its  value  was  at  once 
apparent  to  the  Dairy  Industry  in  other 
cities.  At  the  re<iuest  of  the  interested 
groups  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the 
Department  undertook  in  the  summer  of 
1928,  the  development  of  a  similar  service 
for  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict. Their  plans  progressed  rapidly 
enough  so  that  the  first  official  reports 
covering  the  receipts  of  milk  and  fresh 
cream  were  released  January  1,  1929. 
These  data  are  therefore  available  to  us 
on  daily  basis  for  ten   full   months. 

Believing  that  our  members  will  find 
considerable  interest  in  the  results  of  this 
service  for  the  ten  months  ending  October 
31,  1929,  we  have  prepared  four  charts 
which   indicate  the  origin  of  milk,   fresh 
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cream,  butter  and  cheese  received  in  the 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan  District  during 
these  ten  months.  These  charts  appear 
on  the  inside  front  and  back  cover  pages 
of  this  Annual  Report  and  the  data  on 
which  they  are  based  are  tabulated  for 
your  information  are  published  in  Tables 
X.  XI.  XI 1  of  my  printed  report. 

The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
A  survey  of  milk  consumption  now 
nearing  completion,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  gives  us  informa- 
tion which  indicates  the  effective  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  in  connection 
with  increasing  the  consumption  of  milk 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

These  figures  indicate  an  increase  in 
consumption  in  the  Philadelphia  area  of 
I  1 .6%  during  the  past  five  years. 

Other  information  brought  out  by  the 
survey  indicates  that  the  work  which  the 
Dairy  Council  has  been  doing  among 
school  children  and  other  groups  of 
people,  has  been  very  effective. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  remind  our  member- 
ship that  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  was  started  by  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  It  is 
managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  of  which 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion has  equal  representation  with  the 
distributors. 

Undoubtedly  one  very  important  factor 
in  the  increased  consumption  of  dairy 
products  has  been  the  effective  work  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  milk  in 
this  territory. 

The  three  other  departments  of  the 
Dairy  Council:  Nutrition,  Health  Dram- 
atics, and  Publicity  have  had  to  do  directly 
with  increasing  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
as  to  the  unitiue  food  value  of  milk 
Additional  Services  to  Members 
The  work  of  the  Association  needs 
developing  along  two  lines:  First  There 
is  a  distinct  call  for  additional  services 
from  the  Field  and  Test  Department. 
Second  The  Association  needs  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  matter  of  milk 
transportation. 

It  is  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
work  of  a  co-operative  marketing  associa- 
tion is  not  confined  alone  to  the  milk 
marketing  of  its  members  but  must  include 
also  its  services  to  its  producer  members 
which  must  start  with  aiding  them  in  the 
economical,    efficient    production    of    the 

milk. 

Our  members  are  asking  for  service 
with  respect  to  herd  improvement  work 
and  many  feel  the  need  of  a  consultant 
with  regard  to  feeding  and  dairy  manage- 
ment problems.  We  have  evidence  from 
time  to  time  that  the  Association  could 
perform  a  valuable  service  for  its  members 
by  advising  them  with  respect  to  future 
market  conditions. 

The  Association  is  in  a  position  to 
summarize  general  market  information 
and  through  its  f-ield  and  Test  Depart- 
ment make  it  available  to  its  individual 
members,  so  that  they  can  utilize  the 
information  as  a  basis  for  making  their 
own  decisions. 

It  would  be  of  great  value  if  the  Associa- 
tion were  in  a  position  to  do  more  special 
investigation  work  in  the  field  of  milk 
testing.  It  is  apparent  to  the  officers  that 
at  the  present  time  the  members  shipping 
"A"  milk  should  have  the  services  of  a 
specialist  in  bacteriological  information. 
Milk  Transportation 

The  shift  from  railroad  to  motor  trans- 
p)rtation  of  milk  into  the  Philadelphia 
territory  has  been  more  rapid  during  the 
past  year.     This  has  been  due  to  the  im- 
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On  top  of  the  many  drops  of  milk  required 
to  pay  for  labor,  roughage  and  feed  come  those 
extra  drops— the  profit  drops.  In  them 
lies  your  entire  profit  if  you  are  to  make 
money  milking  cows. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  one  feed  is  just  as  good  as  another 
—but— have  you  stopped  to  figure  what  one  extra  pound 
of  milk  per  day  will  mean  in  the  way  of  profit  over  feed 
costs?  Suppose  a  cow  produces  30  pounds  of  milk  on  9 
pounds  of  a  certain  feed  and  29  pounds  of  milk  on 
another  feed.  This  extra  pound  means  2.8  cents  (figuring 
milk  at  $2.80  per  cwt.)  and  on  the  basis  of  9  pounds  of 
feed  daily  it  is  equivalent  to  $6.20  per  ton  in  favor  of  the 
better  feed.  Can  you  afford  to  overlook  the  greater  feeding 
value  of  this  feed  that  puts  extra  drops  into  the  pail? 

You  may  be  feeding  a  feed  that  you  think  is  as 
good  as  Larro,— but  try  Larro  and  see  for  yourself 
that  it  will  put  more  drops,  more  pints  and  pounds 
into  the  profit  part  of  the  pail.  Larro  has  been 
doing  this  for  thousands  of  dairymen  and  it  will 
do  the  same  for  you.  It  will  do  it  consistendy 
too,  for  Larro  does  not  vary. 


If  you  have  not  trieJ  Larro  Family  Flour  you  have  a  treat  in  store. 
It  is  a  general  purpose  flour  that  adds  a  new  delight  to  baking- 
bread,  biscuits,  cakes  and  pies.  Get  a  sack  from  your  Larro  Dealer. 

THE   LARROWE   MILLING    CO.,   DETROIT,  MICH. 
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provement  of  roads  and  particularly  of 
the  trucks  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
schedule  and  routing.  Such  vehicles  have 
been  standardized  to  the  point  that  they 
are  considered  to  be  quite  as  dependable 
as  the  railroad.  Milk  can  be  iced  in 
transit  in  the  best  possible  shape. 

This  movement  throws  upon  the  Asso- 
ciation wide  responsibility  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  our  members  connected 
with  such  problems  as  the  standardization 
and  regulation  of  this  service. 

The  central  office  of  the  Association 
has  had  to  spend  a  considerable  proportion 
of    its   time  during   the   past   year   with 


many  of  the  detailed  questions  as  well  as 
the  larger  problems  surrounding  this 
traffic. 

This  question  divided  itself  into  three 
parts:  First  The  schedule  and  the 
guaranteed  standard  of  service.  Second- 
The  securing  of  fair  rates  which  must 
be  as  rapidly  as  possible  made  into  a 
standard  schedule  which  is  fair  to  both 
the  shipper  and  the  hauler  and  docs  not 
discriminate  between  producers  in  the 
same  territory.  Third  The  securing  of 
additional  economies  through  rerouting 
of  trucks  to  secure  maximim  loads  and 
avoid  duplication  of  services. 
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Report  of  Field  and  Test  Department   For   1929 


F.  M.  TWINING,  Director.  Field  and  Test  Department 


The  fiscal  year  ending  October  3l8t. 
1929.  the  13th  year  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  and  the  7th 
of  the  Field  and  Test  Department  has 
been    a   year   of    increasing    demands    for 
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special   types  of  service. 

Practically  every  branch  of  our  service 
showed  increased  activity  over  last  year. 
We  tested  87,078  plant  samples,  an 
increase  of  1.500  over  1928.  We  signed 
1.143  new  membership  contracts  during 
the  year,  an  increase  of  191  over  1928. 
We  made  3,878  farm  calls,  an  increase  of 
1.179. 

The  number  of  members  doing  1  lerd 
Improvement  Work  is  also  increasing 
each  year.  One  Association  in  Lancaster 
County  now  has  119  herds  against  71 
last  year,  an  increase  of  48.  In  this 
territory  over  b%  of  the  cows  are  entered 
in  Herd  Improvement  Work.   The  average 


and  the  actual  performance  of  the  butter- 
fat  analyses  at  all  of  the  145  co-operating 
milk  plants  in  the  territory. 

If  the  Association  were  to  undertake  the 
entire  work  of  making  butterfat  tests,  as 
1 »: I -   ::t:d  b"   tttt" 

bers.  it  would  require  at  least  145  men 
to  perform  the  work,  one  for  each  milk 
plant,  and  if  the  performance  of  the  work 
were  shared  with  the  buyers  on  a  50-50 
basis,  the  cost  to  the  Association,  in  men. 
alone,  would  be  8'/2  times  the  present  cost. 
In  addition,  this  plan  would  require  the 
set-up  of  several  more  laboratories,  also 
much  expensive  laboratory  equipment, 
and  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  as 
satisfactory  as  the  present  method. 

In  some  other  markets,  where  commer- 
cial laboratories  have  been  employed, 
co-operatively  by  producers  and  buyers  of 
milk,  a  second  group  of  men  have  been 
employed   to   make  check   tests,   a   much 


represent  an  average  and  not  an  extreme 
case. 

The  composite  sample  taken  over  this 
14  day  period  tested  4%.  but  it  happens 
that  there  was  not  one  single  day  of  the 
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Tests  of  each  day's  samples  were:  3.9; 
4.3;  4.2;  4.3:  4.2;  3.85:  4.1;  4.1;  4.2;  3.8: 
4.05;  3.95;  4.25.  and  3.95.  This  compari 
son  will  also  show  our  members  why  their 
Cow  Testing  Association  average  tests 
will  probably  be  different  from  the  tests 
on  their  pay  slips  for  the  same  period, 
although  if  comparisons  are  made  over  a 
12  month  period.  Cow  Testing  Association 
figures  and  the  pay  check  tests  will  prob- 
ably be  about  the  same. 

A  question  asked  at  a  recent  local  meet- 
ing was  whether  fresh  sample  tests  were 
not  usually  higher  than  composite  sample 
tests  covering  the  same  period.  A  com- 
parison  of   the   average  of   fresh   samples 


individual  problems  relating  to  many 
different  cjuestions  of  production  and 
marketing.  This  has  continued  during 
the  past  year.  Our  number  of  farm  visits 
to  members  was  2.898,  an  increase  of 
more  than    I    100  over    1928. 

On  several  occasions  we  received  calls 
from  groups  of  members  whose  butterfat 
tests  had  fallen  below  minimum  state  and 
municipal  standards.  We  visited  these 
men  and  assisted  in  locating  their  low 
testing  cows  and  in  making  such  changes 
as  were  necessary  in  order  to  meet  im- 
mediate  market    requirements. 

We  believe  our  work  in  making  indivi- 
dual herd  lest;',  which  last  year  checked 
on  the  butterfat  production  of  6,595  cows, 
not  only  gives  the  owners  and  the  depart- 
ment a  means  of  comparison  of  weighted 
average  tests  at  the  farms  with  tests  used 
as  basis  of  payment  for  milk  sold,  but 
also  is  gradually  calling  the  attention  of 
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for   our    Philadelphia    Milk    Shed    is    less 
than  3%. 

Check  Testing 

Along  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  plant  samples  tested  the  past  year, 
there  has  been  a  constant  improvement 
each  year  in  the  condition  of  dealers' 
composite  samples.  With  more  extremely 
hot  weather  last  summer,  wc  found  fewer 
spoiled  samples  than  ever  before.  There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
test  corrections  made,  over  1928.  We  had 
1,097  against  874  in  1928. 

We  believe  that  our  system  of  checking 
on  the  members'  weights  and  tests  is  the 
most  satisfactory  and  efficient  of  any  plan 
that  has  ever  been  put  into  operation. 
By  having  the  responsibility  and  expense 
of  the  operation  of  the  Babcock  Test 
placed  on  the  industry  itself,  our  nine 
men  are  able  to  check  up  regularly,  eight 
times  each  year  on  the  methods,  equipment 


more  expensive  system  for  the  producers. 
Under  the  commercial  laboratory  rr.et'iod, 
fresh  samples  are  taken  on  an  average,  of 
about  one  day  each  week.  The  chief 
objection  to  this  method  lies  in  the  wide 
variations  that  are  likely  to  occur  in 
successive  payments.  Under  our  method, 
a  composite  sample  is  taken  from  each 
daily  delivery,  insuring  greater  accuracy, 
and  providing  a  method  of  re-checking, 
since  composite  samples  must  be  held 
for  that  purpose  for  a  period  of  10  days 
after  they  have  been  tested.  A  study  of 
the  amount  of  variation  in  butterfat 
tests  of  a  typical  herd  from  day  to  day 
will  show  the  desirability  of  the  composite 
method  of  sampling. 

Chart 

The  figures  on  the  chart  show  the  tests 

of  the  daily  samples  of  milk  of  a  member 

for    a   half    month    period    and    the   usual 

trend  in  variation  from  day  to  day.    They 


taken  on  15  day  check-ups  during  the 
past  year  shows  t'lat  tliere  is  practically 
no  difference  2,345  fresh  samples  taken 
from  the  milk  of  161  members,  averaged 
3.846%  butterfat.  and  the  composite 
samples  of  the  tame  161  herds  for  the 
same  periods  averaged  3.809%  buttirfat 
a  difference  of  only  .037%. 

It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary 
that  composite  samples  shall  be  properly 
taken  and  properly  kept,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  various  State  Departments 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  guard  our  mem- 
bers against  losses  t'lrough  any  kind  of 
carelesfness  in  methods  of  taking  anJ 
holding  compo.site  .samrOes 

Helping  Members  With  Individual 

Problems  in  Production 
In  o  ir  report  for  1928  we  called  atten- 
tion to  t'le  higher  percentage  of  our  fj-rm 
calls   beinj   made   on    members   who   had 
asked   for   help   from    the   Fieldmen    with 


members  to  the  great  need  of  more  herd 
improvemtnt  work  in  our  territory  in 
order  to  keep  our  co^t  of  poduction  on  a 
par  with  the  cost  of  production  in  other 
territories.  Members  are  also  coming  to 
realize  the  imtx>rtance  of  producing  milk 
with  a  butterfat  content  sufficiently  high 
to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  outside  terri- 
tories, producers  in  which  are  con.stantly 
seeking  fluid  milk  outlets  in  our  market. 

Plans  for  1930 

Wc  plan  for  19^0.  first  to  continue  to 
i;i\e  c>i,r  chief  attention,  without  interrup- 
tion as  far  as  possible,  to  our  major  project, 
c'h-cW  testing  Second,  to  sign  an  average 
of  at  Icuft  100  new  members  for  every 
month  of  1930.  Third,  to  further  Herd 
Iniprovcmcnt  Work  throughout  our  terri- 
t,>ry.  and  as  far  as  our  time  will  permit, 
t.)ke  care  of  problems  of  individual  mem- 
bcr.i  to  tlie  best  of  our  ability. 


Co-operative  Conference  Held  at  Penn  State  College 


Large  Cows  Most  Economical  Producers 


The  fourth  annual  Cooperative  Con- 
ference, under  the  auspices  of  Penn  State 
College,  was  held  at  the  College  on  No- 
vember I  5th  and  16th.  The  discussions  at 
the  conference  were  centered  around 
"Membership  Problems  of  Cooperatives,  " 
Prof.  F.  F.  Lininger,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Department,  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting. 

Those  taking  part  in  opening  the  vari- 
ous discussions  included:  H.  A.  Haneman, 
Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of  Markets; 
C.  W.  Slocum,  of  the  Dairymen's  League: 
R.  E.  Atkinson,  Wycomb,  Pa;  II.  D. 
Allebach,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association:  W.  V.   Dennis,   Department 


of  Agricultural  Economics;  J.  W.  Jone?, 
United  States  Division  of  Cooperation: 
F.  P.  Weaver.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  State  College;  J.  K. 
Stern,  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics: W.  S.  Wise.  Dairymen's  Coopera- 
tive Sales  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  and  Miss 
Vera  McCrea,  Home  Department,  Dairy- 
men's League. 

I  1.  D  Allebach,  in  his  address  briefly 
outlined  the  membership  program  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
1  le  stressed  the  necessity  of  a  good  field 
department  and  the  necessity  also  of  the 
development  of  an  educational  program  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  milk,  as  is 
done  by  the  Dairy  Council. 


The  small,  refined  dairy  cow  may  look 
best,  but  the  big.  roomy  cows  pays  most 
profit  to  her  owner,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  making  the  study  large 
and  small  cows  within  one  breed  were 
compared,  both  purebreds  and  grades  of 
every  age  being  included. 

On  the  average  the  largest  cows  those 
weighing  1,500  pounds  exceeded  the 
smallest  cows      those  weighing  800  |x>unds 

by  98  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow. 
Their  cost  of  feed  was  $20  higher,  but  they 
returned  $43  more  per  cow  in  yearly  in- 
come over  cost  of  feed. 

An  analysis  of  figures  obtained  in  the 
survey  shows  that  as  size  of  cow  advanced 


100  pounds  for  each  group  there  was  a 
fairly  uniform  gain  in  production  of  milk 
and  of  butterfat,  in  cost  of  feed  per  cow, 
and  in  income  above  feed  cost.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  butterfat  test,  but  this  was  not  enough 
to  merit  special  attention. 

"Though  the  group  figures  always 
favored  the  large  cows,  it  was  found  that 
many  individuals  among  the  large  ccws 
in  each  breed  were  unprofitable  producers 
and  that  many  small  cows  in  each  breed 
were  profitable  producers.  Therefore  in 
selecting  dairy  cows  of  any  breed  it  is  not 
wise  to  select  on  the  basis  of  size  alone. 
.Size,  however,  is  a  factor  of  great  im- 
pKjrtance." 
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BABY 
CHICKS 

Big 

VJ  t  U  I  KX^ 

and 
Healthy 

CHICKS 

We  specialize  in 
BARRED   ROCKS 

lor  Breeders  during 
Broiler  Season 

We  use  our  Best  Breedlny 

Stock 
The  best    Is    always    the 

cheapest 

Let  us  ({uote  ^vou   before 
buying 

KLY 

BABY  CHICK 

HATCHERY 

Ingleside,  iMd. 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  NewMt  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  ail  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
raan  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
treases. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms...   $3.00     $3.50     $4.00 

Double  rooms.  .  .       4.50       5  00        6  00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1.50 


CRUMB'S  ^S... 
STANCHIONS 


Alw>  Water  liowU 

Litter  Carrier* 

Frrtl  Carriers 

Strvl  Stall*  _ 

.Steel  Fartitiona 
Tell  me  what  you  are  molt  in 
•.ercsted    in  nnd    I    will    SAVE 
YOU    MONKY. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 
Winthrop  W.  Dunbar,  Succettar 

Hox  2,  Forestvitle,  Coiiii. 


High  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
Dairy  Cows 

Car  load  lots  a  specialty 
JOHN  S.  MATHIS,  New  Augusta.  Ind. 

Produce  Quality  Milk 

1  lealth  and  cleanliness  are  important 
factor.s  in  the  prixluction  of  high  c|uality 
milk.  I  lealthy  cows,  kept  clean,  and 
sanitary  practices  throughout  the  dairy 
contribute   to  high  cjuality  production. 


MILK      PROD 

Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation 

(Continued  from  page  )) 

could   be  greatly   increased,   accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  cost  to  the  consumer. 

"The  continued  stability  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry requires  the  complete  possession 
of  the  domestic  market,  and  to  that  end 
should  be  protected  by  such  tariffs  as  will 
guarantee  to  American  dairymen  the 
American  market. 

Referring  to  the  Dairy  Marketing  Pro- 
gram, Secretary  Hyde  said: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  esteem  it  their 
profier  duty  to  encourage  and  sustain  all 
true  cooperatives  regardless  of  their  dif- 
ferent forms. 

The  program  for  building  permanent 
national  marketing  associations  for  dairy 
products  should  be  worked  out  after  a 
careful  survey  and  study  of  every  factor 
on  which  its  success  will  depended. 
We  also  had  an  address  that  evening  by 
Mr.  I  lartke.  President  of  the  National 
Coo(>erative  Milk  Producers"  Federation 
and  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hol- 
man,  also  Senator  I  lough  and  Miss  Vera 
McCrea. 

The  ELxecutive  Session  of  the  Federation 
was  held  on  November  I  )th.  Formal  re- 
ports were  made  by  the  Secretary,  Char- 
les W.  I  iolman  and  by  the  treasurer, 
Frank  P.  Willits. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  presented  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

The  following  Officers  and  Directors 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  coming  year: 

OFFICERS 

I  larry  1  lartke President 

C.  E.  I  lough    First  Vice  President 

John  Brandt Second  Vice  President 

I'rank  P.  Willits Treasurer 

Charles  W.  I  Iolman Secretary 

DIRECTORS 

Butter 

Clyde  Bechtelheimer,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
John  Brandt,  Litchfield,  Minn. 
P.  L.  Betts,  Chicago,  111. 

Cheese 

R    B    Melton,  Wisconsin. 

W.  S.  Moscrip,  Lake  Elmo.  Minn. 

Other  Manufactured  Dairy  Products 
J    D.  Irwin,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A.  G.  Ziebell,  Marysville,  Wash. 
G.  H.  Benkendorf,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Fluid   Milk  and   Cream 
W.  P.  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. 
Marry  I  lartke,  Covington,  Ky. 
G   W.  Slocum.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

At    Large 

John  D    Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

rVank  P    Willits,  Ward,  Pa. 

R.  Smith  Snader,  New  Windsor,  Md. 

C.  E.  I  lough.  I  larford.  Conn. 

P.  S.  Brenncman,  Jefferson,  Ohio 

Ralp  Strong,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

N.  P.  Hull,  Lansing,  Mich. 

C.  F.   Dineen,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

1 1.  D.  Allebach.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

H.  L.  Whiteman.  Liberty  Center,  Ohio 

J.  H.  Mason,  Dea  Moines,   Iowa 

T.  II.  Brice,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.N.  Geyer,  Chicago,  111. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE     1929 

John  D    Miller  I  larry  I  lartke 

G.  W.  Slocum  Frank  P   Willits 

C.  E.  I  lough  John  Brandt 

N.  P.  Hull 

ALTERNATES 
W.  P.  Davis  R  Smith  Snader 

Clyde  Bechtelheimer 


Cut  Poor  Trees  First 

In  cutting  the  annual  supply  of  fire- 
wood, the  |>oor  trees  in  the  woodlot  should 
be  taken  first,  foresters  at  .State  College 
recommend.  Tliinnins;  out  the  undesirable 
trees  will  allow  room  (or  the  good 
specimens  to  develop  into  more  valuable 
timber 
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TMAOe 
HARK 


NICE 


U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  fur  Color  Card*  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer*" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


in 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins — Guernseys — Jerseys 

i/  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Clip  «nd  Groom  Your  Cows 
Curing  Stable  Months 
-  It  Mean*  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

Clipped  aod  Groomed  Cow*  are 
clean  end  ccmlortable  and  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail.  Clip- 
pins  and  Grooming  improve  tne 
bcallh  of  your  Live  Stock. 
Cillatte  Portable  Electric 
Clipping  and  Crooming  Ma- 
china*  Operate  on  the  Light 
Circuit  furni*lied  by  any 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any 
make  of  Farm  Lighting  I^ant. 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

GILLETTE    CLIPPING     MACHINE     CO. 
12t  Wast  Slat  St.,  Dapt.  14.  New  York,  N.Y. 

40  Year*  Making  Dipping  and  Groomiag 
Machine*  Only 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

For  (ale  at  all  time*.  Tuberculin  teeted  f  loletein*, 
Guernaryt  and  lency*.  Real  Milk  Producer*. 
Carluaii  lut>  a  •pecialty.     Priced  to  aell. 


See  or  Write. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 


Phone  350 


FREEHOLD,  N.  ). 


ALFALFA  &  CLOVER  HAY 

First  or  second  cutting  Alfalfa 
Clover  and  Timothy  Hay.  Straight 
or  mixed  cars.  Personal  Service, 
HENRY  J.  JARVIS.  121  Roose- 
velt Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


FOR  SALE  "SELECT  DAIRY 
ALFALFA"  Clover,  Timothy  and 
Clover  Mixed.  Delivered  prices 
quoted.  Prompt  shipment.  JOHN 
DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  192  N.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


L 


If  You  Wish 

to  Keep  Posted 
on  Dairy  Progress 

READ  THE 
INTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 

If  You  Wish 

to  Keep  Posted 

on  New  Equipment 
Feeds,  Cattle  Sales,  Etc. 

READ  THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THE 
INTER-STATE 

Milk  Producers  Review 

Always  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when 
answering  advertisements 
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INTER-STATE 


Magnetic  Force 

is  used  in  tiie  New 

DeLaval  Maofnetic  Milkei 


IN  THE  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  the  important  function  of 
creating  and  controlling  pulsations  is  performed  by  magnetac 
force.  This  natural  force,  because  of  its  dependability  and  the 
simpUcity  with  which  it  can  be  applied,  is  used  extensiv^y  by 
industry  in  the  performance  of  many  important  tasks.  These 
differ  widely  in  character,  ranging  from  valve  control  in  pipe 
organs,  where  the  utmost  sensitiveness  and  delicate  responsiveness 
are  necessary,  to  the  control  of  railroad  signals  from  distant  points, 
a  feat  which  from  the  viewpoint  of  pubUc  safety  requires  unfailing 
dependabiUty. 

There  is  no  other  method  so  perfectly  qualified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  milker  pulsation  control,  for  magnetic  force 
possesses  everything  desired- unfailing  dependability,  sensitive- 
ness, instantaneous  response  and  simplicity  of  application. 

Magnetic  Force  Sets  New  Standards 
•I  PeHect,  Uniform,  Regular  MUfcing 

Perfect,  uniform,  fast  and  regular  milking  is 
largely  dependent  upon  pulsations.  They  must 
be  regular  and  absolutely  uniform.  Irregular 
pulsations  have  the  same  effect  on  the  cow  as  a 
change  of  hand  milkers.  Through  the  use  of 
magnetic  force,  timed  positively  by  a  gear- 
driven  cam  in  the  pulso-pump,  pulsations  m 
the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  are  uniform 
and  regular  to  a  split  second.  No  matter  how 
many  units  are  in  operation  at  one  time,  every 
pulsator  moves  as  one.  Every  cow  is  milked 
the  same  at  each  milking  with  resulting 
beneficial  effects. 

Magnetic  Force  Increases  Efficiency 
and  Simplicity 

As  the  magnetic  impulses  are  carried  to  each 
unit  by  means  of  a  wire,  the  pulsation  pipe  line 

Send  Coupon  —  See  for  Yourself 


NOTICE  TO    USERS 

of  the  Old -Type 
DE   LAVAL  MILKER 

OM-tjrp*  dmibi*  plp«  lln« 
DC  LAVAL  Milkers  ean  be 
readily  converted  Into  Mag- 
Mtic  Mlkers,  glvlnc  •"  tbe 
added  advantage*  of  this  great 
new  milker  while  at  the  sane 
tlM*  enabling  the  use  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  prevlons  In- 
stallation. Write  tor  complete 
Information.  Tour  nearest 
De  Laval  dealer  can  make  the 
change,  which  Is  easily  accom- 
plished, quickly,  and  without 
interfering  with  your  routine 
In  any  way. 


is  eliminated  and  the  entire  installation  simplified.  A  smgle  pipe 
line  installation  is  obtained  without  sacrificing  the  important 
De  Laval  master  control  system  of  pulsations.  De  Laval  princi- 
ples of  milking  are  appMed  more  efficiently  and  at  the  same  time 
in  a  more  simple  manner. 

Magnetic  Force  Effects  Greater 
Operating  Ease 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  is  a  delight  to  handle.  There  is 
but  one  air  tube  to  connect  to  the  pipe  line.  This  is  steel-capped 
at  the  end  and  connects  instantaneously  to  the  Magnetic  stall  cock 
with  a  single  motion  of  one  hand.  Automatic  contact  is  made  at 
the  same  time  with  the  pulsation  wires  imbedded  m  the  walls 
of  the  air  tube.  The  new  aluminum  units  are  conveniently  shaped, 
light  and  strong,  and  are  equipped  with  a 
handle  to  facilitate  emptying.  The  udder 
pulsator  has  an  automatic  shut-off  arrange- 
ment that  enables  teat-cups  to  be  appbed 
with  the  greatest  ease. 


Free  Trial 

To  see  is  to  know,  and  the  one  best  way  of 
appreciating  the  new  high  standard  of  milking 
set  by  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  and  to 
understand  the  value  of  its  many  exclusive 
features,  is  to  operate  it  yourself  in  your  own 
bam  on  your  own  cows.    This  is  an  invitation 
to  do  so  at  no  cost  to  yourself  and  without 
obligating  yourself  in  any  way.    Send  in  the 
coupon  today  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office 
and  you  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  trying 
a  De  Laval.     Watch  it,  study  its  action  and 
performance  and  observe  its  effect  on  your 
cows.     Then    you'll    be   convinced,   for   the 
De  Laval    Magnetic    Milker    tells    its    own 
story  best. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  Dept.  'Hi 
Wew  York.  N.  Y..  165  Broadway 
Cbicaco,  HI.,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  FrancUco.  Calil..  61  Beale  St. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  Uy  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
MUker  in  my  own  barn,  without  putting  my.elf  under  any 
obligation  whatsoerer. 

My  name  is 

Addrett 

No.  o(  cowi a  Check  here  if  you  wi.h  literature  only. 


''  The  Highland  Guernsey  Dairy,  owned  by  Mr. 
Roy  C.  Kinsey.  of  Roanoke.  Va..  produces 
Certified  Milk  under  the  most  modern  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Kinsey  wrote  after  his  firs  year  as 
a  De  Laval  Milker  user:  -We  have  Just  finished 
the  first  years  use  oj  the  De  Laval  rnilktng 
machine  and  have  found  it  very  tsatisfactory. 
The  bacterial  average  for  the  year  was  /V>/  per 
c  c  the  average  for  the  last  year  when  we  were 
hand  milking  was  6226.  Wejhink  ««'7»"«/f! 
the  Certified  business  should  use  the  De  Local. 


Milk    Producer? 

ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THB  INTBRBST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  .  -t 
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BASIC   PRICE 

OF  MILK 

REDUCED 

25  Cents  Per  100  Lbs. 
Effective  December  20th,  1929 


This  reduction  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  price 
to  consumers  of  one  cent  a  quart  on 
quart  packages  only 

FACTORS  THAT  BROUGHT  ABOUT  THE  DECREASE 
IN  PRICE  INCLUDE  AMONG  OTHERS: 


1st. 


Increased  production  of  fluid  milk  in  our  territory.     The  following 
statistics  demonstrate  it. 


1928 

1929 

InCTMtM 

Lb«. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

September     - 

-    44,308,174 

44,480,440 

172,266 

October    -     - 

-    46,214,120 

51,276,970 

5,062,850 

November     - 

-    43,748,857 

49,116,194 

5,367,337 

The  above  data  also  shows  that  November  production  this  year  is  4,635,754  pounds  greater 
than  that  of  September,  the  low  point  of  the  year.     This  is  an  increase  of  10.42%. 

2nd.    Tremendous  storage  stocks  of  butter  throughout  the  whole  country 
with  extremely  low  prices  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

3rd.     Marked  reductions  in  prices  of  canned  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 


Note: — See  page  5  for  average  daily  prices  for  milk  shipped  in  December. 
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■^.^^f^^i^rmTHECMAFOmik  DAIRY  SECTION 


A  California  dairy  farm  or  ranch  as  they 
call  it.  presents  many  interesting  features 
to  the  dairy-minded  visitor  from  the  h^st. 

.: contrasts  when  he  com- 

pares    the    conditions    with    those    which 
obtain  in  the  great  dairy  sections  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.    We  had.  of  course 
understood   that  for  a  large  part  of  the 
year  grass  grew  in  California  only  when 
supplied    with   water    through    irrigation. 
Nevertheless,   it  seemed  very  strange  to 
.ee  water  turned  ,n  on  alfalfa  fields  and 
to  note  the  very  sharp  line  between  the 
green  of   the  grass   which   had   been   fed 
this  precious  water   and   the  dry  brown 


COW  PENS  O^  X  «"\'N^i\^L^''''  '""" 


stretches  beyond  the  ditch,  which  had  not 
had  a  drop  of  rain  for  five  months.  Under 
these  condition,,  the  green  of  the  alfalfa 
seems  even  greener  than  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  uncultivated  areas  seemed  even 
more  brown  and  bare  than  they  did  when 
one  looked   across   the   hilLs     away   from 
the  irrigated  valleys,  where  t^e  soil,  the 
rocks  and  dead  grass  were  one  beautiful 
even  tone  of  golden  brown. 

Dairying  Around  Oakland 
It  was  my  privilege,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  dairy  inspection  forces  of  tfie 
city  of  Oakland,   to  spend   a  whole  day 
visiting  some  of  the  farms  which  supply 
that  city.     It  seemed  very  strange  to  find 
that  there  were  only  230  farms  supplying 
a  population  of  over  half  a  million       1  he 
average  number  of  cows  per  shipper  to  the 
city  of  Oakland  is  70      1  visited  th«=  farm^ 
of  one  firm.  Messrs    Hansen  and  OHoff 

where  on  each  of  two  farms.  300  head  of 
milk  cows  are  kept.    Then  1  was  taken  to 
the  farm  of  one  of  the  smaller  milk  pro- 
ducers supplying  Oakland,  a  Mr.  Lopez, 
where  on  a  few  acres,  about  35  cows  were 
cared  for  under  very  cleanly  surroundings 
Mr.   Lopez   is  one  of   the  very   live  and 
business-like  Portugese  who  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  dairymen  of  that  section 
of  California.     I  visited  one  farm  where  an 
active  young  American  from  the  M.ddU 
Wen  had  taken  a  farm  with  a  rather  old- 
fashioned  set  of  farm  buildings.    By  instal- 
ling   the   so-called   Australian   system   ot 


in  the  milk  shed  only  during  the  milking 
time   but  were  allowed  the  run  of  u  corral 
with  an  open  shed  along  one  side. 
Irrigation  Add.  to  Production 

So  with  the  very  mild  winter  climate, 
tight  cold-proof  buildings  are  not  neces- 
sary    But  the  California  milk  sl.ipper  has 
other  expenses  which   would   se.m  quite 
serious  to  an  eastern  farmer      The  cows 
are  cared  for  by  men  who  milk  and  feed 
28  or  30  cows  apiece,   receiving  therefore 
90  to  100  dollars  a  month  and  their  board. 
A  large  part  of  the  hay  must  be  bought 
from  other  sections.    Average  P"«=«»  ^^^ 
from  $20  to  $23  a  ton  for  good  alfalfa. 
Grain  prices  are  quite  comparable  to  those 
in    eastern    feed    markets       The    land    is 
more  expensive  than  in  the  East  and.  in 
addition,  each  farmer  must  either  provide 
for  irrigation  or  must  buy  all  his  hay  and 
feed  except  for  a  very  few  months  m  the 
spring  when  the  native  grasses  are  green 
in  every   uncultivated  f^eld   and   pasture. 
Dairy  cows  in  California  cost  practically 
as  much  as  they  do  in  the  East.     The 
State  of  California  has  a  very  strict  super- 
vision of  all  milk  produce.1  in  the  state 
and  large  cities  like  San   Francisco.    Los 
Angeles   and  Oakland,  have  requirements 
by  which   all   the  milk  supplies  of   those 
cities   are  equal   to   an   "A"    milk   supply 
in  the  East.    For  instance,  all  milk  for  the 
city  consumption  must  be  delivered  with 
le*s  than  100.000  bacteria  per  c.c.     Every 
farmer  must  have  a  milk  shed  not  connect- 
ed  with  feed  and  hay  storage  or  in  which 
other   animals    are    housed      The    stables 


the  day  and  night.    Each  milker  milks  his 
string  of  cows  and  then  turns  it  out  again 
and  goes  off  duty  until  the  next  m.lkmg 
The  next  milker  begins  his  string,  niilk.ng 
it  in  the  same  stalls  as  those  used  by  the 
previous    milker,      t.ram    is    "»"-"^    '- 
while   the   cows   are   being   milked.      I  lay 
and  silage  are  fed  in  a  trough  at  one  side 
of  the  corral  or  pen  where  the  cattle  spend 
their  "spare"   time  day   unl  nigl  t.     On 
some  dairies  as  many  as  100  cows  are  kep 
on  15  or  20  acres  where  all  feed  i.  bought 
and    the   manure   is   sold   to   neighboring 
fruit  growers  at  the  rate  of  $1  25  per  month 

per  cow.  the  buyer  to  remove  it  from  the 

pen.  •    !•  t 

California  Farmer.  Are  Specialist. 

A  California  farmer  is  a  specialist.     He 
is  either  a  dairyman,  a  fruit  grower  or  a 
vegetable   grower.     He   will   not   mix   his 
jobs    Therefore,  he  intensifies  his  interests 
in  a  particular  line  and  puts  all  his  money 
and  all  his  efforts  to  making  it  a  success. 
This  kind  of  intensive  application   leads 
quite  naturally  to  large  scale  production 
as  indicated  by  the  very  small  number  of 
farms  necessary  to  supply  the  cit.es  with 
milk    The  California  dairymen  have  been 
in  the  hubit  of  buying  mature  dairy  cows 
from  other  sections  of  the  country,   but 
an  endeavor  to  obtain  herds  of  disease  free 
animals  is  being  made  by  many  of  them, 
by  raising  their  calves,  segregating  them 
from  the  mature  animals  and  through  care 
building  up  herds  free  from  tuberculosis. 
The  certified  milk  producers  of  California 
now   have  herds  entirely   free  from  con- 
tagious  abortion. 


for  American  dairymen  unless  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  withm  the  coun- 
try is  kept  on  an  even  basis. 

None  could  be  more  kind  and  hospitable 
than     the     Californ.ans    are     to    eastern 

».      (Ine  leaves  the  state  feeling  that 

Iven  in  the  short  space  of  eight  days  you 
have  made  many  friends,  and  you  come 
home  with  an  admiration  for  tl,e  country 
and   its  people  that  makes  you  want  to 
have  opportunity  to  visit  them  more  fully. 
The  scenic  beauties  of  California  have 
been    much    advertised,    but    the    stur.ls      I 
spirit  and  energy  of  those  dairy  farmers 
was  the  outstandmg  feature  of  California 
that  we  will   best   remember. 


I 


CATTLE  SHED  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
'-'*  SECTION 


;;ii7:::::::7;:;;;:i;;;;.. ...  .^ilk  to  Oakland,  cauforn.a 


»  roMMON  TYPE  OF  MILKING  SHED 
A  COMMON^l  J.^LIFORNIA  


milking,  putting  the  cows  in  relays  through 
a  sanitary  milk  shed,  he  was  able  to  mee 
the  very  strict  regulations  of  the  city  of 
Oakland,  without  an  expensive  outlay  for 
improvements.  Nearby,  was  a  market 
milk  dairy  farm  where  the  only  rea  build- 
ings were  a  milkmg  shed  of  concrete  floor 
and  walls  and  an  adjoining  two-room  milk 
house,  (see  illustration)     The  cattle  were 


must  be  cleaned  after  each  milking.     All 
floors   must   be  of   concrete  construction 
and     walls     and     ceilings     white-washed, 
painted  or  scrubbed.     Abundant  fresh  air 
is    provided    through    ventilators    in    the 
ceiling  and  there  are  open  window  spaces 
on   each   side.      A    two-room    milk    house 
must  be  provided  with  steam  sterilization 
for  utensils  and  artifical  refrigeration  for 
cooling   milk    and    keeping    it    cool    unt^ 
delivery     The  farmers  supplying  Oakland 
pay  one-half  of  the  expense  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  their  farms,  the  other  half  of  the 
cost  being  met  by  the  taxpayer,  of  the 
city  of  Oakland  itself. 

The  prices  of  milk  in  California  cities 
are  about  as  follows.  The  retail  price  is 
about  14  cents:  the  price  to  farmers  being 
$3.25  per  100  lbs  for  3.5  milk  delivered  m 
the  city 

Milk  Shed.  In.tead  of  Barn. 
A  similar  visit  another  day  to  farmers 
supplying  Los  Angeles  showed  conditions 
quite  similar  to  those  in  the  San  Francisco 
=       -XDakland  milk  shed,  except  that  since  it 
was  somewhat  warmer.    1    found   that  or, 
the  farms  I  visited  no  shelter  is  provided 
for  cattle  except    the  building   in   wK.ch 
they  are  driven  twice  a  day  for  milkmg 
On    two    large    certified    dairies    milking 
some    700    cows   each,    the    milking    shed 
holds  a  small  proportion  of  cattle  and  the 
cows  are  moved  in  and  out  for  milking  in 
practically  a  continuous  line  throughout 


Our  visit  in  California  was  of  such  short 
duration  that  at  best  one  got  but  a  partial 
picture  of  the  dairy  industry  a.  a  whole 
and  practically  no  picture  at   all.  except 
from    the    roadside,    of    the    growmg    of 
oranges,  lemons,  walnuts  in  the  irrigated 
orchards     of  the  growing  of  lettuce  and 
celery  in  the  great  trucking  areas  that  we 
passed  through  between  San  Franciso  and 
Los  Angele.. 

Consumption  Exceed.  Production 
California  is.  like  the  East,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  using  more  dairy  products  than 
she  produces,  and  the  large  cities  therefore 
serve    as    a    splendid    market    for    butter 
and   cheese  from   neighboring  states  like 
Washington.  Oregon  and  Idaho.     But  just 
at  present,  this  "Western  FLmpire."  that 
is    the  states  west  of  the  Rockies,  are  pro- 
ducing beyond  the  needs  of  that  particular 
consumption  area  and   instead  of  having 
the  advantage  in  price  of  the  freight  rate 
from  eastern  points  to  their  marketf-.  they 
are  faced  with  the  situation  of  having  to 
pay  the  freight  east  on  their  surplus  in 
order   to   keep    their    market    from    being 
•glutted."     It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
the  situation  in  this  marketing  area  with 
its  freight  rate  advantage  when  the  market 
is  in  good  shape  and  disadvantage  when 
the  market  is  too  full,  because  it  is  in  so 
many    respects    the    counterpart    of    the 
national  market  situation  where  a  tariff 
wall  is  of  no  avail  in  protecting  the  market 


High  Quality  Products 
Stressed  by  Economist 

Development     u      trans,J«rtut.on     and 
distribution  of  agricultural  pro<lucts  have 
brought   about   new  marketing   ,.r<.hlems 
Prof    H.  N    Reist.  extension    agricultural 
economist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col 

lege,  declares 

Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  ')  000.(K)0.  cannot  produce  suffu  lent 
food   to   supply   the  demand.   Keist   said 
As    a    result,     agricultural    products    are 
shipped  into  the  state  from  other  sections 
producing    a   surplus    and    less    favorably 
situated  with  reference  to  home  markets 
Products  coming  from   other  states  bear 
heavy  transportation  charge,  and  usually 
are  of   high  quality,  graded,  and  packed 
to  appeal  to  the  customer     Potatoes,  eggs, 
milk  and  cream,  fruit,  and  other  pn^ucts 
are  competing  with  the  produce  of  Penn- 
sylvania farms  from  the  trade  here 

"To  meet  this  competition  there  must 
be  efficient  production  of  high  quality 
products."  the  Penn  State  economist 
explained.  "Local  consumption  needs 
demand     adjustment     of    production     to 

meet  them. 

Professor  Reist  stated  that  community 
studies  conducted  in  Blair.  Fayette,  and 
Lebanon  counties  revealed  that  great 
quantities  of  food  which  could  be  pro- 
duced locally  were  being  shipped  in  by 
distant  producers. 

Changes     have     been     made     to     meet 


BUILDING  A  MODERN  CONCRETE 
IRRIGATION  DITCH 


present  needs  in  the  case  of  dairy  products. 
Reist    pointed   out.      Butter    makmg    on 
farms   and    m   creameries   has   practical  y1 
disappeared  as  the  demand  for  fluid  milk 
has     increased.       Surveys     conducted     ml 
Clarion.   Jefferson,   and  Warren   co"nt.«.l 
paved   the  way   to   the  opening   of   fluidl 
milk  plants  to  take  advantage  of  favorablej 
markets 
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IlTTEn-SC'ATZ  MILK  PR0DUCFR3'   ASSOCIATION 
FHILAn^^KIV  PRICES  in  oi'foct   Jrnur.ry  1st,   '929. 
SuFjocT'tT  chansc  \vhcnc.>vor  '.vrirrantod  by  in..rkot  conditions. 
Thnr.o   auot-tion3  aro  basod  on  Z<  butt  ^rf it  '\nd  i\  dtfforontial 
of  4   cents  for  ouch  tenth  point  and  2   c^nts  for  each  half  tonth  point  up  or 

down.  .    .*.    • 

This  price   list  is   issued  with  the  und  -jrstanding  thit   it   is 
not  to   producers  and  thut  all  buyers  using  it  as   a  basis  of  payrficnt  to  pro- 
dMcors   shall   in  -dditi-^n  thoroto  make  the  following  cor.tributions  i^J^d  pay- 

Kir  nt  S  , 

(1)  To  the  Philodclphia  Intor-S^-.-to  Cairy  C'>uncil  2^  per  hun- 
dred pounds  (-iej  q-^rts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  any  producer  at  prico  listed 

h-r  jon, 

(2)  To  the   Intcr-Stato  Milk  ProducLirs'    Association  2^  per  hun- 
dred pounds   (^:-6j  quarts)   of   all  milk  bought  frim  members  rf  said  association. 

(3)  To  the  Phil  vdolphia  Inter -3t:. to   Dairy  Council   2/  per  hun- 
dred po-inds   (le^-  quirts)   of  all  milk  bought  fro^i  otlior  producers  at  price 

listed  hereon. 

The  funds   so   d  .rived   -^ro  to  bo  used  by  the  recipients  for 
improving  standards   of  qulity  in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shod;   for   improvement  -aid   staoilization  of  markets   and   for 
an  educational    campaign  advertising  the   food  value   of  dairy  products. 


Basic   prico   Januuy   1st. 
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Quo.ntity 
Per   iCO:^ 


Dec ember   surplus   price. 
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por   cent. 

T. 
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By  order  of 
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{Pennsylvania  Farm 

Products    Show 

Plans  are  ahuut  completed,  we  are  ad- 
vised by  the  F^ennsylvania  I'arm  Pro- 
I  ducts  Sliovv  Commission  to  make  tlie  19^0 
Farm  Products  Show,  which  will  be  held 
in  Harrisburi?,  Pa.,  January  2l8t.  22nd 
23rd  and  24th.  tl>e  largest  and  best  from 
every  angle. 

While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  new 
Pennsylvania  F'arm  Products  Show  build- 
ing, to  be  erected  in  I  larrisburg,  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  we  are  assured  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  available  for  the  1931 
low. 

This  years  show  will  be  housed,  as  here- 
tofore in  various  centrally  located  build- 
ings, all  within  easy  access  of  the  center  of 
the  city.  The  exhibit  space  available  will 
aggregate  some  100,000  square  feet. 

The  live  stock  exhibits  will  be  fully 
representative  of  the  industry,  an  interest- 
ing dairy  cattle  show  is  promised. 

Premium  lists  this  year  are  larger  than 
lever  and  promise  some  interesting  com- 
I  petitions  for  awards. 

More  than  30  state  agricultural  organi- 
zations will  hold  sessions  in  1  larrisburg 
during  Farm  Products  Show  week.  Many 
of  these  meetin;^s  will  be  of  an  annual 
n  tture.  while  others  will  be  educational. 
Reduced   Railroad    Rates 

\  special  rate  of  one  and  one  half  fare 
to  the  f-arm  Products  Show  and  return  to 
your  homes  is  available.  Procure  a  re- 
duced fare  certificate  from  the  secretary 
of  your  farm  organization,  or  from  your 
county  agent. 


Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Is  Reflected  in  Milk  Pail 


New  Jersey  Farm 

Products    Show 

Approximately  30. (XK)  square  feet  of 
floor  space  will  be  required  to  house  the 
15th  Annual  New  Jersey  Farm  Products 
I  Show,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Armory 
Building,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  January  Nth 
15th.   16th  and  17th,  1930. 

There  is  to  be  an  elaborate  exhibit  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  equipment, 
including  tractors  for  every  type  of  farm- 

I  he  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  supervising  the  Farm  Products 
and  F(|uipmcnt  Show,  has  also  arranged 
for  the  educational  exhibits  which  will 
bring  a  direct  message  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  as  to  the  purposes  and  ac- 
complishments of  their  respective  depart- 
ments as  related  to  the  various  interests 
in  the  State.  These  exhibits  will  include 
the  three  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Agricultural  Extension  Sta- 
tions; Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development;    State     Highway     Depart- 

nent.    New  Jersey   Public   Library   Com- 

lission  and  the  .State  Police. 
Many  special  demonstrations  have  been 
arranged,  while  the  Women's  Committee 
will  present  a  full  weeks  program  especial- 
ly attractive  to  the  farm  women. 

Various  sessions  of  the  state  wide  agri- 
cultural associations  will  be  held  in  Tren- 
ton during  the  week  of  the  show  and  we 
believe  that  every  one  who  attends  the 
•now  will  find  themselves  well  repaid  for 
the  effort  and  expense  incurred  in  attend- 
ing the  show. 


Wisconsin  leads  all  other  States  in  the 
number  of  dairy-herd-improvement  asso- 
ciations. It  has  154  out  of  a  total  of 
nearly  1,100  in  all  the  States,  according 
to  reports  compiled  by  the  f3ureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

These  associations  give  dairymen  in- 
formation  »«   fn  fl«>   r>rr>rit^:.Kj^n»sa  ry(  tl;^:^ 

cows.  On  the  basis  of  such  information, 
association  memljers  have  been  weeding 
out  the  less  desirable  animals  and  retain- 


ing heifers  from  the  pure  productive  cows. 
The  value  of  this  practice  is  reflected  in 
the  steady  increase  in  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  cows  under  test  in  these 
associations.  In  1920  the  average  produc- 
tion per  cow  in  these  herds  was  247  pounds 
of  butterfat.  In  1924  this  had  increased  to 
an  average  of  279  pounds.     According  to 


for  the  years  from  1925  to  1928  were  284 
pounds,  289  pounds,  293  pounds,  and  295 
pounds. 


Don't  Let  Your  Milk  Freeze 

EVERYBODY  LOSES  WHEN  MILK  FREEZES 

A  number  of  factors  enter  into  the  matter  of  the  correct 
weighing,  sampling  and  handling  of  frozen  milk.  It  even  has 
a  detrimental  effect  on  consumption. 

1.     Producers  Lose  in  Weight  and  Test 

Aside  from  the  frozen  milk  and  cream  particles  that  adhere 
to  milk  cans  and  lids,  and  become  lost,  there  is  an  appreciable 
loss  from  the  remaining  icy  slush  that  remains  in  the  weighing 
vats.  This  icy  slush  increases  and  decreases  in  the  weight  vat 
in  accordance  with  the  temperature  of  the  milk  and  makes 
accurate  weighing  impossible. 

It  is  also  a  well  recognized  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  sample  frozen  milk  for  butterfat  test.  A  survey  made 
by  the  Field  and  Test  Department  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  on  a  number  of  dairies  showed  that  an 
average  test  of  4  per  cent,  on  days  when  milk  was  not  frozen, 
was  reduced  to  3.4  F>er  cent,  for  the  same  samples,  when  the 
milk  was  allowed  to  freeze.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  a  true 
sample  of  milk  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  frozen  milk  be 
completely  thawed  before  samples  for  butterfat  tests  are  taken. 

2. — Buyers  Lose  in   Handling   Frozen'  Milk 

A  considerable  loss  of  time  results  in  the  handling  of  frozen 
milk.  Weighing  is  greatly  slowed  down  because  of  the  retention 
of  frozen  icy  slush  in  the  weight  tank  .  Frequent  readjustments 
of  the  weigh  scales  is  necessary  and  at  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain   true  weights. 

Frozen  milk  also  exerts  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  appearance 
of  the  milk,  which  may  lead  to  losses,  such  as  decreased  consumer 
consumption. 

3.     Consumers  Lose  in  Quality  of  Milk 

Milk  that  has  once  been  frozen  never  recovers  its  original 
quality.  Particles  of  the  milk  curd  become  changed  in  character 
after  freezing.  Some  of  these  particles  separate  and  frequently 
adhere  to  the  glass  milk  containers  and  convey  the  impression 
to  the  consumer  that  the  milk  has  been  tampnired  with. 

WHERE  IS  MILK  MOST  LIKELY  TO  BECOME  FROZEN? 
EVIDENTLY  AT  THE  FARM 

The  proof  is  evident  Milk  delivered  by  the  same  truck 
will  have  some  dairies  that  never  have  frozen  milk,  no  matter 
how  cold  the  weather  may  be,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
others  that  almost  always  have  frozen  milk  when  the  weather 
temperature  gets  below   the  freezing   temperature. 

Keep  your  milk  from  freezing — 
It  will  save  you  money. 

F.  M.  Twining.  Director. 
Field  and  Test  Department. 


New  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion in  Maryland 

A  new  cow  testing  association  will,  we 
•re  advised,  be  organized  in  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  during  the  current  year.  Con- 
siderable interest  on  the  part  of  the  dairy- 
nien  has  been  evidenced  and  a  number 
nave  already  signified  their  intention  of 
becoming  members.  County  Agent,  J.  Z. 
Miller,  hopes  to  get  the  new  association 
in  operation  during  the  coming  month. 


Manufactured  Dairy  Products  Declined  Slightly  in  1928 


A  slight  decline  in  the  amount  of  manu- 
factured dairy  products  is  reported  for 
1928  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  indicated  by  reports  re- 
ceived from  creameries,  cheese  factories 
and  other  dairy  manufacturing  plants. 

Increases  were  reported  in  the  produc- 
tion of  American  cheese,  evaporated  milk, 
and  ice  cream,  but  these  increases  were 
slightly  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in 


butter  and  other  commodities,  the  milk 
equivalent  of  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts in  1928  being  about  six  tenths  of 
one  per  cent  less  than  in   1927. 

Creamery  butter  production  for  the 
United  St.ites  in  1928  was  reported  as 
1,467,677,000  pounds  or  a  decrease  of 
approximately  29,000.000  pounds,  or  1 .9 
per  cent  from  1927.  With  the  exception  of 
1927.  however,  this  is  the  largest  amount 
reported  by  the  bureau. 


Robert  W.  Balderston 
Elected  Manager  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council 

The  National  Dairy  C'ouncil,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Robert  W.  Balderston,  who  for  nine  years 
bus  been  executive  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-.State  Dairy  Council.  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  as  manager  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  succeeding  Dr. 
C.  W.  Larson,  who  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion several  months  ago. 

In  addition  to  being  executive  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  Mr.  Balderston  has  also  been 
secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association,  Philadelphia,  Penna,. 
operating  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
for   I  3  years. 

Mr.  Balderston  was  born  and  reared  on 
his  father's  farm  near  Kennett  Square, 
Chester  County.  Pa.,  some  thirty  odd 
miles  from  Philadelphia. 

He  obtained  his  first  education  in  the 
usual  one-room  country  school.  Later  he 
attended  the  Westtown  Friends'  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1900. 

I  fe  obtained  the  usual  farm  and  dairy 
education  on  his  father's  farm,  later  be- 
coming a  partner  in  the  enterprise.  Co- 
op>erating  with  neighbors,  they  were 
among  the  first  to  successfully  grow  alfalfa 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Balderston  and  his  father  were 
among  the  charter  members  of  the  first 
cow  testing  association  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  first  associations  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  also  among 
the  early  advocates  of  the  tuberculin 
testing  of  dairy  cattle. 

In  1910  the  Balderstons  started  to  bottle 
a  spiecial  nursery  milk  on  their  farm,  which 
they  sold  in  nearby  towns.  This  develop- 
ment brought  Mr.  Balderston  in  direct 
touch  with  the  distribution  as  well  as  the 
production  of  fluid  milk  for  market  con- 
sumption. 

During  the  time  of  his  service  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  Mr.  Balderston  obtained  leave 
of  absence  in  1919  to  go  abroad  with  the 
American  F-riends  Service  Association  to 
engage  in  the  program  of  Child  Feeding 
in  Germany  under  the  American  Relief 
administration  of  which  Herbert  Hoover, 
now  president  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  chief  executive. 

Returning,  a  year  later,  he  continued  to 
serve  as  secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  and  shortly  there- 
after became  an  active  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  one 
of  the  first  regional  units  to  become  iden- 
tified with  the  National  Dairy  Council. 


Fall  Crops  To  Be 

Larger  Than  Expected 

Yields  of  field  crops  harvested  during 
October  turned  out  in  general  better  than 
was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  according  to  the  f'ederal -State 
Crop  Reporting  Service. 

Potato  prospects  increased  during  the 
month  from  25,859,000  to  26,269,000 
bushels  which  compares  with  a  record 
crop  of  51,980,000  bushels  a  year  ago  and 
a  5-year  average  of  24,869,000  bushels. 

The  November  I  estimate  for  corn  is 
47.557.000  bushels  which  is  about  3.000,- 
000  bushels  less  than  the  1928  production 
and  10,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  5- 
year  average. 

The  estimates  for  other  crops,  which 
remain  unchanged  during  the  month  are: 
winter  wheat,  20,268,000  bushels;  oats, 
31,801 ,0;)0  bushels :  barley ,  9 1 0,000  bushels: 
tame  hay,  4.196,000  tons;  apples,  5,973,- 
000  bushels;  peaches,  1,157,00  bushels: 
pears,  272,000  bushels:  and  grapes, 
16,200  tons. 
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effective  method  of  controlling  the  situa- 
tion WM  that  of  making  the  price  reduction 
noted. 

Again  we  must  warn  our  producers. 
The  market  on  the  whole  is  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition.  Continued  heavy 
production  must  be  adjusted  to  meet 
consumption  demands.  Every  producer 
of  fluid  milk  should  give  this  matter  his 
serious  aiiciinuii. 

Eliminate  your  border  cows.  Feed  some 
of  your  calves  for  the  veal  market,  or  you 
may  readjust  your  feeding  program  to 
meet  conditions  for  the  time. 

To  maintain  a  satisfactory  market, 
every  dairyman  should  study  the  situa- 
tion most  carefully  and  avoid  any  greater 
productive  rate  and  should  also  study 
well  the  economic  conditions  governing 
his  present  day  productive  methods. 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  official  organ.  "The 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review."  ex- 
tends to  its  membership  and  to  all  of  the 
readers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review,  its  best  wishes  for  a  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year. 

A  great  measure  of  the  associations' 
continued  success  during  the  past  year  has 
been  due  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
fair  dealing  evidenced  by  the  membership 
on  the  whole  as  well  as  that  of  the  co- 
operating buyers  of  our  product  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  may  continue  and  grow, 
year  by  year,  so  that  the  continued  success 
of  the  association,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
industry  with  whom  we  are  cooperating, 
may  be  assured. 

Within  the  confines  of  our  territory  or 
to  be  somewhat  more  explicit,  by  saying 
that  within  the  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  two  great  State  wide 
Farm  Products  Shows  wUl  be  held  during 
the  current  month. 

These  two  major  shows  will  be  held,  one 
in  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania,  January 
21st  to  24th  and  the  other  in  Trenton. 
New  Jersey.  January  14th  to  19th.  incl. 

No  matter  what  state  you  may  live  in. 
there  is  always  something  new  to  be  seen 
at  these  great  shows. 

Agriculture,  from  every  angle  may  be 
studied  at  these  splendid  exhibits. 

During  the  weeks  of  the  show,  in  both 
states,  many  meetings  of  farm  organiza- 
tions will  be  held.  You  should  attend  the 
meetings  that  you  may  be  interested  in. 
Special  railroad  rates  are  available  and 
we  believe  that  any  effort  that  you  make 
to  attend  these  shows  will  be  time  and 
money  well  spent. 

For  some  time  our  producers  have  been 
warned,  both  through  the  columns  of  The 
Milk  Producers'  Review  and  at  meet- 
ings of  our  local  units,  as  well  as  at  the 
time  of  our  annual  meeting,  that  any 
increase  in  the  rate  of  production  would 
mean  a  decrease  in  the  market  price  of 
fluid  milk. 

The  crisis  came  in  December  and  your 
association  was  forced  to  make  a  price 
concession  of  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
to  hold  its  market. 

Conditions  in  the  milk  market  were 
being  strongly  reflected  in  the  market  for 
all  dairy  products.  Butter  was  on  a  lower 
price  basis  than  for  years  and  stocks  of 
storage  butter  were  abnormally  high. 
Condensed  milk  was  being  offered  at 
bargain  prices  and  the  situation  required 
immediate  action. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole 
situation  it  was  believed  that   the  most 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 
December  Milk  Prices 

Under  agre«mer»t  with  co- 
operating buyers,  the  price 
agreed  upon  for  payment  to 
producers  for  December,  1929 
milk  which  involved  two  differ- 
ent prices,  one  applying  for  the 
first  19  days  at  the  old  price  and 
that  applying  for  the  last  12 
days,  at  a  lower  basic  price,  has 
been  calculated  into  an  average 
basic  price  for  the  whole 
month's  shipment— and  pay- 
ment will  be  made  by  co-opera- 
ting buyers  on  that  basis,  as 
quoted  on  page  five  of  this  issue 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

Surplus  prices  will  be  paid  for 
all  milk  in  excess  of  the  basic 
average.  December     surplus 

prices  are  also  quoted  on  Page 
five  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review. 


January  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  fluid  milk,  beginning 
December  20th,  1929,  and  apply- 
ing during  January,  1930,  and 
until  further  advised,  will  be 
as  follows: 

The  price  ml  basic  milk  3  per 
cent  butter  fat  content,  deliver- 
ed Philadelphia,  will,  subject  to 
market  conditions,  be  $i.29  per 
100  pounds  or  7.4  cents  per  qt. 
The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  Sl-«0  mile  aone,  three  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds, 
with  the  usual  variations  at 
other  mileage  points. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for 
by  co-operating  buyers  at  the 
average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus 
20  per  cent  for  the  month. 


December  Butter  Prices 
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39 

39 

39'/, 

39'/5 

391/i 

40 

40 

40'/, 

41 

41 

40 

40 

40'A 

40>A 

39'/, 


Chicago 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
41 
40 
37 

W/i 
37 
37 
37 

37V4 
37  V4 
38'/, 

39 

39'/, 

39'/, 

39 

38'/, 

38 

38 

37'/, 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Since  our  last  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review,  the  price  of  milk  has 
been  reduced  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
to  the  producer  and  the  retail  price  has 
been  reduced  one  cent  per  quart,  to  the 
ui:. 

Up  to  the  present  time  our  production 
has  shown  but  little  falling  off.  in  fact  it 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  fall 
months.  In  other  words  production  is 
exceeding  consumption. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  figure  just 
what  our  basic  quantity  amount  will  be 
or  whether  it  will  be  in  excess  of  our  fluid 
milk  and  table  cream  consumption.  If  it 
proves  to  be  in  excess  of  the  consumptive 
demand  we  will  doubtless  have  to  work 
out  a  percentage  basis  of  our  established 
basic  amount  of  milk,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  quantity  and  payment  of  basic  milk 
equal  to  the  consumptive  demand. 

We  are  receiving  many  requests  for 
adjustmenU  of  basic  amounts  from  our 
farmers  and  as  we  ourselves  cannot 
forecast  exact  conditions  we  are  very 
slow  in  recommending  any  increase  in  the 
producer's  basic,  beyond  that  made  in 
the  regular  way.  All  such  requests  are 
being  held  under  advisement,  awaiting 
further  developments. 

One  of  the  outstanding  policies  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  is  to  advocate  a 
productive  basis  to  meet  the  demands  of 
consumption.  Your  organization  has 
been  trying  to  do  that  thing  for  the  past 
ten  years.  For  some  reason  however,  our 
producers,  this  fall,  exceeded  all  our 
expectations  and  with  market  conditions 
as  they  are.  there  is  certainly  no  better 
time  for  the  farmers  to  sell  off  their 
boarder  cows.  At  the  present  high  cost 
of  feed  they  can  earn  you  no  money.  We 
believe  that  if  you  did  this  alone  it  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  a  reduction  in 
production,  save  you  money  and  help 
straighten  out  the  market,  thus  enabling 
us  to  take  care  of  all  the  milk  within  our 
territory. 

Probably   some  of   the   readers  of   the 
Milk  Producers'  Review  do  not  realize 
the   serious   condition   of    the    market   at 
the  present  time,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
make  it  any  worse  than  it  is.  but.   1  feel 
it  my  duty  to  caution  every  producer  that 
the  production  of  dairy  products  in  our 
territory  and  ouUide  of  it  as  well,  seems 
to  me  to  be  way  above  the  demand  and 
I  feel  that  this  should  be  enough  warning 
for  all  of  you  to  know  what  you  should  do. 
December  Milk  Prices 
As  has  been   previously  stated  in   this 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 
the    December.    1929,    price    of    milk,    to 
which    cooperating    buyers    have    agreed, 
represented    an    average   basic    price   cal- 
culated   over    a    period    from    December 
1st   to    19th    at    the   price   prevailing   for 
that  period  and  the  lower  price,  in  effect 
during  the  last   12  days  of  the  month. 

Under  this  plan  but  one  check  in  settle- 
ment of  the  month's  shipments  will  be 
made  by  co-operating  buyers  and  it  will 
apply  for  this  month  only. 

Grade  B  market  milk  shipped  to  co- 
operating buyers,  under  the  Philadelphia 
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Selling  Plan  for  December  will  be  paid 
for  on  a  basis  of  $3.44  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat 
content  or  7.40  cents  per  quart. 

Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
Knttprfat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  for 
December  is  quoted  at  $2  87  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  usual  butterfat  differentials 
and  freight  rate  variations,  applying  in 
other  mileage  zones  in  the  territory  are 
shown  by  quotations  on  Page  5.  of  this^^ 
issue  of  the  MiiK  Producers'  Review.^^ 

The  price  of  "A"  milk,  under  the  usual 
butterfat    variations    and    prices    in    the 
different    mileage   zones   in    the   territory 
and   at   "A"   stations   for   December,   are 
also  quoted  on  Page  5  of  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 
Surplus  Prices 
The  price  of  Class   1   surplus  milk  for 
December,  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent. F    O.  B.  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at 
$2.13  per    100  pounds,  or  4.6  cents  per 
quart     The  t  rice  of  Class  I  Surplus  Milk, 
of  the  sari>     butterfat  content,  at  all  re- 
receiving  stations,  is  quoted  at  $1.56  per 
100  F>ounds. 

December  Butter  Prices 
Not  since  1921   have  any  such  changes 
occurred  during   fall   and  winter  months 
as  those  which  began  toward  the  middle 
of  October  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to   1916  to  find  a  time  when  December 
butter  prices  were  as  low  as  those  of  this 
year.      That    such    a    condition    was    un- 
expected  is  evidenced   by   the   fact    that 
large    quantities    of    butter    were    stored 
during     the    earlier    months     and    while 
some  of  this  was  doubtless  put  away  at 
the  time  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  losses, 
dealers  would  certainly  have  taken  their 
losses  then  had  they  anticipated  a  situa- 
tion which  has  made  the  moving  of  storage 
butter  at  a  profit  practically  impossible. 
There   was   an   apparent   reduction    in 
the  consumption  of  butter  during  1929  but 
production  kept  on. 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  in  the  United 
State*  on  December  1st.  1929.  was  III.- 
000.000  pounds,  which  was  40.000.000 
pounds  above  that  of  last  year  and  ap- 
proximately 32.000,000  pounds  more  than 
the  average  December  1st  storage  of  the 
past  five  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  butter  must  be 
moved  into  consumptive  channels  before 
a  new  season  rolls  around  but  just  what 
the  effect  of  the  existing  surplus  will  be 
during  the  remainder  of  the  preaent 
season  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  month  of  December  opened  with  92 
score  solid  pack  butter.  New  York  City,  on 
which  the  price  of  surplus  milk  is  based.  . 
quoted  at  43  cents  per  pound.  For  a  week 
quotations  ruled  about  one-half  a  cent 
higher  after  which  there  was  a  sharpjde- 
cline  to  39  cenU.  Fractional  upturns  fol- 
lowed with  a  top  price  of  41  cents  but  at 
the  close  of  the  month  quotations  had 
again  receeded  to  39'/2  cents 

The  average  price  of  92  score  solid 
packed  butter.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  surplus  price  for  December  was  com- 
puted was  .4140  cents  per  pound. 
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The  baiiic  pricen,  quoleil  below,  (or  December.  1929,  represent  thoae  to  be  paid  by  co-operating 
buyera  (or  that  month.  They  reprenent  the  average  price  o(  milk  covering  19  d«y»  at  the  old  price 
and   12  daya  in  Oecember  at  the  new  lower  baaic  price. 

Kor  all  milk  in  excess  o(  the  basic  quantity  the  aurplus  price,  quoted  Mow.  (or  the  month  of  Oecember 
IS  to  be  paid. 

SuruluB  milk  will  be  paid  under  one  classification.  Class  I.  represented  by  the  amuunl  o(  milk  in 
excess  o(  the  basic  average,  which  will  be  paid  (or  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  basis  o(  92  score  butter, 
solid  pack.  Naw  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent. 

PHli  Artn  PuiA  cri  i  iisir-  pi  an 

INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buy 
using  It  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contribute 
and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  2c  per  lOU  pounds  (46'/,  quarts)  of  all  milk 
purchaaed  from  any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-Slate  Milk  Producers'  Association.  2c  per  100  pounda  (46'/,  quaria)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  members  of  said  AssfKriation. 

(i)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'/,  quarts)  of  all  milk 
ought  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

I  he  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  use<J  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  Quality  in  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed,  (or  imurovement»  and  stabilization  o(  market 
and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  fond  value  of  dairy  products. 


yern 
ons 


BASIC  PRICE 

Dacambar,    1929.   Average   Baaic  Prica 

F.  O.   B.    Philadelphia 

Crada   B   Market    Milk 

Test  Per  Cent.       Per  100  Lbs.  Price  Per  Ql 


3. 
3  05 
3.  I 
3. IS 
3   2 
3   25 
J. 3 
3   35 
3  4 


Fined  $100  For  Selling  Unlawful  Butter 


Several  grocers  and  delicatessen  store- 
keepers in  Philadelphia  were  prosecuted 
and  fined  $100  and  costs  recently  for  sell- 
ing butter  which  contained  an  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  and  not  the  proper 
percentage  of  butterfat,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry.  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculuture. 

Butter  which  was  found  in  the  stores 


where  arrests  were  made,  contained  as 
high  as  30  per  cent  moisture.  The  law 
requires  that  butter  contain  not  more  than 
16  per  cent  moisture. 

A  careful  check-up  is  now  being  con- 
ducted in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  stop 
the  selling  of  butter  having  excess  mois- 
ture. Wherever  storekeepers  are  found 
selling  such  butter,  prosecutions  are  order- 
ed immediately. 


)) 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

68 

70 

72 

74 

76 

78 

80 

82 

84 

86 

88 

90 

92 

94 

96 

98 

00 

02 

04 

06 

4  08 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8.05 

8.1 


40 
45 
50 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
80 
85 
90 
95 


3  45 

3   5 

3   55 

3  6 

3  65 

3   7 

3   75 

3  8 

3  85  3  78  8. 

39  3  80  8.15 

3  95  3  82  8  2 

4  3  84  8  25 
4  05  3  86  8  3 
4  I  3  88  8  35 
4  15  3  90  8  40 
4  2  3  92  8  40 
4  25  3  94  8  45 
4  3  3  96  8  50 
4  35  3.98  8  55 
4  4  4  00  8  60 
4  45  4  02  8  65 
4  5  4  04  8  70 
4  55  4  06  8  70 
4  6  4  08  8  75 
4  65  4   10  8  80 

4.7  4   12  8  85 
4.75  4   14  8  9 

4.8  4   16  8  95 
4.85  4   18  9 

4.9  4  20  9  05 

4  95  4  22  9  05 

5  4  24  9   1 
When    milk    is    not    teated    the    price    F.    O. 

Philadelphia  is  eight  cents  per  quart. 

DECEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.   Phiiadalphia 


Teat  Par  Cent. 

3. 


.0} 
.1 
.15 
2 

.25 
.1 
.35 
.4 
.45 
3.J 
J.J$ 
3.6 
3  65 

3  7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.0J 
4.1 
4.1$ 
4.2 
4.23 
4.3 
4.33 
4.4 
4.43 
4.) 
4.S3 
4.6 
4.«S 

4.r 

4.7J 
4.S 
4. S3 
4.9 

4  93 
5 


Per  100  Lbs. 
$2  13 


15 
17 
19 
21 
23 
25 
27 
29 
31 
33 
J5 
37 
39 
41 
43 
45 
47 
49 
51 
53 
55 
57 
59 
61 
6) 
65 
67 


Per  Quart 
4  6 
6 
65 
7 

75 
8 
85 
9 
9 
95 


2  69 


71 
73 
75 
77 
79 
81 
83 
85 
87 
89 
91 
93 


05 

I 

15 

2 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

8 

85 

9 

95 

03 

I 

I 

IS 

2 

25 

3 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4%  At   All  Racaiving  Staliona 


1929 
January 
rebruary 
March 
Anril 
May 
June 

Ju.y 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Class   I 


26 
36 
31 
15 
15 


Class   II 


2  06 
2.00 
2  05 
2.17 

2  03 
1.96 


1.88 
I  96 
I  92 
I  79 
1.79 
I    71 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

December,   1929,  Average  Baaic  Price 

(Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrange- 
ments. 

Prices    are     less    freight     and     rt 
charges. 


Mii.is.s 

I  to     lOincl. 

20 

30      ■■ 

40 

50       •• 

60 

70       ■• 

80 

90      - 


II   to 

21  to 

31  to 

41  to 

51  to 

61  to 

71  to 

81  to 

91  to  lOU 

101  to  110 

III  to  120 

121  to  130 

131  to  140 

141  to  150 

151  to  160 

161  to  170 

171  to  180 

181  to  190 

191  to  200 

201  to  210 

211  to  220 

221  to  2)0 

231  to  240 

241  to  250 

251  to  260 

261  to  270 

27 1  to  280 

281  to  290 

291  to  300 


I'reight  Rates 

268 

.283 

.Ma 

,313 
.333 
.343 

.3«4 
.874 
.3*9 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.430 
.4M 
.473 
.460 
.4W 
.303 
.310 
.320 
.333 
.340 
.330 
.336 
.366 
.376 
.361 
.396 
.600 


ng    station 

Price 

)%  Milk 

$2  94 

2  93 

2  91 

2.90 

2  88 

2  87 

2  85 

2  84 

2  82 

2  81 

2  80 

2.79 


78 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
64 
63 
63 
61 
61 


DECEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At   All   Receiving  Staliona 


St  Per  Cent 
i 

3.05 
3    1 
3   15 
3  2 
3  25 
3.3 

33 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 


Per  100  Lbs. 
$1  56 
I  58 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 
66 


I 

I  68 
I  70 
I  72 
I  74 
1.76 
78 


3  7 


75 
3  8 
3  85 
1  9 

95 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

i 

»5 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


I  80 
I  82 
I  84 
I  86 
I  88 
I  90 
I  92 
I  94 
I  96 
I  98 
00 
02 
04 
06 
08 
10 
12 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.14 

2  16 

2   18 

2  20 


22 
2  24 
2  26 
2  28 
2  30 
2  32 
2  34 
2.36 


B 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE 
OR  MARKET  MILK 
3  par  cant  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
I  .O.H.  Phila.     station    50   mile 
Per  Cwt.  Quarts    zone  per  cwt. 


1928 
July 
Augunt 
Septemlwr 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
rebruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
)  29 


29 
29 


29 

29 

41 

41 

29 

29 

»   29 

3  29 

3  54 

3   54 

54 


7   I 

7  I 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7.1 
7  1 


3.44 


71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 

71 
71 
83 
83 
71 
71 
71 
71 
96 
96 
96 
87 


The  butterfat  dilfcrenliat  of  6  cents  per  I /ID  per  cent.  B.F.  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  bacteria 
requirements  are  met,  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  is  equal  to.  or 
higher  than  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  In 
other  words,  no  premium  of  any  kind  except  4  centa  per  1  /lO  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  3.50% 
will  be  paid  unleaa  the  butterfat  test  of  milk  delivered  ia  above  the  minimum  butterfat  require- 
ment in  effect  at  tha  delivery  point  whara  delivered  and  unleaa  the  bacteria  requirementa  of 
Qaaa  I.  II.  Ill  or  IV  are  met. 


Dec,  1929,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

'he  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  addm;}  to  the  base  price  per   100  lbs. 
for  3.50%  B.I-.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  a.s  given  in  Table  I,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  1 1 . 

Table   I     Base  Prices  at  "A"   Milk  Delivery  Points 


Delive 

ry    Point 

Location 

in   Mileage 

^^tnt  trrtm    HK<)m 

r.o.B. 

1  .O.B. 

f-.O.B. 

»  .OB. 

I.O.B. 

FOB. 

F.  O.  B 

ess     9  cts. 

F.  O.  B.  1 

es»  30  cts. 

41 

50 

261 

270 

51 

60 

31 

40 

41 

50 

261 

270 

51 

60 

201 

210 

51 

60 

41 

50 

41 

50 

181 

I'MJ 

131 

140 

51 

60 

51 

60 

51 

60 

51 

60 

31 

40 

41 

50 

41 

50 

IHI 

190 

221 

230 

31 

40 

41 

50 

FOB 

Phila 

FOB 

Phila. 

FOB.  All  Rec.  Sta. 

F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 

NAME  OF 
DELIVKKY   F»OINT 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  Lancaster   . 

3 1  St  and  Chestnut 

Baldwin  Dairies 

Breuninger-Dairiea    .     

Other  Terminal   Markets 

C-aiiiden.  N.J 

Audubon.  N.  J 

Norristown.  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

Receiving  Stationa 

Ansel  ma.  Pa 

Bedford,  Pa 

Boyertown.  Pa 

Bridgeton.  N.  J." 

Byers.  Pa 

Curryville,  Pa 

Goshen,  Pa. • 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kiinberton.  Pa 

Lanijenberg.  Pa.     

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Nassau,  Def. 

Oxiord.  Pa 

Palm.  Pa 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

Kingoes.  N.J 

Rushland.  Pa.        

Stockton.  N.  J. 

'I'oughkenamon,  Pa 

Waynesboro,  Pa.  

Williamsburg.  Pa 

Yerkcs,  Pa 

/ieglcrsville.  Pa 

1st  Surplus  Price 

2nd  Surplus  Prica 

1st  Surplus  Price 

2nd  Surplus  Prica 

*Based  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  less  12  cents  per  100  lbs. 
••Price  quoted  applies  to  deliveries  December   1-15  incl.     Price  effective  December   16-31, 
$3.12  per  100  lbs.  3.5%  B.F.     (Applying  to  Bridgeton.  N.  J.,  only.; 
A— Same  Butterfat  Minimum  (Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  f 
B — 2nd  Surplua  Pricea  not  in  effect  during  December,  1929. 


Minimum  Butterfat 

lest  Requirement  in 

Ba^e  Pfi.e  o(    i  W% 

Effect  at   Delivery 

Milk  per  IMJIbs. 

Pnint 

Per  Cant 

4  00 

>3  64 

4  00 

i   64 

4.00 

)   64 

4.00 

i   M 

4.00 

i  64 

4.00 

i  64 

4.00 

i   5S 

4.00 

i    14 

3.60 

1  OH 

3  ao 

2  83 

3.60 

3  07 

3.70 

3  31 

4  30 

i  08 

3  50 

2  B3 

3  50 

2  '»5 

3  70 

2  «9 

3  50 

3  07 

4  20 

i  Oi 

3  60 

i  Od 

3  80 

2  91 

J   70 

2  96 

i   50 

i  07 

i  60 

3  07 

3  60 

3  07 

4  20 

3  07 

4  20 

3   10 

4  20 

3  08 

3.30 

3  06 

3.00 

2.91 

3.70 

2  87 

3  60 

3   10 

3  60 

3  08 

4  00 

2  63 

4.00 

B 

A 

1.76 

A 

B 

Milk  at 


cl.. 


each  Receiving  Station. 


Table  II— ToUl  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"   Milk 


Butterfat 

Taal 
Per  Cent 


3.50 
3.S5 
3.60 
3.6S 
3.70 
3. 75 
3.80 
3.SS 
3.90 
3.95 
4.00 
4.0S 
4.10 
4.15 
4.20 
4.25 
4.30 
4.35 
4.40 
4.45 
4.50 
4.55 
4.«0 
4.65 
4.70 
4.7S 
4.S0 
4.85 
4.90 
4.95 
S.OO 
S.OS 
S.IO 
S.IS 
5.20 
5.25 
S.30 
S.38 
S.40 
5.45 
5.50 
5. 55 
5.60 
5.65 
5.70 
5.75 
5.80 
5.8S 
5.90 
S.M 
6.00 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50% 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 
is  Made 


.00 

.03 

.06 

09 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

39 

42 

45 

.48 

51 

54 

57 

bO 

64 

68 

72 

76 

80 

84 

.88 

92 

96 

I    00 

I   04 

1   08 

I    12 

16 

20 

24 


I 
I 
I 

I  28 
1  32 
1  36 
I  40 
I  44 
I  48 
I  52 
I  56 
I  60 
I  64 
I  68 
I  72 
I  76 
1   80 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 
is  Not  Made 


.00 
02 
04 
06 
08 

.  10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 

.24 
26 
28 
10 
J2 
34 
36 
<H 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 

.52 
54 
56 
58 
60 
62 

.64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 
92 
94 
96 
98 

.00 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonus   above   base  price  per    100  lbs.   for    3.50%    B.F.    milk. 


Class  or  BAcraaiA  Requiremsnt 
(Saa  nota  I  for  definition  of  each  class  of  bacteria  rsquirantent 


I 

.40 

.43 

.46 

49 

.52 

55 

58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

76 

79 

82 

85 

88 

91 

94 

97 

I    (Ml 

I    04 

I    08 

I    12 

I    16 

I    21) 

I    24 

I    28 

I    32 

I    36 

I    40 

I    44 

I    48 

I    52 

I    56 

I    60 

I    64 

I    68 

I    72 

I    76 

I    80 

I    84 

I    88 

1    92 

1  96 

2  00 
2  04 
2  08 
2  12 
2  16 
2  20 


II 

.25 

.28 

31 

34 

37 

.40 

.43 

46 

.49 

.52 

55 

58 

61 

64 

67 

70 

73 

76 

79 

H2 

85 

89 

93 

97 

I   01 

I   05 

I    09 

I    13 

I    17 

I    21 

I    25 


I    37 


III 

25 

.28 

.31 

34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

46 

.49 

52 

55 

58 

61 

64 

67 

70 

73 

76 

79 

82 

.85 

89 

93 

97 

I    01 

I   05 

I    09 

13 

17 

21 

25 

29 

33 

37 


I 

1   41 
I 


45 
1  49 
1  53 
I  57 
1  61 
1  65 
1  69 
1  73 
1  77 
I  81 
I  85 
I  89 
I   93 

1  97 

2  01 
2  05 


IV 

.15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

.33 

36 

42 

45 

55 

48 

51 

54 

57 

60 

63 

66 

69 

72 

75 

79 

83 

87 

91 

95 

99 

1   03 

I   07 

I    II 

I    15 

I    19 

I    23 

I   27 

1   31 

1    35 

I    39 

I    43 

I   47 

I    51 

I   55 


I  59 
I  63 
I   67 

I  71 
I  75 
I  79 
I  83 
I  87 
1  91 
1   95 


None 

.02 

.04 

06 

Od 

10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

20 

.22 

.24 

26 

.28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

.38 

40 

42 

44 

.4S 

48 

50 

52 

.54 

.56 

.58 

.60 

62 

.64 

.66 

68 

.70 

.72 

74 

.76 

78 

.80 

82 

84 

.86 

88 

90 

92 

94 

96 

98 

1  00 


(I)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Classes  I.  II.   Ill,   IV.  V. 

IF  THE   1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN   MET. 

C°LA.is  I      Shipiiers  will  qualify  for  Class  1  bonus  of  4U  rents  per  lUO  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0   30.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0    lO.fXM). 

Class  II      Shippers  will  qualify  (or  Class  11  bonus  of  25  rents  (ler  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  tielivery  points  between  30.00!    100.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10,001    50.000. 

IF  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN   MET. 

Cj.ass  111      Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  III  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  i(  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  pointa  between  0    30.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0    10.000. 

Class  IV      Shi(i[>er»  will  qualify  for  Class  IV  bonus  of  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  30,001     l(K),000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  pointa  between  I0.(X)I    50,000. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT   MET   IN   DECEMBER. 

Class  V  —Shippers  will  (ail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  December  i(  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  pointa  100,001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  points  50,001  or  over. 
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Suggestions  For  the  Improvement  of  Dairy  Barns  in  the  Southeastern  Section  of  Pennsylvania 

By  M.  G.  Betts,  Architect,  and  M.  A.  R.  Kelley,  Assistant  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Cuntinurd  from  latt  month) 


Artificial  Light 

Much,  if  not  most,  of  dairy  barn  work 
is  done  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset. 
Ample  and  reliable  artificial  light  makes 

lor     ciiiticiitj'     aiiia     apct^     •••     b^>.>">b     •■•- 

chores  done.  Experimental  data  show 
that  good  lighting  reduces  the  time  re- 
quired by  from  25  to  40  per  cent  .Many 
owners,  where  current  is  available,  have 
installed  electric  lights.  Others  have  found 
it  profitable  to  install  individual  electric 
plants.  Because  of  the  fire  hazard,  all 
electrical  wiring  and  appliances  should  be 
installed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
National  Electric  Code.^       Owing  to  the 


Boordmq 
Pot 
,  I   ooardmq 

(6ame  at'   s>de^ 


Fit-  *•     Method  of  introducingjiight  into  stable 
(rona  above  the  mow  floor. 


dampness  and  ammonia  fumes  present  m 
many  old  barns  the  accepted  methods  of 
wiring  differ  somewhat  from  those  em- 
ployed in  house  wiring.  Meters  should  be 
placed  where  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
dampness.  Wiring  in  hay  lofts  should  be 
run  in  sheathed  cables.  If  rigid  conduit  is 
used  it,  together  with  all  fittings,  should 
be  of  rust  proof  material  and  should  be 
pitched  to  proper  drainage  points  to  care 
for  any  condensation  that  may  occur. 

All  barns  should  be  protected  from  light 
ning.    There  is  no  question  concerning  the 
value  of  properly  installed  lightning  pro- 
tective systems.''      The  installation  of  all 


Fig.   S.      Part   croaa-aection   of    bank    ba 
and  bank  cut  away  to  admit  light  and  air 


wiring  and  lightning  protective  systems 
should  be  done  only  by  those  experienced 
in  the  work. 

Ventilation 

Cows,   as  do  all  animaU,  give  off  heat 

and    in    breathing   produce   certain    gases 

and   moisture.      Odors   which   are   apt   to 

affect  the  quality  of  milk  are  given  off  by 


*  The  National  Electric  Code  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

•  Covert.  Roy  N.,  PROTECTION  OF  BUIITJ- 
INGS  AND  FARM  PROPERTY  FROM  I.IGHT- 
NING.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.  Farmers'  Bui.  1312.  )2  p. 
illua. 


manure  and  certain  feed  stuffs.  The  con- 
tinuous breathing  of  foul  air  is  not  con- 
ducive to  health  in  the  animals.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  ventilation  system  is  to  remove 

clean  fresh  air,  and  to  keep  walls  and  other 
surfaces  and   feed   stuffs  dry.      Adequate 
ventilation     is     required     by     regulations 
governing  the  production  of  market  milk. 
The  heat  given  off  through  the  skin  of 
the  animals  and  in  expired  air  warms  the 
air  in  the  stable  which  tends  to  rise.  Fresh, 
cold  air  entering  the  stable  is  heavier  than 
the  stable  air  and  falls  to  the  floor.     As  it 
is  warmed  it  rises  thus  getting  up  a  cir- 
culation.    All  air  contains  moisture.     As 
its  temperature  is  increased  so  is  its  ability 
to  hold  moisture.    Cool  outside  air  brought 
into  the  stable  and  warmed,  absorbs  mois- 
ture from   the  stable  air  and   from   walls 
and  other  surfaces.     If  the  ventilating  sys- 
tem is  properly  installed  and  operated  the 
temp>erature    and    circulation    of    the    air 
in  the  stable  can  be  controlled  provided 
the  barn  is  tightly  and  warmly  built.     A 
more   comprehensive   explanation    of   the 
principles    of    barn    ventilation    and    the 
construction  of   barn  ventilation  systems 
is  to  be  found  in  a  bulletin  on  the  subject 
issutd  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.^ 
The  chief  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
ventilation  of   these  old   bank   barns  was 
found   to  be,   over-crowding  of  stock,   in 
some  instances  an  insufficient  number  of 
head,  excessive  dampness,  the  lack  of  or 
faulty  location  of  air  inlet  op>enings,  and 
construction      and      arrangement      which 
makes  installation  of  outtake  flues  some- 
thing of  a  problem. 

Over-crowding  of  stock  results  in  the 
production  of  a  large  volume  of  foul  air 
making  necessary  an  abundant  supply  and 
good  distribution  of  fresh  air  which  is  often 
difficult  to  obtain  because  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  the  bam.  Too 
small  a  number  of  cows  means  that  each 
animal  must  heat  an  undue  volume  of  air. 
In  the  locality  under  construction  the  vol- 
ume of  air  space  in  the  stable  should  not 
be  more  than  900  nor  less  than  500  cubic 
feet  per  cow. 

Dampness  is  due  to  seepage  of  ground 
water  through  floors  and  masonry  bank 
walls  and  to  the  condensation  of  moisture 
in  the  stable  air  as  it  comes  into  contact 
with  cold  surfaces,  principally  the  masonry 
walls  which  lack  insulating  value.  The 
complete  remedy  lies  in  damp-proofing  of 
the  walls,  the  addition  of  insulation  to  the 
wall  construction,  and  proper  ventilation. 
The  prevention  of  seepage,  and  the  furring 
of  the  outside  walls  with  insulating  ma- 
terial, are  impracticable  in  most  instances 
because  of  the  cost.  In  some  cases  the  in- 
filtration of  surface  or  ground  water  might 
be  overcome  at  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense. Suggestions  of  value  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  found  in  Farmer's  Bul- 
letin   1572.5 

Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial, masonry  walls  transmit  heat  from 
5  to  20  times  more  rapidly  than  does  wood 
of  the  same  thickness.  In  colder  climates 
the  insulating  of  masonry  stable  walls  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  proper 
stable  air  conditions.  In  the  region  in- 
cluded in  this  investigation  it  is  desirable 
but  not  so  essential,  particularly  when  the 
walls  are  very  thick.  The  construction 
should  be  tight  so  that  there  be  no  air 
leakage  through  joints  in  the  masonry  and 
around  doors,  windows,  sill.  etc.  Wherever 
there  is  leakage  of  cold  air  there  is  apt  to  be 


condensation  of  the  moisture  in  the  stable 
air  upon  surrounding  surfaces  causing 
dampness  and  rotting  of  woodwork.  Leak- 
age of  cold  air  lowers  the  temperature  of 
tK<»  atHblr  air  and  intprferes  with  the  con- 
trol of  air  circulation  by  means  of  the 
ventilating   system. 

Windows 

Good  ventilation  requires  that  there  be 
free  and  evenly  distributed  circulation  of 
air  in  all  parts  of  the  stable.  It  is  difficult, 
and  in  many  cases  impossible,  to  obtain 
good  circulation  of  air  in  bank  barns  be- 
cause the  openings  through  which  air 
might  enter  the  stable  generally  are  all 
on  one  side.  There  are  many  mild  days 
during  the  winter  when  ventilation  may  be 
had  by  means  of  open  windows  but,  to  be 
effective,  there  must  be  openings  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  stable.  Even  with  a 
fairly  strong  wind  air  will  not  enter  the 


Fig.  7A.  An  esample  of  a  bridged  driveway 


windows  on  one  side  in  any  volume  unless 
an  equal  amount  can  escape  on  the  other 
side.  Usually  the  bank  side  offers  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  providing  additional 
windows  for  ventilation.  When  the  en- 
tire or  greater  length  of  the  stable  wall  is 
below  grade  the  method  shown  in  Figure  4 
may  be  employed  Windows  below  the 
grade  level  and  opening  into  areas  may  be 
installed  but  they  are  not  advisable  be- 
cause the  areas  may  collect  water,  or  be- 
come filled  with  snow. 

When  the  bank  wall  is  but  partly  be- 
low grade  windows  may  sometimes  be  in- 
stalled between  the  grade  and  the  mow 
floor  level.  Where  access  to  the  mow  floor 
is  by  a  bridge  or  embanked  driveway  the 
wall  under  it  is  without  windows  and  it  is 
usually  at  this  point  that  light  and  ventila- 
tion in  the  stable  are  most  needed.  If  the 
approach  consists  of  a  bridge,  windows 
may  be  installed  under  it  as  shown  in 
Plate  7-A.  In  many  instances  a  filled-in 
driveway  can  be  cut  away  for  a  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  wall  and  a 
bridge  erected  to  span  the  cut.     Windows 


is  entirely  or  mostly  below  grade  the  bank 
may  be  cut  back  8  or  10  feet  and  deep 
enough  to  permit  of  the  setting  of  win- 
dows in  the  wall,  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  A 
bridge  to  the  mow  floor  could  be  built  to 
replace  the  drive. 

Ventilation  by  means  of  open  windows 
is  permissible  and  even  desirable  during 
mild  weather  but  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  below  freezing,  proper  ventila- 
tion by  this  means  is  impracticable.     The^ 
movement  of  air  through  open   windows^ 
cannot  be  controlled  without  constant  ad- 
justment  of   the   openings,   so   that  even 
distribution   of    incoming    air   and    main- 
tenance   of    stable    temperature    are    im- 
possible,   particularly    in    these   old   bank 
barns   where   the   windows   are   generally 
confined   to  one  side.     To  obtain   proper 
ventilation  during  cold   weather  suitable 
intake  and  outtake  flues,  placed  so  as  to 
produce  even  distribution  of  fresh  air,  are 
necessary.      During   mild    weather,    when 
window  ventilation  is  permissible,  intakes, 
installed  where  windows  are  not  feasible, 
will  aid  in  obtaining  air  circulation. 

Outtake  Flue* 
Outtake  flues  were  entirely  lacking  in 
many  of  the  barns  visited.  In  most  in- 
stances where  outtake  flues  were  found  the 
installation  was  faulty.  Generally  the 
flues  were  but  one-half  the  size  required, 
were  poorly  built,  many  cracks  through 
which  air  leaked,  and  had  too  many  crook- 
ed runs  and  right  angle  turns.  The  loca- 
tion in  many  cases  was  such  that,  even 
had  the  flues  been  of  proper  size  and  con- 
struction, there  would  have  been  little  or 
no  air  circulation  along  the  bank  side  of 
the  stable  where  it  is  usually  most  needed. 
The  mow  driveway  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  it  free  of  obstruction  frequently 
prevents  the  placing  of  an  outtake  so  as  to 
stimulate  air  circulation  on  this  part  of  the 
stable.  Where  such  a  condition  exisU  the 
proper  installation  of  an  electric  fan  would 
provide  air  movement.  The  location  of 
outtakes  depends  upon  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  particular  bam.  In  general 
there  should  be  one  outtake  to  every  10  to 
1 2  cows  so  placed  as  to  produce  equal  dis- 
tribution of  incoming  air. 

Size  of  Flue 
The  size  of  the  outtake  fluea  depends 
upon  the  height  and  the  temperature  con- 
ditions in  the  locality.  The  height  of  the 
flues  is  fixed  by  the  distance  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  stable  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
which,  in  most  of  the  barns  in  the  region 
studied,  is  between  30  and  40  feet.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recently  developed  method  of 
determining  flue  sizes  the  area  of  outtake 
flue,    in    the   region   under   consideration. 


f  *  'nauiatloH 


ABC 

Fig.  6.  Construction  of  outtake  flues.  A  -rectangular  metal  flue  on  wooden  frame  and  covarsd 
with  insulating  board.  B— rectangular  wooden  flue  of  matched  lumber  aitd  paper.  C— ineulaUd 
round  metal  flue. 


<  Kelley,  M.  A 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  DAIRY- 
S.     Dept.     Agr. 
Farmers'  Bui.   1393.  22  p..  ilius. 

»  Warren.  G.  M..  MAKING  CELLARS  DRY. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Farmers'  Bui.  IS72  p..  illua. 


in  such  a  position  do  not  add  much  to  the 
lighting  of  the  stable,  but  aid  greatly  in 
obtaining  air  circulation.  All  windows 
should  be  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  drop 
inward  at  the  top  with  cheek  pieces  at  the 
sides  to  direct  the  incoming  air  upward. 
In  many  instances  where  the  bank  wall 


should  be  38  square  inches  per  head  of 
stock  for  a  flue  30  feet  high  and  33  square 
inches  for  a  44  foot  flue.  Areas  of  flues  of 
heights  other  than  those  given  may  be  ob- 

163  +  1  6to 


tained    by    the    formula    A>"- 
(Continuad  on  Pag*  ") 
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Larro  Dairy  Ration  ha8  been  improved.  Your  Larro 
RcHearcli  Farm  has  Hcorecl  a  ntilrworlhy  triumph.  The  feed 
whieh  for  seventeen  years  has  been  the  Htan<iard  by 
which  all  other  feeds  have  been  judged  in  even  lietter  than 
it  was  liefore. 

The  phroMv  ^^Ah  fmoodAti  Larro*^  muHt  now  take 
am  u  nfir  meaning. 

The  new  I^rro  by  virtue  of  higher  milk  pru<Iuction  has  a 
greater  feeding  value  than  the  old  I>arro  by  more  than 
S3.00  a  ton,  buHed  on  present  values  for  fee<I  and  milk, — 
S3.(K)  a  ton  more  profit  for  l..arro  feeders,  and  the  improved 
I..arro  costs  no  more. 

This  improved  Imttu  was  not  a  stroke  of  ehanee.  For  more 
than  seventeen  years,  the  I>arr«>  Uesearch  Farm  has  been  at  work 
cheeking  an«l  testing  feedn.  Theories  about  proteins,  vitamins, 
minerals  and  roughage  have  been  teste<l  by  actual  feeding  trials 
under  practical  farm  conditions  in  more  than  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent formulas.  The  improved  I.arro  has  been  under  test  for 
five  years  against  many  other  combinations  of  feeds.  Under  long 
and  short  time  tests  and  under  many  varying  conditions  its 
greater  feeding  value  has  been  proved  l)eyon<l  question. 

The  improvement  is  not  sensational — no  feed  could  be  sensa- 
tionally better  than  the  oltl  learnt — hul  SH.OO  a  ion  added 
io  the  high  profit  orer  teed  eoHt  that  M^arro  feeders 
hare  aireadg  been  getting  im  a  notabte  aeeont' 
pliMhment.  As  a  uniform  health -building  feed  the  new  ration 
is  the  same  as  I..arro  always  has  been. 

The  I^rro  Research  Farm  is  your  farm.  It  is  working  for  you 


Where  tetts 

are  made 

under 

actual  farm 

conditiona. 


•  m  p 


ZK^ 


Each  cult'  is  fed  individually. 


continuously,  searching  for  better  feeds  but  in  no 
case  will  a  change  be  instituted  until  it  has  been 
proved  definitely    to  be  a   change  for  the  better. 

We  repeat  our  promise  of  many  years'  standing. 
The  f.arro  Formula  trili  not  be  ehanged 
unleitH  a  better  one  ran  be  found,  if  it  la 
ehanged  gou  will  be  told  about  It,  The 
qualitg  of  i^arro  will  never  be  lowered 
an  long  as  M^arro  Is  made. 


THE   LARROWE   MILLING    COMPANY 

DETKOn,   MICIIIGAIN 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY— HOGS— DAIRY 


Auk  your  dealer 
about   Larro 
Family  Flour 
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Quarantine  Notice 

It  used  to  be  said  that  a  child  was  sure 
to  have  certain  infectious  diseases  at  one 
lime  or  another  and  so  the  sooner  he  took 
them  the  sooner  he'd  be  finished  with  them 
and  the  family  would  be  done  with  the 
trouble. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such 
necessity  and  there  is  no  communicable 
disease  that  a  child  is  not  better  off 
without  Quarantine  is  pur  protection 
against  wholesale  spread  through  the 
school  or  neighborhood  of  the  so-called 
children's  diseases. 

No  mother  who  stops  to  think  for  a 
moment  would  be  willing  to  enJanger 
other  children  to  an  exposure  to  a  disease 
from  which  she  would  wish  to  protect  her 
own  child  Yet  curiously  enough  some 
people  have  an  idea  that  a  disease  hasn't 
really  become  infectious  until  the  doctor 
arrives,  looks  at  Johnny,  and  pronounces 
it  a  genuine  case  of  measles  or  mumps! 
Notifying  the  doctor  or  health  officer 
as  soon  as  you  have  dark  suspicions  may 
mean  having  a  measles  sign  nailed  on  your 
door,  but  remember  your  gratitude  for 
the  warning  of  the  diphtheria  placard  on 
your  neighbor's  door.  She  also  has  been 
conscientious  in  not  only  notifying  the 
doctor  or  health  officer,  but  in  doing  it 
promptly. 

It  is  better  that  a  child  miss  a  day  or 
two  of  school  while  his  parents  make 
sure  that  his  suspicious  symptoms  arc 
not  going  to  prove  to  be  one  of  these 
mfections  than  that  he  generously  spread 
the  infection  among  all  of  his  school-mates. 
Watch  the  symptoms.  The  child  with 
a  rash  or  breaking-out  on  the  skin  belongs 
at  home,  unless  a  physician  pronounces 
it  not  communicable,  says  Dr.  1  larold  B 
Wood,  in  Hygeia  When  children  vomit 
or  develop  a  cough  or  sore  throat  they 
should  be  kept  at  home.  That  simple 
.sore  throat  of  today  might  be  something 
quite  different  by   tomorrow! 


1  empering   i-ruw 

The  best  pie  in  the  world,  the  prettiest 
china  and  the  most  attractive  dining-room 
count  very  little  in  making  a  meal  a 
success  if  it  is  accompanied  by  family 
quarrels.  Parents  who  fall  into  the  habit 
of  giving  way  to  strained  nerves  by  un- 
pleasantness and  bickering  at  meals 
usually  are  not  aware  of  the  far-reaching 
and  harmful  effects  this  has  on  their  chil- 
dren Meils  should  be  pleasant  social 
functions,  not  battlegrounds  Father 
may  feel  relieved  temporarily  if  he  takes 
out  on  motlier  at  dinner  what  he  feels 
toward  a  business  associate,  and  mother 
may  think  that  she  is  justified  in  making 
a   cutting   remark   in   return,   but  neither 


realizes  how  disastrous  the  effects  may 
prove.  Take  advantage  of  meals  as 
chances  to  knit  the  family  together;  don  t 
spoil  the  happiness  and  therefore  the 
appetite  and  digestion  of  the  children,  and 
do  not  cause  them  distress.  The  child  who 
must  sit  by  day  after  day  to  see  and  hear 
his  parents  quarrel  is  robbed  of  a  sense  of 
security  that  can  be  had  only  when 
harmony  exists.  His  natural  faith  in  the 
two  great  authorities  in  his  world  is 
badly  shaken  when  he  sees  them  quarrel 
ing;  and  the  confusion  this  produces  may 
be  decidedly  harmful  lor  the  health, 
happiness,  and  future  success  of  children, 
parents  will  do  well  never  to  combine 
tempers  and  food. 


Fluffy  Bed  Covers 

for  Warmth 

Science     has     explained     many     super- 
stitions.     In    recent    years    it    has    even 
attacked  old  superstitions  about  bedding 
Although  good  housewives  have  known  for 
years  that  light  bed  covers  are  warmest, 
many  people  still  think  heavy  covers  are 
best,   and  on   cold   nights  pile  on   all   the 
weight  they  can  find.    Experiments  prove, 
however,     that     several     layers    of    light. 
Huffy  blankets  hold  the  heat  better  than 
heavy,  tightly  woven  blankets  and  quilts 
This  is  because  still  air  does  not  conduct 
heat       When    chambers    of    air    are    im- 
prisoned  in   the  bedding,   they  retain  all 
the  warmth  of  the  body      Down  or  wool 
puffs  and  fluffy  all-wool  blankets  are  the 
warmest  bed  covers  becau.se  they  contain 
many  tiny  chambers  of  still  air     These  air 
chambers  are  formed  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  when  the  wool   fibres,  naturally 
elastic,    spring     back     from     each    other, 
leaving  tiny  air  spaces.     If  these  chambers 
of  still  air  are  forced  out  of  a  blanket,  it 
will  become  heavy  and  lose  warmth.      In 
selecting     your     winter     supply,     choose 
blankets   that    are   light    weight,   spongy, 
slightly  wiry,  and  that  have  a  deep  fuzz 
or  napped  surface. 

Never  let  woolen  garments  freeze  after 
laundering,  as  it  is  likely  to  cause  shrink- 
ing. 


The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
Kreet*  iU  friend*  and  wishes  them  health  and  happiness  through  out  the 

coming  year. 


••My  Favorite  Recipes" 

Goose  Filled  With  Fruit 
The  homely  but  interesting  goose  which 
has  put  to  flight  so  many  small  members 
of  the  family  is  becoming  quite  popular 
for  its  food  value.     For  a  long  time,  this 
fowl    has   been    valued    by   the    housewife^ 
because    it    gave    her   lovely    soft    pillows^ 
and    cushions,     the    prize    "spare-room" 
bed. 

But  filled  with  fruit  for  the  guest  dinner, 
the  richness  and  flavor  becomes  just  right 
Try  it. 

Weight  (depending  on  size  of  family) 
Tart  cooking  apples,  coarsely  chopped 

for  filling 
'/4  to  '/2  lb    large  size  prunes  (soaked 

over-night). 
Season   with  salt   and   pepper   to  taste. 
2  level  tablespoons  butter  (mixed  with 

the  apples). 
When  goose  has  been  cleaned  and  fully 
prepared  for  cooking,  fill  with  the  apples, 
placing  a  large  prune  here  and  there 
through  the  apples,  sew  up  and  cook  as 
usual.  You  will  find  the  fruit  flavor 
adds  much  to  the  fowl  as  well  as  the  gravy 
And  your  guests  will  talk  of  the  delectable 
dinner  you  served  them. 

Lima  Bean  Soup 
A  satisfactory  and  nutritous  luncheon 
dish  to  be  served  if  the  children  can  run 
home  from  school  for  their  noon -day 
lunch;  also  fine  for  the  hot  lunch  at  school, 
or  for  supper  when  the  day's  work  is  done 
and  something  hot  is  relished  at  the 
evening  meal. 

}  cups  cooked  lima  beans 

2  pts.  milk 

2  sliced  onions 

2  stalks  of  celery 

I'/i  cups  stewed  and  strained  tomatoes 

1  tbsp.  green  pepper  (if  available) 
salt  and  pepper 

2  level  tbsp.  butter 
2  tbs.  flour 

Put  beans,  onion  and  celery  in  sauce 
pan  with  a  little  water,  simmer  alxiut  30 
minutes  Rub  through  a  sieve,  add  the 
tomato  and  peppsr.  Season  to  taste  with 
the  salt  and  pepper  and  butter  and  flour 
cooked  together  I  lave  milk  hot  in  double 
boiler.  Add  the  beans,  etc..  stirring  well. 
.Serve  with  crisp  crackers  or  toast 
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A  Raw  Pork  Caution 


Putting  the  Right  Food  Forward  Into  the  New  Year 

I  will  strive  to  instill  good  health  habit,  in  my  family  without  unpleasantness 
or  coercion.  F^ercise  out-of-doors  will  be  made  a  pastime  rather  than  a  drudge 
Cleanliness  is  the  mark  of  each  person's  self-respect^  As  a  grown-up  I  will  set  an 
example  to  the  children  having  an  ample  amount  of  sleep 

I  will  help  to  make  mealtime  a  aocial  occasion  for  the  whole  family.  1  his 
means  that  we  will  direct  our  tabletalk  along  pleasant  lines  with  interest  shown  in 
each  person's  activities.  We  will  under  no  circumstances  permit  mealtime  to  become 
merely  a  period  of  repression  and  correction 

I  will  try  to  serve  meals  at  regular  hours.  1  want  the  co-operation  of  my  house- 
hold in  assembling  together  promptly  for  meals  at  a  stated  time  each  day  This 
is  important  in  our  keeping  fit. 

I   will   encourage   good   manner,  on   the   part  of   my   children.     As   imitative 

vounKsrerlthey  are  quick  to  adopt  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  attitude  of  their  father 

and  mother       1   want  to  be  sure  that  querulousness  and  impatience  are  not  an 

^ho      Strangers  may  be  new  friends,  and  we  will  treat  each  other  with  not  less 

courtesy  than  a  stranger. 

I  will  recognize  that  each  member  of  my  family  regardless  of  age  ha.  certain 

inalienable  right,  a.  an  individual.     These  rights  we  will  thoughtfully  respect 

in  each  others  property  and  actions     We  will  be  giving  rather  than  taking.    Our 

^sUion  as  father,  and  mothers  and  sons  and  daughters  will  not  make  of  us  either 

tyranto  or  martyr.. 

I  will  strive  toward  making  our  home  a  co-operative  center  of  happy  activity 

for  both  work  and  play.     My  children  may  here  learn  to  shoulder  responsibility 

to  rub  elbows  without  friction,  to  love  people,  and  to  know  nature.     Lastly   1  want 

to  grve  tl^m  the  security  of  knowing  that  under    this    roof   they  will   unfailingly 

find  friendly  criticism  and  appreciation. 


A  warning  against  eating  uncooked  pork 
has  been  sent  out  by  Dr.  J.  Moore  Camp- 
bell,  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  >#' 
Communicable  Diseases  who  make,  it 
plain  that  eating  raw  pork  in  any  form  is 
to  be  avoided. 

"In  this  season  of  the  year  hogs  are 
home-butchered  for  family  consumption. 
The  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  pre- 
paring the  meat  and  its  products,  especi- 
ally the  mixing  of  sausage,  frequently 
leads  to  consuming  some  of  it  while  still 
in  the  raw  state. 

"Others  are  likely  to  use  smoked  sausage 
as  a  food  without  first  subjecting  it  to 
the  fire.  These  practices  carry  the  pos- 
sibility of  infection  from  the  trickinosis 
parasite  which  is  sometimes  found  in  hogs. 
A  score  of  cases  reported  in  Pennsylvania 
were  traceable  to  this  scource.  If  only 
ordinary  precaution  had  been  used,  not 
one  of  these  cases  need  have  occurred." 

So  cook  all  pork  before  eating,  and  then 
give  yourself  over  in  complete  safety  to 
the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  most  tasty 
of  all  meats. 


The  Common  Cold 

"Mr.  Cold,  you  can't  catch  me!"  The 
children  had  written  their  own  play  and 
were  giving  it  at  school.  This  had  meant  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  colds  and  the  young 
people  were  learning  to  avoid  the  things 
t'lat  we  say  "give  us  colds." 

If  we  all  could  take  the  children's 
slogan  and  avoid  "taking  colds"  what  a 
marvelous  winter  we  would  have.  Let  us 
study   the  sufjject   for  ourselves: 

Wet  feet,  drafts  uncomfortable  and 
sometimes  harmful  as  they  may  be,  do 
not  alone  produce  a  cold.  A  common  cold 
is  caused  by  germs  which  lodge  in  the 
iPMCous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat. 
jMB  which  germ,  or  whether  it  is  one 
peculiar  to  colds,  the  scienti.'ts  are  now 
working  to  learn. 

The  wet  feet  and  draft  may  detract 
somewhat  from  our  vigor  and  so  make  us 
more  susceptible  to  the  germs,  but  without 
these  little  fellows  getting  a  foothold  there 
would  l)e  no  cold  A  current  of  cold  aii 
on  the  skin  chills  it,  sends  the  blood  back 
to  the  interior,  and  causes  a  congestion  of 
some  of  the  organs  there,  notably  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  mucous  membrene 
in  the  nose  swells  with  the  increase  of 
blood  until  it  sometimes  fills  the  nasal 
cavity  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  air. 
From  the  increased  blood  supply  an  in- 
crea.sed  quantity  of  mucus  is  secreted,  in 
which  the  germs  multiply.  When  this  is 
temf>orary  we  say,  "Oh,  it  is  just  a  cold." 

Fresh  Air  Help.  Cold. 

To  prevent  a  cold  our  chief  concern 
should  be  fresh  air.  No  matter  if  the 
air  blows  in  directly  from  the  doors  and  is 
colder  than  we  like;  it  is  better  for  us  than 
the  warm  air  contaminated  with  germs 
from  our  coughing  and  sneezing  neighbors. 
All  too  often  during  the  winter  weather 
our  homes  are  loo  warm,  the  windows  are 
tight  shut,  the  stoves  or  furnace  going 
full  blast,  and  the  temperature  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80  degrees,  and  the  air 
very  dry.  It  has  been  found  that  the  best 
temperature  for  a  room  is  between  60  and 
70  degrees  F.,  and  the  dryness  can  be 
overcome  by  that  little  pan  of  water  on 
the  heater. 

When  germs  get  caught  on  our  mucous 
membrane  it  is  often  possible  to  wash 
them  out  before  they  have  time  to  get 
a  deep  lodgment.  To  do  this,  fill  a  drink- 
ing glass  with  water  (this  is  better  if  a 
little  salty)  put  the  nose  into  it  and  tip  it 
up  gently  as  if  going  to  drink.  Let  the 
water  run  into  the  nose  and  out  the  mouth. 
This  will  remove  a  large  number  of  germs 
and  make  an  attack  of  cold  less  likely 
If  the  germs  have  gained  lodgment,  vigor- 
ous treatment  will  be  needed  to  remove 
them  and  cure  the  cold  quickly.  To  aid 
this  the  body  should  be  given  the  best 
fVissible  chance  to  fight  the  infection.  So 
\f  contracting  a  severe  cold  it  is  desirable 
to  go  to  bed.  l-"ood  should  be  taken  as 
the  appetite  dictates,  plenty  of  water 
should  be  drunk,  and  the  windows  should 
be  kept  open.  //  people  nn  contracting^ 
cold  would  go  to  bed  for  three  days,  they 
would  not  only  recover  more  rapidly,  but 
they  would  not  spread  the  infection  to 
others. 

Prevention  is  Better  Than  Cure 

But  prevention  is  always  better  than 
cure  and  much  may  be  done  to  prevent 
colds  by  hygienic  living.  Avoid  undue 
fatigue,  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible,  avoid  drafts,  avoid  over-eating 
and  use  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk:  drink 
plenty  of  water,  attend  to  proper  elimina- 
tion from  the  bowels.  If  such  habits  do 
not  entirely  prevent  colds  they  will  doubt- 
less enable  one  to  recover  more  quickly. 
Some  physicians  advocate  innoculations 
against  colds  and  while  some  people  are 
helped  by  them,  others  are  not,  so  they 
are  of  doubtful  value. 


—  Ci/yxx^  AJil^  cCaJl  yt^ 


A 


LETTER  from  Son  f  As  Mother  reads,  Dad  learns  that  his 
boy  has  just  earned  a  grade  of  94  in  "Feeds  and  Feeding"  .  .  . 
that  he  has  just  picked  up  an  inside  pointer  on  the  curing  of 
alfalfa  .  .  .  that  he  has  just  the  most  lovely  new  girl  .  .  ,  and 
finally,  at  the  close  .  .  .  "tell  Dad  to  remember  me  to  the  cows 
that  sent  me  to  college."  This  good-natured  remark  probably 
takes  Dad  back  to  the  last  words  he  said  to  Son  the  day  he  left, 
"Boy,  it's  the  cows,  not  me,  that  are  sending  you  to  college." 


Son  will  bring  many  new  things  back 
home.  Among  them,  of  course,  will 
be  new  pointers  on  ways  of  feeding. 
He  will  know  why  Cow  Chow  is  such 
a  good  feed,  though  Dad  long  ago 
learned  the  thing  he  wanted  to  know 
about  Cow  Chow  .  .  .  simply  that  it's 
just  good  feed  I  '  '  '  This  he  learned 
by  giving  Cow  Chow  the  severest  test 


known .  . .  the  test  of  actual  feeding. 
What  he  discovered  can  best  be  told 
by  reprinting  in  part  a  recent  news 
item  which  read:  "A  national  survey 
of  323,801  cows,  fed  all  sorts  of  feeds, 
reveals  that  Purina  Cow  Chow  pro- 
duces one  extra  quart  of  milk  per  cow 
daily  at  no  extra  cost."  That's  enough 
to  send  hundreds  of  Sons  to  college  I 


To  a  considerable  extent  the  body  can 
be  toned  up  to  resist  the  germs  of  cold. 
Cool  baths,  cold  sponging  of  the  neck  and 
chest,  sleeping  out  of  doors,  studying  and 
working  in  the  fresh  air  are  all  fine  preven- 
tive measures.  But  avoid  the  air  con- 
taminated by  those  who  are  coughing  and 
sneezing  with  "the  cold."  Yes.  it  must 
be  contagious.  We  all  know  of  one  member 
of  a  family  with  a  cold  and  in  a  short 
time  every  one  in  the  family  has  it.  Schools 
can  give  the  same  story — one  child  at 
school  with  a  headache  and  "running 
nose"  in  a  week  almost  every  child,  as 
well  as  the  teacher  suffering  alike. 

What  a  blessing  if  the  parents  of  that 
first  child  had  "self-quarantined"  for 
three  days.  It  is  foolhardy  to  neglect 
a  "cold,"    Recent  studies,  contrary  to  our 


common  belief,  show  that  climate  has 
apparently  nothing  to  do  with  colds.  The 
students  of*  a  University  in  California, 
where  the  climate  is  mild,  suffer  as  many 
colds  as  do  those  of  a  University  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  the  climate  is  very  severe. 
Studies  are  now  being  made  in  two  of 
our  medical  schools  to  determine  ways  to 
prevent  and  cure  colds.  Let  us  hope  they 
succeed  speedily. 

Good  Cows  Pay  Best 

Dairy  cows  differ  in  their  ability  to  pay 
the  farmer  good  prices  for  his  grain  and 
hay  crops  Low  producing  cows  should  be 
culled  out  to  increase  the  value  of  the  herd 
as  a  market  for  feeds  consumed,  say  State 
College  dairy  specialist.. 


Philadelphia   Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

Ceneral  Office* 
Flint   Building,   Philadelphia 

A  co-operative  movement  establtsherl  for 
the  tjisenimination  of  information  and 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  dairy  products  and  their 
food  value  in   nutrition. 

Af{iilate<l  with  the  National  Dairy   Council 

OFFICERS 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  Pre.ident 
H.  D.  Allebach.  Vice  President 
C.  I.  Cohee.  Secretary 
F.  R.  Ealy.  Assistant  Secretary 
R.  J.  Harbison.  Jr.  Treasurer 
George  J.  Hauptfuhrer,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Dapartmental  Branchea 

C.     I.     Cohee.     Director    Quality     Control 

Department 
Dr.    E.     G.     l.echner.    Assistant     Director 

Quality  Control  Department 
Lydia  M.  Broecker.  Nutrition  Department 
Del  Rose  Macan.  Dramatic  Department 
August  A.  Miller.  Publicity  Department 
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How  Much 
Remains? 

After  all,  the  part  of  the  milk 
check  which  counts  is  the  part  you 
keep.  If  you  exchange  the  whole 
check  for  labor,  feed,  taxes,  and  the 
other  items  of  expense  which  recur 
with  unbroken  frequency  on  the 
modern  farm,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  ahead. 

The  size  of  the  milk  check  is 
large  or  small  depending  upon  the 
amount  which  you  retain.  It's  not 
what  you  get,  it's  what  you  keep 
that  counts.  That  is  what  the 
Eastern  States  means  when  it 
stresses  so  constantly  the  import- 
ance of  purchasing  supplies  which 
will  produce  most  per  dollar  in- 
vested in  them. 

Dairymen  should  aim  to  get 
tack  at  least  four  dollars  in  the 
milk  check  for  every  dollar  they 
invest  in  grain  for  the  milking 
cows.  This  they  can  do  by  using 
a  quality  grain  ration  to  supple- 
ment abundant  supplies  of  good 
roughage  fed  to  high  producmg 
cows.  The  question  of  providing 
such  roughage  through  bumper 
crops  produced  economically  on 
the  farm  is  as  much  a  concern  of 
the  l-lastern  States  as  is  that  of 
providing    the    grain    ration. 

The  Eastern  States  in  addition 
to  making  available  feed,  fertilizer, 
and  seed  capable  of  increasing  the 
farmer's  net  income  by  increasing 
his  output  from  each  dollar  invested 
in  these  supplies  must  make  every 
effort  possible  consistent  with  eco- 
nomical service  to  help  farmers  use 
these  supplies  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  potentialities. 

Partly  to  supply  just  such  in- 
formation to  its  members  and  partly 
also  to  keep  them  informed  about 
organization  problems  and  accom- 
plishments, the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  published  its 
monthly  paper,  the  Eastern  States 
Co-operator. 

The  January  Eastern  States 
Co-operator  contains  articles  deal- 
ing; with  many  questions  vital  to 
the  interests  of  eastern  farmers 
seeking  to  obtain  the  greatest  net 
profit  from  their  farm  operations, 
articles,  of  interest  to  poultrymen 
and  orchadists  as  well  as  to  dairy- 
men. There  arc  extra  copies  avail- 
able for  distribution.  If  you  are 
making  farming  your  profession, 
send  for  a  copy. 

^asfmi  Stales  pHFiners  f^xchanqp 

A  nonstock,  non  profit  organization 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  serves 

Headquarters  :  Springfield.  MassachuneM* 


Dairy  Council  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

Following  the  election  of  the  directors 
oTicers  were  elected: 

Dr.    Cly.le    I..    Kin 


I  lie  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Phihidelphia  Intcr-State  Dairy  Council, 
under  its  corporate  charier,  was  held  in 
its  oflices  in  the  I  lint  liuilding.  Phila- 
delphia. Penna  .  on  December  20th.  1929 
The  session  was  presided  over  hy  Dr. 
Clyde   L     KmR,   presitlcnt 

There  was  a  representative  attendance, 
either  in  jierson  or  by  proxy  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  dairy  farmers  and  the  dis- 
tributing groups. 

I'ormal  reports  of  the  activities  of  the 
Council  during  the  past  year  were  pre- 
sented by  Roliert  W.  Balderston.  executive 
secretary  and  the  formal  report  of  the 
auditors.  McCjee,  Flcisher  &  Co.,  as  to 
the  financial  standing  of  the  Council 
w«-re  presented  and  approved. 


King 
lel»(h 


Preai<ient         ,,    -,^      .,, 

Vice    President H.     I).     Alle 

Secre««ry ^   .■    ,     ?    , 

A««iil«nt  Secretary l-.l..K«ly 

'I'reaaurer  Roherl  Harbinson  Jr. 

Auistant  Treeiiurer George  J.  Hauptfuhrer 

Robert  W  Balderston.  former  executive 
secretary  formally  stated  that,  he.  having 
accepted  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for   re-election. 

The  following  members  of  the  Advisory 
Eioard  of  the  Council  were  also  elected: 

Dr.  Wilmer  Kruaen 
Mrs.   W.   E.   Lingelhach 
Mrs.  S.  Blair  t.uckie 
Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum 


Dr.  E.  W.  Adams 
Dr.  Theodore  Appel 
Dr.  Emily  Bacon 
Miss  Madge  T.  Bogart 
Dr.  A.  A.  Cairns 


Dr.  J.  H.  Minnick 
Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt 


Dr.  Carson  Ryan 
Mrs.  George  werlsner 
Dr.   loaeph  Willits 
Dr.  Lucy  Wilson 


Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin 
Dr.  Oliver  P.  Corman 
Dr.  A.  J.  Gcrson 
l>.  Ralph  D.  Hetzel 
R.  E.  Irwin 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King 

Following  the  approval  of  the  1930 
budget,  various  problems  and  programs 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Council  affairs  were 
discussed. 

Prof.  F.  F.  Lininger  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  presented  some  further 
studies  of  the  recent  survey  on  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  while  C.  I.  Cohee  and  F.  R.  Ealy. 
made  a  brief  analysis  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Milk  Code. 


C.  I.  COHEE 

Sacretary  Philadelphia  Inter-Stat* 

Dairy  Council 

Mr.  Cohee.  the  newly  elected  secretary  ol 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
has  Ijeen  in  charge  of  the  Quality  Control 
work  o(  the  Council  (or  nearly  nine  years. 
He  wan  formerly  engaged  with  the  E.  I.  duPont 
C.imijany.  as  Agricultural  Demonstrator  and 
Advisor  ami  prior  to  that  time  was  a  Senior 
Dairy  llrrdsman  of  the  U.  S.  Departmerit  ol 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry;  Karm 
Manager  for  Henry  Morganthaler.  Jr..  Hop»- 
well  Junction,  New  York;  Dairy  Herdsman, 
PennNvlvania  State  College.  Mr.  Cohee  was 
also  a  cciw  tester  for  three  years  for  one  ol  the 
first  and  largest  cow  testing  association*  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


Election  of  Directors  and  Officers 

Following  the  customary  nominations 
the  following  directors  of  the  Council 
were  elected : 

H.  D.  Allebach  Hr.  Oyde  L.  King 

I  rank  Baldwin  O.    M.   T.    Laudentaugvr 

R.  F.  Brinton  Harry  Scott 

E.  H.  Donovan  Frederick  ShangI* 

William  Griscom  A.  B.  Waddinglon 

R.   I.  Harbison.  Jr.  £    ^i '*''"•':;  . 

E.  Nelson  James  B.  M.  Woodward 


F.  R.  EALY 
AssUtant  Secretary 

Mr.  Ealv  was  born  and  reared  on  a  dairy 
(arm  in  Mercer  County.  Pa.  He  graduated 
from  Mercer  High  School.  Taught  rural  school 
for  two  year*  and  then  entered  Penn  State 
Collage.  Graduated  in  the  lour  year  course  in 
dairy  husbandry.  Worked  as  a  hired  hand 
on  a  farm:  also  did  advanced  reeiatry  testing 
lor  Penn  State  College.  In  1925  he  came  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-StaU  Dairy  Clouncil  as 
a  field  man  in  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment, which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  election  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Dairy 
Council. 


More  than  one-third  of  the  market- 
able milk  and  over  one-fourth  of  the  total 
milk  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  being 
sold  by  farmer-owned  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations 

In  1926,  26  per  cent  of  all  the  milk  and 
i)  per  cent  of  the  marketable  milk  was 
sold  by  the  cooperatives:  in  1927.  32  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  and  4(?per  cent  of 
the  commercial  output,  and  in  1928,  30 
per  cent  of  all  the  milk  produced  and  37 
I>cr  cent  of  the  marketed  product. 

The  major  part  of  the  milk  sold  co- 
operatively has  been  marketed  by  three 
inter-state  associations  which  operate  in 
Pennsylvania;  one  in  Pittsburgh,  another 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  third  in  New 
York  City  These  three  organizations 
handle  approximately  94  per  cent  of  all 
the  milk  sold  by  cooperative  as-sociations. 
The  balance  of  the  cooperative  sales  are 
made  by  local  milk  plants  and  cooperative 
creameries. 

The   value  of   dairy    products   sold   co- 


Penna.  Farmers  Sell  $38,000,000 

Worth  of  Milk  Cooperatively 

operatively    from    Pennsylvania    farms    is 
approximately  $38,000,000. 

Not  only   have  cooperative  marketing 
associations  during  the  past  three  years 
increased  their  volume  of  sales,  but  they 
have  also  improved  their  capacity  to  sell 
dairy  products  at  a  more  favorable  price 
for    their    members,    the   Bureau    reports. 
Based  upon  the  sales  prices  for  the  amount 
of  milk  marketed,  cooperative  milk  mar- 
keting associations  and  creameries  selling 
Pennsylvania    milk    obtained    2.97    cents 
for  each  pound  of  milk  which  they  sold  in 
1926  or  6.39  cents  per  quart.     In   1927. 
they  obtained  3  27  cents  for  every  pound 
or  7.04  cents  per  quart  and  in  1928  they 
secured  3.37  cents  per  pound  or  7.25  cents 
for    each    quart    sold.      Some   of    this    in- 
crease in  price  was  no  doubt  due  to  a  gen- 
eral   improvement   in   the  quality  of   the 
milk  marketed  during    1927  and    1928  as 
compared  with  that  of   1926,  but   a  large 
part   of   the   increased   price  was  due   to 
more  aggressive  and  better  selling  by  the 
co-operatives,  it  is  said. 


Farmers'   Markets 

Increase  in  Penna. 

"While  in  many  States  retail  farmers' 
market  have  become  less  numerous  and 
less  important,  in  Pennsylvania  they  have 
been  steadily  growing  in  size  and  number 
despite  the  competition  of  chain  grocery 
stores  which  in  recent  years  have  dis- 
tributed fruits  and  vegetables  extensively," 

states  11.  A    llanemann.  Bureau  of  Mar- 
1  r»     ^     i..._:_    r>^ ,.»_„^»   „<   A».; 

culture. 

"The  farmers'  market  has  been  an 
established  institution  in  nearly  all  of 
our  cities  since  colonial  times  and  so 
well  intrenched  is  the  'market  habit' 
among  Pennsylvania  housewives  ^\ 
local  farmers  are  able  to  sell  direct  lO 
the  consumer  a  larger  quantity  of  their 
produce  each  year."  the  market  special- 
ist continues.  "Pennsylvania  is  noted 
for  its  excellent  farmers'  markets,  of 
which  there  are  approximately  125  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Many  of  them  are 
curb  markets,  but  at  least  seventy  are 
under  roof  and  arc  known  as  market 
houses. 

Four  New  Market  Houses 
"During  the  present  year,  four  new 
market  houses  in  different  cities  have 
been  erected  or  are  under  construction  to 
provide  additional  facilities  to  farmers  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce  and  to  consumers 
for  the  purchase  of  fresh  farm  products. 
The  first  one  to  be  placed  in  operation 
was  a  new  farmers'  market  at  Chester.  Pa., 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $95,000. 
It  is  a  combined  farmers'  and  dealers' 
market  which  is  endeavoring  to  establish 
a  real  farmers'  retail  market  in  a  city 
where  no  farmers'  markets  have  been 
operated  since  1900. 

"The  second  new  market  house  was 
opened  in  the  69th  and  Market  Street 
section  of  Philadelphia  and  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $200,000 
This  market  is  principally  a  dealers  mar- 
ket, but  it  is  attended  by  many  farmers 
for  two  days  of  the  week. 

"A  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  the  borough 
of  Jenkintown.  provided  the  third  market 
house  equipped  with  82  farmers'  stalls  and 
and  erected  by  a  company  capitalized  at 
$100,000.  This  market  was  opened  on 
October  18  and  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  farmers'  market  under  roof  in  any 
suburb   of   Philadelphia. 

"The  fourth  farmers'  market  is  now 
under  construction  at  Williamsport.  Pa., 
and  will  cost  approximately  $250,000.  It 
will  house  the  old  curb  market  of  that  city 
and  will  contain  nearly  275  stalls, 

"Since  all  of  the  new  market  enter-  | 
prises  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  are 
mentioned  here,  have  been  undertaken 
by  private  capital,  not  public  funds,  it  is 
evident  that  the  demand  of  consumers  for 
markets  where  they  can  buy  fresh  P*^"".  . 
ducts  direct  from  the  grower  is  increasing^) 
Reports  from  all  market  companies  and 
municipalities  which  have  maintained 
their  market  property  and  equipment  in 
good  repair  state  that  the  attendance  of 
farmers  at  their  markets  and  the  amount 
of  produce  sold  so  far  this  year  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year," 

Caribou  Rosalie 

Continues  on  Test 

Guernsey  breeders  are  watching  the 
sixth  official  record  which  nine  year  old 
Caribou  Rosalie  131869  has  started.  The 
first  five  records  of  this  long  time  official 
record  maker  average  8 1 0  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  making  her  the  first  cow  in  the  breed 
to  attain  that  five  year  average. 

In  sixty-one  days  on  the  new  record 
Rosalie  has  3291  3  pounds  of  milk  and 
169.76  pounds  of  butler  fat  to  her  credit. 
She  is  owned  by  Thomas  F.  Branson. 
Bryn  Mawr.  Pennsylvania. 
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Suggestions   For    the    Im- 
provements of  Dairy 
Barns 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

in  which  A  is  the  required  area  in  square 
inches  per  head  of  stock,  to  the  mean 
January  temperature  for  the  locality,  and 
H  the  height  of  flue  in  feet.  In  this  sec- 
tion,  where   the   mean  January   tempera- 

71  I 
ture  is  30    the  formula  becomes  A  =     y= 

Construction  of  Flues 
Flues  must  be  airtight,  or  they  will  not 
draw  properly,  and  well  insulated  to 
nv^imize  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
ij^pr  surfaces.  They  may  be  of  any  dura- 
ble material  but  matched  lumber  or  rust- 
resisting  metal  are  generally  used  The 
construction  of  wooden  and  metal  flues  is 
illustrated  in  I'ig.  6.  (See  Page  6).  The 
metal  lining  of  flues  A  and  C  protects  the 
insulating  material  from  the  condensation 
which  occurs  to  some  extent  in  all  outtake 
flues.  The  frame  of  2x4  in  studs  in  A  is  less 
desirable  than  a  frame  of  triangular  pieces 
as  shown  in  B  as  it  offers  greater  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  air.  1  lowever.  unless  a 
power  saw  is  available  either  on  the  farm 
or  at  the  lumber  yard,  the  ripping  of  square 
lumber  is  hardly  warranted. 

As  cross  bracing  or  cleats  on  the  inside 
of  the  flue  tends  to  retard  the  passage  of 
air,  horizontal  joints  in  the  metal  should  be 
made  as  in  the  small  detail  in  A.  This 
joint,  if  well  made,  is  practically  air  tight 
and  will  not  permit  condensation  drip  to 
leak  into  the  installation  and  impair  its 
value.  The  waterproof  building  paper 
shown  in  B  prevents  air  leakage  through 
the  joints  of  the  boarding  If  all  the 
lumber  is  painted  or  treated  with  creosote 
the  life  of  the  flue  will  be  greatly  increased 
The  round  flue,  C,  is  more  efficient  than 
one  of  rectangular  section  but  is  not  so 
readily  built  by  the  average  workman. 
The  flue  is  made  in  sections  and  put  to- 
gether with  slip  joints,  each  section  being 
fitted  into  the  one  below  so  that  condensed 
moisture  will  flow  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flue. 


Pasture-Improvement 
Work  Started 

In    Five    States 

The  task  of  reviving  old,  worn-out  pas- 
tures in  the  F.ast  and  replacing  the  native 
grasses  with  improved  varieties  in  the 
South  is  a  job  forage  specialists  of  the 
United  .States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  undertaken  as  a  part  of  an  extensive 


Farmers  Fined 

Selling  Milk  of     , 

Low  Quality 

Farmers  who  deliver  to  milk  receiving 
stations  or  milk  dealers,  watered  milk  or 
a  product  otherwise  below  the  legal  re- 
quirements, are  being  prosecuted  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Recently,  the  Bureau  of  f-'oods  and 
Chemistry.  Penn»ylvai\ia  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  received  a  number  of 
complaints  regarding  low  quality  of  milk. 
Upon  investigation,  the  Bureau  found  the 
source  of  the  trouble  in  some  instances  to 
be  the  farmer  who  dslivered  milk  deficient 
V  butterfat  and  solids, 

"Farmers  are  not  exempt  from  the  law 
governing  the  standard  of  milk  sold  any 
more  than  the  distributor  or  dealer."  the 
Bureau  explains.  "Where  there  is  any 
question  about  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
producers  should  have  tests  made  for  their 
own  satisfaction  and  protection.  The  de- 
livery of  a  low  quality  product,  whether 
watered  or  deficient  in  fat  because  of  in- 
efficient cows,  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  Pennsylvania  food 
laws." 
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sults  already  obtained  show  that  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer,  reseeding,  and  getting 
rid  of  weeds  are  the  first  steps  in  reclaiming 
run-down  pastures. 

During  the  past  year  cooperative  pas- 
ture experiments  have  been  started  in 
Pennsylvania.  Michigan  and  Georgia. 
Similar  work  will  be  started  in  Louisiana 
and  Mi.ssissippi  next  spring.  Pasture  ex- 
periments in  Morida  have  lieen  under  way 
for  the  last  few  years.  Other  States  arc 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  department 
as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
begin  the  work. 

In  these  experiments  various  grasses 
are  grazed  under  similar  conditions  and 
their  value  compared  Then  the  same 
grasses  are  grazed  under  different  con- 
ditions to  determine  which  system  of 
grazing  is  best.  In  many  cases  grasses 
and  legumes  new  to  the  region  are  added 
and  their  growth  is  carefully  measured  in 
terms  of  gains  in  the  animals  pastured. 
Numerous  tests  designed  to  ascertain  the 
kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  to  use  are 
included  in  the  experiment. 

Records  from  New  Ycrk  show  that 
cows  on  pasture  during  the  summer  months 
returned  a  profit  of  24  cents  a  day  on  the 
milk  sold  During  the  winter,  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  feed,  there  was  an  actual 
loss  of  4  cents  a  day.  This  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  small  labor  cost  of  main- 
taining pastures.  Results  in  Pennsyl- 
vania show  that  the  labor  cost  of  produc- 
ing 1  ton  of  digestible  nutrients  in  a  hay- 
grain  rotation  is  twenty  times  as  much  as 
the  laboi  cost  for  the  same  amount  of  feed 
in  the  form  of  good  pasture.  Experiments 
in  Florida  have  shown  a  net  return  of 
$7.82  per  acre  from  improved  pastures 
grazed  by  beef  steers. 

An  increase  of  30,000,000  acres  in  the 
area  of  improved  pastures  in  the  humid 
Eastern  States  has  been  suggested  as  a 
possible  remedy  for  overproduction  of 
some  of  the  staple  crops.  This  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  sur- 
pluses and  at  the  same  time  put  the  land 
to  a   profitable  use. 


Feed  Dairy  Cows  Right 

Milk  production  and  dairy  profits  are 
always  in  close  relationship  with  the  kinds 
and  amounts  of  feeds  consumed  by  cows. 
Much  feed  and  labor  are  wasted  through 
wrong  methods  of  feeding. 


Mistakes  Go  On  Forever 

"Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but 
mistakes  go  on  forever." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the 
city  librarians  yesterday  when  a  timid- 
looking  girl  of  perhaps  nineteen  years  ac- 
costed her,  asking  if  she  had  a  book  en- 
titled "Oranges  and  Peaches." 

A  most  diligent  search  proved  that  no 
such  book  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
library. 

"Are  you  sure  that  'Oranges  and 
Peaches'  is  the  title  of  the  book?"  asked 
the  librarian, 

"Yes,  I  believe  that's  what  the  professor 
said  to  get."  was  the  answer. 

"Who  is  the  author?" 
"Darwin." 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  librarian 
when  it  "dawned  on  her"  that  the  book 
desired  was  Darwin's  "Origin  of  the 
Species. 


Uncle  Ab  says  no  two  persons  ever  saw 
a  thing  exactly  the  same,  and  maybe  the 
other  fellow's  view  is  the  better  one. 


Registered  cattle  with  long-time  records 
in  their  pedigrees  are  bringing  the  most 
money. 


Uncle  Ab  says  don't  try  to  fool  anybody : 
you  can't  fool  a  wise  man;  and  fooling  the 
other  kind  doesn't  get  you  anywhere. 


In  3  years 

3AMCO 


KKUUKUS 


Mr,  Carter's  figures  on  25 
cows,  twice  a  day  milking. 
Av.  lbs.  milk,  13,046;  av.  lbs. 
fat,  413.5;  return  for  $1.00 
spent  for  feed,  $3.12;  value  of 
product  over  feed  cost,  $239.88. 

Alice  Wavt-rly  Netherland 
587071  (pictured)  gave  18,479 
lbs.  milk  and  551.7  lbs,  butter 
fat  during  this  test. 


FOR  the  last  three  years  the  leaders  of  the  Washington 
County  Pa.  Cow  Testing  Assoc,  have  been  Amco- 
Feeders.  In  fact,  of  the  ten  high  herds  each  year,  90  per 
cent  have  made  their  records  on  Amco  Dairy  Rations. 
Such  consistent  performance  is  not  the  result  of  accident. 

Three  Amco  Feeds  helped  Mr.  R.  L.  Carter  set  the  new 
record.  Amco  20%  Dairy  furnished  the  right  quantity  of 
milk-making  nutrients  to  go  with  fresh  pasture  and  good 
leguminous  roughage;  Amco  24%  Dairy  added  enough 
protein  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow  when  the  quality  of  roughage 
was  lower;  and  Amco  12%  Fitting  Ration  economically  de- 
veloped the  young  stock,  and  conditioned  the  herd  sire  and 
dry  stock. 

With  highest  production,  Mr.  Carter  had  lowest  feed 
cost,  only  87  cents  per  100.  lbs.  milk.  He  says:  "Amco 
Feeds  have  kept  the  production  of  our  herd  up  to  a  high 
mark  throughout  the  year,  as  well  as  keeping  the  cows  in 
good  condition  for  next  year's  work." 

Your  nearest  Amco  Agent  will  tell  you  more  about  these 
open  formula  feeds. 


AMCO  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 


DIVISION  OFFICE: 


MUNCY.  PA. 
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Steam 
Boilers 

of  All  Styles 
___i.^_^_  and  Sizes  for 

all  Purposes  Where  Steam  is]^Used  for 

HEATING  or  POWER 

Farquhar  Line  of^Boilers  includes  a  type 
or  size  for  every  purpose-  Industrial,  Laundries,  Cream- 
eries, Dairy  and  Milk  Plants,  Mushroom  Houses  and 
all-around  General  Heating.  These  Boilers  will  furnish 
abundant  steam  and  Hot  Water.  Burn  Wood,  Coal  or 
Oil.     Quick  and  Easy  Steamers. 

All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  built  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Specification.  Thoroughly  tested 
and  can  be  shipped  on  quick  order.  Write  for  Bulletins 
stating  type  and  size  needed. 

We  also  build  Sawmills,  Threshers,  Hay  Balers,  Cider 
Presses,  "Non-Wrap"  Manure  Spreaders,  Interchangeable 
Grain  Drills,  and  Farm  Implements.    Catalogs  on  request. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 

Limited 

Box  461 

YORK,   PA. 


The  Farmall  pulls  a  two-bottom  plow  as  ably  as  does 
any  other  tractor.  Unlike  other  tractors  plowing  is  but 
the  commencement  of  the  Farmall's  yearly  labors.  As 
the  season  progresses  you  can  shift  from  one  important 
job  to  another  with  amazing  speed.  After  plowing, 
tilling,  seeding,  planting  row  crops  (with  a  four-row 
planter),  cultivating  row  crops  (with  two  or  four-row 
cultivators),  mowing,  raking,  loading  hay,  harvesting 
and  doing  all  of  your  belt  jobs  around  the  farm. 

You  can't  beat  a  Farmall.  It  turns  short,  handles 
easily,  operates  economically  and  requires  very  little 
attention. 

Let  your  nearest  dealer  demonstrate  it  to  you. 

The  International  Harvester  Co. 
of  America 


Philadelphia 


Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


National  Dairy  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on 
December  6th.  1929  was  well  attended. 
President  i  lill  in  his  review  of  the  year's 
work  mude  particular  mention  of  the 
widespread  cooperation  from  many  sources 
whi:h  had  made  the  1929  Exposition  an 
outstanding    success.      tie    said    that    oi. 

Louis  had  fulfilled  every  promise  to  sup- 
port the  tlxposition  and  predicted  a  bright 
future  for  it. 

The  Secretary's  report  reviewed  the 
various  departments  of  the  Show  calling 
e.ipecial  attention  to  the  attendance  of 
279,309  and  the  record-breaking  total  of 
1.458  cattle  exhibited,  lie  said  that  46 
out  of  the  48  states.  Cuba  and  the  provi- 
inces  of  Ontario,  Saskatchewan  and  Al- 
berta were  represented  in  one  or  more 
departments  of  the  Hlxposition. 

Eleven  directors  were  elected  as  fol- 
ows.  the  first  seven  being  re-elected  while 
the  last  four  are  new:  E.  W.  Chandler. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago; 
Walter  L.  Cherry.  Cherry-Burrell  Cor- 
poration, Chicago:  John  T.  Cunningham. 
Chicago,  Ice  Cream  Manufacturer:  Mrs. 
Nellie  Fayban.  Geneva,  III  .  Jersey  Breed- 
er: T.  n.  Mclnnerney.  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp..  New  York  City:  M.  D. 
Munn.  National  Dairy  Council.  Chicago: 
Dr.  1 1.  E.  Van  Norman.  The  Borden  Com- 
pany. New  York  City:  John  S.  Ellsworth. 
Sitnsbury.  Conn  ,  Jersey  Breeder;  F.  E. 
Murphy,  Minneapolis,  Minn  .  I  lostein 
Breeder:  W  T  Nardin.  Pet  Milk  Com- 
pany. St.  Louis.  Mo.;  David  G.  Page, 
Topeka,  Kant.,  Aryshire  Breeder. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
following  the  annual  meeting,  officers  were 
re-elected  as  follows:  Charles  L.  Hill, 
Roseniale.  Wisconsin,  president:  Robert 
Scoville.  New  York  City,  vice-president: 
James  A.  Walker,  Chicago,  Illinois,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  L.  U.  i  teller, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  assistant  treasurer;  S. 
H.  Anderson,  St  Louis,  Missouri,  execu- 
tive secretary.  President  Mill  appointed 
the  Elxecutive  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year  which  organized  by  electing  Dr.  H. 
E.  Van  Norman,  New  York  City,  as  chair- 
man 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  November,   1929: 

No.  Inspections  Made         1,791 

Sediment  Tests 88) 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued 139 

No.  Temporary  Permits 

Issued 145 

No.  Meetings  I  leld 2 

Attendance 116 

Reels  Movies  Shown ...  2 

No.  Man  Days    - 

F'airs  and  Ejchibits.  .  .         l'/2 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants) 39 

No.  Miles  Traveled    .  .     18,561 

During  the  month  1 1  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  - 
4  dairies  were  reinstated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date  149,767  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Big  Cooperative  Busi- 
ness in  Fluid  Milk 

Two  distinct  types  of  associations  h»ve 
been  developed  by  milk  producers  for  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  fluid  milk.  These 
are  the  milk-distributing  association  and 
the  price-bargaining  association.  The 
milk-distributing  association  is  more  than 

two,  an  organization  of  this  type  having 
been  formed  as  early  as  1882. 

The  associations  thus  classified  arc  en- 
gaged in  receiving  milk  from  their  mem- 
bers and  in  distributing  it  to  dealer^* 
consumers.  The  early  associations  of  "j 
kind  consisted  usually  of  a  group  of  milk 
producers  on  the  outskirts  of  small  cities, 
who  banded  together  for  dealing  direct 
with  consumers.  In  the  course  of  time 
these  associations  have  increased  as  to 
membership  and  as  to  producing  and  con- 
suming areas  served,  and  in  many  cases 
the  distributing  has  been  largely  to  milk 
dealers,  hotels  and  chain  stores,  rather 
than  to  consumers. 

There  were  114  associations  of  this 
kind  listed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  close  of  last 
year.  These  associations  did  a  business 
in  1928  estimated  at  $150,000,000.  More 
than  76  F>er  cent  of  the  total  business 
represented  fluid  milk  sales,  13  per  cent 
represented  cream  sales,  and  less  than  3 
per   cent,    butter   sales. 

The  average  quantity  of  butter  handled 
by  the  42  associations  reporting  butter 
sales  was  214,340  pounds  and  the  average 
amount  of  cheese  sold  for  the  17  associa- 
tions reporting  such  sales  was  442,003 
pounds.  Milk  powder  sales  for  9  associa- 
tions averaged  $95,414  and  ice  cream 
sales  averaged  $98,622  for  twenty  asso- 
ciations. The  larger  distributing  associa- 
tions are  located  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Paul  and  Cleveland 

Price  bargaining  associations  began  to 
appear  about  1909,  since  which  time 
nearly  fifty  organizations  have  been  set 
up.  These  associations  rarely  handle 
milk  or  any  other  dairy  product.  Their 
officers  meet  periodically  with  the  milk 
dealers  in  the  cities  where  the  associations 
operate,  and  determine  the  prices  that 
shall  be  paid  by  the  dealers  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  various  periods  of  time.  Among 
the  cities  in  which  price  bargaining  is  an 
important  factor  are  Boston,  Hartford, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Washington, 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati.  Detroit.  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Seattle. 

Milk  and  sweet  cream  sales  for  1928  by 
members  of  price  bargaining  associations 
amounted  to  approximately  $200,000,000. 
The  total  quantity  of  milk  and  sweet 
cream,  in  terms  of  milk,  marketed  in  1928 
through  cooperative  milk  marketing  a 
ciations,  amounted  to  nearly  11,000,000, 
000  pounds. 
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Prevent  Milk  Souring 

Bacteria  cause  milk  to  sour.  They  can 
be  controlled  by  thoroughly  sterilizing 
utensils,  removing  loose  dirt  from  the 
cow's  udder  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth  be- 
fore milking  and  cooling  the  milk  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  50%  F.  or  less. 


Silage  Temperatures 

When  corn  is  placed  in  the  silo,  that 
near  the  surface  where  it  is  exposed  to 
the  air  becomes  hot.  This  has  led  to  a 
somewhat  general  belief  that  the  whole 
mass  of  silage  becomes  hot.  I  lowever, 
such  is  not  the  case,  according  to  experi- 
ments by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Thermometers  buried  at  various  places  in 
the  silage  showed  a  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  100  F..  which  would  be  termed 
only  lukewarm.  Usually  the  silage 
reached  its  maximum  temperature  in  10 
days  or  less,  after  which  it  gradually 
cooled.  It  is  evident,  the  bureau  says, 
that  the  formation  of  heat  is  insufficient 
to  cause  sterilization  and  thus  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  silage.  Rather,  the  silage 
keeps  because  of  the  exclusion  of  air  and 
the  action  of  acids. 


r 


Compsation,  Automobile  S  Truck  Insurance 

Save  Money  by  Giving  Us  Your  Insurance 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensllion  prollction  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 


at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Pe  n  n 
sylvania  only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY.     IF   INTERESTED,  FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHED 
WE  WRIIL  A  ^'AiNUAKu^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  FULL  INFORMATION 


County 


19. 


Name r Address ^^ 

Insurance  Begins 19 Expires 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model No.  Cylinders 

Serial  No Motor  No Truck   

^         .  Sfrial  No  Motor  No 

Capacity ^"**  '^° 

Pennsylvania  Ttircshermen  S  farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

311  Mechanics  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg   Pa. 


Berks  Co.  Farmers  Hold 
Get-Together  Meeting 

Sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
•ion  Department  of  Berks  County,  and 
the  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce,  some 
300  farm  folk  and  city  folk  in  that  com- 
munity attended  a  "get  together"  dinner 
at  Reading.  Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 9th.    1929. 

Charles  S.  Adams,  of  the  Berks  County 
Agricultural  Association  introduced  Thos. 
S.  Milley.  Sinking  Springs,  Pa  .  raiser  of 
Ton  Litters;  Four  members  of  the  Berks 
County  400  Bushel  Potato  Club;  and 
members  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Pennsyl- 
vania Township  Celery  Club. 

M.  K  MacCallum.  Wernersville.  Pa., 
served  as  toastmaster  who  introduced  the 
speakers  of  the  evening. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Jordan,  secretary  of  Agri 
culture.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
■  tfw  a  brief  address,  stressed  emphatically 
the  necessity  of  producing  quality  pro- 
ducts and  that  those  products  be  the  kind 
and  grade  that  the  consuming  public 
wants.  Proper  grading  and  proper  pack- 
ing are  important  factors  in  todays  mar- 
keting programs.  We  are  disposed  to  find 
our  markets  filled  with  carefully  prepared 
and  carefully  graded  apples  and  potatoes 
which  come  from  points  outside  our  ter- 
ritory while  home  products  less  carefully 
graded  and  packed  find  little  sale  among 
our  consumers. 

Prof.  Wm.  V.  Dennis,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics,  Penn 
State  College,  who  has  made  an  extensive 
survey  of  Berks  County  Rural  Social  prob- 
lems made  an  interesting  address  on  that 
subject. 

The  session  on  the  whole  presented  a 
clearer  portrayal  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  Berks  County,  on  the  whole  and  the 
influence  of  the  city  of  Reading  on  the 
development  and  growth  of  agriculture 
within  the  borders  of  the  county. 


Average  Farm  Smaller 

But  More  Productive 

The  average  size  farm  in  Pennsylvania 
today  is  about  20  acres  smaller  than  the 
average  farm  in  1870.  but  this  smaller 
farm  is  producing  more  of  the  principal 
field  crops  than  the  larger  farm  in  the  past, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture. 

Wheat  is  being  produced  today  at  the 
rate  of  about  112  bushels,  potatoes  129 
bushels,  and  feed  crops  764  bushels  per 
farm.  In  1870  wheat  was  raised  at  the 
rate  of  1 1  I  bushels,  potatoes  70  bushels  and 
feed  crops  674  bushels  per  farm.  This  is  a 
difference  of  one  bushel  of  wheat.  59 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  90  bushels  of  feed 
crops  in  favor  of  the  present-day  average 
farm  of  81.3  acres  over  the  average  farm 
of  103.4  acres  in  1870. 

The  1 1 2  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  aver- 
age farm  now  are  being  produced  on  one 
acre  less  than  the  III  bushels  in  1870 
The  129  bushels  of  potatoes  are  being 
raised  on  only  one-third  of  an  acre  more 
land  than  the  70  bushels  in  1870  Finally 
the  increase  of  1 2  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  feed  crops  grown  on  the  average  farm 
has  been  accomplished  with  only  a  4  per 
cent  increase  in  acreage  devoted  to  these 

crops. 

While  estimates  are  not  available  back 
to  1870,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
average  farm  today  has  a  smaller  acreage 
given  over  to  fruit  production  and  is  pro 
ducing  less  fruit.  This  is  indicated  to 
some  extent  by  census  figures.  The  amount 
of  land  used  for  the  principal  field  crops 
increased  from  6.256,000  acres  in  1870  to 
7.056,000  acres  in  1925  while  the  amount 
of  other  improved  land,  that  is,  land  used 
for  orchards,  improved  pastures,  etc.,  de- 
creased from  5,260,000  to  3,073,000  acres 
during  the  same  period. 


Food  Standards  Approved 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  November  25. 
approved  the  definitions  and  standards  for 
coffee,  milk  and  mayonnaise  revised  and 
amended  by  the  Food  Standards  Com- 
mittee at  its  October  meeting.  These 
revised  definitions  and  standards,  given 
below,  are  now  official  for  use  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Milk  is  the  whole,  fresh,  clean  lacteal 
secretion  obtained  by  the  complete  milk- 
ing of  one  or  more  healthy  cowa,  excluding 
that  obtained  within  I  5  days  before  and  5 
days  after  calving,  or  such  longer  period  os 
may  be  necessary  to  render  the  milk 
practically  colostrum  free.  The  name 
"milk"   unqualified   means  cow's   milk 

Coat'*  Milk  and  Ewe's  Milk  are  the 
whole,  fresh,  clean  lacteal  secretions  free 
from  colostrum,  obtained  by  the  complete 
milking  of  the  healthy  animals  and  con- 
form in  name  to  the  species  of  animal  from 
which  they  nre  obtained. 

Skim-milk,  Skimmed  Milk,  is  that 
portion  of  milk  which  remains  after 
removal  of  the  cream  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Pasteurized  Milk  is  milk  every  par- 
ticle of  which  has  been  subjected  to  a 
temperature  not  lower  than  142  F.  for  not 
less  than  30  minutes,  and  then  promptly 
cooled  to  50°  F.  or  lower. 

I  he  Secretary  of  Agricultuie  also  ap- 
proved the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  present  definition  of  ice 
cream  be  deleted.  The  committee's  rea- 
sons were  that  the  present  definition  is  not 
enforceable  in  interstate  commerce  be- 
cause the  subject  has  been  specifically 
covered  by  laws  in  the  various  States  and 
that  the  definition  does  not  represent 
modem  commercial  practice  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream. 


Dairy  Products  Account 
for  One-Quarter 

of  Farm  Income 

Last  year  the  farm  value  of  dairy 
products  amounted  to  approximately 
three  billion  dollars,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

"Many  people  fail  to  realize  the  size 
and  importance  of  this  industry."  aaya 
O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry.  "It  may  help  some  to  a  clearer 
realization  of  the  dairying  business  to 
learn  that  thia  three  billion  dollars 
amounts  to  26  per  cent  or  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  total  value  of  all 
agricultural  produce.  The  dairy  cow  ac- 
counts for  about  one  dollar  as  against 
three  by  all  the  other  animals  and  crops 
in  the  country." 

"This  development."  Doctor  Reed  says, 
"has  been  accompanied  by  an  ever  in- 
creasing appreciation  by  the  public  of 
the  value  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in 
the  diet  and  their  relation  to  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  people." 

In  the  relative  stability  of  the  dairy 
industi^y.  Doctor  Reed  finds  an  obvious 
explanation  of  the  increasing  number  of 
investors  who  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  industry.  "The  stability  of  dairy- 
mg."  he  says,  "has  resulted  in  larg^  in- 
vestments of  capital,  not  only  on  farms 
but  in  manufacturing,  processing,  and 
distribution  plants." 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however. 
Doctor  Reed  points  out.  if  the  present 
favorable  position  of  the  dairy  industry 
should  lead  many  producers  to  expand 
their  business  or  if  it  should  induce  many 
men  not  now  in  the  business  to  enter  the 
field.  In  recent  years  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  all  dairy  products  has  amounted 
to  about  90  per  cent  of  the  demand,  a 
cloae  margin. 
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Brings  A  Healtnv  Profit 


Cow  Tone  is  an  unexcelled  conditioner  for 
milk-producing  cows.  Indorsed  b>  some  of  the 
hisheat  veterinarians  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
recocniicd  as  an  extremely  valuable  general  tonic 
for  the  herd  when  under  the  strain  mi  fbroaJ  produc- 
tion. 

Cow  Tone  supplies  the  mineral  deficiencies  ao 
readily  exhausted  when  a  ct>w  is  yielding  her 
maximum  of  milk,  and  if  you  are  nut  already  using 
it,  wc  suggest  that  you  buy  a  box  at  unce  and  sec 
for  yourself  why  so  many  diarymen  feed  it  to 
their  cowa. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  will  testify  as  to  its 
conditioning  qualities,  and  thousands  will  also 
testify  that  thoy  have  bought  it  regularly  for  years. 
More  than  thirty  years  of  experience  lies  back  of 
our  manufacturing  process.  More  than  thirty 
years  of  success  for  us  is  the  result  of  as  many  years 
of  success  for  those  wbo  have  continually  used  Cow 
Tone, 

Cow  Tone  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
yuur  money   will  be  gladly   refunded. 


^^ 


Our  Husbands  Company 

LYNDON,  VERMONT 


COW-TONE 


I  Here  an>  four  sues  of  Cow  Tone  Imm:  the  anull  boi, 
tO.SO;  the Urtce  box.  tl.OO:  thp  2(>-ixiund boi.  t4.90;  and 
the  40-pnund  box,  17 .SO.  Other  U-H  product*  incluile 
Cnws'  ReHef  (Nntment,  for  udder  and  teats,  small  box, 
to  SO  and  larfte  box  II  00;  and  Calves'  Cordial,  an  In- 
tnitinal  .^ntrinKent  fur  cows  and  calves,  per  box,  tO-50. 
All  ()-H  products  are  sold  at  local  ttrain  stores,  dru« 
■tore*,  and  ReprrsI  stores  or  we  will  miil  prepaid  t  o  any 
addrMsin  the  Unite  I  States  on  rp'Hpt  of  price. 


I-'KKK.  Our  new  illuatrate"!  OH,  C  iw 
Book  of  24  paces  cmtaini'u  valuible 
information  for  dairym-n  will  bs  miilel 
free  to  anv  address  on  reiiufat.  Kill  in 
coupon  below  and  mail  today.     M.  R. 

Nam^ 

Addreas  


TRAOe 
MARK 


NICE 


Rca. 

US.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  (.0  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Ciilnr  Cards  and  limiklt-t    "I'aint  Pointers" 

EUC.ENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


New  Federal 

Farm  Board  Dairy 
Advisory  Committee 

The  I'ederal  Farm  Board  has  announce<i 
the  personnel  of  the  new  Dairy  Commodity 
Committee  of  the  Board. 

I  he  group  includes:  I  larry  I  lurtke, 
Covington.  Ky  .  president  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
ana  vice  president  of  the  CtKjperative 
Pure  Milk  Association  of  Cincinnati:  John 
Brandt,  Litchfield,  Minn.,  president,  of 
the  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  of 
Minnea|x>lis,  Minn.;  Clifford  E  I  lough, 
I  lartford.  Conn.,  general  manager  of  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Association: 
George  W.  Slocum,  Milton.  Pa.,  director 
of  the  Dairymen's  League  Coofjcrative 
Association,  Inc.,  New  York:  A.  G.  Ziebell, 
Marysville,  Wash.,  president  of  the  United 
Dairy  Association  of  Western  Washington 
State;  P.  L.  Betts,  Chicago,  III.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  ELquity-Union  Ex- 
change: and  Emerson  Ella,  Madison,  Wis., 
business  adviser  to  the  National  Cheese 
Producers'  Federation  of  Plymouth,  Wis. 

tlach  member  of  the  new  advisory  com- 
modity committee,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Ella,  is  a  director  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
and  Messrs.  I  lartke,  Brandt,  I  lough  and 
Slocum  are  members  of  the  Federation's 
executive  committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  under  which  the  coopera- 
tives of  each  industry  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  commodity  advisory 
committees  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
Board  as  to  the  methods  of  choosing,  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  was  asked  to  submit  to  the 
Board  names  of  persons  acceptable  to  the 
Federation  for  selection. 

The  Federation  submitted  a  list  of  27 
names  to  the  Board. 


Grow  Alfalfa  Hay 

For  Your  Cows 

Where  alfalfa  grows  well  it  will  usually 
outyield  any  other  legume.  It  will  make 
cheaper  hay  than  a  legume,  which  must 
be  seeded  every  year.  Although  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  well-cured  soybean 
hay  is  equal  in  value  to  alfalfa  for  milk 
production,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
soybean  hay  is  not  only  likely  to  be  stem- 
my  but  is  also  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
alfalfa.  In  view  of  the  success  at  the  dairy 
experiment  farm  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
in  raising  alfalfa  on  a  heavy  clay  soil  un- 
derlaid with  an  almost  impervious  subsoil, 
it  is  believed  that  alfalfa  can  be  made  to 
thrive  on  many  soils  often  considered  un- 
suitable. Alfalfa  makes  such  a  good  and 
cheap  hay.  according  to  the  I^ureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  that  dairymen  are  urged 
to  not  give  up  the  idea  of  raising  alfalfa 
until  convinced  of  its  impracticability 
either  by  trial  or  by  consulting  some  re- 
liable authority. 


(Mife^  (?kii3*2^  Mi^ 

We  specialize  in  seeds  of  improved  strains  tested  and  rec- 
ommended by  state  experiment  stations.  Our  catalog 
tells  about    several  new  developments  and  reports  recent 

yield  tests.      Every  progressive  farmer  should  see   this.     Write   now   for 

free  copy. 

K.  C.  Livermor';         Box  I         Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CORN      OATS      BARLEY      POTATOES      CABBAGE      BEANS       PEAS       WHEAT       RYE 


Feed  Good  Cows  More 

One  cow  often  eats  the  profits  made  by 
another.  Feed  each  cow  according  to  her 
production.  A  high  producing  cow  needs 
much  more  grain  than  a  low  producer 


Pick  Your  Victims 

"So  you  got  a  big  fine  for  smashing 
up  some  one's  car>  I  thought  you  said 
you  had  a  friend  at  court  who  would  fix 
things  for  you?" 

"Just  my  luck.  He  was  the  fellow  I 
ran  into." — Judge. 


Registered  cattle  with  long-time  records  Uncle   Ab   says    that    the   best    boss    is  Sell   cows    that    test   low    in    butterfat: 

in  their   piedigrees  are  bringing  the  most       the  one  who  really  knows  what  is  going       get    high-test    cows    in    their    place,    and 
money.  on  and  can  therefore  encourage  good  work.       increase  the  herd  average. 


BABY 
CHICKS 

Bis 

Sturdy 
and 
Healthy         . 

CHICKS 

We  specialize  in 

BARRED   ROCKS 

for  Breeders  during 

Broiler  Season 

We  use  our  Best  Breeding 

Stock 
The  best    Is   alwavs    the 

cheapest 
Let  us  quote  vou   before 

buying 

ELY 

BABY  CHICK 

HATCHERY 

Ingleside,  Md. 
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INVIC;C>RAT<)U 


Dr.  Daniels*  Cow  Conditioner 

THE  NEW  MINERAL  TONIC 

Lea*  Weakness  More  Milk 

Better  Cows  and  More  Profit 

Prevent  the  run-down  conditions  of    Winter  by  tiv- 
in«  thi.  new  MINI.RAL    IONIC  in  the  feed 

HEALTH  for  Your  Cow  is  the  Secret  of  Profit 

Send  for  Free  Samples 


end 


DR 


DANIELS'    UDERKREAM 

For  Cow  Bag  and  Teats 

Dr.  A.  C.  DANIELS,  Inc. 

172  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.   1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ALFALFA  &  CLOVER  HAY 

First  or  second  cutting  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  Timothy  Hay.  Straight 
or  mixed  cars.  Personal  Service, 
HLNRY  J.  JARVIS.  121  Roose- 
velt  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cows 
During  Stable  Months 
It  Meant  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

C-lippcd  anil  OruumrtI  (  f>w>  are 
clean  and  ruinfoitable  ami  kerp 
dirt  oul  of  the  mdk   pail.     C'lip- 

t>ing  and  Grooming  iritprovr  the 
trait  h  uf  vour  Live  ^'tock. 
Gillette  Portable  EI«ctric 
Clipping  and  Grooming  Ma- 
chinra  Operate  on  the  Light 
Circuit  furninhed  by  any 
I'.lectnc  I'ower  (d..  or  on  any 
make   of    larm    Kii{hling    Plant. 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING    MACHINE  CO. 
129  West  3lat  St.,  Dept.  14.  New  York.  N.Y. 

45  Years  Making  Rclialile  C  lipping  and 
Grooming  Machines. 


kigh  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


in 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  .•/  callle 

HoUteins — Guernseys  —Jerseys 

,7  Specially 

All  cows  lul)crculin  tested  and  sold 
•ubject  to  a  60  or  90  day  rctest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  resi>ect 

Free  delivery   any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  MiTctT  Street 
Phone  72  Hijjhtstown.  N    |. 


Brookside  Big  Husky  Quality 
Chicks  make  heavy  weighers,  good 
layers  and  profit  payers.  Extra 
large  English  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks  Shipped  C.  0.  D. 
under  our  100'  ,'  live  Guarantee 
and  special  replacement  offer  at 
reasonable  prices.     Circular  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

DEPT.  3 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Holstein  Friesian 

Modify  Testing  Rules 

I'wo  important  chanftes  in  the  I  lerd 
I'eot  ruIeK  and  A  K.  testing  were  adopted 
by  the  Hoard  of  Directors  at  their  meeting 
at  St.  Louis  in  October.  These  changes 
were  made  after  a  study  of  data  presented 
by  Superintendent   I  I.  W.   Norton,  Jr. 

In  the  I  lerd  Test,  effective  January  1, 
1929,  records  may  be  computed  on  the 
oasis  of  SIX  Di-monihiy  one-day  test 
periods,  preceded  by  a  preliminary  dry 
milkini;  and  with  the  re<|uirement  of 
daily   milk   wei^lits  eliminated. 

In  long-time  semi-ofhcial  testing  the 
bi-monthly  plan  may  also  be  used,  effective 
January  I.  1929,  but  the  daily  milk  weights 
will  continue  to  be  reported. 

Long-Time  Tests  Increase  24% 
l..on^  time  tests,  since  April  I,  have  in- 
creased by  573  in  number  of  cows  or  24%. 
During  the  same  period,  7-day  work  shows 
a  decrease  of  21%.  A  total  of  105  new 
breeders  have  begun  testing,  since  Janu- 
ary I,  1929,  of  which  63  have  never  tested 
before  and  the  remaining  40  have  re- 
sumed testing  after  a  lapse  of  years. 

In  the  I  lerd  Improvement  lest,  245 
herds  have  completed  a  year's  work. 
Of  these,  201  herds  with  4000  cows  have 
odiciully  closed  with  an  average  of  10,746 
pounds  of  milk,  562.3  pounds  fat.  There 
arc  205  herds  now  on  Herd  Improvement 
Test  and  they  are  located  in  32  states. 
Up  toCJctober  I,  a  total  of  77H  certificates 
have  been  voluntarily  cancelled  by  owners 
of  animals  being  tested. 


•* 


FOR  SALE  "SI ILFXT  DAIRY 
ALFALFA"  CMovcr,  Timotliy  and 
Clover  Mixed.  Delivered  prices 
quoted.  Prom|}t  shipment.  JOHN 
DLVLIN  HAY  CO.,  192  N.  Clark 
Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Many  Changes  in  Use 

of  Farm  Land 

The  trend  in  size  of  the  average  farm 
in  the  Commonwealth  since  1870,  as  re- 
vealed by  census  statistics,  indicates  pro- 
nounced changes  in  the  utilization  of  farm 
land,  says  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  average  farm  of  81.3  acres  in  1925 
contained  22  fewer  acres  than  the  average 
farm  of  1870  and  yet  the  average  farm  to- 
day has  the  same  number  of  acres  in 
',  ^incipal  field  crops  as  the  larger  farm  of 
^^70.  Expressed  in  another  way,  the 
average  farm  now  has  almost  one-half 
of  its  land  in  principal  field  crops  while  the 
average  farm  55  years  ago  had  one-third 
of  its  soil  producing  these  crops. 

One  of  the  significent  changes  during 
the  past  half  century  is  the  decrease  in 
"other  improved  lanti"  in  farms.  This 
class  includes  land  in  orchards,  vineyards, 
home  and  truck  gardens,  improved  land 
in  pasture,  and  all  other  improved  land 
not  growing  the  principal  field  crop 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  tobacco  and  tame  hay.  The 
amount  of  such  land  in  the  average  farm 
has  decreased  from  30.3  acres  in  1870  to 
15.3  acres  in  1925.  This  decrease  ac- 
counts for  three-fourths  of  the  reduced 
acreage  in  farms  during  the  period. 

Unimproved  land  in  the  average  farm 
has  decreased  6.4  acres  during  the  period, 
but.  because  of  the  decrease  in  total 
acreage,  the  percentage  of  unimproved 
land  has  increased  slightly. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers'    Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
field  men  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  month  of  November, 
1929. 

No.  Tests  Made 7585 

No.  Plants  Investigated.  29 

No.  Membership  Calls. ...  133 
No.  Calls  on  Members..  .  318 
No.  New  Members  Signed .         49 

No.  Cows  Signed 348 

No.  Transfers  Made 25 

No.  Meetings  Attended   . .  85 

No  Attending  Meetings.  .      3006 


Lights  Increase  Feeding 

Artificial  lighting  of  layers  is  beneficial 
only  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  greater 
feed  consumption.  With  artificial  lighting 
the  amount  of  grain  should  be  increased 
two  to  four  pounds  per   100  birds  daily. 


THE 


UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 


It  represents  the  high- 
est development  in 
wood  stave  .silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silaKe  per- 
fectly. Provides  great- 
est safety  and  conve- 
nience in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

SenJ  farfrtt  caijlog  ii'iJ  atk 
about  difcoanU /or  cath  •md 
tarlji  orderf.'Vim>:  \y.ty  m  -ni* 
if  wBiitcil.  AUo  milkers  ''f 
(ulis,  tanks,  VHts. 


I"/*  you  do  not  have  electric  potver,  install  this  w    i-builty 
-*/   correctly  designed  rahi  net  for  use  uith  ice  and 
water.  T 
electric 


FOR  SALE    —    HOLSTEINS 

(PURE  BREDS)  By  (GRADES) 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Through  this  county  association,  there  is  now  available  desirable 
fresh  cows  and  springers,  pure  breds  and  grades,  also  young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Transportation  in  county  and  assistance  in  purchase 
and  shipment  furnished  if  desired.     For  complete  details  apply  to 

J.   G.   KERRICK.  Sales  Manager  TOWANDA.   PA. 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest   Hotel 

The  Robert  M:rris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 
Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms    ...    $3.00     $3.50      $4.00 

Double  rooms.  .       4.50       5  00        6  00 

LUNCHEON    60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00,  $1.15,  $1.50 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

Kor^ialeat  all  times  Tuberculin  teated  Holstemn. 
Guernseys  an<l  Jerseys.  Real  Milk  Prtxlucers. 
Carload  lots  a  specialty.      Priced   to  sell. 

See  or  Write: 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 


Leaves  milking 

machines  spotless 

VACCUM  milking  ma- 
chines can  be  kept  free 
from  dried  -  on  milk  and 
stick  spots  by  cleaning 
them  frequently  with  Oak- 
ite.  The  rapid  action  of 
Oakitc  loosens  casein  and 
butter  fats,  so  that  little  or 
no  scrubbing  is  necessary. 
Th^s  a  rinse  leaves  appara- 
tus spotlessly  clean,  free 
from  every  trace  of  dirt, 
film  and  stickiness. 
Our  nearest  Service  Man 
will  gladly  explain  Oakite 
cleaning  economies.  A  postal 
to  us  will  bring  him. 

Oakile  S.  rcict  Men.  Cleanin/l  iptciallst* 
art  located  in  tite  hading  induttrial  center* 
of  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

34  F  Thame*  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 


lathistrialOeaning  Materials  t^Metbodi 


Phone  3.10 


FREEHOLD,  N.  J 
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THE  use  and  popularity  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  now  encircle  the  globe.     In 

every  dairy  country  of  the  world 
De  Laval  Milkers  are  establishing  new 
standards  of  milking.  More  than 
1.500.000  cows  the  world  over  arc  being 
milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers  twice,  and 
m  many  cases  mree  iimco  a  uoy,  i^i.«.w, 
faster  and  cleaner  than  they  were  ever 
milked  before. 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 

the  use  of  magnetic  force  in  creating  ang^^ 
controlling  pulsations  has  resulted  in  a 
milking  action  that  is  uniform  and  regular 
to  a  split  second,  simple  installation,  the 
easiest  operation  conceivable  and  reduced 
power  requirements.  Magnetic  force, 
through  its  efficient  application  in  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  has  established 
new  high  standards  of  milking  and  greatly 
added  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  ma- 
chine milking.  It  has  eliminated  drudg- 
ery, expense,  and  needless  loss  of  time 
and  labor  for  thousands  of  dairymen 
everywhere. 

The  owners  of  1 .500.000  cows  milked 
with  De  Laval  Milkers  will  tell  you  that 
the  De  Laval  is  the  world's  best  milker. 


■AndMany  of  TheseCows  AreOwned 
By  Dairymen  Who  Live  Close  to  You 


ONE  of  these  dairymen  is  Mr.  D.  French  Slaughter 
Culpeper,  Va.,  who  writes:  "I  wish  to  say  that  1 
am  well  pleased  with  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker. 
It  certainly  does  a  fine  job  of  milking  and  that  the  cows 
like  its  action  is  evidenced  by  their  production  in  milk. 
I  have  no  trouble  keeping  it  clean,  especially  with  the 
De  Laval  Pressure  System.  My  milk  goes  to  the  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  market.  The  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  is 
a^highly  satisfactory  source  of  power. 

"My  father  before  me  knew  and  appreciated  the  real 
value  of  De  Laval  equipment  and  it  is  quite  natural  that 
I  should  feel  the  same  way.  I  feel  that  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Milker  is  distinctly  in  a  class  by  itself." 


r 


Send  the  Coupon  for 
Full  Information — or 
Free  Trial  in  Your 
Own  Barn.     -     -     -    - 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

New  York.  N.  Y..  165  Broadway 
Chicago.  111..  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  61  Beale  St. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  try  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 
in  my  own  barn,  without  putting  myself  under  any  obligation  what- 
soever. 

My  name  is 

Address 

No.  of  cows D  Check  here  if  you  wish  literature  only. 
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Directors  Hold  Bi-Monthly 
Meeting  in  Harrisburg 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  was  held,  as  in  the 
past  three  years,  during  the  Pennsylvania 


I.  RALPH  ZOLLERS 
Sacratary,  Intar-Stata  Milk  Producara' 
Asaociatinn 
Mr.  /oilers  wan  born  on  a  la rm  in  Monlgomery 
County,  Penniiylvania.  where  praclically  all  ot 
hia  life  has  l>een  upenl.  He  attended  Perkiomen 
Seminary,  and  later  engaged  in  iatming  with 
his  lather.  During  this  time  he  taught  schor.l 
in  the  winter  muntho.  In  l'*22  he  became 
identi6e<l  with  the  Field  and  Test  IJepart- 
nienl  cl  the  Inter-State  Milk  I'roducem 
Association,  of  which  department  he  became 
assistant  director.  Later  he  was  elected 
Assistant  .Secretary  oi  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Assuriation  and  in  January.  I'»^0. 
was  electeil  .Secretary.  su<ree«fing  Kobt.  W. 
Dalderston.  Mr.  /oilers  h««  been  active  in 
Grange  work,  having  l)een  Master  o(  the 
Montgomery  County  Pomona  Grange  and 
also  of  the  .Subordinate  Grange. 


Farm  Products  Show  at  1  larrisburg.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  January  Zlst.  at 
the  Penn  1  larris  I  lotel 

The  officers  and  directors  attending  the 
meeting  included:  H.  D.  Allebach.  Presi- 


AUGUST  A.  MILLER 

Aaaiatant    Secretary,   Inter-Stata   Milk 

Producara'  Aaaociation 

(Continued  on  page  1 4) 


Use  More  Butter 

And  We  Mean  Butter 

Stocks  of  Butter  in  cold  storage 
aggregate  38,000,000  pounds 
over  that  of  a  year  ago. 

THIS  SURPLUS  MUST 
BE  CONSUMED 

Farmers  Do  Your  Part 

USE  MORE 
BUTTER 
YOURSELF 

And  help  consume  this  enormous 
surplus.  It  dosen't  mean  much  per 
farm  it  everyone  does  his  share. 
An  EXTRA  pound  or  two  per 
month  will  help  greatly  in  de- 
creasing the  surplus,  and  beside 
that,  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
removing  the  menace  overhanging 
the   market    tor  your   tluid   milk. 

START  RIGHT  IN 

BUY  BUTTER,  USE  BUTTER, 
TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  AND 
NEIGHBORS  TO  HELP  IN 
THIS  CAUSE. 

Let  Us  All  Co-operate  in  Re- 
moving  the   Menace   to 
Your  Milk  Market 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Pro- 

VA^awco   i..^aa\^VT    4~aa.%.%.Asva«A>A%«^ 

Breaks  Previous  Records 

All  former  records  of  attendance  for 
the  fourteenth  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show,  which  was  held  in  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  January  2l8t  to 
24th,  inclusive,  were  broken  this  year,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new  housing 
facilities  now  under  construction  were  not 
yet  ready  for  occupancy. 

It  was  estimated  that  170.000  persons 
passed  through  the  doors  of  the  four  build- 
ings being  temporarily  used  for  exhibits, 
while  the  numerous  agricultural  meetings 
held  during  the  week  of  the  show  were 
attended  by  representatives  not  only  from 
all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  but  other  states 
as  well. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show  Commission  composed  of 
the  following  members:  Hon.  John  S. 
Fisher,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth; 
Hon.  C.  G.  Jordon,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; R.  C.  Bressler,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture:  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean,  Agricul- 
ture Department,  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  M.  S.  McDowell,  Extension  De- 
partment, Pennsylvania  State  College; 
H.  C.  Fetterolf,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education;  H.  D.  Allebach,  President, 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association; 
Miles  Horst,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers'  Association;  and  John 
H.  Light,  Secretary.  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange. 

The  various  buildings  which  were  used 
for  this  year's  show  purposes  included  the 
following:  (I)  Harrisburg  Automobile 
Company,  which  houses  the  dairy  cattle 
and  dairy  products,  educational  exhibits, 
home  economic  displays,  farm  equipment, 
and  vocational  demonstration  contests; 
(2)  Studebaker  Building,  which  housed 
the  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  machinery 
and  supplies;  (3)  Rhoads  Building,  which 
housed  the  livestock  show;  and  (4)  Vance 
Building,  which  housed  the  poultry  show, 
including  chickens,  turkeys,  etc.  It  is 
expected  that  the  new  Farm  Products 
Show  Building  which  is  being  erected  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $1,340,000,  and 
is  to  cover  eleven  acres,  will  be  completed 
and  be  ready  for  the   1931   show. 

Opening  of  Show 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  took  place  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, January  2l8t,  with  a  joint  meeting 
of  all  associations,  held  in  the  Chestnut 
Street  Auditorium,  which  was  crowded 
to  capacity.  Dr.  C.  G.  Jordan.  Chairman, 
introduced  various  members  of  the  Farm 
Products  Show  Commission;  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Frank  P.  Willits, 
various  state  officials,  vocational  teachers 
and  leaders.  Seated  on  the  platform  also 
were  the  following:  H.  A.  Snyder,  Mon- 
toursville.  Dairy  King;  Henry  High,  Bucks 
County,  Potato  King;  G.  C.  Birdsall. 
Susquehanna  County,  Swine  King;  Mrs. 
Florence  Johnson,  Somerset  County,  Tur- 
key Queen.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Cassel,  Lancaster 
County,  represented  the  Society  of  Farm 
Women  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Vocational  Quartet.  Boiling  Springs 
supplied  vocal  music  during  the  session. 

Dean  Watts  of  Pennsylvania  Stat* 
College  in  a  brief  address  referred  to  the 
splendid  growth  of  vocational  schools, 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Federal  Farm  Board  Sounds  Warning     New  Jersey  Holds  Farm  Products  Show 

reaerai    rami    l^WttlW    K-rv«  ©  ^^,    ..„,._.«,,.»  A.,ncultural       elected  to  the  state  Board  of  Agriculture 


The    following    statement    was    issued 
January  13.   1930.  by  the  Federal  Farm 

Board: 

"A  warning  against  overproduction  of 
dairy  products  and  an  injunction  to  farm- 
mi  to  use  their  own  butter  and  other  dairy 
products  in  their  homes  are  contained  in 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Dairy  Advisory 
Commodity  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

"These  resolutions  and  another  cau- 
tioning dairy  farmers  to  beware  of  pro- 
motional schemes  for  construction  of 
physical  facilities  were  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  committee  following  meet- 
ings held  in  Washington.  January  7.  and 
8  on  call  of  the  Board. 

•'The  committee  in  the  first  of  it«  reso- 
lutions asserted  that  there  is  a  temporary 
overproduction  of  butter  and  other  dairy 
products  in  the  United  States.  Continu- 
ing, it  said: 

•We  advise  farmers  generally  to  con- 
sider carefully  production  methods  from 
an  economical  and  profitable  standpoint. 
With  the  above  in  mind  we  recommend  the 
sale  for  slaughter  of  all  lowproducing  and 
unprofitable  cows  from  the  herd.' 

"The  resolution  urging  farmers  to  use 
their  own  dairy  products  follows: 

•Whereas,  the  price  of  butter  is  now 
below  the  cost  of  production,  and 

Whereas,  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  themselves  partly  responsibile  for  this 
condition  because  of  their  failure  to  use 
their  own  butter  and  dairy  products  m 
their  homes  and  could  materially  improve 
market  conditions  by  using  more  butter 
and  dairy  products. 

'Resolved,  that  we  urge  upon  the  farm- 
ers of  the  nation  to  help  improve  the 
price  of  dairy  products  by  using  more 
butter  and  dairy  products  in  every  way 
that  such  products  can  be  utilized  as  a 
food  product*. 

••Following  is  the  resolution  warning 
dairy  farmers  against  promoters  of  schemes 
to  construct  facilities  for  handling  dairy 

products: 

•Whereaa,  the  experience  of  many  past 
years  discloses  that  producers  of  farm 
products  have  much  too  often  been  vic- 
timized by  schemes  to  construct  and  equip 
packing  plants,  creameries  and  various 
kinds  of  factories  for  processing  their 
products  under  conditions  which  did  not 
reflect  sound  business  judgment  and  there 
i«  imminent  danger  that  unscrupulous 
persons  may  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
the  pre^snt  sweeping  co-operative  market- 
ing movement  by  similar  unsound  schemes. 


Resolved.    That    the    farmers   of    the 
nation    be    cautioned    to    scrutinize    and 
examine   most   closely   all   plans   for   pro- 
motion of  building  facilities,  for  handling 
dairy  and  other  farm  products,  which  are 
either   originated   or   furthered    by   those 
whose   chief,    if   not   only    interest   is   to 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  proinunun  <.*■  t..c 
enterprise:  also,  that  co-operative  organ- 
izations,    individual     farmers     and    local 
commercial  and   financial  interests  every 
where,    be    advised    not    to    enter    upon 
facility   building   programs   until    a   most 
careful  survey  has  been   made  by  disin- 
terested advisors  from  the  state  govern- 
mental agencies  and  especially  not  until 
the  Division  of   Co-operative   Marketing 
which    is    now    with    the    Federal    Farm 
Board  has  been  consulted  and  its  recom- 
mendations have  been  most  deliberately 
weighed*. 

•The  committee  reported  to  the  Board 
that  it  had  unanimously  endorsed  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in 
making  loans  to  local  co-operative  asso- 
ciations only  through  regional  or  central 
co-operative  marketing  or  bargaining 
associations,  in  order  that  efficient  co- 
operative marketing  could  be  more 
effectively  developed.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  committee  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  use  its  services 
and  influence  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible competition  between  co-operative 
marketing  associations  and  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  aim  and  purpose  in  all  the 
Examining  Sections  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  when   considering  applications   for 

loans'. 

•'The  Dairy  Advisory  Commodity  Com- 
mittee, on  invitation  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  was  selected  by  co-operative 
associations  representative  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  dairy  products  and  is  composed 
of  the  following  members: 

Harry  Hartke,  Chairman.  Co-operative 
Pure  Milk  Assn.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  Brandt.  Secretary,  Land  o'  Lakes 
Creameries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
C.  E.  Hough,  Connecticut  Milk  Producers* 
Association.  Hartford.  Connecticut. 

Emerson  Ela.  Madison.  Wis  .  National 
Cheese  Producers'  Federation. 

A.  G.  Ziebell,  Marysville.  Wash  ,  United 
Dairy  Association  of  Washington. 

P.  L.  BetU.  Chicago  Ex^uity  Union 
Elxchange,  Chicago,   Illinois. 

George  W  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.,  New 
York  Dairymen's  League.  (Due  to  illness 
Mr.  Slocum  was  unable  to  attend  the 
sessions  held  by  the  committee.)** 


The  fifteenth  annual  State  Agricultural 
Convention.  Farm  Products  and  Equip- 
ment Show  and  meetings  of  14  state 
agricultural  organizations  were  held  in 
conjunction  during  the  week  of  January 
13th.  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

"Agricultural     Week,**     was     formally 

_____J    -»    »k»     Armrtrv    hv    Mavor    F.  W. 

Donnelly.  Aside  from  the  remarkable 
display  of  labor  saving  farm  and  household 
machinery  and  devices,  there  was  on 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  apples,  potatoes 
and   other   farm   products. 

Among  the  agricultural  organizations 
holding  meetings  at  this  time  were  the 
following:  New  Jersey  State  Potato 
Association:  New  Jersey  Baby  Chick 
Association;  New  Jersey  Alfalfa  Associa- 
tion: New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association:  Holstein  Friesian  Co-opera- 
tive Association:  New  Jersey  Beekeeper's 
Association  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society;  New  Jersey  Guern- 
sey Breeders*  Association;  New  Jersey 
Dairymen's  Roadside  Market  Association; 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards 
of  Agriculture  and  a  Vocational  Teacher's 
Conference. 

Agricultural  Convention 
Almost  a  hundred  delegates  representing 
various  farm  organizations  attended  the 
agricultural  Convention,  whose  program 
included  as  speakers.  Governor  Larson 
and  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Arthur  M.  Hyde. 

The  president's  annual  address  was 
delivered  by  Elmer  H.  Wene  of  Vineland, 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  Addresses  were  also 
made  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler.  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  subject,  "ELconomic 
Aspects  of  Animal  Disease  Control;" 
and  William  B.  Duryee.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  New  Jersey  who  spoke 
on  "Meeting  the  Problems  Ahead  of 
Us.** 

Norman  Fogg,  of  Salem,  N.  J.  and  El- 
mer H.  Wene.  of  Vineland.  N.  J.,  were 


elected  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  serve  for  four  years. 

The  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture  in  annual  meeting 
elected  Wm.  C.  Spargo,  of  Dover,  presi- 
dent, and  re-elected  all  other  officers. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  Federation.  A  request  in  one  was 
made  that  state  and  national  campaigns 
showing  the  nutritive  values  of 
butter  and  other  dairy  products  be 
undertaken  by  county  home  demonstra- 
tion agents.  One  favored  the  retention 
of  the  present  tariff  on  sugar  importations. 
Another  resolution  prohibiting  the  enfi^  . 
ployment  of  any  person  under  18  years 
of  age  on  farms  was  offered. 

Federation  Banquet 

The  annual  Federation  Banquet  was 
held  at  Hotel  I  lildebrecht.  The  presenta- 
tion of  Master  Farmer  awards  for  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  dinner.  (For  further 
details  of  the  Master  Farmer  Awards 
see  page  6  of  this  issue  of  the  Revirw). 
The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Sewell. 
Director.  Home  and  Community  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Chicago. 

The  Dairymen's  Banquet  was  held  at 
Hotel    Hildebrecht,    with    C.    E.    Hough, 
secretary  of   the  Connecticut   Milk   Pro- 
ducers' Association,  as  the  speaker. 
Farm  Product*  Exhibit* 
More  than  30,000  square  feet  of  thespac- 
ious  drill-shed  was  devoted  to   the  Farm 
Products  and  E^iuipment  Show.     This  in- 
cluded   competitive    apple,    com.    potato 
and  sweet  potato  exhibits  for  which  $1 .000 
in   prizes  and   trophies  were   awarded   as 
donated    by    Governor    Larson    and    the 
Reading  Railroad. 

Twenty-five  poultry  breeders  in  the 
state  offered  displays  to  compete  for  the 
Trenton  Times  cup. 

There  were  displays  by  forty  of  the 
country's  leading  implement  dealers  of 
their  latest  equipment  features. 


Use  an  Extra  "Pat"  of  Butter  Says  M.  D.  Munn 


Secretary  Reed  Advises  Culling  of  Dairy  Herds 


With  the  present  butter  storage  situa- 
tion  and   the   recent   decline   in    price  of 
butter  and  other  dairy  products,  now  is  a 
good  time  for  dairymen  to  eliminate  from 
their    herds    the    low    producers,    in    the 
opinion  of  O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.      In  an  address  given  before 
the  Nebraska  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion   at    Lincoln.    January    8.    Mr.    Reed 
said   that   from   5   to    10  per  cent  of  the 
lowest    producers    could    be   culled    from 
herds   without   any  danger  of  causing   a 
shortage  of  dairy  products.    In  this  con- 
nection, he  said  that  while  three  months 
ago    cows    producing    from    200    to    2  SO 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  year  may  have  made 
a  profit,  today  it  takes  a  better  cow. 

"It  has  been  estimated,"  Mr.  Reed 
continued,  "that  one-third  of  our  dairy 
cows  are  not  returning  a  profit  to  their 
owners.  The  points  at  which  profitable 
production  per  cow  begins  and  ends  de- 
pend primarily  on  the  kind  and  cost  of 
feed,  price  of  product,  cost  of  labor  and 


quality  of  cow.  Where  feed  is  of  superior 
quality  and  cheap,  feed  cost  per  cow  is 
relatively  low.  Where  home-grown  feeds 
are  low  in  yield  and  purchased  feeds  are 
high  in  price,  feed  cost  per  cow  is  relatively 

high. 

••With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
dairymen  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
adjusting  production  to  demand.  It  is 
difficult  for  dairymen  to  change  the  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  demand  in  as  short 
a  time  as  can  other  industries.' 

Going  back  to  the  figures  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on 
the  dairy  industry  for  the  year  1928.  Mr 
Reed  explained  that  it  was  necessary  to 
import  only  enough  dairy  products  for 
about  two  days'  supply.  "Should  a 
surplus  amounting  to  2.5  days'  supply 
be  accumulated  in  the  United  States,  "  he 
said,  "we  could  eliminate  the  surplus  by 
culling  out  2  per  cent  of  our  lowest  pro^ 
ducing  cows  —cows  that  are  producing  at 
a  loss. 

(Continucil  on  pare  15) 


The  present  surplus  in  all  dairy  products 
presents  an  economic  condition  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  agriculture  and 
unless  remedied  will  have  disastrous 
results  upon  all  efforts  to  stabilize  and 
improve  agricultural  conditions. 

Every  person  whether  living  in  the  city 
or  country  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
condition  and  the  possible  effect  it  may 
have  upon  the  future  food  supply  of  our 
country. 

Every    rural    community    is    interested 
because  its  food  supply  and  its  prosperity 
as  well  depend  even  more  largely  upon  the 
success  of  the  farmer.   The  farmer  receives 
a  greater  portion  of  the  consumer's  food 
dollar  from  his  dairy  products  than  any- 
thing else  he  produces.    This  return  comes 
to  him  like  a  pay  check,  daily  or  monthly 
in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which  he 
markets  his  products,   but  what  is  more 
important,  it  comes  to  him  regularly  for 
his  immediate  livelihood  and  enables  him 
to  carry  on  his  other  agricultural  opera- 
tions.   His  grains  he  has  to  plant  in  the 
Spring  and  cannot  market  them  until  late 
in  the  Fall  or  the  following  winter.    His 
beef  animals  must  be  grown  before  they 
can  be  marketed,  but  his  milk  or  cream 
check  comes  to  him  regularly  in  the  mean- 
time and  during  the  winter  months  when 
all    his    other    agricultural    activities    are 
dormant  his  cows  continue  to  return   to 
him   a   steady   and    regular   income.     For 
this  reason  any  impairment  of  this  source 
of   his   income  more  directly  effects  him 
than  any  other.    While  the  consumption 


of  all  dairy  products  is  important,  the 
question  of  butter  consumption  forges  to 
the  front  because  butter  is  the  place  where 
all  surplus  of  dairy  products  ultimately 
goes.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  cream  or  milk,  all  this 
surplus  inevitably  finds  its  way  to  the 
creamery.  This  is  what  has  happened 
during  recent  months  and  as  a  result, 
there  is  not  only  a  surplus  of  dairy  products 
in  the  form  of  cheese,  cream  and  evapor- 
ated milk,  the  only  other  forms  in  which 
dairy  products  can  be  stored,  but  a  va^^ 
piling  up  of  a  butter  surplus,  which  ha^ 
resulted  in  a  sudden  drop  in  butter  prices 
far  below  profitable  production. 

The  world  market  on  dairy  products  is 
more  than  supplied  by  countries  outside 
the  United  States.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  no  foreign  market  for  our  surplus 
dairy  products.  We  have  for  many  years, 
consumed  more  than  our  own  production, 
but  during  the  past  two  years  we  have 
produced  sufficient  for  our  entire  con- 
sumption. The  fact  that  we  have  no 
exportable  market  for  our  dairy  products 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  building  our 
domestic  consumption  up  to  the  amount 
that  scientists  tell  us  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  our  own  health. 

While  this  condition  of  unexpected 
surpluses  will  be  dangerous  unless  re- 
moved, it  can  be  very  easily  and  success- 
fully relieved.  All  food  authorities  agree 
that  we  are  not  eating  as  much  of  dairy 
products  as  we  should  in  the  interest  of 

(ContinucJ  on  page  15) 
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Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association 

Holds   Fifth   Annual  Meeting  at   Harrisburg 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairymen's  Association  was  held  on 
January  22.  1930.  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 

<ri>nia      rliirincr    tVt^    Furm    ProHiirt,   Show. 

with  increased  numbers  in  attendance  for 
all  of  the  sessions  and  more  than  four 
hundred  present  for  the  banquet. 

The  various  meetings  were  held  in 
Fahnstock  I  lall.  while  the  Masonic 
Temple  was  crowded  beyond  capacity  for 
.he  banquet  which  closed  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  first  session 
was  made  by  Robert  I'.  Brinton,  president, 
who  referred  to  the  activities  of  the 
association  during  the  past  year  in  regard 
to  dairy  and  manufacturing  relations, 
tuberculin  test,  abortion,  consumer  edu- 
cation and  legislation. 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  farmers 
in  dairy  herd  improvement  association 
work  were  repKjrted  as  having  received 
awards  during  the  year  for  their  accom- 
plishments. The  steady  growth  in  asso- 
ciation memberships  had  been  continued. 
President's  Address 
"The  total  value  of  milk  and  milk 
products  sold  from  Pennsylvania  farms 
exceeds  $100,000,000  per  year."  said 
President  Brinton.  "Among  241  different 
products  manufactured  in  this  state,  only 
14  exceed  the  value  of  the  output  of  the 
dairy  cow." 

The  progressiveness  of  Pennsylvania  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  75%  of  the  state's 
1,340,000  dairy  cattle  are  now  under 
supervision  for  tuberculosis  eradication 
was  commended.  Blood  testing  for 
contagious  abortion  was  reported  as  being 
carried  on  in  3118  herds  as  against  1902 
herds  last  year.  Of  the  present  number, 
270  have  been  awarded  abortion-free 
certificates. 

Mr.  Brinton  referred  briefly  to  the  four 
following  legislative  articles  in  which  the 
association  had  been  particularly  inter- 
ested during  the  last  session  of  Legislature: 
The  Sanitary  Milk  Code,  a  new  law  provid- 
ing for  the  incorporation  of  co-operative 
associations  having  capital  stock;  an 
amendment  to  the  co-operative  act  of 
1919;  and  a  new  law  providing  for  the 
payment  of  occupation  taxes  in  place  of  a 
tax  on  horses  and  cattle. 

In  alluding  to  some  of  the  problems 
which  face  Pennsylvania  diarymen  in  the 
immediate  future  the  association  president 
sounded  a  warning  note  againt  over- 
production. "In  our  state  and  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole,  dairy  farmers  are 
better  organized  than  any  other  class  of 
iricultural  producers.  Due  to  this  fact 
They  have  during  the  past  ten  years 
received  more  net  return  than  have  the 
producers  of  grains  and  other  farm  crops. 
Many  more  farmers  have  therefore  gone 
into  dairying,  until  we  are  right  now  facing 
an  over-production  of  dairy  products. 
There  is  more  butter  in  storage  this  winter 
than  there  has  been  for  many  years  and 
the  price  has  reached  the  lowest  level 
since  1916." 

"Electric  Refrigeration  in  the  Cooling 
of  Milk."  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
R.  U.  Blasingame.  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  who  outlined  the  preliminary 
findings  of  research  on  that  subject  begun 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  twenty-eight 
plants. 

The  New  Milk  Code  was  discussed  by 
R.  E.  Irwin.  Chief.  Milk  Control.  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Health,  who 
expressed  the  belief  that  this  first  state 
law  in  such  direction  would  prove  a  definite 
forward  step.  The  milk  code  usurped  no 
authority  from  municipalities  but  func- 
tioned  where  no  local   rulings  were  pro- 


vided. The  new  milk  code,  said  Mr. 
Irwin,  will  help  to  bring  about  fair 
competition. 

Business  Session 
The  afternoon  session  was  largely 
devoted  to  a  business  session.  The  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
by  R.  H.  Olmstead.  Secretary,  and  a 
financial  statement  of  the  association  was 
also  presented. 

A  committee  on  nominations  composed 
of  Thomas  P.  Harney.  1.  V.  Otto  and  W. 
S.  Wise  was  appointed  by  the  president, 
and  made  the  following  suggestions  for 
nomination  of  officers:  President.  R.  F. 
Brinton;  first  vice  president.  Dr.  L.  M. 
Thompson;  second  vice  president.  M.  T. 
Phillips;  third  vice  president.  P.  S. 
Richerd;  and  secretary-treasurer.  R.  H. 
Olmstead.  There  being  no  nominations 
from  the  floor  these  officers  were  unani- 
mously elected. 

Dutcher  and  Harmon  Speakers 
Professor  R.  Adams  Dutcher.  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical Chemistry.  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  made  a  most  interesting  address 
on  "Certain  Aspects  of  the  Milk  Produc- 
tion Problem."  Dr.  Dutcher  stated  that 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  such  as 
cream  and  ice  cream  are  very  important 
in  helping  people  to  resist  infection  of  the 
sinuses  and  respiratory  diseases. 

"The  Truth  About  Contagious  Abortion 
and  Its  Relation  to  Undulant  Fever,"  was 
the  subject  of  an  outstanding  address  by 
E.  M.  Harmon.  Associate  ILditor  of  Suc- 
cessful Farming.   Des  Moines.   Iowa. 

"The  recent  sensational  publicity  on 
undulant  fever  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  new  disease.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  knows  how  old  it 
really  is.  During  seven  and  a  half  years 
there  have  been  only  1 .2%  cases  reported 
in  the  United  States,  and  most  of  these 
have  been  cured  by  this  time.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
other  modes  of  transmission  of  just  as 
great  or  greater  importance  as  through 
drinking  the  milk  of  infected  cows." 

"The  point  to  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Harmon,  "is  that  pasteurization  kills  the 
organism.  Pasteurized  milk  is  perfectly 
safe.  If  they  have  a  pasteurized  milk 
supply  the  danger  is  automatically  elim- 
inated. 

Dairymen's  Banquet 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairymen's  Association,  was  the 
largest  and  most  successful  ever  given  by 
the  association.  Robert  F.  Brinton. 
president,  acted  as  toastmaster  for  the 
occasion. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Jordan.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  a  few  opening  remakrs  in 
which  his  message  to  the  assembled 
dairymen  was  "Clean  Up  Your  Herds," 
pledging  the  support  of  state  officials. 

W.  F.  Schilling,  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  spoke  on  the  modern  neces- 
sity of  co-operation.  "The  farmer  who  eats 
a  butter  substitute  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  look  a  cow  in  the  face,"  said  Mr, 
schilling,  in  urging  that  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products  be  increased  on  the 
farms  themselves. 

"There  are  four  great  needs  of  the  dairy 
farmer  today,"  said  Fred  H.  Sexauer, 
president.  Dairymen's  League  Co-opera- 
tive Association,  New  York  City,  in  one 
of  the  principal  addresses  of  the  evening. 
These  needs  were  defined  as  follows:  a 
strong  voice  in  the  marketing  program; 
well-controlled  promotional  work;  co- 
ordinated information  on  all  phases  of 
production  and  consumption;  and  finally, 
under  our  present  system  of  government. 


effective  tariffs,  which  will  be  effective  on 
the  agricultural  industry.  These  things 
are  to  be  obtained  by  the  dairy  farmers 
through  their  own  organizations,  said 
Mr.  Sexauer. 

Cow  Testing  Ribbon  Awards 
The  banquet  was  the  occasion  of  the 
announcement  that  822  farmers  in  dairy 
herd  improvement  work  had  received 
awards  during  the  past  year.  Purple 
ribbons  were  awarded  to  79  farmers  whose 
herds  averaged  over  400  pounds  of  butter- 
fat;  blue  ribbons  to  191  farmers  with  herds 
producing  between  350-400  pounds  butter- 
fat;  and  red  ribbons  to  542  farmers  whose 
herds  produced  between  300-350  pounds 
butterfat.  Last  year  725  dairymen  re- 
ceived these  awards  while  five  years  ago 
only  260  were  thus  honored. 


Milk  Awards 

There  were  I  70  samples  of  milk  entered 
in  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  Contest. 
Announcements  of  winners  in  the  various 
classes  were  made  by  D.  H.  Bailey.  Dairy 
Extension  Department.  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  There  was  an  unusually  high 
average  among  this  year's  samples.  I  18 
of  the  total  entries  having  a  grading  of 
96  or  over. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  award  of  a  silver  pitcher  for  the 
highest  quality  milk  under  Dairy  Council 
inspection  was  won  by  J.  S.  Blank, 
Leola.  Penna.  A  clipping  machine  offered 
by  the  Dairymen's  League  for  first  place 
in  raw  market  milk  from  tuberculin-free 
cows  was  awarded  to  Robert  W.  Ejio, 
i  lonesdale,  Penna. 


Award       Name 


MILK  AWARDS     1930 
Raw  Market  Milk  From  T.B.  Free  Cows 
Address 


County 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Robert  W.  Eno Honesdale,  Pa Wayne 

N   S  Martin Belle.  Vernon Lafayette 

H.  J.  Gregory St.  Mary's Elk 

J.  F.  Blank Leola      Lancaster 

Geo.  Mattem Hollidaysburg ^]^" , 

L.  F.  Nickolas Walnutport Northampton 

H.  B.  Wilhelm Willow  Hill Franklin 

J    A   McSparran  &  Sons Furniss.  Pa Lancaster 

W.  P.  Moore  &  Sons Chatham Chester 

Phillip  L.  Long New  Stanton Westmoreland 


Raw  Market  Milk  Award 

Award       Name  Address  County 

1  Preston  C.  Smith Martinsburg Blair 

2  Daniel  S.  Stolufus Lancaster.  R.  D.  5 Lancaster 

3  Horace  Woodward Mendenhall Chester 

Certified  Milk 

1  Lenkerbrook  Dairy Harrisburg Dauphm 

2  Pennhurst  Farm Narberth Montgomery 

3  Delchester  Farms West  Chester.  R.  D Delaware 

4  Dr  F  Taylor Pulaski Lawrence 


Award 
I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Pasteurized  Milk 

Name  Address  County 

J.  E.  Harshbarger Altoona Blair 

C.  Stanley  Hess Uncaster Lancaster 

Supplee  Wills  Jones Philadelphia Philadelphia 

Greenville  Dairy  Co Greenville Mercer 

J    W   Ferral      Williamsburg Blair 

Moore  Bros Meadville Cranford 


Award       Name 

1  ELarl  A.  Jackson. . . 

2  Mrs.  John  E.  May. 

3  Mrs.  J.  E.  Vestor. . 


BUTTER  AWARDS 
Farm  Butter 

Address 

Akersville 

Dover.  R.  D.  4 

Scenery  Hill,  R.  D.  I 


1  Fairmont  Creamery. 

2  Kane  Dairy 

3  Hershey  Creamery. . 


Creamery  Butter 

Pituburgh.. 

Kane 

Harrisburg. 


County 
.  Fulton 
.York 
.  Washington 


.  Allegheny 
.  McKeen 
.  Dauphin 


New  Jersey  State  Dairy 
Coinmittee  Does  Much 
Valuable  Work 


Adopts    Uniform    Milk    Grades 
Essentials  For  Clean  Milk 
Production 


and 


Much  valuable  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  State  Dairy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee since  its  organization  on  July  1. 
The  Committee  has  been  of  great  assis- 
tance in  shaping  the  milk  marketing  policy 
of  the  Department  and  has  studied  and 
ratified  proposed  grades  of  milk  for  New 
Jersey  as  well  as  proposed  essentials  for 
clean  milk  production  to  comply  with 
these  standard  grades. 

They  recommend  the  following  milk 
grades:  Certified.  Natural  (Raw)  Milk. 
Grade  "A."  Pasteurized.  Grade  "B." 
Pasteurized.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  establishment  of  such  grades 
would  help  to  stabilize  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  New  Jersey.  If  grades  with  cer- 
tain definite  requirements  are  created, 
they  feel  the  dairymen  will  have  an  ob- 


jective and  can  regulate  their  dairies  so 
as  to  produce  a  grade  of  milk  that  will  be 
recognized  not  only  by  one  distributor  but 
by  all  the  distributors  receiving  New  Jersey 
milk. 

It  is  planned  to  send  copies  of  these 
grades  to  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  As- 
sociation of  Boards  of  Health  Officers, 
etc..  to  get  the  benefit  of  criticism  and 
suggestions  of  these  groups.  Represen- 
tatives of  these  organizations  will  be  in- 
vited to  discuss  the  proposed  grades  at 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Dairy  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

A  special  dairy  exhibit  is  planned  for 
Agricultural  Week  and  this  may  include 
a  demonstration  of  how  milk  is  handled 
from  cow  to  comsuner,  study  of  the  steps 
of  clean  milk  production,  charts  showing 
the  divergencies  of  the  codes  for  market- 
ing nilk  in  the  different  cities  in  the  state 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  home 
these  inconsistencies  to  the  consumer,  and 
a  competive  milk  display  with  sample 
bottles  and  score  card  showing  basis  of 
good  milk,  to  educate  the  public  to  know 
good  milk  when  they  see  it. 
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As  our  producers  have  been  advised  in 

many  meetings  and  by  word  of  mouth,  the 

probabilities    were    that     the     Board    of 

Health  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  m  rfht 

at  any  time  invoice  the  necessity  that  all 

milk  for  consumption  in  Philadelphia  be 

produced  from  cows  which  by  test  were 

free  from  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  time 

of  grace  for  such  testing  might  be  short. 

we  were  advised  on   January    31st,    that 

■uch  a  resolution  had  been  adopted  and 

that  no  milk  would  be  lawfully  distributed 

in  Philadelphia  after  May  1.   1930.  unless 

it  comes  from  cows  that  had  successfully 

passed  the  tuberculin  test.    For  those  who 

have  not  had  their  cattle  tested  the  time 

for    such    action    is    relatively    short    and 

producers  shipping  milk  to  this  city  should 

take  immediate  action  to  have  their  cattle 

tested. 

We  are  advised  that  the  regulation  will 

be  rigidly  enforced. 

The  two  great  Farm  Products  Shows  of 
the  East,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Farm  Products  show  are  now  matters  of 

history. 

The  Pennsylvania  Show  we  hope  has 
passed  that  stage  of  unfavorable  surround- 
ing and  cramped  isolated  exhibit  build- 
ings and  will  with  its  next  show  be  housed 
in  a  new  State  Exhibition  building  in 
Harrisburg    and   it's   not   a    moment   too 

•oon. 

With  the  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
the  two  states,  these  shows  have  grown  to 
be  the  most  important  agricultural  events 
of  the  year;  of  equal  importance  have  they 
become  to  the  industry  generally  and  to 
the  many  manufacturers  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  machinery  who  annually  make 
displays  of  their  products. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers, 
not  from  these  two  states  alone  attend  the 
shows  and  the  different  commodity  and 
co-operative  meetings  of  the  various  farm 
organizations.  They  are  the  centres  of 
exchange  of  ideas  and  are  extremely 
valuable  in  the  furtherance  of  the  various 
economical  factors  and  problems  of  ag- 
riculture. 

If  those  who  are  agriculturally  minded 
have  not  attended  these  great  events,  not 
only  from  Pennsylvania  and  from  New 
Jersey,  but  from  the  adjoining  states  as 
well,  they  have  missed  a  big  opportunity 
and  they  should  certainly  plan  to  attend 
them  next  year. 


vember.  with  its  increased  production  rate 
of  3.367.337  lbs.  over  that  of  a  year  ago 
that    seemed    to    have    but    little    effect. 
December  production  went  on  at  a  rela- 
tively high  level  and  there  was  little  let 
up  in  January.    This  condition  apparently 
existed  not  only  in  our  own  territory  but 
throughout   the   country.     Elxcess   butter 
prrvliirtion  has  reached  enormous  figures 
and  butter  prices  have  dropped  and  drop- 
ped and  dropped  until  it  has  reached  a  pro- 
portion where  the  price  of  butter  is  entirely 
out  of  line  with  fluid  milk  prices. 

Something  had  to  be  done  and  done  at 
once    or    our    entire    local    milk    market 
would   have  slumped   to   meet   the  lower 
price  levels.     As  the  excess  product  ap- 
peared to  be  largely  in  the  volume  of  sur- 
plus milk,  it  was  decided  to  bring  the  price 
of  surplus  milk  sharply  in  line  with  the 
demand  and  value  of  such  surplus  product 
and  it  was  agreed  after  conferences  with 
our   buyers,    that   such   surplus   milk,    at 
least  for  February  and  March  should  be 
brought  strictly  in  line  with  actual  butter 
prices,  that  is,  based  on  the  actual  average 
selling    price    of    92    score    solid    packed 
butter.  New  York  City.     This  eliminates 
for  those  months,  the  20%  premium  paid 
heretofore  under  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  and  places  the  price  of  such  surplus 
actually  on  a  flat  butter  price  basis.   Under 
this  plan  the  price  of  basic  milk,  that   is 
milk  for  fluid  consumption,  remains  un- 
changed.      Producers    should     remember 
that    surplus    milk    must    now    meet    the 
competition  of  an  over  supply  of  butter 
and  until   this   is  adjusted  great   care   in 
production  should  be  exercised. 


FEBRUARY  MILK  PRICES 

Under  agreements  with  co- 
operating buyers,  arrived  at  on 
February  3rd,  1930,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  basic  milk  delivered 
during  that  month,  will  remain 
unchanged,   as  follows: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterf  at  content,  delivered 
at  Philadelphia,  will  subject  to 
market  conditions,  be  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds  or  7.4  cents  per 
quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  atationa  in 
the  51-60  milk  zone,  3  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  will  subject 
to  market  conditions  be  $2.71 
per  hundred  pounds  with  the 
usual  differentials  and  varia- 
tions at  other  mileage  points. 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
February  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers,  on  the  aver- 
age price  of  92  score  butter, 
■olid  packed,  New  York  City. 


January  Butter  Prices 


And  now  as  to  milk  production  and  to 

prices. 

Last  month  in  the  Milk  P.wducers' 
Review  graphically  stated  on  its  first 
page,  the  actual  production  conditions  in 
the   Philadelphia   Milk  Shed  during  No- 
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We  cannot  see  much  change  in  market 
conditions  from  last  month.  Our  produc- 
tion has  possibly  been  reduced  just  a  little 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  consumption 
has    made    any    marked    change    because 

.  I  1  ,-..1       -  »    !«•    »l.A 

mere  iioa   uccii  ■■itic  iiiipi\>»^i,,*-««*  •■•   •••*' 

labor  situation  and  from  reports  available 
we  believe  that  it  is  just  a  little  worse. 
Consumption  is  not  increasing  and  with 
the  tremendous  surplus  supply  of  butter 
and  milk  products  on  the  market,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  look  very  far  ahead. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  market 
our    surplus    milk    in    competition    with 
Western  cream  and  milk  products  which 
have  been  coming  into  our  market  quite 
extensively,  and  at  prices  relatively  lower 
than  our  own.     At  a  conference  held  in 
our  office  on  February  3rd.  we  agreed  with 
the  buyers  of  our  milk  that  for  February 
and  March  the  surplus  price  would  be  the 
flat  average  price  of  92  score  New  York 
butter.     In  other  words,  the  customary  20 
per  cent  added  to  the  butter  price  in  ar- 
riving at  the  surplus  price  will  be  elimin- 
ated during  these  two  months.     This  will 
make  our  surplus  price  very  low.  but  it 
will  be  in  conformity  with  the  prices  apply- 
ing   for    butter,    cheese,    condensed  and 
evaporated    milk.      Under    these   circum- 
stances 1  am  pleading  with  the  producers 
of  milk  in  this  territory  at  this  time  to 
endeavor  to  curtail  at  least  1 5  pounds  of 
milk  per  farm  every  day  until  the  con- 
ditions have  become  more  normal. 

I   wish  to  make  a  further  plea  to  our 
producers       Be  sure   that   everyone  uses 
true  butter  instead  of  a  substitute,  and 
would  urge  that  our  producers  use  at  least 
a  pound  more  butter  a  week  than  they  are 
u.sing  at  the  present  time.     Some  of  you 
may    say    that    you    do    not    like   butter. 
Others  will  say  you  are  using  all  you  can. 
But  if  we  are  to  clear  up  the  great  surplus 
of  30.000.000  pounds  of  butter  above  last 
year  that  is  now  in  cold  storage  and  place 
our  market  on  a  more  substantial  basis,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  up  to  the  dairymen 
to  do  their  part  toward  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  butter.     Let  the  children  put  it  on 
their  bread  a  little  thicker,  and  use  it  in 
cooking  and  frying.     This  is  good  gospel 
to  also  preach  to  your  city  cousin  to  do  the 
same. 

Every  producer  should  know  whether  or 
not  he  has  any  boarder  cows  in  his  herd, 
and  if  he  does  he  should  sell  them  to  the 
butcher  at  once  The  price  of  fat  cattle 
is  still  pretty  good  It  will  not  pay  any 
producers  to  keep  a  boarder  cow  at  the 
present  price  of  surplus  milk  and  unless 
we  are  able  to  curtail  our  production  and 
use  some  of  this  surplus  milk  that  is  on 
the  market  it  will  be  impossilbe  for  us  to 
hold  the  present  basic  price.  The  whole 
situation  is  up  to  you. 

//  we  watch  our  production  and  increase 
our  own  consumption  we  can  aid  in  correct- 
ing these  conditions. 

I  might  mention  also  that  February  3rd, 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia  passed 
an  ordinance  stating  that  no  milk  or  table 
cream  would  be  received  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Market  after  May  I,  1930,  which  does 
not  come  from  cows  that  are  free  from 
tuberculosis  This  is  in  line  with  the 
policies  of  the  Boards  of  1  lealth  in  a  num- 
ber   of   other   large    Eastern   distribution 

points. 

January  Milk  Price* 

As  has-been  previously  announced   in 


February,    1 '>.'.(» 
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the  Milk  Producers  Review,  co-operating 
buyers,  will,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  make  the  fol- 
lowing basis  of  payments  for  milk  pur- 
chased during  the  month  of  January. 
1930  All  millr  will  hr  purchased  on  the 
basic  and  surplus  plan. 

Grade  B  market  milk,  basic  quantity 
average,  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
$3.29  per  hundred  pounds,  three  per  cent 
butter  content,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  or  7.1 
cents  per  quart.  ^ 

Grade  B.  market  milk  three  per  cent^ 
butter  fat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  51-60  zone,  for  January 
delivery,  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  usual  butler  fat  dif- 
ferentials and  frieght  rate  variations, 
applying  at  other  mileage  zones  in  the 
territory  are  shown  by  quotations  on 
Page  5  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers 
Review. 

The  price  of  "A"  milk,  under  the  usual 
butter  fat  variation  and  prices  in  the 
different  mileage  zones  in  the  territory 
and  at  "A"  stations  for  January  are  also 
quoted  on  Page  5  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'    Review 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


I  he  litthir  pncrK.  4jui>(r(l  hrlow.  lor  JaiiUHry,  I9J0.  rrfjiPhciil  tltosc  to  \tr  pitiil  l>y  t  <^  t>|»rr.iliiiK  fiuvrrn 
fur    that    nuinth. 

l-'iir  all  milk  in  fxichs  of  the  Iimbic  quantity  the  HUrpluh  price  r|Uotetl  In'lfrw.  for  the  month  of  January 
IH  to  Ijc  [Mid. 

.Surplus  milk  will  \tr  paifj  under  one  ctaMMilication.  C'lasH  I,  re|)reHented  \ty  the  amount  of  niilk  in 
mresN  of  the  l>aMii  uverat{r,  which  will  l>e  pai.l  for  by  t  o-ufierating  ilealerK  on  the  liaBin  of  92  score  IniKer, 
stiliil  pack.  New  Yolk  (  ity.  pliin  20  per  cent. 

nijii    4r>c^i  OKI  I  4^    5^"^'  '  "4C     **'    *  !^ 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  AS.SOCIATION  PRICES 

I  hiN  price  lirtt  IH  isMueil  with  the  uriderHtandinK  that  it  ih  net  to  the  prfwlucers  and  that  all  buyers 
usinf  It  aa  a  liaaia  of  payment  to  pruducera.  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  coiitributiuni 
and  paymenta: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-Slale  l>airy  Council.  2c  |>er  MM)  (xiundn  (46' '^  f|uartii)  of  all  milk 
purcha!ted  from  any  prinfucer  ut  piiteM  listed  hereon. 

(2)  lo  the  Inter-Slate  Milk  I'roducers'  Assoi  latinn,  2c  |ier  100  pouniln  (46'  /  ((uarlit)  of  all  milk 
iMiUithi  from  memliers  ul  siiid  AsHin-iation. 

^  (3)       To   the   Philadelphia    Inter  .State  liairy   (  ouncil.    2c    per    100   pound<  (46''^    riuarts)   of   all    milk 

bought  from  r>lher  prinlucers  ut  puces  liste«l  here<»n. 

The  funds  so  ilerive<l  are  to  l.e  use<l  by  the  lei  ipients  for  imtirovinK  stariflards  of  riuality  in  prcMlut  tifjli 
and  dinlribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed,  for  imiirovrnienls  and  stabilization  of  market 
and  for  an  educational  campaiKn  advertisinu   the  food   value  of  il.iirv  produit. 

BASIC  PRICE 

Country    Receiving    Stntiona 
January,    1930 

are      at      railroad      points.         Inland 
<Jt.  stations  carry  differential-,  sjlijert  to  local  arrange- 

ments 

less     freight     and     reieivinic     station 


Surplus  Prices 
The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  for  January, 
three  per  cent  butter  fat  content,  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  quoted  at  $1.92  per  one 
hundred  pounds  or  $41  cents  per  quart. 
The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  of  the  same 
butter  fat  content  for  January,  at  all  re- 
ceiving stations,  is  quoted  at  $1.34  per 
one  hundred  pounds. 

January  Butter  Market 
There  has  been  little  fundamental 
change  in  the  dairy  markets.  Prices  for 
butter  and  cheese  have  worked  to  even  a 
lower  level  than  in  December,  and  stocks 
of  all  the  important  dairy  products  remain 
large  for  this  season  of  the  year  Prices  of 
92  score  butter  at  New  York  have  averaged 
lower  than  at  any  season  since  1916,  reach- 
ing as  low  as  34' '2  cents  on  January  9th. 
A  gradual  upturn  followed,  reaching  3ft 
cents  on  January  27th.  The  January 
average  will  probably  be  the  lowest  for  any 
year  since  1916. 

On  January  1st.  1930.  butter  holdings 
totaled  81.837.000  pounds  as  compared 
with  43,793.000  pounds  one  year  ago.  and 
the  five  year  average  of  48.580.000  pounds. 
Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  amounted  to 
260.795.000  pounds  as  compared  to  176.- 
198.000  on  January  1st.  1929.  and  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years  of  146.169.- 
000  pounds. 

Very  large  reserve  supplies  of  all  dairy 
products  are  on  hand.  Production  so  far^ 
about  equals  that  of  last  year,  with  con- 
siderably lower  prices  on  all  commodities. 
There  is  still  another  important  factor 
in  the  situation,  and  that  is  consumption. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  consumptive 
demand  for  butter  and  for  cheese  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago. 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  consumptive  demand  for  1930.  The 
general  labor  situation  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  some  betterment  in  this  line  must  re- 
sult if  normal  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts is  to  be  resumed 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter 
solid  packed  New  York  City  on  which 
the  surplus  price  of  milk  for  January  was 
computed  was  .3697  cents. 
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JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICT. 

At  All  Receivi 

ng  Stationa 

Cl  ASS    1 

Tent 

Per  lot)  lb. 

3. 

$1     34 

3  05 

1     t(i 

3  1 

1     «8 

*   15 

1    40 

3  2 

1    42 

»  25 

1    44 

3   i 

1    4«> 

i  35 

1    48 

3  4 
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3   45 
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3   55 
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3  6 
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3  65 
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JANUARY   SURPLUS   PRICES 
F.   O.    B.    Philadelphia 

Test  i    I  ASS  I 

rr  (  ent       IV.  KKII.b 
i  $1  92 

i   0'.  I  94 

3  I  l.% 

«  15  1.98 

<  2  2  00 

3  25  2  02 

2.04 

2  06 

2  08 
10 


r  Qjart 
4  I 
4  15 
4.2 


)  55 
3  6 
t  65 
3  7 
»  75 
3  8 


I  85 


<» 
95 

05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

» 

)5 

4 
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5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

8> 

'I 

'»5 


12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
14 
36 
IS 


2.40 


42 
44 
46 


2  48 


W 

S2 

M 

.S6 

58 

.60 

.62 

2  64 

2.66 

2  68 

2.70 

2  72 


25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 

05 

I 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

7 

75 

8 

85 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

.3   |>er  cent    butterfat   content 

Keceivmtt 
I  .OB.  Phila      station    50   mile 
Per  Cwt.  (Quarts    zone  |>er  cwt, 

1      111  f      I  17  1 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4">,    At    All    Receiving   Stationa 


Mr.  John  Bryan  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Chambersburg  district  to  the 
Trenton.  N  J..  District,  where  he  will 
succeed  Mr.  McNitt  who  has  resigned 
to  take  up  a  position  with  a  milk  manu- 
turing  organization  in  Kansas. 


Mr  Peter  Dutko  has  been  added  to  the 
Quality  Control  staff  Mr.  Dutko  re- 
ceived his  agricultural  training  in  Brno. 
Czecho-Slovakia.  took  his  Master  of 
Science  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  further  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.     ^ 


1929 
Januarv 
I  ebruary 
March 

Ai.ril 

May 

June 

July 

Auitust 

Se|iteiiilier 

Ol  toiler 

Noveinlier 

I  December 

19)0 
January 


(  I  < 


26 

16 

)l 

15 

IS 

116 

tH) 

05 

17 

I  88 
I  9*1 
I  92 
I  79 
I  79 
I    71 


1928 
July 

.\uKilst 
.Spplcriiber 
Ol  tobei 
Novemlier 
I  )eieinl»er 

1929 
January 
I  ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
lune 
July 
August 
.SeptriiiI.er 
(X  lober 


J  29 
3  29 
J  29 
)  29 
3  29 
3  29 


29 
29 
41 
41 
29 
29 
29 
29 
54 


2  0) 


I    74 


Noveinlier   SIW  ' 


I  >e<  ernlier  Ajfltf  t   ' 


)  S4 


I 

I 

35 

»5 

I. 

I 

I 

I 

6 

6 

6 

4 


71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 

71 
71 
8t 
8t 
71 
71 
71 
71 
'H, 
96 
96 
87 


1930 
January 


3   29 


7    I 


2.71 


(2)  The  b  itterfat  iiUjentiol  ol  6  ceTts  per  I  '10  per  cent.  B.I',  will  n.it  be  |>ai<l  unlcns  the  bacteria 
re.|uireinents  aie  met.  nor  will  ba.  lena  bonu»  «  be  paid  unl  »s  I'u-  b  itleitat  test  i .  e  |Ual  to.  or 
higher  than  the  minimu.o  re  luirement  ol  tSe  drbverv  in.i.it  where  llie  milk  is  .lelivered.  In 
other  words,  no  premium  of  any  kind  emcenl  4  cents  per  I  10  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  1. 50"^ 
will  be  paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  of  milk  delivered  i»  above  the  minimum  butterfat  recfuire- 
ment  in  effect  at  the  delivery  point  where  delivered  and  unl«»»  the  bacteria  rei|uiremcnt>  ol 
Cla.s  1.   11.   Ill   or   IV  are  met. 


January,  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  |>oint  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  lo  the  base  price  per  100  lbs 
for  J  50%  B  1  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  I,  butterfat  differentiaU 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  11. 

Table  I      Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


NAMK  Ol 
IJKI.IVKKY   POINI 


Phila.   Terminal   Market 

47th  an.)  Lancaster 
i  I  st  and  <  'hestnut 
Haldwin  I  dairies 
tireuninger'nairies 

Other  Terminal   Markets 

Audubon.  N ,  J . 
(  amden.  N.J. 
Norristown.  Pa. 
Wilmington,  I  )el 

Receiving  Stationa 

Ansclma.  Pa. 
Bedford.  Pa 
Boyertown.  Pa 
Bridgclon.  N    J 
I3yer>.  Pa 
C  urryville.  Pa. 
CosSen.  Pa  • 
Huntingdon.  Pa 
Kelton.  Pa. 
Kimt>erton,  Pa. 
I  .an3enberg.  Pa. 
Mercersburg.  Pa- 
Nassau.  Ocl 

Oaford.  Pa.     

Palm.  Pa 

Ked  Hill.  Pa. 
Kingoes.  N.  J.* 
KusTiland.  Pa. 
Stockton.  N.  J. 
Toughkcnamon,  Pa. 
Waynesboro.  Pa. 
Williamsburg.  Pa. 
Yerkes.  Pa 
/leilersville.  Pa 


Oebvery   Point 

Location  in   Mileage 

Zone  from  l-'liila. 


Minimum  Butterfat 

Test  Requirement  in     Base  Price  of  3.50% 
Kffect  at  Delivery  Milk  per  100  lbs. 

roint 


I  st  SurpI  JB  Price 
1st  Sur(>l  JH  Price 


Per  Cent 

I.O.B. 

4  00 

FOB. 

4  00 

FOB. 

4.00 

FOB. 

4.00 

F.O.B. 

4.00 

FOB. 

4.00 

1     O.  B.  less     9cts. 

4.00 

F .  O.  B.  less  30  cts. 

4.00 

41      50 

3.60 

261    270 

).M 

51      60 

].«0 

31      40 

).70 

41      50 

4.M 

261   270 

).M 

51     60 

J.M 

201    210 

3.70 

51     60 

).M 

41     50 

4.30 

41      50 

).«0 

181    190 

}.M 

Ml    140 

$.70 

51      60 

J.JO 

51      60 

).60 

51      60 

3.60 

51     60 

4.20 

31     40 

4.30 

41      50 

4.30 

41      50 

3.M 

181    190 

3.M 

221    230 

3.70 

31     40 

3.60 

41      50 

3.60 

FOB.  Phila. 

4.00 

F.O  B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 

A 

$3 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

40 

19 

92 

68 

91 

06 

92 

66 

79 

74 

91 

92 

92 

75 

81 

91 

91 

91 

91 

94 

92 

92 

75 

72 

94 

92 

12 

54 

•Has-d  on  Oaford.  Pa.  less  12  cents  per  100  lbs  e       ■ 

A      Same  Butterfat  Miniinum  Requirement  as  in  effect  (or  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 

Table  II     Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Uutteilat 

Test 
Per  Cent 


S.iO 
3.SS 
3.60 
3.65 
3.70 
3.75 
3.S0 
3.85 
3.90 
3.95 
4.00 
4.05 
4.10 
4.15 
4.20 
4.25 
4.30 
4.35 
4.40 
4.45 
4.50 
4.55 
4.60 
4.65 
4.70 
4.75 
4.80 
4.85 
4.90 
4.95 
5.00 
5.05 
5.10 
5.15 
5.20 
5,25 
5.. 30 
5.35 
5.40 
5.45 
5. SO 
5.55 
5.60 
5,65 
5,70 
5,75 
5.60 
5.85 
5.90 
5.95 
6.00 


Premium  lor  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3  50<^ 


ITotal  combined  payment  (or  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonus  above    base    price    (>er     100    lbs     lor    3  50%    B.F*      milk. 


II    Bacteria 

Premium 
is  Made 


UO 

03 

06 

09 

12 

15 

,18 

21 

24 

27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

39 

42 

45 

48 

51 

54 

57 

60 

64 

68 

72 

76 

80 

84 

88 

92 

96 

I    00 

I    04 

I    08 

I    12 

I    16 

I    20 

I    24 

I    28 

I    32 

I     <6 

I    40 

I    44 

I    48 

I    52 

I    56 

I    60 

I    64 

I    68 

I    72 

I    76 

t    80 


If   Bacteria 

Premium 
IS  Not  Made 


UU 

02 
04 

.06 
08 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
»2 
<4 
36 
38 
40 
42 

.44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 
92 
94 
96 

.98 
00 


(See  note 


Class  op  BacTcniA  Rcquirkmbnt 
lor  definition  of  eachclassof  bacteria  requirement) 


II 


III 


IV 


.40 

.4) 

46 

49 

52 

55 

58 

61 

64 

67 

70 

73 

76 

79 

82 

85 

88 

91 

94 

.97 

I  00 

I  04 

I  08 

I  12 

I  16 

I  20 

I  24 

1  28 

I  32 

1  36 

I  40 

I  44 

I  48 

1  52 

I  56 

I  60 

1  64 

I  68 

I  72 

I  76 

I  80 

I  84 

I  88 

I  92 

1  96 

2  00 
2  04 
2  08 
2  12 
2  16 
2  20 


.23 

28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

43 

46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

61 

64 

67 

70 

73 

76 

79 

82 

85 

89 

93 

97 

I  01 

I  05 

1  09 

I  I) 

117 

I  21 

I  25 

I 

I 


29 

33 

I  37 

I  41 

I  45 
I  49 
I  53 
I  57 

I  61 
I  65 
I  69 
1  7» 
I  77 
I  81 
I  85 
I  89 
I  93 

1  97 

2  01 
2  05 


25 

28 

31 

34 

37 

40 

43 

46 

49 

52 

55 

58 

61 

64 

67 

70 

73 

76 

79 

82 

85 

89 

93 

97 

I  01 

I  05 

I  09 

I  1) 

I  17 

I  21 

I  25 

I  29 

I  33 

1  37 

I  41 

1  45 

1  49 

I  53 

1  57 

I  61 

I  65 

I  69 

I  73 

I  77 

I  81 

I  85 

I  89 

I  93 

1  97 

2  01 
2  05 


15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

42 

45 

55 

48 

51 

54 

57 

60 

63 

66 

69 

72 

75 

79 

83 

87 

91 

95 

99 

I  03 

I  07 

I  II 

I  15 

I  19 

I  23 

I  27 

I  31 

1  35 

1  39 

I  4) 

I  47 

I  51 

I  55 

I  59 

I  63 

I  67 

I  71 

I  75 

1  79 

I  83 

I  87 

I  91 

I  05 


Nona 
02 
04 
06 
OS 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
)6 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 
92 
94 
96 
98 

I  01 


(1)     Definition  of  Bacteria  CUaees  I.  II,  III.  IV.  V. 

IF  THE   1929  SUMMER   BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN   MET. 

("i  A^s  I      Shippers  will  qualify  (or  Class  I  bonus  o(  40  cents  pet   100  lbs    if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0    'O.OOO. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  O    lUlKJU. 

Ci  ASS  11      Shippers  will  qualify  (or  (lass  11  bonus  ol  25  cents  per  100  lbs    i(  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  30,001    tOO^ 

(2)  at  receiving  station  ilelivery  points  between  10,001    SU.IWU. 

IF  THE   1929  SUMMER   BACTERI AlREQUIREMENTS   HAVE   NOT  BEEN   MET. 

Ci  A.M  111      .Shippers  will  qualify  (or  Class  III  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs    t(  bacteria  count  ia 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0   30.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  point*  between  0    10,000. 

Ci  A»»  IV     Shippers  will  qualily  (or  Class  IV  bonus  o(  15  cents  per  100  lbs    i(  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  30,001     'OO^OO. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10,001    50,000, 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  JANUARY. 

CiASS  V     Shippers  will  (ail  to  qualdy  for  anv  bacteria  .  remium  in  January  i(  the  bacteria  count  ii 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  100,001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  points  50.001  or  over. 
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February.  1930 


rage  o _^ 

"""'^CoM^'BY'THf  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER" 

inV711VyiVl-li-^        ^^  _        .  .   .,__.. .u„..._,fiftvacre,       400    Bu.hel    Potato   Club    four    year,    in 


Fifteen  new  Master  f^artners.  who  were 
elected  this  year  from  Pennsylvania.  New 
J.r^y  Maryland,  and  Delaware  for  their 
outstanding  pioneering  in  some  phase  of 
agriculture,    were    honored    at    a    Master 

Farmers'  Banquet,  held  on  January  23rd. 

in  llarrisburg.  during  the  f'arm  Products 

Show. 

The  Master  Farmer  movement  was 
started  in  1927  by  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer."  The  awards  which  are  given 
each  year  are  decided  upon  after  careful 
records  kept  by  four  hundred  nieghbor 
farmers  and  submitted  to  a  Board  of 
Master  Farmer  Judges,  made  up  of  heads 
of  state  departments  of  agriculture  and 
agricultural  colleges. 

'    H.    H.   Snavely.   a   Master    Farmer   of 
"Lancaster  County,  acted  as  toastmaster 
Brief  addresses  were  delivered 
at    the    Harrisburg    Banquet, 
by   E.  S.    Bayard,    ELditor-in 
Chief     of     the      Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Dean  Watts,  of  State 
College:  F.  P.  Willits.  of  Del- 
aware   County,    formerly  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,   and   by 
two   Master   Farmers  of  other 
years,  F.  C   Bancroft,  of  Kent 
County.      Del,      and      John 
Schrops.  of  Schuylkill  County 
The  score  card  on  which  the 
Master     Farmer    awards  were 
made  was  outlined  as  follows: 
I.  Operation  of  Farm 


years  operated  on  a  share  basis.  Bought 
a  132-acre  farm  five  years  ago.  which 
he  has  paid  for  from  past  four  white  potato 
crops.  Une  ol  triose  wiio  !icl(>c^  1»^  ^r.r.g 
potato  growers  and  dealers  in  line  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  potato  growing  agreement. 
Produces  about  seventy  acres  of  potatoes 
each  year,  in  addition  to  corn,  wheat,  rye. 
and  some  poultry. 

Chas.  Fittig.  Atlantic  County.  New 
Jersey,  owned  a  seventy  acre  fruit  and 
produce  farm,  produces  many  price- 
winners  at  horticultural  shows.  Started 
a  prize,  sweet  potato  growing  project 
through  his  local  board. 

Franklm  G    Rue.  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  started  in  Denison  Univers 
ity  for  engineering,  but  because  of  illness 
returned    to   farming.      Began    to  operate 


specialized  poultry  plant;  some  fifty  acres 
of  potatoes  arc  grown  annually  from  certi- 
fied seed  and  a  program  of  soil  fertility 
is  bffms  followed  Many  electrical  ap- 
pliances in  the  Anthony  home. 

C.  R.  Bauermaster.  Somerset  County. 
Penna.  From  school  to  Master  Farmer 
in  fifteen  years  Began  as  a  farm  tenant, 
now  over  180  acres  of  fertile  soil.  Mr 
Bauermaster  has  made  the  400  Bushel 
Club  five  times  in  six  years.  Twenty -five 
cows  contribute  the  largest  single  item 
to  the  farm. 

I  lenry  F.  Garbcr,  Lancaster  County, 
Penna  .  farms  record-breaking  corn  and 
wheat  of  the  finest  seed  quality  Has 
produced  3.60J  lbs  of  dry.  shelled  corn 
on  a  measured  half  acre  Owns  dairy  herd 
with   silo   and   other   modern   equipment. 
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II 


Maintenance 
fertility 
Crop  rotation. 
Seed  used. 

Quality  of  livestock: 
quality  and  variety  of 
fruit  trees  and  truck 
crops. 

Feeding  and  care  of 
livestock:  care  of  fruit 
trees  and  truck  crops. 
Eificient  use  of  man 
and  horse  labor. 
Adequate  tools,  mach- 
inery and  equipment 
well  housed  and  re- 
paired. 

Convenience    of    farm 
arrangement 
I.    Products     of      farm. 

yield    and    quality. 
Business     Methods     and 
Ability. 

1.  Relation  of  income  to  expenses. 

2.  Accounting  methods. 

3.  Business  reputation. 

4.  Marketing  methods. 

111.  General     Farm     Appearance     and 
Upkeep. 

1 ,  Repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings. 

2.  Appearance  of  yards. 

3.  Condition  of  fields. 

4,  Condition  of  fences  and  ditches. 
Home  Life. 

1.  Convenient  house. 
Labor  -  saving     equipment     m 
home. 

Character  as  father  and  husband 
ELducation  and  training  of  chil- 
dren. 

V.  Citizenship. 

t.    Neighborliness. 

2.  Interest  in  schools  and  churches. 

3.  Interest    in    other    community 
enterprises. 

4     Interest    in   local    and    national 
go/ermnent .. 
Tlif  (iold  Medils  were  awarded  by  C 
L   Wliite  an  1  C   W    1  larri.i.  of  t!ie  "Penn- 
sylvania larmer 

James  F.wart.  MiJ.llesex  County.  New 
Jersey,  start.-d  in    1907.  and  for  eighteen 


OUTSTANDING  FARMERS   IN   FOUR  fjATES  RECEIVE  AW AR^^^^^ 
Th.  «.~n  men  .„  .h.  .roup  .hown  .bov.  -J' V;:i;e"o\X^U:'.n  rlcV. v'JlTh'.Vr  m^'.U  r.*  b.npu..  .n  .h..,  honor  .«  .K.  Penn- 

I i„    v«rW    RD    2    John  I).  Reynold».  Middletown.  [New  «.-«»iic  ^  ""■••J'  fL.,|„  F   Praaton   L«nc«»ter  County ;  Guy  I..  H«yni«n. 

b"lVv:''c"R.B.uer  J..e,.BeH.n.Son,e,,..Cou„^^^    ^J^^'^'o-    ''^IV'*?    N„/n.'V  S.^ee^  H.°H         Coun.y.  M.ryl.n/  Fr.nkl.n  G. 

Northbrook.  Ch..ter  '-"^^'^^'"'y  ^.    ?''^,'„l   New  Jer«,y.  

Rue.  J«me.  C.  Ew«rt  anH  Alfred   F.  Slo«n.  «ll  ot   [New  jer««y. 


IV. 


2. 

3. 
4. 


280-acre  farm.  Dairy  grain  and  potatoes 
provide  the  menu  A  herd  of  eighteen 
milking  cows,  housed  in  a  modernly 
equipped  milking  barn,  averaged  I0.5(X) 
lbs  of  milk  and  330  lbs.  of  butterfat 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Rue  is  President 
of  his  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Member  of  Board  of  Education  and  of  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Alfred  Sloan.  Salem  County.  New  Jer- 
sey.    He  started  to  farm  on  a  share  basis 
From  this  humble  start,  he  later  bought 
his    farm    and    has    brought    under    his 
management  three  additional  farms.     By 
the  use  of  modern  machinery,  and  a  well 
balanced  system  of  cropping,  he  has  been 
able  to  operate  the  present  two  hundred 
acres  with  but  one  man   more  than  was 
required    twenty    years    ago    on    a    fifty 
acre  farm.  The  Slogan  home  has  hot-water 
heat    and    every    convenience    for    saving 

work. 

Geo  M  Anthony.  Bucks  County. 
Pcnni  A  p^irtn.-rsliip  was  formed  wit  i 
his  fati.er  after  Mr  Anthony  returnsJ 
from  a  two-year  course  in  agriculture  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  1  las  finally 
bought  his  father's  farm  and  acquired 
additional    acreage       Operates    a     highly 


The  Garbers  live  in  an  old  stone  house  in 
a  beautiful  setting  with  carefully  tended 
vegetable  and  flower  garden 

Guy  L.  Hayman.  Chester  County. 
Penns.  Took  managership  of  father's 
farm,  later  buying  a  partnership.  The 
one  hundred  acres  of  orchards  include 
65  acres  bearing  apples  and  twenty  of 
peaches.  Packing  house  records  show 
unusually  high  percentage  of  top  grades. 
Electricity  cooks,  refrigerates,  and  does 
many  things  in  the  I  layman  house. 

Guy  A.  Leader,  a  schoolteacher  who 
turned  back  to  the  farm  Quality  idea 
carried  to  the  limit  on  the  Leader  farms. 
Market  eggs  graded  to  bring  top  prices. 
Poultry  houses  arranged  on  colony  system. 
All  the  houses  have  electric  lights,  running 
water,  and  porcelain  drinking  fountains. 
I'locks  total  more  than  4,000  hens. 

Andrew  T.  and  John  C.  McDowell, 
Mercer  County,  Penna.  Both  were  city- 
bred  boys  Bought  what  was  considered 
poorest  farm  in  section  Active  in  exttn 
sion  projects.  Invested  in  the  first  real 
potato  spraying  outfit  in  county  and 
have  run  spraying  demonstrations  for 
past  eleven  years  1  lave  carried  on  other 
demonstrations    as    well        Qualified    for 


400  Bushel  Potato  Club  four  years  in 
succession  and  produced  heaviest  calf  in 
1.000  lb    Calf  Club. 

Chas     F.    Preston.    Lancaster    County. 
Penna.      Completed   a   course   «i    •  «.«i.. 
State    College    and    spent    four    years    as 
County  Agent  in  Chester  County.     After 
working    on    shares    for    three    years,    he 
bought  the  place  from  his  father       Milk 
mushrooms,  potatoes,  poultry,  seed.  corn, 
and  wheat  are  the  main  products  of  his^ 
farm.     His  White  Leghorn   flock   has   an 
annual  production  of  203  eggs      I  lis  pro- 
gram  of   soil    building   and   spraying   has 
enabled  him  to  qualify  for  membership  in 
the  400  Bushel  Potato  Club.    Mr   Preston 
holds  a  large  number  of  offices  in  organiza- 
tions working  for  community  betterment 
He  is  a  Director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association   and   of 
the    Lancaster   County    Farm 
Bureau,    and    a   Past  Director 
of     the     Mushroom    Growers' 
Co-operative     Association,    of 
Pennsylvania         Mr     Preston 
was  the  first  president  of  the 
local  parent-teacher's   associa- 
tion.     Mr  and  Mrs.  Preston's 
children    ranging    in  age  up  to 
highschool,  are  keen  and  inter- 
ested   workers    on    the     farm 
and      in      junior      community 
affairs. 

Normal     E.     Rishel,     York 
County,    Penna.       Mr.  Rishel 
was  a  school  teacher,   later   in 
business.  Two  years  convinced 
him  that    farm   life   was   more 
to  be    desired    than    an    office 
career     Settled  as  a  tenant  in 
York       In   1920  took  possess 
ion    of     present     farm,     since 
which  time  he  has  paid  off  its 
mortgage.     I  lis  enterprise  has 
been     built     on    exceptionally 
high       producing       accredited 
Holstein    herd.     The    present 
annual  herd  average  is   12,500 
lbs     of   milk    and    425    lbs.  of 
butterfat.      Scrupulous    clean- 
liness around  the  barn  enables 
him    to   produce  milk  of  very 
low  bacteria  count.      In    1928 
this   raw   milk   had  the  lowest 
bacterial  average  of  any  enter- 
ing the  city  of  York. 

Samuel     L.     Smedley,     Jr.. 

. Delaware      County.     Penna. 

A    specialist    in    growing   and   market- 
ing    apples      of      finest      quality.        Pro- 
duction of   market  lambs   is   a  side  line. 
Mr.    Smedley    has    won    more    prizes    oi^ 
apples  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Produc^ 
Show  in  recent  years  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual.    ExperimenU  to  improve  quality 
are   being   constantly   conducted   on    the 
Smedley  Farm     Mr.  Smedley  U  Treasurer 
of     the     Delaware    County     Agricultural 
Extension   Assn  .   President   of   the  Tri- 
State  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Delaware- 
Chester  County  Fruit  Growers'  Assn. 

John  D.  Reynolds.  New  Castle.  Dela- 
ware Delaware's  1929  Master  Farmer 
is  a  tenant  farmer  and  a  share  renter. 
All  but  25  of  365  acres  of  fertile  farm  under 
his  direction  are  being  cultivated.  Farm 
unites  dairying  with  large  scale  production 
of  cannery  crops.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  Presi- 
dent of  Delaware  State  Farm  Bureau  and 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Castle  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Ray  C.  Norman.  Hartford  County. 
Maryland  Young  Mr  Norman  returned 
from  the  World  War  to  start  with  farming 
on  borrowed  money  Every  animal  is  pure 
bred  Animals  and  herds  bred  at  the  Nor- 
(Conlinuad  on  p*t«  7) 


Soybeans  Become  Import- 
ant Hay  and  Seed  Crop 

In  the  last  few  years  soybeans  have  be- 
come important  as  a  hay  and  seed  crop  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  As 
the  acreage  increased  and  new  uses  were 
found  for  the  crop,  the  machinery  for 
harvesting  the  seed  has  been  developed  to 
high  efficiency.  In  the  principal  grain 
producing  sections  the  grain  binder,  the 
self-rake  reaper,  and  the  combine  are  now 
used  for  harvesting  the  seed  In  a  publi 
cation  recently  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bui 
letin  1605-F.  "Soybean  Hay  and  Seed 
Production."  the  story  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  soybean  to  its  present  place  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  traced,  and  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  the  use  of  the  crop 

Soybean  hay  should  be  thoroughly  cur 
ed  before  being  stacked,  housed  or  baled,  as 
there  is  danger  of  molding  when  it  is  stored 
or  baled  too  green  or  too  soon  after  a  rain 
Soybean  hay  is  but  little  more  difficult  to 
cure  than  hay  from  other  legumes,  and 
may  be  handled  successfully  by  about  the 
same  methods.  The  crop  is  at  its  best  for 
hay  when  the  seeds  are  about  half  develop- 
ed. 

The  crop  will  do  well  on  many  soils.  It 
will  grow  well  on  soils  too  acid  for  red 
clover,  sweet  clover,  or  alfalfa.  It  is  ex- 
cellent as  a  summer  catch  crop  following 
early  crops,  or  for  fields  not  in  the  regular 
rotation. 

The  publication  discusses  the  time  and 
methods  of  cutting  for  hay  and  gives  the 
best  methods  of  curing  the  hay:  and  as  to 
the  seed,  it  discusses  time  of  harvesting, 
method  of  harvesting,  threshing,  and  stor- 
age. 

Tentative  United  States  standards  have 
been  prepared  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  use  in  the 
marketing  of  soybean  and  soybean  mixed 
hay.  and  standards  have  been  prepared  for 
grading  the  beans. 

Soybeans  which  are  to  be  stored  as  seed 
should  be  thoroughly  dry  when  threshed. 
After  threshing,  the  beans  should  be 
watched  carefully  to  avoid  heating  and 
molding.  I  leating  is  especially  likely  to 
occur  if  the  seed  is  bulked  in  large  quan- 
tities in  a  bin  or  in  a  poorly  ventilated 
room.  Soybeans  are  seldom  attacked  by 
weevils  or  the  other  insects  which  attack 
most  other  beans  and  peas. 

The  bulletin  may  be  obtained  free  from 
the  Office  of  Information.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  D  C  .  as  long  as 
the  supply  available  for  free  distribution 
lasU. 


Three  Times  a 

World's  Champion 

Highfield  Colanlha  Sylvia.  848265.  a 
I  lolstein  cow  owned  by  Mr  John  G.  F.llis 
of  Highfield  F'arm.  I.^e  Mass..  has  com- 
pleted her  third  Worlds  Record  made 
with  machine  milking  I  ler  figures  for 
the  305-day  division  as  given  by  her 
owner  are  701.37  pounds  of  fat.  which 
would  be  876  6  pounds  of  butter  from 
IQnSHQ  pnnnrU  of  milk.  This  record 
entitles  her  to  the  World's  Champion- 
ship for  which  she  officially  qualified  on 
February  17th.  when  she  dropped  a  fine 
heifer  calf. 

In  her  previous  lactation  period  in 
Class  B  she  broke  the  World's  Record  in 
both  the  305-day  and  365-day  divisions, 
freshening  again  as  a  senior  4-year-old 
and  making  a  7-day  record  of  30.68  pounds 
of  butter  from  652.3  pounds  of  milk  which 
she  followed  with  the  World's  Champion- 
ship production  given  above.  She  was 
bred  and  raised  by  Mr  FIlis  at  Highfield 
Farm. 

All  three  of  her  World's  Records  have 
been  made  with  machine  milking  as  have 
the  many  records  made  by  other  individ- 
uals of  this  herd  Mr  FIlis  although 
specializing  in  purebred  holsteins  selected 
and  bred  for  type  and  production,  main- 
tains a  thoroughly  practical  dairy  where 
an  extremely  low  bacteria  count  milk  is 
produced.  For  six  years  he  has  used  a 
milking  machine  and  the  results  he  has 
obtained  during  that  time  from  the  view- 
point of  production,  clean  milk  and  time 
and  lalx)r  saving  have  firmly  convinced 
him  that  machine  milking  is  here  to  stay 
as  the  solution  to  the  formerly  trouble- 
some and  perplexing  question.  "How  am 
1  to  profitably  milk  so  as  to  produce  the 
quality  milk  demanded  by  consumers 
with  even  mediocre  help  difficult  to  secured' 
Mr.  Ellis,  speaking  with  the  authority 
of  a  breeder  and  dairyman  of  long  ex 
perience.  states: 

"In  the  past  five  years  we  have  made 
12  World's  Records  (not  including  this 
last  one)  at  the  farm  for  milk  or  butter  on 
cows  bred  and  raised  at  this  place,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions  all  were  milked 
throughout  their  tests  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing milking  machines.  We  have  never 
found  that  the  machine  has  ever  injured 
a  cow.  I  find  that  the  milker  is  an  in- 
surance against  shortage  of  labor  that  is 
decidedly  worth  while. 

"We  are  now  producing  Grade  A  milk 
for  the  New  York  market  By  the  use  of 
milking  machines  and  solution  rack  we 
are  keeping  the  bacteria  count  of  our  milk 
at  an  average  of  1600  to  24(X)  per  c.  c." 


In  One  Bag 


Fifteen  New 

Master  Farmers 

(Continued  rrom  page  6) 

mandy  Farm  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Hundreds  of  premiums  have  been 
won  at  the  most  important  fairs  in  the 
country.  No  herd  of  Berkshire  Swine  has 
won  more  than  $3,000  in  prizes  on  the 
■how  circuit  in  one  seaaon. 


Feed  Calves  Well 

Keep  the  dairy  heifers  growing.  They 
will  develop  into  larger  cows  and  better 
milk  producers  if  not  stunted  through 
short  rations  or  neglect  during  the  period 
of  growth. 


Indications  are  that  the  total  number 
of  birds  in  all  farm  flocks  in  the  country 
at  the  end  of  1929  will  be  five  per  cent 
greater  than  at  the  end  of  1928.  or  about 
the  same  as  at  the  end  of  1927.  says  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Slightly  More  Wheat 

Seeded  For  1930  Harvest 

Acreage  of  winter  wheat  planted  this 
fall  by  farmers  in  Pennsyvlania  is  two 
per  cent  more  than  the  seeded  area  in 
the  fall  of  1928,  according  to  the  Penna. 
Federal-State    Crop     Reporting     Service 

The  acreage  sown  this  fall  is  esti- 
mated to  Ije  1.145.000  acres  compared 
with  1.123.000  acres  .nown  in  the  fall  of 
1928.  of  which  1.112.000  acres  remained 
to  be  harvested  this  year  Abandonment 
due  to  winter  killing,  has  usually  not  exceed 
ed  three  per  cent,  last  year  it  amounted  to 
only  one  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  1929  wheat  plant- 
ings on  December  I  was  reported  as  89 
per  cent,  one  point  below  both  the  con- 
dition of  the  plantings  on  December  I  a 
year  ago  and  the  average  December  I  con- 
dition of  90  per  cent  Wheat  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  favorable  weather  in  No- 
vember and  is  going  into  winter  in  good 
condition  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
.State  growth  during  the  month  was  excep- 
tionally rapid.  A  fall  of  snow  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  served  to  protect 
the  young  plants  from  the  cold  weather. 


A  Chick  STARTER 
A  Chick  GROWER 


_0R  a  good  start,  chicks  need  a  clean,  fresh  feed 
that  combines  all  the  various  proteins,  minerals, 
vitamins,  and  energy  yielding  feeds  essential  to 
quick  growth.  To  carry  them  through  to  healthy, 
vigorous  maturity,  chicks  need  these  SAME 
FEEDS  in  increasing  amounts. 

Amco  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  gives  you 
all  these  feeds  in  one  bag.  Feed  it  alone  as  an 
all-mash  for  the  first  eight  weeks.  Then,  after 
the  broilers  are  gone,  keep  right  on  feeding  this 
mash  with  an  increasing  amount  of  Amco  Scratch 
Grains  to  provide  for  the  growing  energy  re- 
quirements. 

The  Open  Formula  tags  on  all  bags  give  feeding 
directions  and  show  that  this  mash  contains  100 
lbs.  per  ton  of  Dried  Buttermilk,  the  most  sani- 
tary and  convenient  form  of  this  important  chick 
builder.  It  may  be  purchased  with  or  without 
Cod  Liver  Oil  mixed  in. 

For  full  information  see  your  nearest  Amco 
Agent  or  write  to  the  address  below. 


AMCO  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 


DIVISION  OFFICE: 


MUNCY.  PA. 
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Cool  Your 
Milk  with  Kilowatts! 


Ke.p  voiir  liarloria  rouiiU*  ilrtwn  .  .  .  anil  m-.  „rc 
the  bigbtiit  premiums  on  >»ur  milk  hy  u»ing  au 

Rac.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


^A 


ISCa 


Sortlooal 
virw  show* 


With  electrieity  and  the  E«oo,  highej.!  premiums 
are  e««y.  Uniformly  »ueee«Mful  and  universally 
aeknowledged  by  dairy  ex|Mrt«  to  be  the  moBt 
praetiral  methixl  ever  in-  ^^-^■^b— 

vented  for  «|uiekly  cool- 
ing milk  to  below  50° 
and  keeping  it  cold. 

No  more  bothersome  ice 
to  handle —  no  more 
trouble*  due  to  unnani- 
tary,  innufficient  cooling. 
Automatic,  efficient. 
eoonomicaL 

Decide  now  to  cool  and 
store  your  milk  ihis 
modem  way— with  ESCO 
and  electricity.  Ask  for 
fuU  details. 

KSCO  CAIIINKT  COMPANY 

>VKMT  <fIKHTKK.   I'A. 


rW^WV.  New  MtCornii«.W-D«erini(  i»  boiiml  to 
J^    pliuM-— unci   Iw.idcs   vn  may   lit    you  run 
tlu-    |iaymt-nl»   over    twelve    nionth«   time 
VI  the  muchine  c«n  earn  it»  priie.  .,..,,. 

Thi  new  McCormick-ncerinf  i»  really  >K» 
It    ii>    rr-designed.    improved    in    many    way., 
starting     with     the     remarkable     japanned 


tiniah,  and  the  ball-bearing  «iiiipnieiit   t.l 
all  high  »|>ee<l  iMiinti  in  all  tlu;  «i£es 

Try  thin  ea»y  turning  niaihine.  Sie  thi  m  « 
Ik>wI  ileiign,  tile  iH-rfei  t  lilliriration,  the  niiio.\ 
iVaturea  that  make  thi«  an  ideal  eoml>in«lic>n 
of  cloac  »kimniing.  light  running,  long  life  mn 
latting  beauty.  Six  «i».e»-  hanil,  belted,  iin.l 
electric. 


The  International  Harvester  Co. 

OF  AMERICA 


Suggestions  For  the  Improve- 
ment of  Dairy  Barns  in  the 

Southeastern  Section  of  Penna. 

By  M.  G.  Belts,  and  M.  A.  R.  Kelley,  Assistant  EnRineer.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

(<  ontinued  Ir.mi  Ui.t   ni'intli) 


Philadelphia 


Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


Intakes 

lnl..lKC3   niil>    l.»c   lll-it^itwj   ■■•   ••*..»•*.  >»^i.— 

with  much  less  dilhcully  tliun  in  the  ma- 
sonry construiliori  common  to  the  type  of 
barn  under  consuleration  Ordinarily,  nn 
intake  is  a  rectangular  duct  with  a  vertical 
leg  ■>  feet  or  more  in  len,?lh  and  forming  a 
trap  which  tendw  to  prevent  or  reduce 
back-drafting,  that  is,  the  outward  move 
ment  of  warm  stable  air  The  fait  that 
vertical  leg  does  not  alway.s  prevent  back 
drafting  has  led  to  the  development  of 
commerciil  intakes  e.iuippecl  with  valvcst 
which  automafually  regulate  the  amount 
of  entering  air  and  prevent  the  escape  of 
warm  air  from  the  stable  They  may  l>c 
built  into  a  w;ill  or  into  a  short  horizontal 
duct. 

.Several  met  Sods  of  installing  mt  ikes  in 
connection  with  stone  walls  are  shown  in 
Figure  7.    The  method  shown  in  A  may  l>c 


the  chan  e  o!  savin  '  lli<-  stoik  is  Rre  illy 

Stalls  and  tquipment 

(itjod  stall  door  construction  is  the  (irst 
essential    in    stable    sanitation       Witl  out 
proper   drainage    no   stall    lloor    construe 
tion  can  be  considered  gixxl      Dirt  floors, 
very    common    in    the    region    surveyed. 
cunni>t    l>e    properly    drainwl.    the    result 
l>eing  a   foul  wet   gutter  and  »t*»ll  afford 
ing  excellent    harbtjrage  lor   bacteria  and 
vermin       Because  such  floors  are  difficult 
they  arc  neglected  and  the  conse<|utnce  is 
dirty  cows  and  a  stable  filled  with  foul  air 
Where  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  a  stable 
with  such  floors  cle.m  the  extra   lal)or   in- 
volved would  go  a  long  way  toward  pay- 
in;?  for  bfttcr  con-t ruction 

lig  8  (see  page  12)  illustrates  two  meth- 
ods of  flooring  The  high  buck  manger  in  A 
prevents  the  pushing  or  throwing  of  feed  by 


^^r^^^^'^}^^^ 


used  when  the  ground  level  is  n:)t  too  high 
above  the  stable  floor  and  where  for  any 
reason  the  duct  cannot  be  extended  down 
ward   at   least    1  feet   on  the  inside      The 
arrangements  shown  in  B  and  ('  are  pre 
ferable  to  method  A  as  they  provide  greater 
assurance  against  back  drifting  since  warm 
air  at   the  ceiling  of  the  stable  is  trapped 
The  outer  intake  o|»cning8  of  an  inbtalla 
tion  as  shown  in  II  are  to  be  seen  alx>ve 
the  windows  in  Plate  6  A      More  detailed 
information     regarding    the    construction 
and  use  of  intakes  will  l>e  found  in  f-armers' 
Bulletin   IJ9J.  referred  to  previously 
Hay   Chutes 
Open  hay  chutes  prevent   regulation  of 
stable  ventilation  and  tempcraturesince  the 
warm  stable  air  escapes  into  the  mow  above 
Stable  air  should  not   lie  vented   into  the 
mow    because    the    hay   absorbs    tnositure 
from  the  stable  air.     As  the  warm,  mois 
ture  laden  air  comes  into  contact  with  cold 
air  in  the  mow  or  with  cold  roof  surfaces, 
the  moisture  is  condensed  and  dei>osited 
on  the  hay  and  on   r(K)f  timbers       li   the 
outside  temperature  is  very  low  Irohl  may 
be   formed       Under    favorable   conditions 
spontaneous  ignition  may  occur  in  hay  so 
wetted.     Moisture  on  ihe  under  side  of  the 
roof  causes  rotting  of  timljers  and  shin^jlcs. 
Not   only  diH's  the  warm   air  es-cape  into 
the    mow   but    during   winter   nights   cold 
and  heavier  air  drops  from  the  mow  into 
the  stable  causing  drafts  highly  injurious 
to  stock      Many  head  of  stock  have  been 
lost  through  sickness  traceable  to  such  a 
cause        .Separate    outtakes    flue    such    as 
previously    descrilictl    should    be    provided 
for  the  ventilation  of  cow  stables 

Open    hay    chutes   arc   also    undesirable 
because,  in  case  (»f  a  mow  fire,  burning  hay 
may  drip  into  the  stable  or  it   hre  roigin 
ates  in  the  stable  the  of)en  chute  permits  a 
draft  which  fans  the  flames      In  either  ca.sc 
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Types'of  Newspaper  Publicity 

il£  Being  Used  by  the  Dairy  Council 
£^  in  Many  Philadelphia  Newspapers 


the  cows  into  the  al'ey.  and  the  possibility 
ol  their  being  iniured  by  slippin;?  an  1  fall 
ing  as  they  strain  after  feed  that  is  out  of 
reach  Another  advantage  afforded  by 
this  manger  is  that  the  alley  lloor  may  be 
made  level  with  the  stall  lloor  thus  gaining 
a  little  headroom  where  ceilings  are  low 
Directions,  with  dimensions,  lor  the  con 
struction  of  dairy  barn  floors  are  given  in 
bulhtin-  issuitl  by  the  United  States  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  *"' 

It  is  not  always  feasible  for  an  owner  to. 
at  one  time,  lay  a  complete  new  and  prop- 
erly de-igned  floor  in  his  barn,  but  it  is  pos 
sible  to  do  it  a  little  at  a  time.     As  the  ^lr^t 
step    the   complete   gutter    with    the    rear 
half  of  the  stall  flwr  may  l)e  laid  with  the 
profier   pitch    to   drain   outlet        It    is   ad 
visable  to  lay   this  much  at  one  time  in 
order    to   avoid    joints   where   luiuid    may  aA 
accumulate       The    manger    and    stanch 
ion  curb  may  then  be  laid  but  before  the 
cone  rete  is  placed  all  pipes,  drains,  stanch- 
ions   sleeves,    uprights    and    anchor    lx>lts 
should  be  set  accurately  in  the  forms   The 
front  part  of  the  stall  floor  should  be  the 
next  step,  and  then  either  the  feed  or  litter 
alley  or  b;ith       Plate  7-B  shows  how  one 
Ijrogressivc  dairyman  improved  his  barn 
In  this  case  the  stall  floor,  gutter  and  litter 
alley  were  laid  at  one  time,  the  ol<l  wooden 
partitions   and   managers  being   left   until 
funds  were  available  for  new  ^tall  e<|uip 
ment. 

The  least  that  can  l>e  done  by  way  of  im 
proving  a  dirt  floor  is  shown  in  Fig  9  (.See 
page  2)  In  A.  a  (>  or  H  by  8  in   timber  is  laid 
at  the  rear  of  the  stall  and  held  in  place  by 
iron  rods  or  lengths  of  pipe  driven  into  the 

'  BetlH  M  <  «n.l  Millri.  I  A  H  .  SMAI.I. 
tONCRKIK^ONSIKUt  IIONON  rill.lAKM 
tl  S  Deiit.  Agt.  larmrrs'  Hul.  MHO.  »?  I'.-  •'  ";  ■ 
I '.if,  Harks.  l5  I.  .  OAIKY-HAKN  <  ONSI  RIJ< 
IION  U.  S  Dept.  Akf.  I  «im.is  Hul  \^M.ll\>. 
lilu-  .   I"»2». 

(<  iiiitinur<l   111!   (>.ii!e    \l) 


iVlllK 

an  nonest  food,  at 
an  honest  price 


Abe  Lincoln  wasn't  famed  for  his  wit — though  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  story  tellers.  He  wasn't  famed  for  elo- 
quence— though  his  Gettysburg  speech  will  live  forever. 
He  wasn't  famed  for  manners — though  a  true  gentleman 
in  the  fullest  meaning  of  that  word.  He  was,"Honest  Abe." 

Milk,  in  its  homely  usefulness,  in  its  honest  economy — 
sometimes  makes  us  forget  its  truly  unusual  qualities. 
There  is  no  other  food  that  quite  matches  it.  For  the 
toddling  youngster,  for  the  hard  muscled  athlete,  for  the 
girl  protecting  her  beauty,  for  the  invalid  winning  back 
health  —  for  the  man  who  uses  his  muscles,  and  the  brain 
worker  as  well.  Doctors  are  practically  a  unit  in  pre- 
scribing milk  in  every  diet. 

But  its  greatest  quality,  like  Lincoln's,  is  its  availability  to  every- 
one, its  closeness  to  -real  folks.  "  For  milk  is  the  cheapest,  as  well 
as  the  most  complete,  ot  all  foods.  The  money  spent  for  a  tjuart 
of  milk  cannot  buy  greater  taiue  in  any  other  food. 

RimtnhtT  tuo  ihn/fi.  Milli  in  PhiluJilpha 
il  thiaptr  than  in  any  othtr  hij^  cit).  FhiLi- 
delphia  's  milk  supply  ii  JnuUy  pruiecleJ  -  hy 
your  city  ojjuials,  and  hy  the  PhilaJetphia 
Inleniale  Dairy  Coumil. 

for  economy  and  health 

mi" 


Ik 


^mFTfnn 


The   best   of  all 
foods  is  also  the 

cheapest 

USUALLY  tbe  finest  tbings  cost 
tbe  moat.  But  not  in  food. 
For  of  all  the  foods  nature 
gives  us,  none  is  so  complete,  none 
is  so  well  balanced,  none  feeds  every 
part  of  tbe  body  as  milk  does.  And 
yet  of  all  foods,  milk  is  cheapest. 

Use  it  freely,  to  drink,  to  cook  for 
it  builds  tbe  family  health  and 
protects   the  family   pocketbook. 

drink  milk 


Highest 
in  health  i^alue- 


lowest  in  price 

WE,  ALL  of  us,  have  our  money 
worries.  But  there's  one  big 
ally  for  the  housewife  in  her 
milk  bottle.  For  milk  saves  the  pen- 
nies, and  saves  family  health,  too. 
It  is  the  most  complete  of  all  foods, 
feeding  amply  every  corner  of  the 
body. 

It  is  also  the  cheapest,  the  dollar 
spent  for  milk  cannot  buy  greater 
value  in  any  other  food.  And  in 
Philadelphia  milk  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  almost  any  other  large 
city. 

drink   milk 


arro 


Standard 


"AS  good  as  Larpo".  How  often  you 
-^>-hearthatcxureH8ion.  I^rroquality 
18  known  and  acknowledged  wherever 
feed  is  sold.  It  is  the  standard  by 
which  other  feeds  are  judged. 

That  standard  has  been  raised  to  a 
new  high  level. 

It  took  years  to  do  it-— years  of  tenting 
and  checking  a  great  many  formulas 
and  feed  eomliiiiations  at  tliut  great 
Ketwarch  Farm  of  yours — the  l>arro  Research  Farm.  No  theoretical 
improvement  would  do.  Fads  and  theories  are  plentiful,  but  they  do 
not  fill  milk  pails.  In  theory — there  may  he  feetls  "aw  goiMl  as  1  jirro** 
— but  not  in  profitable  reniiltH.  Oniy  ihf  Lamp  Mtilt  barked 
bff  the  trorh  of  the  Larra  Uenfarvh  jFarm  rould  maki* 
a  feed  an  good  am  Larro.  Only  l^arro  methodn  could 
improve  it. 

The  greater  fef^ling  value  of  the  improved  I.4irro  has  been  proved 
decisively  by  long  as  well  as  short  time  tcHts  under  actual  farm  con- 
ditions.  You  can  prove  it  on  your  own  farm.  You  will  find  this 
better  Larro  the  same  uniform,  health-building  fe(>d  as  ever,  but 
higher  than  ever  in  milk  production,  and  higher  in  profit  orer 
feed  eomt,  (by  at  least  ^3.00  a  ton)  for  it  coMts  no  more  than  before. 

If  you  have  been  feeding  I.«rro  in  the  past  you  know  what  this  extra 

tirofit  means,  added  to  the  high  profit  over  feed  cost  you  have  already 
>een  making.  If  you  are  not  already  fe«Mling  I^rro,  Mtart  your  cows 
on  it  now.  Compare  your  production  and  your  profit  with  what  you 
have  been  getting.  And,  when  you  are  offerea  feeds  "As  good  as 
Ijirro"^,  remember  that  results — not  phrases  or  theories — are  the 
foundation  of  dairy  profits. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY— HOGS— DAIRY 

Rake  with  I  jirro  Family  Flour,  it's  equally  ftood  for  biseuilH.  cakes,  bread  and  pief 


LDITOR'S  NOTE 

Ihe  advertising  copy  on  the  adjoininK 
cjlumns  represents  the  class  of  advertisinK 
copy  used  by  the  Dairy  Council  in  the 
leading  F^hiladelphia  new.spapers  to  induce 
the  consumer  to  use  more  milk.  Hesido 
the  L-.nglish  language  papers  this  copy  is 
iilso  being  used  in  Italian,  and  Hebrew 
newspapers  and  also  in  one  paper  largely 
read  by  the  negro  |>opulation. 


Let  Is  Design  Your 
Stalloncrv 

« 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bel!  Phone  No.  I 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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Starting  and  Stopping  the 
Women 

"When  you  have  some  part  to  play  in 
the  scheme  of  farm  things,  don't  hana: 
back  and  say  you're  just  a  farmer's  wife. 
Speak  up  and  get  in  the  swim  of  things.  " 
urged  Mrs  Charles  Sewell.  Director  of 
Home  and  Community  Work  of  the  Amen 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  address- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania  which  took 
place  on  January  Zlst.  at  Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with  the 
recent  Farm  Products  Show 

Women  have  a  natural  gift  for  organ- 
izing things,  declared  Mrs  Sewell.  This 
tendency  to  hang  together  has  great 
value  on  the  farm  when  co-operation  is 
more  and  more  necessary  in  marketing  its 
products  to  the  best  advantage 

The  farm  woman  is  in  every  sense  her 

husband's  business  partner     She  lives  in 

their  factory,  knows  what  fields  are  planted 

in    which    grains,    and    knows   when    the 

tractor  wont  run      She  helps  stretch  the 

income  with  extra  butter  and   chickens. 

This  same  farm  woman  n:»d8  industry 

in  every  bone     Man's  work  is  from  sun  to 

sun.    but    woman's   work    is   never   done. 

The    reason    for    this    difference    is    that 

women  never  know  when  they've  done  a 

good  day's  work  and  thus  when  to  stop 

Men  are  willing  to  leave  some  of  the  field 

for  the  next  days  plowing. 

There  are  many  contributions  which 
farmer's  wives  are  making  Patience  to 
help  in  planting  a  new  crop  when  the  last 
one  was  a  failure  Loyalty  to  boost  com- 
munity meetings  and  their  own  co-opera- 
tive organization. 

Your  Own  Travelling 
Library 

Winter  and  the  early  spring  months 
before  field  work  gets  into  full  swing  on 
the  farm  is  the  time  of  year  the  family 
can  do  some  readin?  o'  good  books 

The  Department  of  Public  InUiuction 
of  Pennsylvania  makes  it  possible  for 
any  small  rural  community  in  the  state 
to  borrow  a  travelling  library 

These  travellinj  libraries  contain  fifty 
volumes  which  may  be  kept  six  months  or 
changed  more  frequently  if  desired  They 
contain  both  adult  and  juvenile  books: 
fiction,  poetry,  adventure,  history,  travel, 
biography,  literature  and  science  Each 
library  is  made  up  from  a  list  of  books 
submitted,  or  where  there  are  no  requests, 
the  books  are  chosen  to  suit  the  com- 
munity's interest  as  far  as  possible 

One  of  these  libraries  may  be  secured 
upon  the  request  of  six  taxpayer-trustees, 
who  are  responsible  for  securing  the  library 
the  choice  of  a  volunteer  librarian,  and 
a  place  where  the  library  is  to  be  kept 
This  should  be  some  public  location  such 
as  a  store  or  post  office,  but  a  private 
dwelling  may  be  used 

The  only  expense  is  that  of  paying  for 
freight  transportation  While  the  books 
must  be  free  to  the  readers,  a  fine  may  be 
charged  for  over-due  books  This  might 
be  used  to  defray  the  transportation 

The  books,  a  bookcase,  and  circulating 
cabinet  are  all  shipped  in  a  large  packing 
box.  Everything  necessary  to  keeping  a 
record  of  the  books  borrowed  will  be 
found  with  the  books 

Write  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  for  further 
i  nformation  about  these  travelling  libraries 


1  ne    1  iiii  cy-*-'v»«i««« 

Thirty  dollars  isn't  a  big  sum  of  money 
As   a    matter    of   fact,    thirty   dollars   can 
look  about  as  big  as  a  drop  of  milk  when 
you  want  to  start  a  school  cafeteria,  and 
that's  every  cent  on  hand. 

But  perhpas  you  yourself  have  sent 
the  children  off  to  school  on  a  bitter  cold 
morning,  wishing  with  all  your  heart 
that  there  was  some  place  at  school  where 
you  knew  they  would  have  a  comfortable 
place  at  noon  recess  in  which  to  have  a 
little  something  hot  and  nourishing  to  eat 


dated     basement     room  -and    started     to 

work. 

There  were  seven  girls  in  the  home 
economics  class  of  the  eleventh  grade 
who  took  hold  of  the  idea  During  In 
stitute  Week  they  white-washed  the  walls 
a  light  green  and  the  ceiling  a  soft  cream 
They  ordered  paint  and  decorated  the 
tables,  benches  and  all  other  woodwork 
within  sight  with  various  bright  colors 

An  awning  of  striped  cretonne  was  hung 
over  the  table  and  curtains  to  match  put 


CXFETER.X  OF  NETHER^PROV^DENCE^T^^^^^^^^  SCHOOU.  DELAWARE 


(Uppar)  Room  as  to 


,1,  uMdi  (B.IOW)  "Spanish  Inn"  th.  R.mod.ll.d  Cf.t.ri. 


If  so.  you  know  how  the  Teachers  and 
Mothers'  Club  in  the  Nether-Providence 
School  in  Delaware  County.  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  most  of  the  400  children 
came  from  a  distance,  felt  about  the  need 
for  a  school  cafeteria 

"Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way  " 
this  school  proved  it  Last  fall  they 
took  an  empty  basement  room  that  looked 
like  an  abandoned  cell,  and  turned  it  into 
a  Spanish  Inn.  which,  wed  venture  to 
say.  could  compete  in  atmosphere  and 
attractiveness  with  any  of  these  new- 
fangled city  tea-rooms  All  on  thirty 
dollars,  too! 

About  September  some  of  the  members 
of  the  school  faculty  and  the  Mothers' 
Club  of  Nether-Providence  went  down  to 
visit  "Happy  Inn."  the  cafeteria  in  the 
Smedley  Junior  High  School.  Chester. 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  started  last  year 
as  an  experiment  by  the  Dairy  Council. 
The  visitors  went  back  home  again, 
looked  at  the  thirty  dollars  rattling  in 
their  pockets,  at  each  other,  at  the  dilapi- 


in  the  windows.  These  high  windows 
had  sloping  sills  which  presented  a  real 
obstacle  to  window  boxes  A  scheme  was 
devised  of  putting  10"  boards  flat  against 
the  window,  behind  which  were  placed 
geraniums  and  ivy  The  effect  was  that 
of  the  much  desired  window  boxes. 

The  art  teacher  and  one  of  the  eleventh 
grade  boys  designed  and  painted  a  Spanish 
mural  along  the  length  of  the  bare  wall 
The  appearance  of  a  white  porcelain  drink- 
ing fountain  was  entirely  changed  by  a 
tiled  background,  an  effect  achieved  by 
decorated   beaver  board 

A  finishing  touch  to  the  interior  decor 
ating  was  given  by  the  swinging  of  a 
sign.  "The  Spanish  Inn."  outside  the 
cafeteria  doors  When  the  entire  costs 
for  paint,  lumber  and  other  materials 
were  added  up.  the  total  was  exactly 
thirty  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents. 

The      Mothers'      Club,      which      stood 
staunchly  behind  every  step,  did  not  fail 
at  the  crucial  point  of  kitchen  problems. 
(Continued  on  pige  II) 


Feed  Sacks  for 

Couch  Covers 

Many  clever  new  tricks  in  the  trade  of 
decorating  a  young  girl's  room  at  a  cost 
of  only  a  few  dollars  was  demonstrated  by 
the  Home  Extension  Department  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  at  the  recent^ 
larm  Products  Show.  W/ 

For  example,  the  couch  cover  consisted 
of  feed  sacks  bleached  with  a  strong  com- 
mercial bleacher  Pillow  covers  were  also 
of  feed  sacking  bleached  and  dyed,  and  had 
been  decorated  by  drawn  threads  and 
Italian    hemstitching. 

A  dressing  table  had  lieen  made  from 
an  orange  crate  An  old  vinegar  jug 
formed  one  of  the  jiopular  styles  of  desk 
lamps  By  the  use  of  a  cork,  the  usual 
necessity  for  boring  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jug  for  the  elettrical  cord  was 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  a  cork  stopper 
Brown  wrapping;  paper  trated  with  raw 
linseed  oil  made  a  lampshade  which  gave 
a  lovely  soft  light  Dry  oil  paint  had  been 
rubbed  in  the  lower  inch  of  the  shade  to 
form   a   decorative  border 

The  total  cost  of  the  improvised  closet 
and  fittings,  dressing  table,  two  pairs  of 
window  curtains,  couch  cover,  desk  set  and 
lamp  shades  was  exactly  seven  dollars 
and  thirty-two  cents. 

Complete  directions  for  the  improvised 
closet,  orange  crate  dressing  table,  and 
other  items  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  your  own  County  Home  Extension 
worker  for  "My  Own  Room  Club  Pro- 
ject." No.  775. 

Reducing  the  High 

Cost  of  Sickness 

It  costs  the  average  farm  family  in  the 
United  States  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
and  five  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the  doctors' 
bills,  and  there  are  many  who  need  medi- 
cal service  but  cannot  afford  it.  according 
to  a  survey  conducted  recently  by  a  farm 
woman's  magazine 

Some  farm  families  of  Saskatchewan. 
Canada,  have  found  a  plan  whereby  they 
can  pay  their  doctor's  and  hospital  bills 
without  worry  Ten  dollars  a  year  pays 
these  firm  family's  doctor's  bills  Twelve 
dollars  settles  the  ho.pitil  account,  with 
no  extra  charges  for  new  babies 

Money  to  pay  the  doctor's  salary  comes 
from   a  general   tax   fund,    resulting  in   a 
■        tax   increase  of  about   ten  dollars  a  year 
for  the  average  half-section  farm,  or  >3^^ 
per   capita,    according   to   an   account    o^l 
this  plan  in  the  Survey  Graphic 

The  usual  doctor's  mileage  charge  of 
about  a  dollar  a  mile  is  eliminated  Thus 
a  farmer  living  fifteen  miles  out  in  the 
country  actually  pays  less  for  the  doctor's 
services  than  the  man  near  town,  for  his 
taxes   arc  less. 

Two  things  in  the  success  of  this  plan 
appear  to  be  necessary  A  competent 
conscientious  doctor,  and  reasonableness 
of  the  people  in  calling  him 

This  unique  system  of  medical  service 
not  only  provides  doctors  services,  but 
nursing  care  as  well  Any  person  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  community  for 
three  months  is  entitled  to  fifteen  days 
free  nursing  care,  if  necessary,  while  an 
additional  nine  days  is  allowed  for  con- 
finement cases. 

These  rural  communities  in  the  heart  of 
the  Canadian  wheat  district  have  ap 
parcntly  succeeded  in  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  sickness. 


February.  1950 

Is  Your  Child  Growing? 

Db.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons 
Mrs.    Chickio   was   an    Italian    mother 
She  was  going  home  on  a  visit      .She  had 
been  bringing  her  baby  regularly  to  the 
Baby  1  lealth  ,Station.     It  was  a  prize  baby 
Now  she  was  asking  for  some  literature, 
"acme  paper   I   can  take  with  me  to  the 
Old  Country   to  tell   my   folks  what   you 
II    .     _.: i,..U..  •• 

As  I  watched  the  eager  happy  face  I 
could  not  but  wonder  how  many  of  us 
actually  know  the  "signs  of  positive 
health    in   children." 

More  and  more  often  parents  are  asking : 
"Is  my  child  growing  as  he  should.^ 
For  what  signs  ought  I  to  wutchf>" 
Parents  might  once  have  answered.  "Why. 
he  is  well  when  he  looks  well."  But  more 
and  more  they  are  now  demanding  that 
the  information  which  has  Ijcen  given  in 
scientific  language  or  tucked  away  in 
inaccessible  places  be  made  plain  and 
available  to  everyone. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr  I  high  Chaplin 
for  a  picture  of  the  child  in  average  health, 
the  optimal  child.  There  are  so  many 
"undernourished"  children  and  so  many 
who  are  only  average  that  we  are  apt  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  low  .standard. 

Our  guide  reads  thus:  Regularity  in  all 
things.     Sufficient  food  of  the  right  kind, 
varying  in  amount  and  selection  with  the 
age  of  the  child.     Pure  cod  liver  oil  daily 
during  the  first  two  years  of  life  (Watch 
to  see  if  it  is  digested,  and  perhaps  stop 
during  hot  weather.)     Plenty  of  fresh  air 
and   sunlight.      Plenty   of  sleep   with    the 
windows  wide  open,      freedom  from  un- 
necessary noise  and  excitement.     A  bath 
daily  (certainly  not  less  than  three  times 
a    week).      Teeth    brushed    twice    daily 
Correction    of    defects    as     they    occur. 
(For    the    detection    of    these    defects    a 
physical  examination  is  needed  at  regular 
intervals.)       Lastly,     happy     associations 
and  interesting  things  to  do.     (From  one 
to  two  years  of  age.  this  means  food  and 
some  bright  object  with  which  to  play). 

If  we  have  been  careful  in  the  observance 
of  these  health  needs,  by  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  we  may  look  for  the  well-developed 
characteristics  of  the  optimal  child  These 
characteristics  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  of  the  "Outward  Signs  of 
the  Well  Built  Body."  and  "Signs  of  the 
Well-Functioning  Body." 

(To  b«  CfHilinuad  nc«l  month) 

Our  Cold  Weather  Clothing 

Keeping  lit  in  cold  weather  and  avoiding 
colds  and  sore  throats  may  depend  largely 
on  clothing.  For  good  health,  the  body 
should  be  maintained  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture, since  both  overheating  and  under- 
heating  are  dangerous;  and  clothing  has 
much  to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the 
body. 

Clothing  is  not  warm  nor  cold  in  itself, 
but  acts  on  the  body  by  holding  in  or 
conducting  away  the  body's  natural 
warmth.  Dry  air  ia  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat  and  the  air  spaces  in  clothing,  rather 
than  the  clothing  itself,  are  what  actually 
keep  the  body  warm. 

For  this  reason  loose,  light-weight, 
porous  clothing  is  recommended  for  both 
children  and  adults.  I'he  garment  next 
to  the  skin  is  especially  im|x>rtant.  A 
porous  union  suit  of  cotton  generally  gives 
enough  protection  and  is  more  sanitary 
than  wool  because  it  is  easier  to  wash 
thoroughly.  An  underwear  fabric  that  is 
too  thick  to  let  the  air  through  is  less 
warm  than  a  loose  fabric  that  holds  air  in 
the  meshes,  lor  the  same  reason  two 
lisht  Wright  garments  such  as  a  sweater 
anl  a  light  coat,  are  often  warmer  than 
one  heavy  cnc 

Too  little  clothing  wastes  the  heat  of 
the  body;  but  loo  much  is  enervating,  for 
it  increases  perspiration  and  a  subsequent 
evaporation  may  cause  a  feeling  of  chill. 
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Things 

you  Can't  See  in  a  FEED/ 


.  HANDFUL  of  feed. .  .one  look  reveals  certain  ingredients 
one  sniff  discovers  others.  Beyond  that  your  eyes  and  nose  can- 
not go. .  .yet  there  is  so  much  more  to  a  handful  of  feed! 

Perhaps  with  this  very  handful  comes  a  helpful  tag.  It  lists 
every  ingredient. .  .it  may  tell  how  much  of  each. .  .yet  it  tells 
only  half  the  story.  It  reveals  what  ingredients  but  not  what  kind. 

Moisture  filled  grains ...  kiln  dried  grains,  sound  grains... 
musty  grains,  good  cod  liver  oil. .  .worthless  cod  liver  oil,  trash 
filled  feed... triple  cleaned  feed... your  eyes  and  nose  cant 
be  sure  of  these  things. .  .and  the  tag  doesn't  tell. .  .yet  what 
a  difference  it  makes  I 

A  difference  you'll  be  quick  to  see  when  you  feed  Purina 
Chows!  Purina  Chows  must  do  more  than  stand  the  test  of  the 
eyes... the  nose... the  tag... it  must  also  stand  the  test  of 
Purina's  broad  laboratories. .  .Purina's  big  experimental  farm 
...hundreds  of  feedlots  like  yours. .  .before  it  can  come  to 
you  in  Checkerboard  bags.  That's  why  it  will  do  more  for  you 
than  any  other  feed  I 


-SOLD     AT     THE     STORE     WITH     THE    CHECKERBOARD    SIGN 


The  Thirty  Dollar 

(Continued  fro 

Its  president  volunteered  several  hours  of 
her  time  daily  for  the  supervision  of  the 
menu,  consisting  of  one  substantial  hot 
dish  such  as  meat  loaf  or  spaghetti,  a  hot 
drink,  and  always  milk,  fruit  and  buttered 
rolls.  The  proceeds  from  actual  sales  pays 
for  supplies  and  a  fjerson  for  the  actual 
cooking  which  by  the  way.  is  done  on 
an  oil  stove     and  dish-washing. 

The  plan  has  proved  itself  a  success, 
and  in  the  next  unit  of  the  school  building 
to  be  built  the  board  has  allotted  definite 
space  for  the  home  economics  and  cafeteria 
which  will  more  adequately  care  for  the 
number  to  be  served. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  thing 
about  the  "Spanish  Inn"  is  that  it  shows 


School  Cafeteria 

m   page    It^) 

conclusively  that  any  school  anywhere  can 
do  exactly  what  the  Nether-Providence 
has  done.  They  can  see  to  it  that  there 
is  a  place  provided  where  the  children  not 
only  can  but  want  to  eat  a  proper  lunch 
at  noon. 


Merle  C.  Bush,  a  graduate  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
the  class  of  1925.  is  now  with  the  Quality 
Control  Department.  Mr  Bush  since 
graduating  from  college  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  farming.  Mr.  Bush  will  take 
over  the  duties  of  Mr.  John  Bryan  in  the 
Chambersburg  district. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

A  co-operative  movement  eetabliahod  for 
the  ditemmmation  of  information  and 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  dairy  product*  and  their 
food  value  in  nutrition. 

Afiiilated  with  the  National  Dairy   Council 

OFFICERS 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  Kinf.  Preeident 
H.  D.  Allebach.  Vice  President 
C.  I .  Cohee.  Secretary 
F.  R.  Ealy.  Awiitant  Secretary 
R.  J.  Harbison.  Jr.  Treasurer 
George  J.  Hauptfuhrer.  Assistant  Treasurer 

Dapartmantal  Branch** 

C.     1.     Cohee,     Director    Quality     Control 

Department 
Dr.     E.    G.     Lechner,     Assistant     Director 

Quality  Control  Department 
Lydia  M.  Broecker,  Nutrition  Department 
Del  Roee  Macan,  Dramatic  Department 
August  A.  Miller.  Publicity  Department 
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YEARS 
BEIill\ID 

IT 


ir«s/  liruok/ielJ,  Mass. 
HV  hare  been  a  consiaiU  user  of 
{>-//  Cmf-Tone  (nr  arer  seven 
wears,  ll  has  kefl  our  heril  o/ 
Ihtrtv  cattle  ip»  />rim»'  coh/iVkxi 
UM./U  esfieiially  valnahle  before 
ant  after  fresheninn-  M.h. 


Cow  -  Tone,  known  so 
well  as  an  unexcelled 
conditioner  for  milk- 
producing  cows,  vvas 
manufactured  for  distri- 
i)Ution  after  years  of  lab- 
oratory exi)eriments  and 
actual  tests.  Now  it  is 
regarded  as  a  standard 
tonic  for  cows. 

Dairymen  have  used  it, 
with  success,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and 
this  is  the  reason  so  man\ 
in  all  parts  of  the  country 
testify  to  its  merits. 


Cow-Tone  history 
represents  years  ol  re- 
search and  labor  in  the 
service  of  dairymen.  The 
result  is  a  preparation  of 
proved  value  and  small 
cost  that  we  guarantee 
to  give  satisfaction  or 
\,)ur  money  will  be  re- 
funded. 

('(»«'- 7'<iwt'  Ciinus  in  four  sizrs. 
5U,;  $I.IM},  $4.50,  and  $7M 


Our  Husbands  Co. 

Lyndon,  Vt. 


COW-TONE 

OTHER  O-H  PRODUCTS  j 

COWS'  RELIEF  OINTMENT  for  IMiUr  aii.l  I 

Teats,  50c  and  $1.00. 
CAIA  ES'  CORDI.^L,  an   Intestinal  .^strinnent 

for  cows  and  calves,  .SOc. 

Sold  at  local  grain,  drug  and  general  stores 
or  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price. 


!•  RKK.  t  >ui  iirw  illii'ti.iliil 
Oil  (.'iiw  Hixik  111  i-i  li.iK'-" 
lontairiiiiK  valualili'  ml  t 
Illation  li>r  <lairym«'ii  will  In- 
iiiaili'il  Iri'p  t<i  any  artilrrs- 
nil  rfciiH-Kt.  Kill  in  ii>ui>'iii 
Ih-Iow  anil  mail  UKJay. 

SAXtl: 


A  DPRIiSS 


V  \< 


TMAOe 
MANN 


HlCt 


Red. 

US.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  liUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  CartU  and  lloolilrt    "Pain*  Polnlcm" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADKLPHIA 


Suggestions  For  the 

Improvement  of  Dairy  Barns 


(C'ontinucd  from  p«ie  8) 


February,  1930 
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'ted>iry-b>rn  floor.     A.  high  b«ck  m.nfer  and   reclan>uUi  «utter      B    manger   flu-S 
floor    and    beveled  gutter.       The  latter  m  deairable  where  the  liller  alley   ix  narrow 


Fig.  8.  C'onrre 
with  feed  alley  I 
and  for  eaac  in  cleaning. 

ground  through  holes  bored  in  the  timber. 
In  thia  way  the  cows,  when  lying  down, 
are  kept  out  of  the  gutter,  and  are  much 
more  easily  cleaned.  The  arrangement 
should  be  considered  only  as  a  temporary 
makeshift  to  be  replaced  by  a  proper  floor 
as  soon  as  possible.  B  is  the  more  desirable 
method  as  the  concrete  gutter  may  be  made 
the  first  step  in  the  laying  of  a  complete 
sanitary  floor. 


Fig.  9.  Methods  of  temporarily  improving  a 
dirt  ilall  floor:  A  U.e  of  heavy  liml«r  to  retain 
•  tall  floor.  H  C:.ncrete  gutter  whuh  may  t>e  madr- 
part  of  a  permanent  floor 


7B.     Kinwbing  •  Concreta  Roor  Laid  in  an   Old  Barn 


(Mife^  (?>^  MS^ 

llii^lm  vkI.IIiib  ami  l.ill.r  str.iins  ..(  lu  1.1  .  T..|>»  h«vi-  l.rt  n  i.n.<liirr.l  recently  l..v 
.  xoiriminl  »t..li..n»  and  in.lividuaU.  Thij  pay  muili  Utlir.  We  spicialu..-  in 
sii'.U  .,f  thi«-  imi.n.v.d  strains  Our  iHlalog  giv.!.  all  lh<-  f«it..  Kvcry  progrrs.iv 
t<irinir  •.h.Mild   ria.l   it.      Write  ti.dav   l.ir  frii-  copy. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

CORN      O.ATS      IIARI.FY 


Box  I  Honeoye  Fallt,   N.  Y. 

I'OTATOK.S       CABBXCK,        BF.ANS       PKAS       WIIKAT       KYI 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  followmg  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  December.  1929 

No    Inspections  made         1,8^6 

Sediment  Tests  4.045 

No    Permanent  Permits 

Issued  105 

No   Temporary  Permits 

Issued      '4 

No  Meetings  Held 5 

Attendance    660 

Keels  Movies  Shown    ...  15 

No    Man  Days 

Fairs  and  Kxhibits  9'/2 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants)  15 

No    Miles  Traveled  15,723 

During  the  month  27  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to   comply    with    the    regulations 
8  dairies  were  reinstated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date  151,603  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 
Surplus  Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers,  reached  on 
February  3rd,  1930,  surplus  milk 
shipped  during  February  and 
March  1930,  will  be  paid  for  by 
co-operating  buyers,  at  a  lower 
price  bagis.  The  ns  i"l  20  npr 
cent  premium  will  he  elimiri- 
■ted. 

February  Surplus  Price 

Owing  to  t  e  tremendous  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  its  rela- 
tively low  price,  the  method  of 
computing  the  price  of  surplus 
milk  for  February  has  had  to  be 
readjusted.  During  the  month 
and  also  in  the  month  of  March, 
surplus  prices  will  be  computed 
on  the  flat  average  price  of  92 
•core  butter,  solid  packed.  New 
York  City,  for  the  month. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always 
Mention  the  Milk  Producers*  Review 


Grow  Winter  Vegetables 

A  p.ragus.  r'lubarb  and  Witloff  chicory  ve^et  ibles  may  b^  don.  m  a  c. -liar  where  t'  c 
are  vejetiblet  w!  icS  may  be  produced  t  moerature  can  be  kept  from  50  to  6J 
fro n  December  t J  May.     Forcing  theie       de^r.e.  Fahren  .eit. 


Compensation,  Aytomobilc  S  Truck  Insurance 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%.     If  interested,  write  tor  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Pen  n 
sylvania  only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY.     IF   INTERESTED,  FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHED 

BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


N 


ame 


Add 


ress 


City 


County 


Insurance  Begins '9 Lxpires 

Business Mfg-  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model No.  Cylinders 

Serial  No. Motor  No. Truck 


19. 


Capacity. 


Serial  No Motor  Vio. 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen !!  farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311  Mechanics  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg   Pa. 


AGENTS  WANT 


Agent*  wanted  to  a$*i»t 
ut  in  introducing  thia 
u]onderful  new  milk  cool- 
ing device.  Effectively 
checka  bacterial  growth  in 
milk  right  at  the  *tart. 
Prevent*  off  flavor*  and 
touring.  Keeps  milk  and 
cream    tweet    for    aeveral 

day:  A 

and  cream. 


new  invention  that  cooU  and  aerates  milk 
Recognized  by  creameries  and  milk 


dealers. 


Increases  Profits-Stops  Losses 

Cooling  and  stirring  your  milk  and  cream  is 
just  as  important  in  the  cold  weather  as  it  is  in 
the  summer  time. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

to  agent*  and  taletmen 
who  are  willing  to  a**i»t 
u*  in  a  tale*  campaign  to 
be  launched  in  your  ter- 
ritory. Write  today  for 
prices  and  tpecial  agent 
propotition. 


over    again,    to    the    cooling 


PATENTED 

Windt  like  a  clock. 
Spring  motor  runt  30 
rninutet.  Round  and 
round  up  and  down 
the  propeller  drivet 
milk  or  cream  cooling 
it  conttantly. 


After  you  have 
placed  your  milk 
can  in  water  cooler 
simply  place  Mil- 
care  over  the  can, 
give  the  handle  a 
few  turns  and  the 
slow  motion  pro- 
peller will  stir  up 
circulating  cur- 
rents that  will  ex- 
pose the  entire 
contents  over  and 
side  of  the  can. 

Dairy  profits  go  to  shippers  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  modern  methods  and  improved 
equipment. 

Sturdy  construction.  Simple  to  operate.  Easy 
to  keep  clean.  Sold  under  a  guarantee.  Quality 
cream   brings  increased  returns. 

Machine  will  pay  for  itself  in  four  to  six  weeks. 
Equip  your  milk  house  up  to  day  with  Milcare, 
the  solution  of  milk  and  cream  industries' 
greatest  problems. 

MILCAUK    CO. 

FIORCiXJH    FAIJ.S,     MINN. 


AT  HARVEST  TIME     If  You  Have  Used  Lime-Marl 


iii<->(;k.h  yiklds  per 


YOU    Wll.l,    HAVK   CKOPS   OF    BKrrKM    OUAI-ITY     IlKKiK.H    YIK 
ACKK     MORKMO.sKY  KOK  YOLK  WORK     KICilKRSOII. 

Tin-  o.»l  i«  «iii«ll      ihf  ilivi.lriiiU  «ri-  l.ir(i.-      I'm-  MMK  MARl-  lhi«  «|.ring  «nd  lie  SURE  of  more 
|irii(il       Writi-  fur  priits  and  full  iiifiirinalii>n.      Bi«t   liim-  lur  nour  soil. 

NATURAL  LIME-MARL  CO.  ROANOKE,  VA. 


(2   PliiKtn  on   B.   &   O.    R.    R.) 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers* Association 

The  following  ■tatiatics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
.State  Milk  Producers"  Association 
held  men  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  month  of  December, 
1929. 
No.  Tests  Made  640S 

No.  Plants  Investigated  ^3 

No   Membership  Calls 134 

No.  Calls  on  Members 277 

No.  New  Members  Signed  .         51 

No.  Cows  Signed 393 

No.  Transfers  Made 14 

No.  Meetings  Attended     .  .        19 
No.  Attending  Meetings  1253 


Uncle  Ab  says  that   he  expects  every- 
body to  be  able  to  teach  him  something. 


No  farm  is  well  managed  without  some 
record  of  its  business. 


Quarterly  Meeting  of 

Curryville  Local 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Curryville 
Local  was  held  in  Curryville  on  January 
16th,  with  sixty-five  members  present. 
A  soil  testing  demonstration  was  given  by 
George  Davis  and  Fred  Dillings.  "The 
Social  Relation  of  the  Dairymen."  was  the 
title  of  an  address  by  Professor  J  K  Butts, 
Principal  M.  C.  V.  II.  S.  A  report  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  present  market 
conditions  was  made  by  various  members. 

F.ntertainment  was  supplied  by  local 
talent. 


Penna.  Retains  High 
Rank  in  Production 
Of  Potatoes,  Apples 

Only  one  state  produced  a  more  valu- 
potato  crop  and  only  three  states  pro- 
duced more  valuable  apple  crops  than  did 
Pennsylvania  in  1929,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  potato  crop,  valued  at  $41,184,000 
is,  with  one  exception,  the  most  valuable 
crop  of  tubers  ever  produced  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  tobacco  crop  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  valuable  since  1923. 
The  apple  production,  however,  is,  with 
four  exceptions,  the  least  valuable  since 
annual  estimates  were  begun  jn  1911. 
The  oats  crop  is  the  lowest  in  value  since 
1921  and  hay,  the  lowest  since  1909. 

Estimates  on  the  production  of  the 
principal  crops  for  1929  show  that 
Pennsylvania  is  still  the  leading  producer 
of    buckwheat    and   cigar-leaf    tobacco. 

The  rank  of  Pennsylvania  among  all 
the  States  in  1929  production  of  various 
crops  is  as  follows: 

First  in  buckwheat:  first  in  cigar-leaf 
tobacco:  third  in  potatoes  (second  in 
value):  fifth  in  grapes:  sixth  in  total  apple 
crop  (fourth  in  value).  Seventh  in  rye; 
seventh  in  ail  tobacco:  ninth  in  winter 
wheat;  tenth  in  tame  hay:  tenth  in  com- 
mercial apples:  twelfth  in  pears:  twelfth 
in  peaches:  fourteenth  in  oats;  seventeenth 
in  corn. 

Always  feed  calves  milk  that  is  the 
same  temperature  from  one  feeding  to 
another. 
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Yfi&iem  States  fbrmera  ^xrhang« 


A  Big  LitUe  Thing 

Field  seeds  are  small-some  of 

ItlCllI     llliy.      r\>.iuc»i    pii»....«"p,     "«---- 

pies  a  small  portion  of  the  spring 
work.  The  seed  bill  on  most  farms 
is  a  rather  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  total  supply  bill  each  year. 
From  all  these  angles,  field  seed  is 
a  little  thing.  And  yet,  l^ecause  of 
the  place  field  seed  plays  in  the 
development  of  profitable  farming, 
field  seed  is  a  very  big  little  thing. 
The  return  from  seed  not  only 
should  show  a  profit  over  the  cost 
of  the  seed  itself,  but  also  over  the 
cost  of  fitting  the  field  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop,  the  cost  of  the  fertil- 
izer, the  rent  on  the  land,  etc.  The 
losses  sustained  from  disapiwinting 
yields  due  to  inferior  seed  turn 
labor,  fertilizer,  and  land  rental 
costs  into  losses. 

Experience     and     investigation     have 
proved  that  many  of  the  hazards  which 
used  to  be  considered  inevitable  in  procur- 
ing seed  can  be  eliminated  to  a  remarkably 
high  degree.     By  exercising  proper  care 
in  selecting  field  seed,  consumers— New 
England  farmers— can  control  such  factors 
as  winter-hardiness  in  red  clover,   long- 
evity  in   alfalfa,    productivity   in   grains, 
reduction  of  disease  in  field  peas,  and  prac- 
tical freedom  from  weed  seeds  and  inert 
matter.      Individually,    it    is    extremely 
difficult  for  farmers  to  do  these  things. 
The  cost  is  too  great  both  in  time  and  in 
financial  outlay.  Collectively,  co-operating 
with  their  neighbors,  the  cost  is  low  and 
insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
which   consumers  enjoy   who  plant  only 
field  seed  properly  selected  to  supply  best 
their  needs. 

The  seed  department  of  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  uses  the  infor- 
mation which  state  and  federal  agricultural 
agencies  and  other  reliable  sources  are 
constantly  developing.  Its  own  personnel 
is  composed  of  trained  men  able  to  inter- 
pret the  needs  of  the  membership  and  to 
■ee  that  those  needs  are  satisfied.  Its  seed 
facilities  at  Buffalo  are  second  to  none 
and  include  adequate  storage,  cleaning, 
and  testing  equipment. 

No  step  is  neglected  by  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  which  knowl- 
edge indicates  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
the  right  seed.  More  than  800  acres  were 
used  to  grow  on  contract  for  1930  planting 
the  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  Eastern  States 
field  pea  seed.  The  parent  seed  stock  for 
these  800  acres  was  most  carefully  se- 
lected. The  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  for  1930 
planting  is  all  being  obtained  from  reliable 
sources  in  regions  known  to  produce  the 
wed  eastern  farmers  should  have. 

The  purchase  of  your  field  seeds  for  1930 
U  a  very  big  part  of  your  1930  farm  pro- 
gram. Write  for  information  on  Eastern 
States  seed  and  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
care  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
suming farmers  by  this  organization  oper- 
ated by  consuming  farmers  to  provide 
themselves  greatest  possible  returns  from 
money  invested  in  such  supplies  as  seed, 
fertilizer  and  feed.  Learn  at  what  reason- 
able prices  the  seed  so  protected  is 
distributed. 


Directors  Meeting 

(Continued  from  p«ge  I) 
Mr.  Miller  tpent  much  ot  hn  e.rly  li«e  on 
the  farm  o'  hi.  uncle.  Joseph  W«ddin«ton. 
near  S.lem.  N.  J.  He  graduated  ••  •'"«'«'- 
lurgical  chemitt  from  the  University  ol  Kenn- 
•ylvanie  and  apent  about  ten  year«  in  the 
practice  of  thi»  profeaaion.  Later  he  became 
a  resident  editor  for  the  Iron  Age.  an  iron  trade 
paper.  Fifteen  year,  later  he  began  the  active 
operation  of  a  dairy  farm  in  Cecil  County.  Md. 
He  wa»  Mcretary  of  the  Middletown  Uela- 
ware.  and  the  Cecilton.  Md..  Local  Unit,  of 
the  Inter-aiare  and  in  i»iC  tj«v-i..«  j~.t-.  -. 
the  Inteb-State  Milk  PaODOCKHS  RaviEW. 
Later  he  al.o  a.sumed  the  dutie.  of  Publicity 
Director   for   the   Dairy   Council 

In  January.  1930.  he  wa.  circled  aui.tant 
aecretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producer. 
Aaaociation.  Inc. 

dent:  Frederick  Shangle.  Vice  President: 
Robert  F.  Brinton.  Treasurer;  F.  M.  Twin- 
ing,   Assistant   Treasurer;    I.    R.    Zollers. 
Assistant    Secretary,    and    the    following 
directors:     S.    K.    Andrews,   J.    H.    Ben- 
netch,   Ira  J.   Book.   EH.   Donovan.   E. 
Nelson   James.    J     W.    Keith.    S.    Blaine 
Lehman.  A.  R    Marvel.  I.  V.  Otto.  J.  A. 
Poorbaugh.  C.   F.   Preston.   Albert  Sarig. 
John  Carvel  Sutton.  C.  C.  Tallman.  R.  I. 
Tussey.  Harry  B.  Stewart.  S.  U.  Trout- 
man.  F.  P  Willits  and  A.  B  Waddington. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  Director's 
Meeting  were  approved  and  the  report  of 
the  treasurer  was  presented  and  approved. 
A.    R.    Marvel,    who    represented    the 
association  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maryland    Farm    Bureau    in    Baltimore, 
reported   the   presentation   of   medals  on 
behalf  of  the  •Inter-State"   to  the  two 
boys  winning  first  and  second  vocational 
standing   in   agriculture   in    that   district. 
A  brief  report  on  the  Washington  situa- 
tion was  made  by  F.  P.  Willits.  who  re- 
ferred     to      the      Federal     Farm      Loan 
Board  which   makes  loans   to   individual 
farmers,  and  the  new  Federal  Farm  Board 
which  makes  loans  to  co-operatives. 

The  work  of  the  Field  and  Test  De- 
partment was  reported  by  its  director. 
F.  M.  Twining. 

Dairy  Council  activities  were  described 
by  C.  I.  Cohee.  Secretary,  with  particular 
mention  of  the  advertising  being  conducted 
in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers.  Further 
description  of  this  advertising  campaign 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Review 
Market  conditions  were  discussed  by 
H.  D.  Allebach.  This  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  on  the  surplus  of  dairy  producU 
in  the  United  States. 

J.  W.  Keith  and  J.  A.  Poorbaugh.  who 
attended  the  National  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative  Federation  meeting  at  St. 
Paul.  Minnesota,  reported  on  that  meet- 
ing. 

An  Executive  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association's  Board  of 
Directors  followed.  I.  Ralph  Zollers  was 
elected  Secretary  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Robert  W. 
Balderston.  and  A.  A.  Miller  was  elected 
assistant  secretary. 

Sinking  Valley  Local  Meets 

Seventy-five  milk  producers  were  pres- 
ent at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Sinking 
Valley  Local  on  January  28.  held  at  Skelp. 
Sinking  Valley.      Charles  Carper.   Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  presided.    A  report  on 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Philadelphia  was  made  by  Walter  I  lender- 
■on.      E.    G.    Hammel.    County    Agent, 
outlined  the  present  surplus  milk  situation 
and  stressed  the  need  for  farmers  to  use 
milk    products    rather    than    substitutes. 
R.  I    Tussey.  Director  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk     Producers'     Association,     made     a 
request  that  all  milk  producers  write  to 
their    senators    regarding    the     tariff    on 
casein,  asking  support  of  the  Howell  Bill 
for  an  eight  cent  duty  on  casein. 


Steam 
Boilers 

of  All  Styles 
___^____  and  Sizes  for 

all  Purposes  Where  Steam  is  Used  for 

HEATING  or  POWER 

Farquhar  Line  of  Boilers  includes  a  type 
or  size  for  every  purpose — Industrial.  Laundries,  Cream- 
eries. Dairy  and  Milk  Plants.  Mushroom  Houses  and 
all-around  General  Heating.  These  Boilers  will  furnish 
abundant  steam  and  Hot  Water.  Burn  Wood.  Coal  or 
Oil.     Quick  and  Easy  Steamers. 

All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  built  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Specification.  Thoroughly  tested 
and  can  be  shipped  on  quick  order.  Write  for  Bulletins 
stating  type  and  size  needed. 

We  also  build  Sawmills.  Threshers.  Hay  Balers.  Cider 
Presses,  "Non-Wrap"  Manure  Spreaders.  Interchangeable 
Grain  Drills,  and  Farm  Implements.    Catalogs  on  request. 


Ae  B.  Farquhar  Co., 

Limited 

Box  461 

YORK,   PA. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 


(Continued 

reminding   his  audience   that   twenty-five 
years  ago  there  were  no  vocational  schools, 
while  now  twenty-thousand  boys  and  girls 
are  studying  agriculture.    Many  instances 
were  cited  of  boys  and  girls  project  work, 
and   Dean   Watts   predicted   the   training 
being    given    to    the    young    farmers    will 
result   in  a   type  of  leadership  ten  years 
from  now  which  will  be  far  ahead  of  today. 
Hon.   John   C.    Ketchan.   Congressman 
and    former    Master    of    Michigan    State 
Grange,  in  an  address.  "What   May  We 
Expect   the  New   Farm   Board   to  do  for 
Agriculture."    warned    against    exF>ecting 
everything  at  once  from  this  great  experi- 
ment. 

"Legislature  cannot  settle  all  the  farm 
problems."  said  Mr.  Ketchan  who  de- 
clared that  the  problems  was  rather  one 
of  surpluses  which  the  farmer  had  failed 
to  consider  and  study.  Over-production 
can  be  controlled  only  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  Mr.  Ketchan  expressed  the 
belief  that  there  were  many  substantial 
aids  which  the  Farm  Board  could  render, 
because  it  combined  brains,  power  and 
money. 

Secretary  C.  G.  Jordan,  briefly  promised 
the  audience  that  the  new  Farm  Products 
Show  building  would  be  completed  by 
September  of  this  year.  The  auditorium 
will  seat  4.000  people,  and  will  be  the  most 
ample  building  of  its  kind  in  America. 


gastepiiS^tesftiFmeps' exchange  Feed  Dairy  Cow's  Right 


A  non-alock,  non-profit  organizalion, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  seroea 

Headquarters:    Sprinffield,     M»«Mchu»*M« 


Milk  production  and  dairy  profits  are 
always  in  close  relationship  with  the  kinds 
and  amounts  of  feeds  consumed  by  cows. 
Much  feed  and  labor  are  wasted  through 
wrong  methods  of  feeding. 


Group  Meetings 

At  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Farm  Products  Show  has  the  interest 
been  as  great  as  was  displayed  by  the 
large  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  various 
agricultural  organizations.  At  these  diff- 
erent sessions  various  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  of  a  wide  number 
of  farm  products  were  discussed  by  out- 
standing  speakers. 


from  page   I) 

The  various  organizations  holding  meet- 
ings in  Harrisburg  during  Farm  Products 
Show     week     included     the     following:    - 
Young  Farmers;  Penna.  Livestock  Breed- 
ers; Penna.   Berkshire   Breeders'   Associa- 
tion:   Penna.    Chester    White    Breeders' 
Association:  Penna.  Duroc  Jersey  Breed- 
ers'   Association:    Penna.    Poland    China 
Breeders'      Association:      Penna.      Sheep 
Breeders'  and  Wool  Grower's  Association: 
Penna.    Dairymen's    Association:    Penna. 
Ayrshire    Breeders'    Association;    Penna. 
Guernsey  Breeders;  Penna.  Federation  of 
1  lolstein  Clubs:  I  lolstein-Friesian  Registry 
Association,    Inc.;    Penna.    Jersey    Cattle 
Club;     Brown     Swiss     Cattle     Breeders' 
Association;  Penna    Association  of  Dairy 
and  Milk  Inspectors:  Penna.  State  Book- 
keepers'  Association:    Entomological   So-|| 
city  of  Pennsylvania;  Penna.  Farm  Bureau^ 
Federation:      Former      State      Board      of 
Agriculture:  State  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion  of   Pennsylvania:    Penna.    Vegetable 
Growers'      Association;      Penna.      Potato 
Growers'  Association:  Joint  Committee  on 
Rural  Electrification;  Boys'  and  Girls*  4-H 
Club     Program:     Penna.     State     Poultry 
Association:    Penna.    State    Baby    Chick 
Association:  Society  of  Farm  Women  of 
Pennsylvania:    Penna.    State    Association 
of    Markets:    Penna.    Threshermen    and 
Farmers'        Association:       and        Penna. 
Nurserymen's  Association. 

Among  the  Prize  Winners 
The    grand    champion    4-H    baby    beef 
prize     was     awarded     to     Geo.     Strock. 
Mechanicsburg. 

Mary  C  Werner.  13.  of  Bath,  North- 
ampton County,  won  the  potato  cham- 
pionship, not  only  in  the  boys'  and  girls' 
classes  but  for  the  entire  potato  show. 

The  first  prize  for  raw  market  milk 
from  tuberculin-tested  cows  went  to 
Robert  W.   Eno.   Honesdale. 


For  those  who  have  to 
count  every  penny,  as 
well  as  for  those  who 
can  afford  the  best, 
there's  one  outstanding 
silo  — the  Unadilla. 

Strong  — well  built,  time-saving,  silage- 
«avini<  and  ntuney-^aving.  the  Unadilla  rep- 
resents the  best  outlay  you  can  make  for 
(arm  huildintjs.  Our  calaloR  describes  line 
fully.  Discount  (or  cash  settlement.  Time 
t(  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  O  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cows 
During  Stable  Months 
-  It  Mean*  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

Clipped  and  Grot>ined  C'ows  are 
clean  and  comfortable  and  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail.  Clip- 
ping and  Grooming  improve  the 
health  of  your  Live  Stock. 
Gillette  Portable  EUctric 
Clipping  and  Grooming  Ma- 
chinal Operate  on  the  Light 
Circuit  furniiihe<l  by  any 
r.lectric  Power  C<i. .  or  on  any 
make  of  Farm  Lighting  f^ant. 
PRICE  LIST  ON   REQUEST 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING   MACHINE  CO. 
129  Weat  31.1  St.,  Dept.  14,  Naw  York.  N.  Y. 

4S  Years  Making  Reliable  Clipping  and 
Grooming  Machine*. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 


Yoa  can  paper  tha  aver- 
au*  room  witn    hlKh- 

frudf,  art  ixtii- wall  paper 
or  ai  little  K«  iK)  crntu— 
by  buyiiiir  ilin'ct  at  low- 
pit  whoicHHlv  prirt'B. 
S'nd  for  biu  Irrm  cata- 
loK    Not  th-'OKualamall 

mail  or>i.Tr»taloKhiitalar^re  -         ., 

book  ■lidwinif  ■riircii  of  arttntte  deelgna  for  eeil- 
inga  and  tiurdrn  a*  well  at  walli.  Wnte  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dapt.  ,\  Philad«lphia,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

ITf  handle  all  kinds  oj  callle 

Holsteins — Guernseys — Jerseys 

/f  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightatown,  N.  J. 


Use  an  Extra  "Pat"  of 

Butter  Says  Mr.  Munn 

(Continued  from  pane  2) 

our  health.  All  scientists  agree  that  butter 
supplies  in  the  most  econontical  and  pala- 
table form  of  any  food  fats,  the  substances 
necessary  for  growth  and  health. 

If  each  person  in  the  United  States 
would  consume  one  more  pat  of  butter 
each  day  for  one  month,  this  entire  surplus 

,  .     i.  I  .     1    •!■        4 

of  Duller  W^OUIU  Ulsappcai    aiiu  a  oi.aunta,K!KA 

condition  in  the  dairy  industry  would 
follow,  or  if  each  member  of  the  rural 
communities  of  this  country  would  con- 
sume each  day  one-half  ounce  more  butter 
for  the  next  two  months  it  would  likewise 
dispose  of  this  surplus  and  result  in  stabili- 
zation of  this  industry  This  appeal  is 
made  to  both  the  city  and  country  alike, 
not  alone  in  the  interest  of  stabilized 
agriculture,  but  in  the  interest  of  general 
health  and  national  security. 

Don't  forget  there  is  no  substitute  for 
butter  and  dairy  products. 

Secretary  Reed  Advises 

Culling  of  Dairy  Herds 

(Ciiiillnuiil  fri>ni  piiKi'  -) 

"An  important  factor  that  influences 
the  limit  of  profitable  production  is  the 
quality  of  our  dairy  products  Quality 
has  a  definite  relation  to  demand.  The 
production  of  a  clean,  wholesome,  safe 
supply  of  milk  is  very  largely  the  problem 
of  the  producer  It  has  been  estimated  that 
every  year  approximately  $40,000,000  is 
lost  to  the  dairy  industry  through  low- 
grade  milk  and  cream,  and  much  of  this 
loss  is  suffered  by  the  farmer. 

"The  producer  of  dairy  products  should 
be  interested  in  doing  everything  possible 
to  insure  the  delivery  of  a  good  wholesome 
safe  product  to  the  consumer  In  far  too 
many  cases  the  producer  of  market  milk 
waits  for  the  milk  inspector  to  inform  him 
how  to  produce  clean  milk.  In  many 
other  cases  the  producer  objects  to  certain 
rules  that  should  be  followed  if  clean  milk 
is  to  be  produced. 

"The  demand  for  dairy  products  will 
never  reach  its  highest  point  until  the 
product  offered  for  sale  is  of  the  highest 
quality." 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 
Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms.  .  .  .   $3.00     $3.50     $4.00 

Double  rooms...      4.50       5.00       6.00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00,  $1.15.  $1.50 


FOR  SALE  "SELECT  DAIRY 
ALFALFA"  Clover.  Timothy  and 
Clover  Mixed.  Delivered  prices 
quoted.  Prompt  shipment.  JOHN 
DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  192  N.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Rapid  Progress  In 

Bang  Disease  Control 

Since  the  Pennsylvania  plan  for  control 
of  Bang  Disease,  commonly  known  as 
bovine  infectious  abortion,  was  adopted 
in  1920,  blood  testing  as  essential  feature 
of  the  plan  has  been  done  in  2.700  herds, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  herds  are  now  signed  up 
under  the  Plan  and  230  certificates  for 
abortion-free  herds  have  been   issued 

The  rapidly  increasing  interest  among 
dairymen  and  breeders  in  the  control  of 
the  Bang  disease  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  blood  testing  is  being  done  in  more 
than  three  times  as  many  herds  today  as 
early  in  1928. 

The  Bang  disease  is  known  throughout 
the  dairy  world.  The  plan  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  based  upon  the 
sanitary  principles,  repeated  blood  testing, 
and  the  elimination  of  reactors,  was  the 
first  systematic  effort  for  control  and 
eradication  to  be  made  on  a  state-wide 
scale.  The  success  of  the  method  is  indi- 
cated by  the  growth  of  the  work.  A 
number  of  other  states  as  far  west  as 
the  Pacific  coast  have  adopted  and  are 
now  following  many  or  all  of  the  impKjrf  ant 
features  of  the  Plan  as  used  in  Penna. 


Money  spent  for  fertilizer  should  be 
considered  a  business  investment.  Like 
other  investments  it  should  be  made 
wisely. 


This  Free  Book  May  Mean  Prosperity  for  You : 

Kven  if  you  have  been  in  the  (hiiry  business  for  years  you 
should  have  this  hook,  "Successful  Dairying."  If  you 
have  just  started  to  build  up  a  herd  you  must  not  miss 
it.  The  information  contained  in  any  one  chapter  may 
start  you  on  the  road  to  dairy  prosperity.  Yet  "Successful 
Dairying"  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

"Successful  Dairying"  is  an  emtrely  new 
handbook  on  dairying.  It  contains  36 
pages,  fully  illustrated.  It  will  be  mailed 
absolutely  free  to  anyone  who  will  send 
in  this  ad. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-K  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Salesmen  for  territories  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  We  have  sold 
many  thousands  of  farmers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly  during  the  past  54 
years.  First  grade  goods  only.  Salesmen 
should  be  between  ages  of  30  and  50  and 
must  have  car  in  which  to  work  territory. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  man  who  has 
been  successful  as  salesman  or  in  his  own 
business.  This  is  good  position  which 
will  pay  you  well.  Write  The  Globe 
Refining  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  once, 
giving  record  of  your  employment  or 
business  during   the   past    five   years. 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

Foraalaat  all  timaa.  Tuberculin  tettad  Holitain*. 
Guernaays  and  Jeraaya.  Real  Milk  Producer*. 
Carload  lot*  a  apecialty.     Priced   to  *cll. 

See  or  Write i 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


INVIOORATOR 


Dr.  Daniels'  Cow  Conditioner 

THE  NEW  MINERAL  TONIC 

Less  Weakness  More  Milk 

Better  Cows  and  More  Profit 

Prevent  the  run-down  condition*  of  Winter  by  giv- 
ing thi*  new  MINERAL  TONIC  in  the  feed 

HEALTH  for  Your  Cow  ii  the  S^ret  of  Profit 

Send  lor  Free  Sample* 

DR.   DANIELS'"  UDERKREAM 

For  Cow  Bag  and  Teats 

Dr.  A.  C.  DANIELS,  Inc. 

172  MILK  ST..  BOSTON 


Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds 

That  Produce  Results 
Farm  Supplies  of  all  kinds 

Ask  U*  for  Pricea 

Scheideler  BroSe 

LAWRENCE  STA.,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainaboro  593 


Quicker,  better 
milk  can  cleaning 

MILK  cans  re'|uire  thor- 
ouj^h  cleaning;  to  pre- 
vent accumulation  of  dirt 
and  casein  in  seams  and 
corners.  Use  ( )akite  for  milk- 
can  cleaning  and  you  will  be 
certain  that  no  trace  of  foreijjn 
matter  remains  to  contiiinin- 
ate  milk. 

Ask  our  nearest  Service 
Man  for  particuliirs  on  ( )akite 
cleaning  for  this  and  every 
other  diiiry  farm  need.  A 
postal  to  us  will  bring  him. 
No  obligation. 

Oakilt   Strtlce   Men.    Cleaning  tptclalltit 
are  located  In  the  leading  InduMlrial  center* 
of  U.  S.  ana  Canada 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

36  H  Thame*  St..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

ioduttrialOeaningNattriabemdMethodB  I 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

ConMiting  of  frcah  cow*,  •pringcr*.  bred  and 
o|>rn  hriliT*.  bull  and  heifer  calvci,  unr  ahow 
and  lirrciling  liull.  four  yi-ari  cild.  giHxl  enough 
til  head  any  herd,  for  $350;  three  other  young 
•how  hull*,  priced  from  $16(1  to  $350,  worth 
doulilr  fhi*  price.  Over  21X1  head  to  pick  from. 
All  HCiTfililed. 

REGISTERED  MILKING 

Two  complete  herd*  of  accre<liled  Shorthorn 
hulls,  young  bull*,  bull  calve*,  cow*,  heifer*. 
an<i  heifer  calve*  at  low  prices. 

Several  carload*  of  fancy  high  grade  leraey 
cows,  fresh  and  *pringer*.  T.B.,  and  tilood- 
tesled  of  large  site  and  sound  at  $125  per  head, 
delivered  in  the  Ka*tern  Stales;  two  carloads 
of  registered  lersey  cows.  T.B.  and  hlood- 
testrif.  H  Island  breetling.  $2<)0  each;  one  car- 
load of  high-grade  lersey  heifers,  bred  and 
o|>en,  $70  each;  twenty  bend  of  the  best  high- 
grade  CiUcrnsey*  in  N.  Y.  Sl«le,  fresh  and 
nearby  springers:  one  U>ad  of  fancy  high  grade 
,M)  to  Wl  lb.  Ilolstein  cow*.  $2(M)  each;  resistered 
I  lolstein  oows,  $225  each,  heifers,  $1.5<);  Ayr- 
sliires  at  about  the  same  prices,  also  bull*, 
bull  calve*,  heifer  calves,  of  alxive  breed*. 
Write  me. 

A  Square  Deal  to  All 
LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

Windham,  N.   Y. 


WE  BUILD 

Lime  &  Fertilizer  Spreaders 

Mash  Feeders,  Radio  Stands 

Two-Wheel  Wheelbarrowg  for  Boy* 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price 

J.  S.  Greenleaf,    Anson,  Me. 
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ILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


February.  1930 


This  Champion  Pennsylvania 
Herd  Is  Milked  with  the 

DE   LAVAL    MAGNETIC 

tions  to  have  an  a\eragc  oi  o-"*  ■  „..„„.„  („r  two  successive  vears.     It  has 

fj'  l:^1vH^IVee;"Mtv  0,w  Tes  inr.W^^^^^  f-  <'--  >^"-essive  years. 

Mr   Snyder  uses  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  and  he  writes: 

"Refore  installing  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  I  made  a  careful  investigation 

Noother„,eth.,dorn,nUi„.co..o^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tr^'atn  r^r-^nt'ron^  I^^Jatiol^" Virab.e   <,>.a.ity    is   an    outstanding 
feature  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  16-\»fO'»'l*^,>; 
ChicaRO,  111.,  600  Jaj:kson    ilvd. 

San  Francis<o,  Cal.,  61  Heale  St. 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  following  De  Laval  products  which 
Ihavechecke.1:     _     ^,^,^„,ti.  Milker 
Itility  Milker 
Itilitv  SinRic  Unit 
Utility  Double  Unit 
Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant 
Solution  Rack 
(".olden  Series  Separator 
Utility  Series  Separator 
Junior  Series  Separator 
Kuropa  Series  Separator 
De  l.av.il  Oil 


I 
f 
I 
f 

i 
i 

\ 

I 
I 
i 


Send  the 
Coupon  for 

Complete 
Information 


I  milk 


.  cows. 


Name. 
P.O.. 


.  State . 


DE  LAVAL 

PRODUCTS 


GOLDEN 
SERIES 
SEPARATOR 

The  world's  beil 
seporator;  tkimi 
cUanar,  runs 
easier,  losis 
longer.  Seven 
sizes.  Hand,  bell 
or  electric  drive. 


UTILITY    SEPARATOR 

Jusi  like  the 
"Golden  Series" 
except  for  sever- 
al ncn-essentiol 
(ealures.  Sells 
lor  less  Three 
sizes;  hand,  belt 
or  electric  drive. 

JUNIOR  SEPARATOR 

A  quolity  line  of 
small  separa- 
tors— wonderful 
skimmers.  Three 
sizes.  Hand 
drive. 

EUROPA  SEPARATOR 

A  line  of  low 
pncedEuropeao 
made  De  Laval 
Seporotors.Four 
sizes.  Hand 
drive. 

MAGNETIC   MILKER 


^ 


The  worlds  bolt  milker.  Pulsa- 
tions controlled  by  magnetic 
force  give  perfect,  uniform  milk- 
ing Eosy  to  operate,  easy  to 
clean  Operated  by  qas  engine 
or  electric  motor.  Outfits  for 
one  to  1000  or  more  cows. 

UTILITY    MILKER 


For  the  low  price  field.  The  best 
milker  of  its  kind.  Outfits  for 
milking  one  to  30  cows. 

UTILITY     UNIT 

Works  on  any 
single  pipe  line 
milker  inslolla- 
lion .  Does 
splendid  work. 


UTILITY  Double  UNIT    1^ 

Works  on  any 
single  pipe  line 
milker  installa- 
tion. The  best 
double  unit 
mode. 

ALPHA  DAIRY 

POWER  PLANT 

Built  like  an 
automobile  en- 
gine. Provides 
economical 
power  for  milker 
and  separator. 
Heats  4</i  gal- 
lons of  water  for  cleaning. 

SOLUTION    RACK 

Keeps  milker 
teal-cups  sterile 
between  milk- 
ings.  Solution 
used  only  once 
so  it  is  alwoys 
full  itrength. 

D  E     LAVAL     OIL 

Makes  separators  run 
easier  and  last  longer. 
Specially  made.  Two 
kinds  — red  label,  hand 
separator  oil;  green 
label,  milker  pulso- pump  oil. 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTRR-S 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Man 


Bad  Flavor  in  Your 
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In  the  past  city  consumers  of  milk  have 
always  judged  the  quality  of  milk  by  the 
amount  of  buttcrfat  it  contained.  The 
milk  distributor  has  proudly  displayed 
the  "cream  line"  on  the  bottle  of  his  pro- 
^luct.  I  iowever,  at  the  present  time  these 
Hame  consumers  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  realize  that  milk  is  judged  very  largely 
by  the  tongue  and  nose  of  those  that  drink 
this  health  food.  In  the  survey  on  milk 
consumption  conducted  last  summer  in 
Philadelphia,  the  vast  majority  of  house- 
I  wives  replied  that  they  and  their  families 
drank  milk  because  they  liked  its  taste 
rather  than  because  it  was  a  health  food 
or  because  it  was  a  cheap  food. 

The  milk  producers  should  learn  a  vital 
!  lesson  from  this  fact,— if  we  wish  to  in- 
crease consumption  of  our  product  we 
must  improve  its  flavor  and  odor.  While 
the  loss  to  producers  of  milk  that  is  re- 
turned due  to  bad  flavors  and  odors  is  not 
as  great  as  several  years  ago.  that  loss  still 
amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year.  The  season  of  garlickly  milk,  grassy 
milk  and  milk  of  bad  odor  is  again  here 
and  it  is  very  necessary  that  every  dairy- 
man use  great  care  in  his  methods  Cows 
•hould  not  be  turned  on  pastures  until  the 
grass  has  a  good  start  then  only  a  few 
hours  a  day  at  first  and  be  removed  five 
or  six  hours  before  milking  time.  Many 
dairymen  in  sections  where  garlic  grows 
very  rank,  who  follow  this  system  never 
loose  a  can  of  milk.  The  pasturing  of  early 
wheat  or  rye  must  also  be  watched  care- 
fully as  these  feeds  produce  a  bad  odor  in 
the  milk. 

Of  course,  this  early  pasturing  problem 
is  caused  by  a  lack  of  winter  feed  or  by 
trying  to  keep  too  many  cows  for  the 
amount  of  feed  on  hand.  There  never  was 
a  better  time  than  now  to  butcher  the 
poor  producing  cows.  Now  is  also  the 
time  to  plan  for  raising  more  feed  for  next 
winter.  Leguminous  hays,  corn  silage, 
com,  oats  and  barley  should  be  the  basis 
of  the  winter  dairy  rations. 

Much  milk  being  received  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  of  poor  quality  because  of 
lack  of  proper  cooling  on  the  farm.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  many  producers  be- 
come careless  in  their  methods  of  cooling 
milk  and  with  the  coming  of  warmer  wea- 
ther trouble  is  in  store  for  them  Milk 
should  be  cooled  in  water  at  once  after 
k  milking,  winter  and  summer  regardless  of 
P atmospheric  temperatures.  Cooling  milk 
in  water  should  be  a  daily  routine  on  every 
dairy  farm.  If  this  plan  of  caring  for  milk 
is  carried  out  as  carefully  during  the  winter 
as  during  "dog  days"  much  milk  of  poor 
odor  will  be  eliminated  from  our  markets 

Better  Cream 

Cream  that  becomes  bitter  in  two  or 
three  days  after  separation  has  been  giving 
much  trouble  at  several  receiving  stations 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed.  This  product 
is  unsalable.  This  trouble  has  previously 
occured  at  the  same  stations  at  the  same 
time  of  year.  It  has  been  proven  that  a 
"stripper"  cow  or  a  cow  with  an  infection 
of  the  udder  will  cause  this  condition.  This 
organism  is  very  hard  to  kill.  This  makes 
it  necessary  that  all  milk  utensils  be  wash- 
ed properly  and  sterilized  in  boiling,  not 
just  hot  water.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this 
trouble  always  occurs  at  the  time  of  year 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


BUTTER 

And  We  Mean  Butter 

IS  REAL  ECONOMY 

IT  GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


REAL  BUTTER  IS  CHEAP  AND 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  THAT 

WILL  TAKE  ITS  PLACE 

BUTTER— Builds  Health  Reserve 
BUTTER— Promotes  Growth 
BUTTER— An  Excellent  Energy  Food 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  BUTTER 
YOU  INVEST  IN— 

The  most  palatable  fat  (it  makes  food  taste 
better). 

The   only  generous  supply  of  vitamins  in 
any  food  fat. 

A  fat  that  is  most  efficient  combined  in 
any  meal  every  day. 

EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  USE  ONLY 
REAL  BUTTER    AND   PLENTY   OF   IT 


BUY  IT— USE  IT 


COOPERATE  IN  HELPING  TO  CONSUME  THE 
PRESENT  HEAVY  BUTTER  SUPPLY  AND 
INCIDENTALLY  HELP  TO  STABILIZE  THE 
MARKET  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 


Farm  Study  Indicates 

Productive  Basis 

The  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council  in  making  insp)ections  of 
farms  supplying  the  Philadelphia  dealers 
with  milk,  in  addition  to  recording  the 
sanitary  conditions,  constantly  record  an 
inventory  of  the  dairy  cattle  found  on  the 
many  farms  shipping  milk  to  those 
dealers.  The  form  which  the  insfjector 
fills  out  requires  that  he  record  the  total 
number  of  cows,  the  number  of  cows  being 
milked,  and  the  heifer  calves  being  raised 
together  with  breed  of  sire  found  on  the 
farm  and  a  record  of  the  breed  of  cows 
owned  by  the  dairyman.  This  informa- 
tion gathered  constantly  throughout  the 
year  is  of  tremendous  value  because  it 
indicates  clearly  the  trend  of  production 
on  the  part  of  the  dairyman.  When  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  volume  of  milk 
sold  by  each  dairyman,  data  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  entire  industry  is  formu- 
lated. 

The  Quality  Control  Department  has 
just  completed  the  records  of  1929  and 
has  tabulated  the  report  covering  the 
estimated  amount  of  milk  produced  for 
consumption  in  Philadelphia.  The  dealers 
in  Philadelphia  purchased  the  supply  of 
14,455  farms  in  1929  as  compared  with 
14,322  farms  in  1928.  This  indicate*  very 
clearly  that  there  has  been  no  great 
expansion  of  territory  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers. 

The  14,455  farms  had  a  total  of  136.616 
dairy  cows  or  an  average  of  9.49  cows  per 
farm,  as  against  135,121  cow*  in  1928  or  an 
average  of  9.4  cows  per  farm.     It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  that  the  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  cows  has  not  been  great.  How- 
ever, the  cows  have  milked  better  in  1929 
than  they  did  in  1928  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  690,786,164  pounds  of  milk  were 
produced  in  1929  as  against  671,133,856 
pounds  in  1928.     From  this  it  is  evident 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in    the    amount    of    milk    delivered     to 
these  dealers.     This   increase   has  come 
about  in  several  ways— first,  by  a  slight 
increase    in    the    number    of    cows    being 
milked:  second,  by  milking  the  cows  for  a 
longer   lactation  period;  and    third,    by   a 
slight  increase  in  the  sale  of  milk  per  cow. 
The  sale  of  milk  per  cow   in    1929  was 
5,056  pounds  against  4,%7  pounds  in  1928. 
A  factor  that  was  of  importance  and  in- 
terest in  the  1928  summary  was  the  large 
number  of  heifer  calves  being  raised  on 
the  farms  with  the  evident  intention  of 
being    added    to    the   dairy    herds.      The 
record  in  1928  showed  46,351  heifer  calvea 
or  a  ratio  of  one  heifer  for  every  2.9  milk- 
ing cows  on  the  farm.     It  was  thought  a 
year  ago  that  this  indicated  clearly  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  during  the  year 
of  1929.     The  present  summary  indicates 
that    the    number    of    heifer    calves    has 
increased.   There  being  now  49,4%  heifers 
on    the    farms    supplying    milk    to    the 
Philadelphia    buyers.      This    is    a    ratio 
of    one    heifer    to    every    2.76    milking 
cows.       A     study     of     the     data     indi- 
cates that  heifer  calves  are  being  raised 
very  largely  in  those  districts  that  have  for 
several  years  been  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
In  many  counties  it  is  found  that  heifer 
calves  are  being  raised  at  the  rate  of  one 
heifer    calf    to    every    2.2    milking    cows, 
whereas  in  other  districts  only  one  heifer 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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A  Study  of  the  New  Pennsylvania  Milk  Code 

By  C.  I.  COHEE 


Eight  years  ago  when  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  fully  realized 
the  importance  of  improving  the  quality 
of  milk  as  a  means  of  inducing  consumers 
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lished  through  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  a  program  of  milk  improve- 
ment so  broad  in  its  scope  and  so  thorough 
in  iu  application  as  to  attract  wide  atten- 
tion of  all  portions  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  pioneers  in  this  field  of  milk 
improvement  work  in  the  Philadelphia 
market.  While  there  were  many  cities 
and  towns  throughout  Pennsylvania  that 
were  effectively  carrying  on  programs  of 
milk  improvement,  there  was  no  general 
code  in  effect  throughout  the  State  to 
safeguard  public  health  through  the  im- 
provement of  the  milk  supply. 

That  the  action  of  the  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  fully  justified  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  today  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  a  milk  code  based  very 
largely  on  the  experience  obtained  through 
the  work  of  the  Dairy  Council.  The  last 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
passed  a  law  entitled  "An  Act  to  safe- 
guard human  health  and  life  by  providing 
for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  the  per- 
sons and  entities  dealing  in  milk  for  human 
consumption;  conferring  powers  and  im- 
posing duties  on  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
and  the  Advisory  Health  Board,  and  other- 
wise providing  for  the  administration  of  the 
act:  and  imposing  penalties."  f 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Health  this  new  law  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  control  of 


the  sanitary  aspecU  of  the  milk  supply 
for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  A  great 
many  dairymen  have  been  alarmed  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  this  and  other  laws 
■  <TM-»ina  th#!  sale  of  milk.  There  is, 
however,  no  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  State  Code  on  the 
part  of  dairymen  who  have  fully  met  the 
requiremenU  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council.  The  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council  has 
changed  its  requirements  slightly  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Code  and  will 
continue  to  enforce  its  own  provisions, 
that  are  not  included  in  the  new  State 
Code 

The  requirements  for  dairymen  selling 
market  milk  to  pasteurizing  dealers,  for 
sale  in  Philadelphia  are  briefly  as  follows: 
All  cows  must  be  tuberculin  tested  in 
accordance  with  Federal  and  State  regu- 
lations. (This  requirement  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Department  of  Public  Health 
becomes  effective  May  the   Ist.    1930.) 

Cows  must  be  housed  in  clean  bams 
having  a  reasonable  amount  of  light,  the 
cow  stables  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  kept  clean,  (which  means  that 
the  floors  should  be  of  concrete  and  a  gut- 
ter should  be  provided  back  of  the  cows 
whixh  is  at  least  six  inches  in  depth,  which 
should  also  be  constructed  of  concrete). 
Ceilings  over  the  cows  must  be  tight  (that 
is,  they  must  be  constructed  of  tongued 
and  grooved  boards  or  straight  edge 
boards,  placed  close  together.) 

The  cows  must  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  accumulation  of  dirt  and  filth. 
The  stables  must  be  cleaned  out  at  least 


once  a  day  and  the  manure  disposed  of 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  contaminate 
the  cows,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  light 
and  ventilation  or  to  affect  seriously  the 
air  in  the  bams. 

Milking  must  be  done  in  a  cleanly 
manner  and  the  milk  carried  promptly  to 
a  milk  house  for  straining  and  cooling, 
except  that  it  is  permissable  to  strain  the 
milk  in  to  the  can  in  the  barn,  providing 
the  straining  is  done  in  a  clean  place, 
with  a  strainer  which  must  have  a  metal 
cover. 

Every  farm   must  have  a   milk  house, 
no    less    than    6x8    feet    in    dimension, 
located  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  not 
communicate  directly  with  the  stables,  nor 
be   located    in   the   barnyard.      The   milk 
house   must    have   concrete   floors   and   a 
concrete    cooling    tank    at    least    22"    in 
width.     It  must  be  at  least  20"  in  length 
for  every   40  quart  can  of  milk   it  shall 
contain,  except  that  where  water  is  con- 
stantly   flowing    through    the    tank,    or, 
where  ice  or  refrigerations  units  are  used 
as  a  means  of  cooling,  a  smaller  tank  may 
be  used.    The  milk  house  must  contain  a 
rack  made  of  metal  for  the  storage  of  cans 
and  utensils.  All  pails  and  utensils  must  be 
of  bright  block  tin,  free  from  rust  and  dents. 
Fine  wire  strainers  are  objectionable  and 
single  service  filter  cloths  or  cotton  discs 
are  recommended  for  straining  the  milk. 
An  ample  supply  of  water  must  be  provid- 
ed at  the  milk  house  for  cooling  milk     The 
milk  house  must  be  screened  against  flies. 
Utensils     must     be     washed     thoroughly 
with  hot  water  and  scalded  before  each 
using. 


Farm  toileU  must  be  constructed  with 
tight  vaults  and  must  be  protected  agaixut 
the  entrance  of  flies. 

The  milk,  upon  delivery  to  a  receiving 
station  or  dealers'  plant  must  be  reason- 
ably free  from  sediment,  as  indicated  by 
the  sediment  test  and  must  be  of  such  a 
bacteria  count  as  to  indicate  iu  suitability 
for  pasteurization  purposes. 

A  careful  study  of  the  State  Code 
requiremenU  will  indicate  that  they  very 
closely  approximate  the  requirements  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
with  the  exception  of  a  more  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  location  and  the  minimum 
size  of  the  milk  house  and  the  requirements 
for  metal  can  racks.  The  provision  that 
the  milk  house  must  not  communicate 
directly  with  the  stables  or  be  located  in 
the  barnyard  affects  a  great  many  dairy- 
men who  have  located  their  milk  houses 
at  an  unfortunate  point.  The  Dairy  Coun- 
cil has  from  the  beginning,  however,  urged 
the  location  of  milk  houses  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  now  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  Code,  had  their  recom- 
mendations been  followed. 

The  requirements  of  the  State  Code  are 
very  explicit  in  dealing  with  the  operation 
of  the  receiving  stations  and  the  dealers' 
plants,  requiring  among  other  things,  that 
milk  containers  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  before  returning  them  to  the  dairy 
farmer. 

There  are  also  direct  requirements  re- 
garding the  pasteurization  temperature 
and  means  of  recording  the  temperature 
at  which  the  milk  is  pasteurized.  >>        4 


The  World's  Greatest  Combination  Food  and  Lubricant— Butter 


Many  people  do  not  appreciate  butter  as 
they  should. 

It's  presence  or  absence  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  to  the  eater.     The  hu. 
man  body  is  the  greatest  piece  of  machin- 
ery in  the  world  and  in  order  to  perform 
smoothly,  it  must  be  carefully  lubricated 
just    like    a    smooth-running    automobile. 
Elating  is  the  one  operation  performed  by 
all  of  us  on  the  average  of  at  least  three 
times  a  day  and  some  of  us  have  to  re- 
fuel five  times  daily.     Now  in  such  large- 
scale  operations,   lubrication   is  no  mean 
item,   no  matter  how  inconspicuous  the 
lubricant  may  be,  and  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  lubricants.     We  specify 
parafhne  base  or  other  types  of  oil  for  our 
motors,    why    not    specify    for    our    own 
health  vitamin  base  lubricants,  which  are 
being  recommended  by  all  food  scientists. 
Nothing    better    has   yet    been    found    to 
keep    our    bearings    from    burning    out 
than   good   creamery  butter  and  "it   may 
rightfully    be    termed    the    world's    finest 


Extracts  From  Talk  Given  by  Professor  H.  A.  Bendixen,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy 

State  College  of  Washington 

of  us  can  live  or  grow  for  any  length  of 
time.  Vegetable  fats  do  not  contain  this 
vitamin  to  any  extent.  The  first  result  of 
a  lack  of  this  vitamin  in  our  diet  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  eye  disease.  Not  so  long 
ago  an  epidemic  of  this  eye  disease  oc- 
curred among  infants  in  Copenhagen,  and 
some  instances  of  permanent  blindness 
resulted  before  the  disease  was  checked. 
The  cause  of  the  epidemic  was  found  in 
the  fact  that  some  mothers  wanting  to 
economize,  fed  skimmilk  instead  of  whole 
milk  to  their  children.  Addition  of  a  little 
butterfat  to  the  diet  was  found  to  cure  the 
disease.  Children,  therefore,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  without  milk  and  butter, 
and  to  economize  on  these  items,  using 
substitutes,  is  no  saving. 

But  besides  being  a  lubricant  and  a 
most  excellent  food,  butter  is  also  a  sea- 
soning agent  of  the  highest  order,  making 
very  often  the  difference  between  a  palat- 
able and  an  unrelished  meal,  although 
many  housewives  do  not  know  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  good  butter  that  makes 


lubricant  for  human  use.  In  ancient 
times,  butter  was  used  externally  as  well 
as  internally.  It  served  as  an  ointment 
for  skin  beautiflcation,  as  hair  tonic  and 
as  protection  against  cold.  The  extent  of 
its  ownership  was  often  a  measure  of  hu- 
man wealth  and  it  was  in  some  cases  held 
in  such  high  esteem  as  to  be  used  as 
sacrificial  offerings  to  the  Cods.  Today, 
we  have  learned  more  about  the  underly- 
ing factors  which  make  dairy  products  the 
God-given  food  which  they  have  proven 
to  be  ever  since  ancient  times  and  we 
know  that  its  ample  internal  use  will  bring 
about  all  of  the  wonders  of  health  and 
beauty  which  man  has  sought  for  all 
through  the  ages. 

Butter  is  a  lubricant,  but  it  is  also  a  high 
test  fuel  at  the  same  time,  a  real,  indis- 
pensible  food.  No  substance  yields  more 
calories  per  pound  than  fat  and  no  fat  is 
more  easily  and  more  completely  digested 
by  the  human  body  than  butterfat.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  fat 
soluable  vitamin  A,  without  which  none 


Manufactures 

us  kind  of  glad  to  have  hot  muffins  once 
in  a  while,  while  lack  of  butter  or  poor  but- 
ter often  is  to  blame  when  mother  calls 
the  whole  family  a  bunch  of  dyspeptics. 

Judging  butter  and  other  dairy  products 
might  well  be  taught  much  more  generally 
in  our  school  today,  especially  in  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  in  the  high  schools. 
Such  training  would  greatly  increase  the 
consumption  of  good  butter,  and  substi- 
tutes would  find  few  responsive  customers. 
Whoever  learned  the  thrill  and  enjoyment 
of  hot  biscuits  spread  with  fine  butter  will 
never  do  without  butter  nor  use  a  sub- 
stitute. Let's  cultivate  greater  food  en- 
joyment. 

With  the  low  price  of  butter  as  it  exists 
today,  certainly  it  should  be  possible  to 
F>oint  out  to  the  consumer  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  to  greatly  increase  our  former 
annual  per  capita  consumption  which  is 
about  17  pounds  as  compared  with 
Canada's  27  pounds  and  California's  22 
pounds.  So  all  together  now:  Let's  lubri- 
cate, with  vitamin  base  butter. 


Plowing  in  Green  Manure  Multiplies  Soil  Bacteria 


When  a  farmer  plows  under  a  green 
manure  crop  such  as  clover  or  any  of 
the  legumes  he  brings  about  almost  un- 
believable changes  in  the  world  of  living 
things  under  the  soil,  according  to  Nathan 
R.  Smith,  bacteriologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  favorable  conditions  plowing 
under  a  large  amount  of  green  material 
may  increase  the  number  of  bacteria  as 
much  as  ten  times  within  two  days,  says 
Mr.  Smith.  In  four  days  there  may  be 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  times  the  original 


number  of  bacteria  in  the  decomposing 
material  and  adhering  soil.  After  about 
seven  days  the  bacteria  decrease  in  num- 
ber almost  as  rapidly  as  they  increased. 
No  change  in  the  number  of  bacteria  takes 
place  in  the  soil  one-half  inch  away  from 
the  decomposing  material. 

Bacterial  decomposition  of  green  msnrre 
gives  rise  to  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia. 
The  carbon  dioxide  escapes  from  the  soil 
into  the  air;  the  ammonia  is  absorbed  by 
the  soil  and.  through  the  action  of  bac- 
teria, is  first  changed  to  nitrite  and  then 


to  nitrate.  The  greater  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  green  manure,  other  con- 
ditions being  equal,  the  more  nitrate  will 
be  formed  from  its  decomposition.  When 
crops  low  in  nitrogen,  such  as  mature 
rye,  are  turned  under  very  little  benefit 
will  result  for  the  following  crop,  since 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  bound  up  by  the 
bacteria  in  decomposition  may  be  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  the  rye.  Even- 
tually the  nitrogen  is  changed  to  nitrate, 
perhaps  too  late  for  the  crop. 

Decomposition     of     green     manure     is 


greatly  influenced  by  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  soil.  Most  soil  bacteria 
require  a  temperature  of  63  degrees  to 
70  degrees  F.,  or  often  higher,  for  rapid 
activity.  Under  favorable  conditions  suc- 
culent green  manure  is  usually  decomposed 
in  about  seven  days. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
growing  a  cover  crop  and  plowing  it 
under  as  a  green  manure  improves  the 
physical  character  of  the  soil,  increases 
its  capacity  to  hold  water,  and  helps  to 
prevent   erosion. 
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Stall  ArrarthTement 

In  modem  dairy  bams  of  ttv.*  typ«  •» 
most  general  use  the  cow  stalls  artf  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  building  and  facing  either  toward 
a  center  feed  alley  or  toward  the  outside 
walls.  As  compared  with  stall  rows  cross- 
wise of  the  stable,  this  arrangement  saves 
time  and  labor  in  feeding,  handling  and 
caring  for  the  stock.  A  recent  investi- 
gation indicates  a  saving  of  30  per  cent  or 
.'\nore.  If  the  bam  is  placed  with  the  long 
axis  approximately  north  and  south  and 
if  windows  are  provided  on  both  sides, 
each  part  of  the  stable  gets  the  benefit  of 
sunlight  during  some  part  of  the  day.  In 
such  a  barn  good  air  circulation  with  com- 
fortable temperature  is  more  easily  main- 
tained than  in  the  bank  type  of  structure. 
In  a  great  many  of  the  bams  surveyed 
the  cow  stalls  were  in  rows  across  the  barn. 
When  such  light  as  enters  the  stables 
comes  from  one  side  this  arrangement  has 
one  advantage  in  that  the  alleys  in  both 
front  and  rear  of  the  stalls  are  lighted  to 
some  extent,  if  there  is  no  overhang  or  one 
of  very  slight  projection.  Very  often  there 
is  no  inside  communicating  passage  be- 
tween the  rows  of  stalls.  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  passage  along  the  inner  or  bank 
wall.  The  stock  at  the  inner  ends  of  the 
rows  receive  little  or  no  light  and  fresh  air. 

In  the  remodeling  of  old  bank  bams  the 
rearrangement  of  stalls  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  stable,  the  overhead 
construction  and  the  number  and  kind  of 
stalls  or  pens  to  be  provided.  Every  in- 
stance of  remodeling  is  an  individual  prob- 
lem. 1  n  some  the  stable  is  not  wide  enough 
to  permit  of  two  lengthwise  rows  of  stalls. 
In  others  the  position  of  girders  and  sup- 
porting posts  is  such  that  in  any  rearrange- 
ment of  stalls  they  would  compel  a  break 
in  the  range  of  stalls  or  obstruct  one  or 
more  of  the  alleys.  Steel  girders  and  steel 
pipe  columns,  occupying  much  less  space 
than  the  old  heavy  timbers  and  permitting 
greater  spans  between  supports,  have  been 
installed  in  a  few  barns.  Existing  wooden 
posts  sometimes  may  be  shifted  to  allow 
proper  stall  spacing.  Figure  10  is  a 
plan  of  the  same  barn.  Originally 
the  stalls  were  in  crosswise  rows. 
In     the     new     arrangement     the     stalls 


Fi(ur«  to. 
feet  wide. 
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were  placed  as  near  the  outer  wall  as  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  light  admitted  through  the  windows 
to  keep  the  stock  away  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  stable  which  is  still  dark  and 
damp  since  it  was  not  possible  to  insert 
windows  or  fresh  air  inlets  on  that  side. 
Another  example  of  an  improved  but 
still  unsatisfactory  stable  is  shown  in 
Figure  I  I .  Information  with  regard  to  the 
original  stall  arrangement  was  not  avail- 
able but  evidence  of  change  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  location  of  girder  supports,  in  the 
steel  girders  which  replaced  wooden  tim- 
bers, in  the  concrete  floors,  in  new  win- 
dows under  the  overhang  and  at  one  end, 
and  in  ventilating  flues  which  had  been 
recently  installed.  The  barn  was  clean 
and  without  undue  odors.     The  lighting 


was  not  by  any  means  ideal  because  of  the 
overhang,  a  feature  which  in  this  case 
could  not  be  overcome  without  consider- 
able expense.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  the  horse  stalls  been  placed  at  the 
other  end  thus  obtaining  better  light  for 
the  cow  stalls. 


Firur*  1 1.  Plan  of  bam  in  which  conditions  wara 
■raatjy  improvad  but  which  (till  baa  objactionabla 
laaturaa. 

If  horses  must  be  housed  in  the  same 
stable  with  dairy  cows  they  should  be 
separated  by  a  tight  partition.  (Ammonia 
fumes  from  horse  manure  are  likely  to  af- 
fect the  flavor  of  milk.  Flies  breed  at  a 
much  greater  rate  in  horse  manure  than 
in  that  from  cows.)  In  many  localities 
horses  are  not  permitted  in  the  cow  stable 
and  it  would  be  well  for  dairymen  of  the 
region  under  consideration  to  anticipate 
the  probability  of  such  a  requirement  be- 
coming effective  and,  in  remodeling,  to 
arrange  horse  stalls  so  that  they  may  be 
separated  easily,  or  preferably,  to  elimin- 
ate them  entirely. 

The  location  of  the  bull  pen  is  particu- 
larly objectionable  as  it  is  the  darkest 
and  least  well  ventilated  part  of  the  stable. 
Health  and  vigor  in  a  bull  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  herd.  If  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  in  quarters  such  as  this  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain  healthy. 

Stall  Fastenings  and  Partitions 

The  old  rigid  wooden  stanchions  in 
which  cows  were  imprisoned  for  long  per- 
iods of  time  are  no  longer  used  by  good 
dairymen.  They  have  been  replaced  by 
modern  swinging  stanchions  or  ties  which 
permit  the  cows  more  feedom  of  move- 
ment and  allow  them  to  rest  in  a  natural 
position. 

The  stall  equipment  shown  was 
made  by  home  labor  at  small  cash 
outlay.  The  swinging  stanchion  which 
may  be  had  in  wood,  steel,  or  steel  lined 
with  wood,  is  desirable  because  of  the 
comfort  it  affords  the  animal.  If  erected 
with  hired  labor  the  cost  is  not  much  less 
than  that  of  complete  commercial  steel 
equipment  which  is  considered  the  more 
sanitary. 

Two  types  of  modern  fastenings  are 
shown  in  I'igure  8.  That  shown  in  B  is 
the  tyf>e  of  stanchion  commonly  used  in 
modern  dairy  barns  and  is  provided  with 
secure  but  easily  operated  locks  at  the  top. 
The  partitions  prevent  the  animals  from 
soiling  the  adjacent  stalls  and  from  stepping 
on  one  anothers  udders.  Stanchion  adjust- 
ers may  be  had  which  permit  adjustment 
of  about  6  inches  in  length  of  stall.  They 
are  useful  only  when  the  stall  platform  is 
too   long. 

Chain  ties  are  comfortable  and  inexpen- 
sive and  have  been  used  widely  in  con- 
nection with  the  old  wooden  box  manger 
but  they  do  not  always  prevent  the  animals 
from  lying  in  tlieir  own  filth.  A  proper  tie 
must  not  only  hold  the  cow  securely,  with 
freedom  of  movement,  but  it  must  also  aid 
in  keeping  her  clean.  Figure  8A  illus- 
trates an  improved  type  of  chain  tie  in 
which  a  chain  is  attached  to  sliding  rings 


on  standards  placed  about  18  inches  apart. 
A  neck  band  on  the  cow  is  secured  to  the 
chain  by  means  of  a  strong  snap.  The 
cross  bar  above  the  chain  is  adjustable  as 
to  height  and  serves  to  force  the  cow  to  the 
back  of  the  stall  when  standing.  It 
combines  the  comfort  and  freedom  of  the 
old  chain  tie  with  the  sanitary  qualities  of 
the  steel  stall  and  can  be  purchased  at 
about  one  half  the  cost  of  the  type  shown 
in  B.  In  another  form  of  tie  the  old  style 
chain  with  a  toggle  bar  fas  f  re  I  used 

Water  Bowl* 
It  has  been  found  that,  under  other- 
wise equal  conditions,  dairy  cows  which 
have  free  access  to  pure  water  produce 
more  milk  than  those  watered  irregularly 
or  only  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The 
automatic  water  bowl  at  each  stall  pro- 
vides the  best  means  of  supplying  the  cow 
with  water  when  she  wants  it  and  has  been 
found  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  The 
bowls  must  be  of  a  good  substantial  type 
and  properly  placed.  If  they  are  placed 
too  high  the  cow  has  difficulty  in  drink- 
ing and  frequently  is  forced  to  lap  the 
water  out  of  the  bowl.  If  placed  too  low 
she  will  sometimes  place  a  foot  on  the 
valve  lever  and  thus  flood  the  stall.  The 
proper  height  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
cow.  In  general  they  should  be  placed 
from  26  to  28  inches  above  the  floor  for 
Jerseys  and  other  small  breeds  and  from 
28  to  30  inches  for  Holsteins. 

Litter  Carrier 

The  modem  litter  carrier  is  another  pay- 
ing investment  since  it  saves  from  one- 
half  to  two  hours  labor  per  day.  depending 
up>on  the  size  of  the  herd,  in  cleaning  the 
stable.  The  tight  tub  of  the  carrier  pre- 
vents the  dripping  of  liquid  upon  the  alley 
floors,  an  objection  to  the  use  of  wheel- 
barrows or  manure  spreaders  in  the  bam. 
thus  cutting  down  the  amount  of  cleaning 
that  must  be  done.  Tlie  carrier  saves 
many  steps  since  it  holds  a  great  deal 
more  litter  than  does  a  wheelbarrow.  As 
it  is  suspended  from  a  trolley  with  roll- 
erbearing  wheels  on  an  overhead  track, 
the  effort  required  to  move  the  carrier 
is  much  less  than  that  required  to  push 
wheelbarrow. 

Litter  carriers  can  be  installed  only 
where  there  is  sufficient  head  room  to 
permit  of  walking  under  the  track.  For 
stables  where  this  is  not  to  be  had  there  are 
available  carriers  consisting  of  a  tub 
mounted  on  wheels  and  arranged  for  at- 
taching to  a  track  conveyor  and  hoist  at 
the  entrance  door. 

In  Plate  6- A  may  be  seen  one  type  of 
swinging  track  crane  by  means  of  which 
the  carrier  is  conveyed  to  a  manure  pit, 
manure  spreader  or  to  one  or  more  piles  at 
a  distance  from  the  barn. 

Hay  Mow  Framing 


Fi(ure  12.  Crois-iection  of  typical  hay  mow 
framing. 

I'igures  12  and  13  illustrate  a  sugges- 
tion for  the  changing  of  typical  hay  mow 
framing  so  that  the  storing  of  hay  may  be 
accomplished  more  expeditiously.  The 
cross  beams  in  the  central  bay,  shown  in 


Figure  12,  may  be  omitted  since  they  are 
not  necessary  when  the  side  bays  are  pro- 
perly braced.  Where  the  rafters  are  of  a 
single  length,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
old  purlins  and  inclined  sup[>orting  posts 
can  be  removed  to  be  replaced  by  new  pur- 
lins and  posts  as  shown  in  Figure  1 3.    The 


Figural3.  Remodalad  framing  of  tba  mow  ihowa 
in  Figura  12  which  ezpaditea  uae  o(  hay  fork  from 
mow  floor  or  permit*  mowing  of  hay  from  outaida 
through  hay  doort  mttallcd  in  gabla  walls. 

old  purlins  and  knee  bracing,  if  in  good 
condition  can  be  placed  in  the  new  position 
but  new  posts  spliced  to  the  old  posts  be- 
low will  be  necessary. 

This  arrangement  permits  the  uae  of  an 
adjustable  rope  or  chain  on  the  hay  fork, 
when  the  mow  is  filled  from  the  mow  floor, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  hoist  each  fork- 
ful of  hay  to  the  top  of  the  mow.  By  dis- 
carding the  driveway  and  inserting  a  hay 
door  at  one  end  of  the  bam  the  storage  ca- 
pacity of  the  mow  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. In  many  bams,  such  ••  that 
shown  in  Plate  3-A,  the  extra  space  thus 
gained  in  the  mow  would  permit  of  the  re- 
moval of  an  overhang  to  provide  better 
lighting  in  the  stable  below. 

Repairs 

A  large  number  of  bams  visited  during 
the  survey  were  badly  in  need  of  repair. 
Whether  improvements,  such  as  have  been 
suggested,  are  to  be  made  or  not  repairs 
should  be  made  particularly  when  failure 
of  supporting  members  may  jeopardize 
the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  structure. 
A  small  expenditure  now  may  save  a  heavy 
exp>enditure  later. 

All  walls  and  structural  timbers  should 
be  examined  for  soundness.  Timbers  which 
show  signs  of  rotting  should  be  replaced. 
Cracked  walls  should  be  carefully  pointed 
up  or  filled  with  cement  grout.  Rough 
wall  surfaces  should  be  made  smooth  by 
the  application  of  cement  plaster.  The 
surface  to  be  plastered  should  be  first 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  stiff  brush, 
roughened  and  moistened.  A  dry  surface 
will  absorb  moisture  from  the  cement  mor- 
tar preventing  proper  setting  and  bonding. 
Bulging  walls  should  be  rebuilt.  Where 
water  seeps  through  walls  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  it 

Moisture  and  warmth  are  conducive  to 
rot  in  timbers.  Moisture  collects  in  dairy 
stables  in  which  the  air  does  not  circulate 
freely.  Proper  ventilation  is  the  cure  for 
this.  Where  timbers  are  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  moisture  can  enter  cracks  or 
joints,  rotting  soon  occurs.  In  such  places, 
particularly  at  or  close  to  the  ground,  cre- 
soted  lumber  should  be  employed.  Lumber 
treated  with  creosote  under  pressure  can 
be  obtained  in  many  localities.  Where  it 
is  not  available  the  dipping  process, 
though  not  as  effective,  may  be  used.  A 
bulletin  on  the  treatment  of  timbers  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.      ^. 

In  many  of  these  old  barns  the  mow  floor 
is  supported  on  wooden  girders,  cross 
girders,  joists,  and  in  some  instances  a  sec- 
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We  are  still  battling  with  a  flush  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products.  This  relates 
not  only  to  fluid  milk  but  to  milk  pro- 
ducts generally.  Neither  is  it  confined  to 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  alone,  but  has 
been  more  or  less  general  throughout  the 
country. 

Heavy  production  of  milk  in  October. 
November  and  December  of  last  year  still 
keeps  on — and  while  it  may  not  be  so 
great,  it  nevertheless  has  been  a  menace  to 
our  market. 

Surplus  milk,  that  is  milk  in  excess  of 
the  fluid  demand  in  this  market  has  re- 
mained relatively  high  and  it  is  this  milk 
that  must  stand  the  immediate  brunt  of 
price  competition,  that  is  the  comparative 
price  of  milk  going  into  butter  and  cheese, 
in  other  productive  areas. 

While  butter  stocks  were  lower  on  Feb- 
ruary I  St  than  on  January  1st,  the  storage 
holdings  are  far  too  high  and  this  surplus 
of  butter  must  be  removed,  either  by 
consumption  or  price  reduction,  and  price 
reduction  means  further  declines  in  the 
price  that  you  will  receive  for  your  sur- 
plus milk. 

If  we  can  consume  this  surplus  butter 
quickly,  the  market  will  naturally  tend  to- 
ward stabilization. 

The  elimination  of  the  border  cow  will 
solve  future  production,  she  is  being  fed 
and  milked  at  a  loss  anyway,  but  for 
immediate  action,  eat  more  butter  and  sell 
the  idea  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 


dairymen  is  not  out  of  order. 

The  consuming  public  won't  use  garlicky 
or  off-flavored  milk  and  cream  it  won't 
use  souring  milk  and  it  won't  use  bitter  or 
ropey  cream. 

Buyers  must  guard  closely  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  undesirable  milk  as  but 
small  portions  of  such  milk  will  contam- 
inate the  entire  supply. 

The  production  of  such  milk  means  not 
only  the  money  and  labor  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer but  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
decrease  consumption  and  should  be 
strictly  guarded  against. 

If  you  want  the  public  to  drink  milk 
see  to  it  that  your  supply  is  the  best  that 
can  be  produced — free  from  all  objection- 
able odors  and  flavors     clean,  sanitary 
in  fact,  that  it  be  the  best. 


Over-production,  be  it  in  the  milk  or 
any  other  market  goes  a  long  way  toward 
breaking  down  the  price  structure. 

An  even  rate  of  production,  adequate 
for  the  market  demands,  means  a  safe 
and  sane  market. 

There  has  been  an  over  supply  of  butter, 
cheese,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
and  other  dairy  products,  with  conse- 
quently decreased  prices. 

See  to  it  that  your  milk  supply  is  not 
so  great  as  to  flood  your  market.  A  little 
care  in  production,  the  removal  of  the 
boarder  cow,  may  help  to  hold  your 
market. 

Consider  this  carefully  it  is  your 
market  that  is  at  stake. 


Congress  is  still  battling  with  the  new 
tariff  rates.  The  House  has  passed  a  bill — 
unsatisfactory  in  the  main  to  the  dairy 
interests.  The  Senate  is  now  considering 
this  bill,  but  the  movement  is  slow,  and 
in  many  instances  also  unsatisfactory  to 
the  dairy  interests. 

The  dairy  interests  are  confronted  with 
surplus  and  in  instances  these  surplus  pro- 
ducts must  compete  with  low  priced  dairy 
products  from  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Foreign  oils,  fats  aad  etc.,  used  in  com- 
petition with  dairy  products,  and,  in  in- 
stances less  nutritious  than  those  made 
from  dairy  products,  have  flooded  our 
markets  and  at  prices  with  which  dairy 
products  cannot  compete.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  Congress  levy  a 
tariff  on  such  products  as  would  bring  them 
in  fair  competition  with  those  made  in 
this  country. 

A  letter  to  your  Senator  expressing  your 
opinion  and  belief  that  an  adequate  tariff, 
based  on  the  demands  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, be  enacted,  will,  we  believe 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
present  unrest  and  uncertainty  which  now 
confronts  the  dairy  industry. 


March  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
March  remains  unchanged. 
Surplus  milk  during  March 
will  be  paid  for  under  the 
agreement  made  on  February 
3rd,  as  will  be  noted  below. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterf  at  content,  delivered 
at  Philadelphia,  will,  subject  to 
market  conditions,  be  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds  or  7.4  cents 
per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  3  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  will,  subject 
to  market  conditions,  be  $2.71 
per  hundred  pounds,  with  the 
usual  differentials  and  varia- 
tions at  other  mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
March  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers,  on  the  aver- 
age price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed,  New  York  City. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


In  reviewing  the  market  conditions  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Review,  we 
stressed  the  necessity  of  the  producer 
helping  to  consume  the  surplus  butter, 
now  on  the  market. 

Realizins  that  excess  production  has 
helped  to  make  this  surplus  butter  and 
further,  we  believe  that  some  of  our  pro- 
ducers have  not,  as  yet,  really  used  butter, 
we  are  again  suggesting  that  our  farmers 
and  readers  buy  butter  and  use  it.  If 
we  could  continue  the  use  of  an  extra 
pound  of  butter  per  week,  it  would  not 
take  very  long  to  use  the  accumulated 
surplus.  We  further  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  not  heretofore 
been  using  butter,  that  now  is  a  good  time 
to  begin. 

According  to  the  latest  available  figures 
the  production  of  milk,  in  cur  tesritory, 
has  declined  a  trifle  But  still  it  was 
far  above  the  needs  of  the  consuming 
public  in  our  territory.  With  the  reduced 
price  being  paid  our  producers  for  surplus 
milk  we  do  not  believe  it  would  pay  to 
produce  any  surplus  at  all  under  present 
conditions  Therefore,  you  should  regu- 
late your  production  and  try  to  meet  your 
basic  amount  and  to  produce  nothing 
above  that  amount. 

As  near  as  we  can  learn  there  are  about 
four  per  cent  more  milking  cattle  in  the 
United  States  at  present  than  there  were 
a  year  ago  and  seventeen  per  cent  more 
heifer  calves  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 
This  leads  us  to  believe  that  our  farmers 
are  still  trying  to  increase  the  production 
of  milk,  and,  with  a  surplus  of  milk  on 
the  market  we  should  proceed  very  care- 
fully and  not  raise  any  more  heifer  calves 
unless  they  come  from  proven  stock. 
All  border  cows  should  also  be  gotten 
rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  surplus  of  milk  in  our  territory  is 
not,  however,  altogether  due  to  the  in- 
creased production,  but  some  of  the  sur- 
plus is  due  to  lack  of  consumption.  The 
labor  situation  throughout  the  country  is 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  Reports  that 
we  have  obtained  indicate  that  sales  and 
consequently  consumption  of  milk  have 
fallen  off  all  over  our  territory.  In  in- 
stances consumer  consumption  has  de- 
creased from  2  to  6  per  cent  and  our 
producers  would  aid  in  the  adjustment  of 
this  situation  if  they  reduced  production 
by  that  amount. 

All  these  influences  have  had  their 
affect  on  the  market  and  some  determined 
effort  will  be  necessary  if  the  market  be 
quickly  brought  back  to  normal  conditions. 

February  Milk  Prices 

Co-operating  buyers,  will,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
make  the  following  basis  of  payments  for 
milk  purchased  during  the  month  of 
February  All  milk  will  be  purchased  on 
the  basic  and  surplus  plan. 

Grade  B  market  milk,  basic  quantity 
average,  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
$3.29  per  hundred  pounds,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  f.o.b.   Philadelphia,  or 
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7.1  cents  per  quart. 

Grade  B  market  milk  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  51-60  zone,  for  February, 
delivery,  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  usual  butterfat  dif- 
ferentials and  freight  rate  variations, 
applying  at  other  mileage  zones  in  the 
territory  are  shown  by  quotations  on 
Page  5  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 

The  price  of  "A"  milk,  under  the  usual 
butterfat  variation  and  prices  in  the 
different  mileage  zones  in  the  territory  ^ 
and  at  "A"  stations  for  February  are  also 
quoted  on  Page  5  of  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 

Surplus  Prices 

The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  for  February, 
three  per  cent  butterfat  content,  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at  $1.58  per  one 
hundred  pounds  or  3.4  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  of  the  same 
butterfat  content  for  February,  at  all 
receiving  stations,  is  quoted  at  $1.01  per 
one  hundred  pounds. 

February  Butter  Market 

The  butter  market  has  been  more  or  less 
unsettled  throughout  the  month.  Early 
in  February  there  was  a  tendency  toward 
more  stable  conditions  but  the  situation 
failed  to  be  maintained. 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  in  the  United 
States  aggregated  60.229.000  lbs  on 
February  1st,  as  compared  to  24.747.000 
lbs.  on  February  1st  one  year  ago  and 
31,220.000  lbs.  the  five  year  average. 
While  these  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
approximately  20.000,000  lbs  over  the 
total  storage  on  hand  on  January  1st, 
there  is  still  a  very  substantial  excess  over 
normal  holdings. 

Material  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  butter  consumption  and  they  are 
having  some  influence,  particularly  if 
they  be  maintained  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  lower  level  of  prices  has  also, 
it  is  believed,  had  some  influence  on  great- 
er consumption. 

The  tremendous  storage  surpluses  and 
the  ability  of  holders  to  maintain  their 
holdings  in  the  face  of  declining  prices,  are 
important  factors  in  the  range  of  prices  at 
this  time.  The  60,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  in 
storage  on  February  1st  is  an  amount 
almost  twice  as  large  as  the  average 
holdings  for  the  same  date  and  while  the 
February  movement  has  been  active  the 
result  for  March  will,  no  doubt,  again 
reveal  record  stocks. 

Prices  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter. 
New  York  City,  opened  in  February  at 
36Vz  cents,  there  was  a  more  or  less 
irregular  movement  which  reached  37 
cents  in  mid  month  following  which  prices 
gradually  sagged  reaching  34  cents  toward 
the  close  of  the  month. 

The  average  price  of  92   score  butter 
solid   packed.   New  York  City  on   which 
the     surplus     price     for     February     was 
computed  was  .3598. 


Penn  State  Homestead  Jessie  Is  Dead 


Four  years  of  important  experiments  in 
vitamin  and  bacteriological  research  came 
to  an  end  with  the  passing  of  the  famous 
Penn  State  cow  with  the  window  in  her 
stomach.  During  that  time  it  was  learned 
that  a  cow  could  manufacture  her  own 
vitamin  B  in  the  rumen,  or  first  stomach, 
when  her  feed  contained  none  of  the  vita- 
min. It  was  also  discovered  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  bacteria  in  the  rumen  were  a 
kind  not  previously  isolated.  These  were 
named  Ravobacterium  vitarumen.  Re- 
cently other  important  studies  of  bacteria. 


in  which  Jessie  figured  prominently,  had 
been  started. 

Penn  State  Jessie  became  perhaps  the 
best  known  cow  in  the  world  during  the 
time  she  was  making  her  contributions  to 
science.  Newspapers  all  over  America  and 
in  many  foreign  countries  carried  stories 
about  her.  Requests  for  information  about 
the  part  she  played  and  the  results  ob- 
tained came  to  State  College  from  scien- 
tists all  over  the  world.  Thousands  of 
people  visited  the  college  to  see  her  in 
the  past  four  years. 
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Thin  price  li«t  in  iksuciI  with  the  urKlerntaiulinx  that  it  is  nrt  to 
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ami  paymenta: 

(1)  To   the   i'hilailelphia    Inter-Slate  Dairy   C'ciuncil.   2c    per    KX)  puunils   (4(j 
purchase*!  from  any  pro<lucer  at  priceu  listed  hereon. 

(2)  lo  tlie  Inter-.State  Milk  HriMlucera'  Association.  2c  |>er  KM)  pounils  (46'/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bouKnt  from  rnenil>ers  of  saitl  AsHOcialion. 

(3)  To  the  I'hilailelphia  Inter-.State  Daily  Council.  2c  per  100  pounds  (461/^  quarts)  of  all  milk 
liought  from  other  prfnlucrrs  at  prices  li»te<l  hereon. 

riie  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  iise<l  liy  the  recipients  for  improvin|{  standards  of  iiuality  in  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed,  for  iinprovrments  and  stabilization  of  market 
and  for  an  educational  campaiKii  aclvertising  the  lood  value  of  <lairy  proilucts. 


BASIC  PRICE 

February,    1930 

F.  O.  B.   Philadelphia 

Grade  B   Market    Milk 

Test  Per  Cent.       Vet  KM)  l.l.s  I'rice  Per  Qt. 


i 

}.05 
).l 
3.15 
3.2 
3  25 
J  3 
3  35 
3.4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  5 
3  75 
3  8 
3  «5 

3  •> 
3.95 
4. 

4  05 
4  I 


3  2>* 
3  31 
3.33 
3.35 
3  37 
3.3'> 
3  41 
3  43 
3  45 
3  47 
3  49 
3.51 
3.53 
3  55 
3.57 
3  59 
3.61 
3  63 
3  65 
3.67 
3  69 


I 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

65 

7 

75 

H 

H5 

9 

7  95 

« 

H 

H  05 

0.1 

a 


3.71 

3  73 
4  15  3  75 
4  I  3.77 

4  25         3  79  a  15 

4  3          3  81  8  2 

4  35         3  83  H  25 

4  4          3  85  8  3 

4  45          3  87  8  3 

4  5          3  89  8  35 

4  55         3  91  8  4 

4  6          3  93  8  45 

4.65         3  95  8  5 

4  7          3  97  8  55 

4  75         3  99  8  6 

4  8          4  01  8  65 

4  85         4  03  8  65 

4  9          4  05  8  7 

4  95         4  07  8  75 

5  4  09  8  8 
When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia is  8  cents  |ier  f|uarl. 


FEBRUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 
F.  O.   B.   Philadelphia 


1  K.ST 

Per  Cent. 
3. 
3. OS 

3.1 

).I5 

1.2 

).2S 

).) 

}.3S 

9.4 

3.4S 

1.5 

3.5S 

S.6 

).6» 

1.7 

9.75 

5.S 

).SS 

1.9 

5.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.) 

4.35 

4.4 

4  45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.S 

4.S5 

4.9 

4  95 

5 


C    I  AS 

er  KM)  lbs. 
$1  58 
I  6U 
1.62 
1.64 
I  M. 
I  68 
I 


70 

72 

74 

76 

78 

80 

82 

I   84 

I   86 

I    88 

I    'Ml 

I   92 

I   94 

1.96 

1  98 

2  IK) 
2  02 
2  04 
2  ()6 
2  08 


I 

IVr  i}t. 
I  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  5 
3  55 
)  6 
3  65 
3   7 
3   75 
3  8 
«  8 
3  85 
3.9 

3  95 

4  0 


10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

2.32 

2  34 

2.36 

2    »8 


05 

I 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

75 

8 

85 


4  9 
4  95 
5.0 


05 
05 
I 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4','i   At  All  Raceivinii  Stntinn* 


Class  1 


1929 
January 
t-'ebruary 
March 
Anril 
May 
June 
Ju.y 
AuKuat 
September 
October 
Novemljer 
December 

1930 
January 
I'ebruary 


26 
36 

31 
15 

15 
06 
(M) 
05 
17 


Class    II 

1.88 
1.96 
1.92 
1.79 
1.79 
1.71 


2.03 
l.% 

1.74 
1.41 


10  i 

20 

10 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

•X) 


BASIC   PRICE 

Country   Receivinf^   Stationa 

February.    1930 

Quotations     are     at      ruiiroud      points.        Inland 

stuti«ins  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrange- 

merits. 

friers    are    less    freight  aiul     receiving    station 
charges. 

Milts  freight  Kutes        Price    1%    Milk 

,1.               268  $2  79 

283  2   77 

303  2   75 

313  2.74 

333  2.72 

343  2.71 

364  2.69 

374  2.6S 

«89  2.67 

399  2.66 

414  2.64 

424  2.65 

434  2.62 

450  2.61 

464)  2.60 

.475  2.5« 

480  2.58 

490  2.57 

505  2.55 

510  2.55 

.520  2.54 

535  .252 

.540  2.52 

550  2.51 

.556  2.50 

.566  2.49 

576  2.48 

.581  2.48 

.5<>6  2.46 

60(1  2.46 


I  to 

II  to 

21  to 

31  to 

41  to 

51  to 

61  to 

71  to 

81  to 

91  to  KM) 

101  to  I  10 

I  II  to  120 

12!  to  no 

III  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  lo  180 
181  to  I'M) 
191  to  2(M) 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  2  30 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  lo  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  2'»0 
291  to  300 


FEBRUARY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At    All    ReceivinR   Slaliuits 

Cl ASS     1 


Teat 
3 

3  05 
3    1 
3    15 
3  2 
3  25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 


P. 


45 
5 

55 
6 
65 
.7 
75 
8 
3  85 

3  9 
3.95 
4. 

4  05 
4   I 


r  KMII.bs. 
$1  01 
I  03 
I  05 
I  07 
I  09 
I  II 
I    13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 


I  27 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 


29 
31 
33 
35 

37 
19 
I  41 
1.43 
I  45 
I  47 
1.49 


51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

I   61 

I   63 

I   65 


4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  H 
4  85 
4  9 
4.95 
5. 


67 

69 
71 
73 

.75 
77 
79 

.81 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
I  .OH.  Phila      station    30    mile 
Per  Cwt.  Quarts    zone  [*er  cwt. 


1928 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
l-'ebriiary 
March 
Al>ril 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
Oc  toljer 
November 
December 

1930 
January 
February 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


7.1 
7  1 
7  1 
7.1 


3  29 


.29 

.29 

41 

41 

.29 

.29 

.29 

.29 

3.54 

54 

.54 

3.44 

3.29 
3.29 


7   I 
7.1 


71 
71 
83 
83 
71 
71 
71 
71 
96 
% 
2.96 
2.87 


7.1 
7.1 


2.71 
2.71 


February,  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

'I'lic  pri«!  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  Ijacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  a.sccrtainetl  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  100  lbs. 
for  J. 50%  HI",  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  us  given  in  1  able  I,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 

Table  I     Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


NAMt:  OF 

j::!,rvi:uv  j'ui.nt 


Delivery  Point 

Liicatuui  in  Miiesfe 


Minimum  liutterfat 

'lest  Keiiuirement  in     liase  Price  of  3.50?<; 
aSszt  It  LViivsry  M'!k  per  I™*  lb*. 


(2) 


The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cents  per  l/IO  per  cent.  B.F.  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  bacteria 
re<4Uirements  are  met.  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  is  equal  to.  or 
higher  than  the  minimum  lequircinent  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  Iti 
other  words,  no  premium  of  any  kind  except  4  cents  per  l/IO  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  3.50^ 
will  be  paid  unleaa  the  butterfat  test  of  milk  delivered  is  above  the  minimum  butterfat  require- 
ment in  effect  at  the  delivery  point  where  delivered  and  unleu  the  bacteria  lequirementa  of 
ClaM  I,  II.  Ill  or  IV  are  mat. 


Per  Cent 

1  .O.f3. 

4  00 

$3  49 

1  .O.B. 

4  (M) 

3.49 

1  .O.B. 

4  (H) 

3.49 

F.O.B. 

4  m 

3.49 

FOB. 

4.00 

3.49 

FOB. 

4  00 

3.49 

F.  O.  B.  less  9  CIS. 

4  00 

3.40 

F.  O.  B.  less  30  els. 

4  00 

3  19 

41-  50 

3.70 

2  92 

261  270 

3.70 

2  68 

51  60 

3.70 

2  91 

31   40 

3.70 

i   lU, 

41   50 

4.20 

2  92 

261  270 

3.60 

2  68 

51  60 

3.60 

2  79» 

201  210 

3.70 

2  74 

5!  60 

3.60 

2  91 

41   50 

4.10 

2.92 

41-  50 

3.70 

2  92 

181  IW 

3.70 

2  75 

131  140 

3.70 

2.81 

51  60 

3.60 

2.91 

51-  60 

3  70 

2  91 

51-  60 

3.70 

2.91 

51-  60 

4.10 

2  91 

31-  40 

4.10 

2  94 

41   50 

4.10 

2.92 

41-  50 

3.60 

2  92 

181  190 

3.70 

2  75 

221  230 

3.70 

2  72 

31   40 

3.70 

2.94 

41-  50 

3.70 

2.92 

F.  O.  B.  Phila. 

4  00 

1.76 

I-.O.B.  All  Kcc.  Sla. 

A 

1  21 

Phila.  Terminal   Market 

47th  and  Lancaster 

31st  and  (  'liestnut 

Baldwin  I  dairies    

f3reuningcr'Dairies .  .  .  . 

Other  Terminal   Markets 

Audubon,  N.J 

Camden,  N.  J 

Norristown,  Pa 

WilriiinKlon.  Del 

Receiving   Stations 

Anselina,  Pa 

Be.|lord,  Pa 

Boyertown.  Pa 

Brulgeton,  N.  J 

Byers,  Pa 

Curry ville.  Pa 

Goshen.  Pa.* 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kimberlon,  Pa. 

I.andenbrrg.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Nassau,  Del. 

Oxford,  Pa 

Palm.  Pa 

Red  Hill,  Pa 

Kingoes,  N.  J 

RusTiland.  Pa 

Stockton,  N.  J.  ... 
Toughkenamon,  Pa.  . 
Waynesboro.  Pu.     ... 

Williamsburg.  Pa 

Yerkes,  Pa 

/ieglersville.  Pa 

1st  Surplus  Price    . 
1st  Surplus  Price.  ., 

•  Based  on  Oxford.  Pa  .  less  12  cents  per   100  lbs. 

A     Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  lor  Basic  Mdk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 

Table  M      Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Butterfat 

Test 
Per  Cent 


.3.S0 

3.S5 

3.60 

3.65 

3.70 

3.7S 

3.B0 

3.8S 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.05 

4.10 

4.15 

4.20 

4.25 

4.30 

4.. 35 

4.40 

4.45 

4.50 

4.55 

4.60 

4.65 

4.70 

4.75 

4.80 

4. 85 

4.90 

4.95 

5.00 

5.05 

5.10 

5.15 

5.20 

5.25 

5..30 

5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.50 

5.55 

5.60 

5.65 

5.70 

5.75 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

5.»S 

•.00 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 
Above  J.50''^ 


Total  combined  payment  lor  Butterfat  rlilferential  and  bacteria 
Ixinus   above   base   price    per    100    lbs.    for    3.50%    B.F.    milk. 


If    Bacteria 
Premium 
IS  Made 


If    Bacteria 

Premium 
is  Not  Maile 


00 
.03 
()6 

m 

.12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.72 

.76 

no 

84 
80 
92 
96 

I   (XI 

I    04 

I    08 

12 


I  16 
I  20 
I  24 
I  28 
I  32 
I  16 
I  40 
I  44 
I  48 
I  52 
I  56 
1.6(1 
I  64 
I  68 
I  72 
1.76 
1.60 


.00 

02 

04 

06 

.08 

10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

20 

.22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

.32 

.34 

.36 

.38 

.40 

.42 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.50 

.52 

.54 

.56 

.58 

.60 

62 

.64 

.66 

.68 

.70 

72 

.74 

76 

78 

80 

82 

84 

86 

.88 

.90 

.92 

.94 

.% 

.98 

1.00 


Class  of  Bactehia   RF.guiBKMFNT 
(See  note  1  for  definition  of  each  class  of  bacteria  requirement) 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


.40 

43 

.46 

.49 

52 

55 

.56 

.61 

.64 

.67 

70 

.73 

,76 

.79 

.62 

.85 

.68 

.91 

.94 

.97 

I   00 

I    ()4 

I    08 

1.12 

1.16 

I   20 

I    24 

I    28 

I    32 

I    36 

I    40 

I    44 

I    48 

I    52 

I    56 

I    60 

I    64 

I    68 

I    72 

I    76 

I    80 

I  .84 

I    88 

92 

96 

00 

04 

08 

2.12 

2.16 

2.20 


.25 

28 

31 

34 

37 

.40 

43 

46 

.49 

.52 

55 

.58 

.61 

64 

.67 

.70 

73 

.76 

.79 

82 

85 

89 

93 

.97 

I   01 

I   05 

1.09 

I    13 

1    17 

1.21 

I   25 

I   29 

I   33 

1.37 

I   41 

1.45 

I   49 

I    53 

I    57 

I    61 

I    65 

I    69 

I    73 

I    77 

1.81 

1.65 

1.89 

1.93 

1.97 

2.01 

2.05 


.25 
.28 
.31 
.34 
.37 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
52 
.55 
.56 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.62 
.85 
.89 
.93 
.97 
I  01 
I  ()5 
1.09 
1.13 


I  17 
I  21 
I  25 
I  29 
I  33 
I  37 
I  41 
I  45 
I  49 
1.53 
1.57 
1.61 
1.65 
I  69 
1.73 
I  77 
I  81 
1.85 
1.89 
1.93 
1.97 
2.01 
2.05 


.15 

None 

.18 

.02 

21 

.04 

.24 

.06 

.27 

.08 

.30 

10 

.33 

12 

.36 

14 

*2 

.16 

.45 

.18 

55 

.20 

.46 

22 

.51 

.24 

.54 

26 

.57 

28 

.60 

30 

.63 

32 

.66 

34 

.69 

36 

.72 

(8 

75 

.40 

.79 

42 

.63 

.44 

.87 

46 

91 

.46 

95 

50 

99 

52 

1  03 

.54 

1  07 

56 

III 

.56 

1  15 

60 

1.19 

62 

1  23 

64 

1  27 

.66 

1  31 

.68 

1  35 

.70 

1  39 

.72 

1.43 

.74 

1.47 

.76 

1.51 

.78 

1  55 

80 

1  59 

82 

1.63 

84 

1  67 

86 

1  71 

.88 

1.75 

.90 

1.79 

.92 

1.83 

.94 

1.87 

.96 

1.91 

.98 

1.95 

1.00 

(I)      Definition  of  Bacteria  Clasaes  I.  II,  HI,  IV,  V. 

IF  THE   1929  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN   MET. 

Cl  ASS  1      Shippers  will  qualify  lor  Class  1  bonus  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  i( 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0    \WM. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  lietween  0    lO.lMX). 

Class  ll-Shippe,s  will  qualify  for  Class  1 1  bonus  °'  f^  «"»«  f*'  ,"»  "'»•  "  ""=  ''«""'  """*  " 

(1)  at  terminal  market  .lelivery  points  between  'O.IH)'    >'^''^»U- 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  point*  between  lO.OOl-iiO.UUO. 

IF  THE  1929  SUMMER  BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN   MET. 

Class  111      Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  III  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lb*,  if  bactena  count  it 

(1)  at  terminal  Market  delivery  points  l«tween  0   3'MM)0. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  l>etween  O-  IO,(M)0. 

Class  IV  -Shipper,  will  qualify  for  Class  IV  bonus  of  I  5  cents  per  100  lbs,  if  the  bacteria  count  !. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  '"lu.  i    In  liT' 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10.001    iO,U0O. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  FEBRUARY. 

Class  V— Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  February  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  KWM"  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  poinu  50.001  or  over. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


March,  1930 


^aslcpn  Spates  fVirmeps'  Exchange 


Plant  the  Right 


^^^#a  aa 


Maximum  feeding  value  in 
silage  is  the  factor  for  dairy- 
men to  consider  in  selecting 
seed  corn.  Usually  the  seed 
which  will  produce  the  greatest 
weight  per  stalk  at  the  time 
the  ear  attains  the  glaze  stage 
is  the  most  economical  corn 
to  plant  for  a  silage  crop. 

With  this  in  mind,  the 
Eastern  States  F'armers'  Ex- 
change has  selected  enough 
strains  of  corn  to  fill  adequate- 
ly the  needs  of  its  members 
growing  corn  for  silage  pur- 
poses. It  has  standardized 
on  six  varieties  not  so  much 
to  reduce  the  cash  price  of 
seed  corn  for  its  members  as 
to  enable  it  to  so  select  the 
seed  corn  it  distributes  that 
the  resulting  crop  will  produce 
the  greatest  net  income. 

The  ears  on  which  was  grown 
the  corn  planted  to  produce  East- 
ern States  seed  corn  for  1930 
planting  were  all  selected  from 
standing  stalks  in  eastern  fields, 
due  regard  being  given  to  the 
factors  which  make  each  variety 
valuable  under  the  conditions  for 
which  it  is  selected.  The  ears 
themselves  were  then  gone  over 
individually  and  only  the  best 
kernels  of  the  right  ears  were 
planted. 

Every  ear  chosen  from  these 
plantings  was  individually  handled. 
The  tips  and  butts  were  discarded. 
Even  the  slightly  off-size  kernels 
were  removed  by  a  machine  built 
specially  for  the  Exchange  so  as  to 
obtain  uniform  kernels  for  edge 
drop  corn  planters.  Having  passed 
all  these  inspections,  the  seed  will 
be  tested  for  germination  and  is 
not  shipped  unless  it  germinates 
90%  or  better. 

The  cost — is  about  70  cents  an 
acre,  and  as  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  the  supply  of  several 
varieties  of  Eastern  States  seed 
corn  will  be  exhausted  early,  pru- 
dent dairymen  had  better  order 
in  the  near  future  taking  delivery 
and  paying  later  for  the  seed  if 
that  is  moi:e  desirable. 

See  your  local  representative  or 
write  for  information  on  the  East- 
ern States  seed  corn  varieties — 
the  number  of  days  each  requires 
for  maturity,  pounds  of  seed  of 
each  variety  required  to  plant  an 
acre,  suggestions  for  fertilization, 
and  the  price. 


pastern  Stales  |\iPineps  {jxchenge 

A  non-jfoci^,  non-profit  organitallon. 

oumtd  and  controlled  hy  the 

farmvrt  it  teroe* 

Haadquartarst    Spriaffidd,     MuMckuatti 


Cooling  Milk  Properly 

Prevents  Losses 

Dairymen  in  the  United  States  lose 
millions  of  dollars  annually  because  of 
poorly  cooled  milk  and  cream,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  976-F.  "Cooling 
Milk  and  Cream  on   the  Farm."   a  new 

euiiioii    ui    WHICH    iiao    ju»i    ufccii    j^iii.v«-v.. 

These  losses  occur  because  inferior  milk  or 
cream  is  returned  by  dealers  to  the  farmers, 
and  because  low-grade  products  bring  low 
prices. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  country's  milk 
and  cream  supply  is  produced  on  dairy 
farms  where  ice  is  available,  the  bulletin 
says.  Even  where  ice  is  not  available, 
milk  and  cream,  by  better  use  of  available 
cooling  facilities,  may  be  cooled  more 
effectively  than  is  often  done. 

The  bulletin  points  out  the  necessity  for 
prompt  cooling  of  milk  and  cream  and  dis- 
cusses the  use  of  surface  coolers,  milk- 
cooling  tanks,  well  or  spring  water,  and 
mechanical  refrigeration.  Keeping  milk 
cold  during  shipment  and  winter  care  and 
handling  are  other  subjects  discussed 
Proper  cooling  is  just  as  important  with 
cream  as  with  milk,  especially  as  cream  is 
often  delivered  less  frequently  than  milk. 
Proper  cooling  is  easily  done  with  little 
additional  equipment  and  labor. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  976-F  is  a  revision  of 
an  older  publication  bearing  the  same 
title.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Information.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  as  long  as  there 
is  a  supply  available  for  free  distribution. 


Imported  Guernsey 

Makes  Penn  Record 

In  the  Elnglish  Channel  just  off  the 
French  coast  lies  the  small  Island  of 
Guernsey  and  on  this  island  originated  the 
breed  which  now  bears  its  name.  Imp. 
Victor's  Dandy  Deanie,  a  purebred  Guern- 
sey, bred  on  the  Island  by  J  E.  Le  Page 
has  just  completed  a  ten  months  test  in 
Pennsylvania  producing  on  twice  a  day 
milking,  9,694  8  pounds  of  milk  and  520.8 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  record  gives 
her  seventh  place  in  class  DDD  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Ad- 
vanced Register.  It  also  makes  her 
Pennsylvania  State  Champion  in  the  same 
class  She  is  owned  and  made  her  record 
at  the  farm  of  C.  A  Lyon.  Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  op>erations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
field  men  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  month  of  January, 
1930: 

No.  Tests  Made 7385 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  .  40 

No.  Membership  Calls..  .  .  76 

No.  Calls  on  Members. .  .  .  246 

No.  Herd  Samples  Tested.  417 

No.  New  Members  Signed  30 

No.  Cows  Signed 249 

No.  Transfers  Made 7 

No.  Meetings  Attended ...  14 

No.  Attending  Meetings   .  1 302 


Registry  By  Photo 

Proves    Popular 

That  the  use  of  photos  in  the  regi.stra- 
tion  of  purebred  I  lolstein-Friesian  cattle 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity,  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary's 
Office  of  The  I  lolstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  for  the  months  from  July  to 
November  inclusive. 

Instructions  for  the  use  of  photographs 
were  issued  by  the  Association  last  June. 
As  this  information  became  known  to  the 
breeders,  hundreds  of  applications  ac- 
companied by  photographs  were  received 
with  an  increase  of  almost  1000  per  cent, 
in  five  months,  jumping  from  a  total  of 
41  certificates  of  registration  issued  with 
photographs  in  July  to  505  in  October  and 
407  in  November. 

The  difficulty  of  correctly  representing 
the  markings  of  I  iolsteins  with  broken 
colors  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  photo- 
graphy as  an  aid  to  permanently  identi- 
fying an  animal.  The  successful  discovery 
of  a  means  of  attaching  the  photos  to  the 
original  application  certificates  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  permanently  attached  and 
cannot  be  removed  without  destroying  it 
led  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  to  adopt  this  as  one  of  the  means 
of  insuring  the  purity  of  the  1  lolstein 
blood  lines. 

The  bulk  of  the  registration  applica- 
tions continue  to  come  to  the  Secretary's 
office  as  drawings  but  as  two  good  side 
views  of  each  side  of  the  animal  are  all  that 
are  required,  the  simplicity  of  "taking 
a  picture"  rather  than  trying  to  draw  the 
color  markings  is  expected  to  make  photo- 
graphs an  important  feature  in  regis- 
trations. 

Elssential  features  of  photo  registration 
are  the  taking  of  a  picture  of  each  side  of 
the  animal  (two  pictures)  and  the  sending 
of  two  unmounted  photographic  prints  of 
each  side  (total  four  prints)  to  the  Secre- 
tary's Office,  attaching  them  to  the  appli- 
cation with  a  clip.  The  Secretary's 
Office  mounts  one  set  on  each  application 
and  returns  the  other  set  mounted  on  the 
back  of  the  registration  certificate.  The 
owner  should  then  compare  the  photo 
graphs  on  the  certificate  with  the  animal 
and  should  notify  Secretary  if  not  correct. 

Guilty  Gullies 

Approximately  17,500.000  acres  of  land 
in  the  United  States  formerly  cultivated 
have  been  destroyed  by  gullying,  or  so 
severely  washed  that  farmers  can  not 
afford  to  attempt  cultivation  or  reclama- 
tion. This  is  enough  land  to  support  a 
nation,  says  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  it  exceeds  the 
total  area  of  tillable  land  in  Japan. 


Mineral    Nutrient 

Facts  At  Penn  State 

The  intense  metabolism  of  the  milk- 
producing  cow  dejiends  on  the  re-activity 
of  the  mineral  nutrients  of  her  food,  says 
Director  E.  B.  Forbes,  of  the  Institute  of 
Animal    Nutrition    of    the    Pennsylvania 

Important  scientific  and  practical  prob- 
lems in  this  relation  are  being  studied  by 
Doctor  Forbes  and  his  associates  in  the 
most  extensive  mineral  metabolism  ex- 
p>eriment  ever  undertaken. 

Twelve  I  lolstein-Friesian  cows  are  the 
subjects  of  this  research  program,  and 
their  mineral  metabolism  will  be  followed 
by  means  of  continuous  balance  experi- 
ments throughout  an  entire  year's  cycle 
of  lactation  and  gestation. 

All  of  these  cows  have  calved  since 
November  30,  and  are  now  producing  an 
average  of  over  53  pounds  of  milk  per 
head  per  day 

Special  stalls  have  been  devised  to  per- 
mit of  the  accounting  for  the  disposal  of 
the  nutrients  of  the  rations,  and  complete 
balances  are  being  made  of  the  elements 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
phosphorus,  chlorine  and  nitrogen:  and 
bomb  determination  of  the  energy  of  the 
food  and  the  milk  are  being  made  as  a 
basis  for  the  determination  of  the  effici- 
ency of  the  cow  in  transforming  feed 
energy  into  milk  energy. 

This  research  involves  personal  at- 
tention during  24  hours  of  every  day. 
It  requires  practically  full  time  from  seven 
of  the  scientific  men  of  the  Institute  of 
Animal  Nutrition,  and  seven  other  tech- 
nical workers.  In  addition,  counsel,  assis- 
tance and  financial  co-operation  are  being 
contributed  by  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  especially  through  its  de- 
partment of  Dairy  I  lusbandry 


Start  Early  Plants  Now 

Plants  of  the  cool  season  crops,  such  as 
cabbage,  lettuce,  and  cauliflower,  may  be 
started  now  in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed. 
In  the  daytime  a  temperature  of  65  degrees 
F.  is  best  while  at  night  it  may  drop  to 
45  degrees.  The  plants  should  be  hard- 
ened to  withstand  light  freezing,  say  State 
College  specialists. 


What  Milk  Powder  Is 

Dry  skimmilk,  or  milk  powder,  is 
nothing  more  than  fresh,  sweet  skimmilk 
from  which  the  water  has  been  driven 
off  by  heat,  leaving  a  fine,  white  powder, 
which  will  keep  sweet  a  long  time  and 
can  be  shipped  great  distances. 


NEARLY 

Half  a  Billion  Dollars 

(including  renewals) 

Have  Been  Loaned  by 
The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 

SINCE  1923  TO 

8S  Fartnert*  Co-operative  Marlieting  Associations 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  1,250,000  Individuals 


Erosion  Takes  Huge  Toll 

Recent  estimates  of  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicate  that  a  total  of  126,000.000 
pounds  of  plant  food  ia  washed  out  of 
the  fields  of  the  United  States  every 
year.  This  ia  21  times  as  much  as  the 
amount  of  plant  food  used  by  crops. 


THESE  loans  have  been  made  upon  ware- 
house receipts  covering  the  following 
commodities  to  enable  co-operatives  to 
carry  out  their  orderly  marketing 
programs: 

Wheat,  barley,  rye,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wool,  rice,  broomcorn,  red  top  and  alfalfa 
8ccd»,evaported  niilk,beanB,  chce»c,olive9 
and  olive  oil,  canned  and  dried  fruits, cold 
pork  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  hay,  pea- 
nuts and  other  nuts,  and  honey. 

Thn  12  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banka 
located  at 


The  intcrettt  rate  on  ihettc  loans  has  aver- 
aged approximately  5%. 
In  addition  these  banks  have  discounted 
agricultural  paner  (farmers'  notes)  for 
agricultural  credit  corporations,  for  banks 
— ^both  wtate  and  national  —  for  livestock 
loan  companies  and  pllier  financial  iiistitu- 
tion8aniountingtoiiiorethan$40(),00(),000 
including  renewals.  The  intermediate 
Credit  Banks  do  not  make  loans  directly 
to  individuals. 


Springfirld,  Mai 
lialllmorr,  Mtl. 
Columbia.  S.  C 
LouUville,  Ky. 


New  Orlrana,  La. 
St.  l,ouis.  Mo. 
Kt.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


WIrhlta.  Kan. 
lloUMlon.TpK. 
Brrkriry,  ('.alir. 
Spokane,  Waah. 
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Shifting  of  Farm 

Population  Was 

Less  Rapid  in  1929 

The  movement  of  farm  population  from 
farms  to  cities  and  from  cities  to  farms 
d(K:lined  in  1929,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  llureau  of  Agricultural  Fxo- 
nomics,  United  .States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

persons  movt^d  from  farms  to  cities  last 
year  as  compared  with  1.923,000  in  I92H; 
1.978.000  in  1927.  and  a  peak  of  2.155,000 
in  1926.  The  city  to  farm  movement  was 
also  smaller,  being  placed  at  1,257,000 
persons  last  year  compared  with  1.347,000 
in  1928  and  1.374.000  in  1927 

Births  on  farms  last  year  are  estimated 
ut  631.000  and  deaths  at  281.000  Taking 
these  figures  into  account  along  with  the 
movement  to  and  from  farms,  the  bureau 
places  the  total  farm  population  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1930.  at  27.222,000  compared  to 
27.491.000  on  January  I.  1929.  or  a  de- 
crease of  269.000. 

The  bureau's  figures  for  the  past  year 
show  that  in  the  New  Rngland  States 
67.000  persons  left  the  farms  and  50.000 
ret-irned  to  farms;  Middle  Atlantic  .States, 
139.000  from  farms.  IIO.fXK)  to  farms: 
Kist  Nortli  Central.  275.000  from  fjrms. 
204,000  to  farms;  West  North  Central. 
327.000  fr.m  farms.  225.000  to  farms; 
South  AtL.ntic.  292.()(K)  from  farms.  162.- 
000  to  farms:  East  South  Central.  204.000 
from  farm*.  I  36,000  to  farms;  Weet  South 
Central.  331.00)  from  farms.  204,000  to 
farms;  Mountain  .States,  127,000  from 
farms,  78.000  to  farms.  Pacific  States. 
Il4.0f)0  from  farms.  88.000  to  farms. 
Births  on  farms  were  23  to  the  1,000; 
deaths  were  10  to  the  1,000. 

Japanese  Beetle  Parasites 
Established  in  New  Jersey 

When  an  insect  pest  from  a  foreign 
country  is  found  in  the  United  States  one 
of  the  first  things  entomologists  think 
about  is  the  possibility  of  finding  natural 
enemies  with  which  to  control  it.  En- 
couraging reports  have  recently  been  is- 
sued from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Japanese  beetle  laboratory 
relative  to  the  natural  control  of  this  insect. 

During  the  past  year  a  nematode  was 
found  in  New  Jersey  which  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  useful  parasite  of  Japanese  beetle 
larvae,  under  experimental  conditions. 
So  far  this  nematode  has  been  found  in 
only  one  locality,  but  department  workers 
hope  that  future  field  investigation  will 
reveal  wider  distribution.  Elxperiments 
indicate  that  this  nematode  may  eventual- 
ly prove  to  be  a  highly  desirable  parasite 
to  introduce  in  sections  where  there  is 
urgent  need  for  control  of  the  beetle 

A  species  of  Tiphia,  a  wasp-like  insect 
introduce<l  from  Japan  in  1921,  also  gives 
promise  of  becoming  well  established  in 
this  country.  This  insect  is  an  efficient 
parasite  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in  its  native 
home,  and  its  apparent  ability  to  survive 
in  this  country  is  encouraging  to  those  in- 
terested in  control  of  the  beetle.  Starting 
with  one  colony  of  100  females  in  1921, 
department  workers  now  report  that  they 
have  1  35  colonies  of  the  same  size  establish- 
ed throughout  the  infested  region. 


Blood  Tells  In  Dairying 

Cows  are  good  or  poor  producers  ac- 
cording to  their  blood  inheritance.  Do 
not  waste  time  raising  heifer  calves  unless 
from  good,  high  producing  cows  and  from 
a  sire  that  also  is  from  high  producing 
stock. 


Delaware  Holstein- 
Friesian   Asso.    Meets 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Dela- 
ware .State  I  lolstein-friesian  Association 
was  held  at  Winterthur  Farms,  Winter- 
thur.  Delaware,  on  February  21st,  1930. 
AI>out  250  dairymen  attended. 

There  was  an  informal  meeting  held 
<luring  the  morning  during  which  the 
Winterthur  herd  was  inspected  and  a 
judging  contest  held. 

After  luncheon  the  session  was  called  to 
order  by  J.  W.  f^eynolds.  president  of  the 
association,  who  made  the  following 
award  in  the  judging  and  cow  production 
guessing  contest.  This  contest  involved 
the  correct  placing  of  four  I  lolstein  cows 
and  their  estimated  yearly  production  of 
butterfat. 

The  first  prize  a  registered  bull  calf, 
given  by  the  I  lolstein-Friesian  Association, 
went  to  Eldgar  Tracy  Ennis,  Clayton, 
Delaware.  Second  place  was  made  by 
I  larold  T.  Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa.,  and 
third  place  was  taken  by  W.  E  Greegg. 
Cossait,   Pa. 

J.  R.  Danks.  Secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Delaware  I  lolstein-friesian  Association, 
made  a  formal  report,  after  which  routine 
business  was  transacted. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  L.  M. 
Thompson,  vice-president  of  the  !  lolstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America.  Prof. 
Geo.  C.  1  lumphrey.  Department  of  Ani- 
mal I  lusbandry.  Michigan  College  of  Agri- 
culture. I  le  spoke  on  development  of  the 
Dairy  Industry  in  Wisconsin.  Miss  Louise 
Everetts.  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  entertained  with  a  pres- 
entation of  "Interior  Decorating." 


Uncle  Ab  says:  Don't  live  in  the  grave 
yard;  the  world  is  more  interested  in  what 
you  can  do  than  in  what  your  ancestors 
did. 


New  Definition 

of  Oleomargarine 

On  February  6th.  in  the  National 
i  louse  of  Representatives  a  new  definition 
of  Oleomargarine  was  adopted  and  now 
goes  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ap- 
proval. The  bill  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gress I  lungen.  and  is  known  as  II.  R.  6 
The  bill  on  its  passage  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  245  to  74.  The  new  definition  is  as 
follows: 

"All  substances  heretofore  known  as 
oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine  oil, 
butterine.  lardine,  suine,  and  neutral;  all 
mixtures  and  compounds  of  oleomargarine, 
oleo,  oleomargarine  oil,  butterine.  lardine, 
suine,  and  neutral;  all  lard  extracts  and 
tallow  extracts;  and  all  mixtures  and  com- 
pounds of  tallow,  beef  fat,  suet,  lard  oil, 
fish  oil  or  fish  fat.  vegetable  oil,  annotto, 
and  other  coloring  matter,  intestinal  fat. 
and  offal  fat;  —if  (I)  made  in  imitation  or 
semblance  of  butter,  or  (2)  calculated  or 
intended  to  be  sold  as  butter  or  for  butter, 
or  (3)  churned,  emulsified,  or  mixed  in 
cream,  milk,  water,  or  other  liquid,  and 
containing  moisture  in  excess  of  I  per 
centum  or  common  salt.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  puff-pastry  shortening 
not  churned  or  emulsified  in  milk  or  cream, 
and  having  a  melting  point  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  more, 
nor  to  any  of  the  following  containing  con- 
diments and  spices;  salad  dressings,  mayon- 
naise dressings,  or  mayonnaise  products. ' 

As  amended  before  passage,  the  bill  will 
become  operative  six  months  after  en- 
actment.   The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senile. 


The  TB  Test  Will  Tell 

Be  on  the  safe  side,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  have  your 
cattle  tested  for  tuberculosis.  In  most 
cases  the  outward  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal bears  no  relation  to  the  degree  of 
infection.  The  disease  develops  so  slowly 
that  it  may  be  months  or  even  longer  be- 
fore any  symptoms  appear. 


Ringer 

everu  iimel 

TliouHands  of  feeders  have  found  that  Larro  is  the 
one  feed  that  makes  a  "ringer  every  time**  in 
profit  over  feed  cost. 

Dairymen  who  feed  I  Jirro  sometimes  try  cheaper  feeds 
hoping  for  gocnl  results.  They  may  get  good  results 
temporaritv- — hut  when  milk  produrtion  starts  falling 
— when  the  eciws  go  off-feed — eonMtiuation  or  udder 
trouhle  set  in,  they  quickly  come  back  to  Larro. 

They  know  that  I^rro  keeps  their  cows  in  the  pink  of 
heallli  and  eon<lilion — and  that  it  gives  them  the  high* 
est  profit  over  feed  cost. 

T.  J.  Grace  &  Son,  Rutland,  Vermont,  say: 

"Have  used  Larro  seven  yean.  Fully  convinced  it  made 
more  profit  for  us  than  any  other  feed  uie  could  have 
lilted  .  .  .  Have  tried  other  ration*  but  alwayt  come  back 
to  Larro.  Our  herd  has  been  free  from  udder  trouble 
and  off  feed  condition  ...  Ire  attribute  thi*  to  your 
safe  and  uniform  feed. " 

The  exact  balance  of  ingredients  required  to  produce 
the  highest  profit  over  feed  cost  has  been  proved  by 
vears  <)f  tests  at  the  I^rro  Research  Farm  ...  at  the 
l>arro  Mill  that  balance  of  ingredientsisaccuralely  main- 
tained by  an  exeliiHive  I.,arro  process.  ..  Each  hag  of 
]4irro  is  uniform  in  analysis,  texture  and  feeding  vaUie. 

Try  I^rro  and  you  will  know  why  It  gets  a  "rimger 
every  tlme'\  Your  Larro  dealer  keeps  a  fresh  supply 
on  hand. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


arrof 


FEEDS   THAT   DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY— HOGS— DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Floitr  for    -    Bread    -    Bucuits    -    Cakes    -    Pie» 


Suggestions  For  the  Improvement  of  Dairy  Barns 

Continufd    frnm  ptigt  .'5 


ond  layer  of  joists.  This  network  of  tim- 
bers affords  many  places  for  the  lodgment 
of  moisture  and  is  difficult  to  ventilate. 
While  these  timbers  generally  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  the  housing  of 
dairy  cows  without  adequate  ventilation 
will  doubtless  cause  early  deterioration. 
Where  such  floor  construction  shows  need 
of  replacement,  or  where  additional  head- 


room would  be  desirable,  steel  beams  may 
be  substituted  thus  saving  unnecessary 
timbers,  adding  to  the  headroom  and 
often  improving  the  light  distribution. 
When  moisture  of  ammonia  gas,  as  in 
horse  stables,  is  present  all  steel  work 
should  be  coated  with  a  good  bam  equip 
ment  paint  to  prevent  corrosion  and  con 
sequent  unsightliness. 

To  b*  ooBtinaed 
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HOME  AND  HEALTH 


A  Garden  for  the 

Growing  Family 

The  vegetable  seed  catalogue  makes 
popular  reading  matter  Some  provident 
souls  mav  already  have  tiieir  spring  order 
prepared. 

In  connection  with  planning  the  seed 
list  we  are  reminded  of  the  phrase  which 
the  Dairy  Council  popularized  soon  after 
the  war,  "Filled  or  F"ed."  While  mentally 
alloting  space  to  various  vegetables,  lie 
sure  that  you  include  those  which  are  not 
only  filling  but  wliich  will  feeil  the  body 
needs  of  the  family. 

There's  parsley  for  example.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  green  foods  studied 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  it  was 
found  that  parsley  has  the  largest  per- 
centage of  iron,  one  of  the  minerals  re- 
quired in  building  up  our  blood  stream. 
Why  should  we  not  teach  ourselves  and 
the  family  to  regard  parsley  not  merely 
as  an  attractive  garnish,  but  as  an  edible 
accompaniment  to  the  dish  with  which  it 
is  served? 


As  for  lettuce,  most  gardens  have  at 
least  one  row  planted  in  lettuce.  But  as 
lettuce  is  a  rapid  grower  and  equally 
rapidly  passes  its  prime,  it  is  wise  to  order 
several  different  varieties  of  seed  and  plant 
in  succession  that  you  may  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing it  for  continuous  use. 

Modern  children  take  for  granted  the 
carrots  and  spinach  in  their  menu.  A 
family  with  several  children  needs  to  make 
special  provision  for  these  two  items.  I-.ven 
the  skin  of  the  carrot  is  valuable  and  scrap- 
ing it  has  gone  completely  out  of  fashion 


Washing  Woolens 

Successfully 

Woolen  sweaters  and  scarfs,  knitted 
play  suits  for  little  children,  and  other 
knitted  woolens  that  stretch  easily  when 
they  are  wet,  may  be  washed  without  los- 
ing their  shape.  The  secret  of  having 
them  come  out  fluffy,  clean,  and  the 
same  size  and  form  as  before  they  were 
washed  lies  in  gentle  handling,  the  use 
of  luke  warm  water,  and  careful  drying. 
Before  the  garment  is  wet,  measure  and 
write  down  the  length  and  width  of  both 
the  body  and  the  sleeves  or  legs  Brush 
the  garment  to  remove  surface  dust; 
empty  the  pockets  and  brush  their  linings. 
Use  tepid  -water  and  a  mild  solution  of 
.soap  in  water  added  to  this  to  make  suds. 
Squeeze  the  soapy  water  through  the  gar- 
ment but  do  not  rub  it.  Spots  that  do  not 
come  out  readily  may  be  rubl)ed  pcntly 
with  a  little  of  the  soap  solution.  Rinse 
the  garment  in  several  waters  of  the  same 
moderate  temperature,  still  squeezing 
rather  than  rubbing  or  twisting.  Squeeze 
out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible,  but 
never  wring.  Never  hang  knitted  woolens 
on  a  clothes  line.  Lay  the  garment  on 
several  layers  of  bath  towels  or  a  folded 
sheet,  arrange  it  according  to  its  original 
measurements,  and  let  it  dry  where  there 
is  a  g«x>d  circulation  of  air.  Such  treatment 
will  give  fresh,  clean  garments,  as  soft  and 
shapely  as  when  new. 


Tips  for  the  New 

Asparagus  Grower 

The  old  recipe  for  rabbit  stsw  begin  . 
"I-'irst  catch  your  rabbit  "  (Jcttin,?  your 
asDaraKus  roots  is  an  important  stc() 
First  select  a  reliable  seedsman.  Get  the 
Mary  Washington  variety  or  Martha 
Washington  for  second  choice.  Get  one- 
year  roots  but  large  roots  if  you  can.  Fer 
tilize  the  ground  well  before  plantin;; 
Plenty  of  well  rotted  stable  manure  if  you 
have  it,  plus  i.  little  sodium  nitrate  to  start 
things  off  with  a  bang.  If  there  is  no  stable 
manure,  use  a  good  garden  fertilizer  m 
which  the  three  figures  showing  aniount.- 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  iKjt.r.h 
are  nearly  equal. 

Work  it  into  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  a 
pound  to  every  six  to  eight  feet  of  row 

Dig  a  trench  seven  inches  deep.  Spread 
the  spider-legged  roots  out  well  and  cover 
at  first  only  one  inch  Then  all  summer 
work  soil  in  gradually  until  by  fall  the 
ground  is  level.  Plant  eighteen  inches 
apart,  rows  four  feet  apart,  but  crowd 
them  closer  if  land  is  scarce. 

Cut  no  asparagus  the  first  or  secon  1 
years  and  sparingly,  about  three  weeks, 
the  third  year  if  it  has  grown  well  the  first 
two  years. 


Early  to  Bed  for  Children 

A  tev.ular  bedtime  every  night  and  a 
quiet  hour  before,  are  habits  that  should  be 
started  early  to  prevent  difficulties  in 
children's  rest  and  sleep. 

1  lalf  an  hour  of  ciuiet  play  before  a 
simple  evening  meal,  a  pleasant  and  social 
supper  which  never  is  allowed  to  become 
noisy  or  hilarious,  followed  by  a  story 
hour  or  simple,  quiet  play  is  the  schedule 
recommemJefl.  The  play  or  stories  may 
lead  naturally  to  bedtime  if  the  dolls  are 
put  to  bed,  toy  animals  in  barns,  and  ail 
the  child's  surroundings  prepared  for  the 
night. 

The  proper  bedtime  depends  uixjn  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  child.  I  laving 
decided  on  the  hour  parents  should  hold 
to  it  If  children  know  they  can  put  off 
bedtime  by  delaying  or  teasing  to  stay  up 
longer  they  will  do  it.  When  parents  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  children  will 
retire  at  the  appointed  hour  without  any 
fuss,  the  children  will  usually  respond  in 
the  right  way. 

Ijccitcment,  either  in  play  or  stories, 
noisy  play,  and  arguments  about  going  to 
bed  make  it  hard  for  children  to  settle 
down  for  the  night.  If  the  day's  activities 
stop  gradually,  they  will  get  into  the  moofi 
for  sleep  and  bedtime  will  be  the  natural 
and  peaceful  close  of  the  day. 


Plenty  of  vegetables  in  the  diet  are  bet- 
ter for  the  family  than  tonics,  for  flagging 
appetites.     Try  serving  one  vegetable  din- 
ner a  week  and  at  least  one  green  vegeta 
ble  a  day. 

Careless  preparation  of  vegetables, 
especially  over-cooking,  is  often  responsi- 
ble for  the  unappetizing  results  that  find 
their  way  to  many  tables. 

A  child  should  have  at  least  two  hours 
of  outdoor  sunshine  daily,  or  its  equival- 
ent in  cod-liver  oil. 

Our  Two  Gardens 

We  have  two  gardens.     One  is  sweet 
With  flowers,  and  one  grows  things  to  eal. 
My  father  calls  them,  just  for  fun. 
The  Mary  and  the  Martha  one. 

Richard  Kikk. 


Suits  for  the  Small  Boy 

This  is  a  g  od  time  of  year  to  take  ad 
V  ntage  of  the  children's  being  away  at 
.  cSoal  during  t!ic  day  to  get  in  a  little 
advance  spring  .sewing  Winter  clothes 
begin  to  sliow  signs  ot  wear  and  tear, 
particularly  where  there  are  lx>ys  in  the 
family. 

The  Ixjy  of  two  or  three  has  reached  the 
age  when  he  likes  to  learn  new  activities 
and  to  be  independent.  A  mother  should 
k-*ep  this  in  mind  when  making  lii.s  suits, 
says  Clarice  L.  Scott  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  I  lome  Economics. 

Simple  front  openings  with  buttons  and 
button  holes  that  arc  easily  manipulated, 
uniform  in  size,  and  always  in  the  same 
convenient  place,  make  it  po.ssible  for  the 
boy  to  dress  himself  at  an  early  age  Pull- 
over sweaters  and  blouses,  complicated 
belts,  and  the  all-too-common  type  of 
suit  with  more  than  a  dozen  buttons  are  a 
distinct  discouragement  to  self-help. 

An  attractively  designed  suit  can  be 
ruined  by  poorly  cho.sen  colors.  Blue, 
green,  tan  and  brown  are  examples  of 
boyish  colors  which  are  always  safe  selec- 
tions of  the  particular  color  is  becoming. 

The  most  common  and  practical  ma- 
terials for  trousers  are  pnplin,  broadcloth. 


pique,  drill,  galatea.  chambray  and  dif- 
ferent brands  of  fabrics  made  especially 
for  children's  wear. 

Other  good  pointers  in  making  suits  for 
the  youngster  are  to  be  found  in  "Suits 
for  the  Small  Fioy  Leaflet  No  52  "  which 
may  be  secured  free  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Rules  for  Rhubarb 
Growing 

The  old  lady,  famous  for  her  rhubarb 
pies,  said  she  put  in  all  the  sugar  her  con- 
science would  permit,  then  shut  her  eyes 
and  put  in  some  more. 

Plant  rhubarb  from  root  cuttings.  The 
seedsmen  .sell  them,  but  perhaps  some 
neighbor  will  give  you  a  few.  Linnaeus 
and  Victoria  are  recommended  varieties 
Linnaeus  is  the  red  variety  sometimes 
called  Strawberry  rhubarb.  |-'ertilize  the 
ground  first  with  plenty  of  manure  or  a 
good  garden  fertilizer  worketl  into  the  soil 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound  for  every  four  plants. 

The  roots  should  be  covered  four  inches 
deep,  two  or  three  feet  apart  in  the  row 
and  the  next,  four  feet  off,  if  you  have 
more  than  one  row.  F'crtilize  every  year 
at  the  time  of  planting  Keep  weeds  and 
grass  out.  Break  off  flowers  stalks  if  they 
start.  It  is  best  not  to  pull  stalks  the 
first  two  years 


Planting  the 

Permanent  Garden 

A  corner  of  the  plot  of  ground  reserve* J 
for  vegetable  growing  might  well  be  made 
into  a  permanent  garden,  by  the  planting 
of  a  l)ed  of  asparagus  and  several  hills  of 
rhubarb  in  addition  to  small  fruits 

1  he.se  permanent  crops  should  be  .so 
located  that  they  will  not  interfere  with 
garden  plowing  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
annual  vegetables.  In  small  gardens  the 
asparagus  bed  may  occupy  an  offset  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  and  the  rhubarb 
hills  along  the  side  fence,  suggest  United 
.States  extension  horticulturists. 

Sometimes  the  rhubarb  or  asparagus  is 
arranged  in  a  sort  of  row  or  narrow  lied 
across  the  front  of  the  garden,  separating 
the  garden  proper  from  the  lawn  at  the 
rear  of  the  house. 

Rhubarb  thrives  only  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  ground  freezes  to  a 
depth  of  four  inches  or  more  during  tin- 
winter. 

Plenty  of  asparagus  for  a  family  of  six 
|>ersons  can  lie  grown  on  a  plot  of  ground 
no  larger  than  twelve  or  sixteen  feet 
.sc|uare.  provided  the  .soil  is  well  enrichc<l 
and  the  plants  are  given  good  attention. 


I  o  protect  the  top  of  blankets  and  <|uilts 
front  being  soiled,  bind  the  edge  with  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth  or  other  inexpensive 
material  about  sixteen  inches  wide  which 
matches  the  blanket  in  color.  When  this 
is  soiled  it  is  easily  removed  and  laundered. 


If  food  looks  delicious  and  tempting 
when  it  comes  on  the  table  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  nag  or  beg  children  to  eat  it 

Help  Yourself 

Again  to  Butter 

1  he  result  of  the  vast  amount  of  sixty 
million  pounds  of  butter  now  in  cold  stor- 
age comes  home  to  our  own  door  when  it 
affects  milk  prices. 

.Someone  has  estimated  that  if  each  per- 
.son  in  the  United  States  would  consume 
one  more  pat  of  butter  each  day  for  one 
month,  this  entire  surplus  would  disap- 
|>ear.  In  the  face  of  this  situation  it  is 
being  said  that  one  farm  out  of  five  is 
actually  buying  butter  substitutes  instead 
of  patronizing  their  own  product  which 
contains  such  real  fotxf  value. 

It  behooves  everyone  to  put  a  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  to  help  move  that  storage 
butter.  Probably  you're  already  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  selling  price  of  butter 
to  use  it  more  freely  in  lioth  your  table 
servings  and  in  cooking.  The  following 
recipes  suggest  several  unusual  butter 
dressings. 

Ruthven  Salad  Cream 
'  2  tsp.  salt  2  egg  yolks 

'  2  tsp.  mustard  3  tbsp.  melted  but- 

ter 


i/. 


'4  c.  m 


ilk 


'^  tbsp.  sugar 
I  tbsp.  flour  %  c.  vinegar 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  and  when  thoro- 
ughly    blended    add    egg    yolks,    slightly 
Ijeaten,  melted  butter,  milk  and  vinegar 
(  ook  in  double  boiler,  stirring  constantly 
until  mixture  thickens      .Strain  and  cool. 
Maitre  D'Hotel  Butter 
'/4  c.   butter 
l/g  tsp.  pepper 
Vz  tsp.  salt 

\/l  tbsp.  finely  chopped  parsley 
%  tbsp.  lemon  juice 
Put  butter  in  a  bowl,  work  until  creamy. 
Add  salt,  pepper  and  parsley,  then  lemon 
juice  very  slowly.     Delicious  with  steak  or 
roast. 
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Is  Your  Child  Growing? 

Dr.   Hannah   McK,   Lyons 

(<'onlinur«i  from  l.isl  M.tntli) 

Watching  the  development  of  our  yoiin'^ 
]H-i)\)\r-  is  no  new  t!iin;;  .So  Ion?  ag€>  as 
New  lest  incnt  times.  .St.  Luke,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  l>ov  Jesu.s.  .s:.ifl.  "I  le  grew  in 
wisdom  an. I  sl;it'.;ri:."  In  any  well  built 
child's  body,  cert.iin  .'.ian  i  ar^-  to  be  noted: 

1.  Hair  plentiful  with  a  lustre  due 
to  sulTicient  n  itur^'l  <t\] 

2.  Eyes  brii'ht  an  I  il«Mr,  moving 
normally,  no  scpiintin  ',  n:ir  d;«rk  fatigue 
rm^s  under  the  fj'cs;  tiiL'i<>ijs  iiienibr.ine 
pink   anil   free   from   tn'l.nnmati.in. 

3.  Nasal    brc:itF.itig      the    ability    to 
'       .'athe    flce|>ly    .  nd    t-n- ily     tlirouv;!)     llie 

nnse  with  mouth  clf».cd      (1-spei  lally  when 
c.iserci.-iing   or  sleeping') 

4.  Teeth  wtll  torn.eJ  and  enameled; 
set    far  enough   a;<,irl    to  l>e  'piite  even 

5.  Color      of      skin      and      mucous 
membrane      !.!«n<T.illy     a     ri.ddy     pink 
{  ertain  ii.il  mn.dities  have  |)aler  skin,  even 
when  the  bli   k1  is  normally  rich  in  iron. 

6.  Quality  of  the  skin  slightly 
moist,  ih-.ir.  soft   and  Mn(x)tli. 

7.  Muscles  firm  and  strong.  It  is 
ifnport.irit  lliiit  there  be  general  muscul.ir 
(levelopiiu  nt.  r.itlier  tlutn  onl\'  one  L'roiip 
of  nniscles  hii;lily  develope<l 

8.  Substaneoiis  tissue  fat  ben'-itli 
the  skin  plentiful,  an  1  so  firm  that  the 
skin  cann'it  be  raiser!  in  dee|)  thin  folds 
between  the  finger;i. 

9.  Shoulders  m  ly  l>c  sloping  or 
sc|uarely  l>i:ilt  but  siiould  not  l>e  rounded 
forward. 

10.  Chest  broad  and  deep  with  g(HKl 
expansion  Irom  two  to  three  Indies  is 
normal  atcordini;  to  age  of  child. 

11.  Arms  and  legs  the  long  bones 
are  straight  I  fie  lei:  bones  are  n«-it!ier 
lx>we<l  outward,  nor  inward  so  that  the 
knees  knock   together. 

12.  Ankles  inner  and  outer  sides 
e<|ually  (jronuncnt ;  the  inner  not  pro- 
jecting abnormally'.  a;>  when  the  arches 
of  the  feet  are  weak, 

13.  Feet  arches  strong  <md  liml)er 
Some  are  normally  higher  than  others. 
Inner  borders  straight  from  heel  to  tip 
of  great   trn;. 

14.  Weight  suitable  to  age  and 
height  (Weight  alone  must  not  lie  relied 
on.  All  these  otiier  factors  are  of  equal 
importance  with  weight).  The  im|X)rtant 
thing  is  to  know  th.it  the  chiiri  is  gaining 
regularly  at   a  satisfactory  rate. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  "Outward  Signs  of  a 
Weill  unetioning  I?ody;"  fur  here  we 
see  that  the  rel!ec;lion  of  good  physical 
health  in  the  child's  character  is  that 
which  makes  the  effort  to  improve  his 
health  .so  worth  while. 

1.  Alert,  happy  expression  the  close 
relationship   l>etwecn    Ixxlily    and    mental 

allh  cannot  lie  too  strongly  emphasized. 

2.  To  function  well,  the  tongue  must 
be  moist,  red  anrl  clean. 

3.  The   breath     will    ije  swe«-t. 

4.  1  he  posture  go<xl.  I.vitlcnce  of 
good  standing  posture  is  the  l)o<|y  ecpially 
balanced  upon  the  ball  an<l  heel  of  the  foot. 
The  feet  parallel,  great  toe.i  pointing 
forward.  Shoulder  blades  held  Hut  across 
the  back.  I  lead  held  erect,  chin  in  and 
shoulders  level. 

V  Prompt,  efficient  inu.cular  coor- 
dination As  your  baseball  or  football 
team  learn  to  work  as  one  per.son  for 
team  work,  so  the  'idO  mu.st  les  of  the 
optimal  child  will  work  together  as  a 
well  trained  team  (  I  here  arc  two  times 
in  life  when  wc  do  not  expect  this  thorough 
co-ordination;  during  the  first  2  or  3  years 
of  life,  and  again  at  the  age  of  II  to  14 
years,  when  muscular  strength  floes 
not  always  keep  up  witli  the  growth  of 
limbs.) 

6.     Bodily    rcpo.sc,    frectlom    from    con- 


I  Ry    TH/S 
INTERESTING 

ON 

YOURSELF 


H, 


.ERF'S  A  CHANCE  to  compare 
yourself  with  your  neighbors! 
Sharpen  up  the  pencil  and  fill  in 
your  dairy  record  to  the  right.  The 
answer  is  what  yotir  cows  arc  do- 
ing for  you  in  the  way  of  money 
per  day  over  feed  cost. 

Compare  it  with  the  records  already 
gathered  on  323,801  other  cows  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
average  profit  per  day  from  those 
cows  fed  hand-mixed  rations  is 
37  cents.  On  cows  fed  commercial 
feeds  ...  39  cents.  On  those  fed 
Purina  Cow  Chow  ...  45  cents! 

Compare  yourself  with  these  other 
dairymen!  It  takes  only  a  minute 
to  fill  out  the  record  and  then  you'll 
know!  And  besides  being  an  in- 
teresting test,  it  may  show  you  a 
way  to  make  more  money  I 

c;i-T  A  CincKi  unoARn  Pkncil  FrkkI 

As  .soon  <i.s  you'll"  filled  nut  your 
rcioril  and  discovered  where  you 
stand,  tear  out  this  sheet  and  mail 
it  to  Purina  Mills,  854  Gratiot 
Street,  .Sc.  Louis,  .Mo.,  and  in  a 
few  ilays  you'll  find  a  ehecker* 
hoard  Iwneil  in  your  muilhox ... 
a  Ki/t  from  the  Purina  Mills. 
Purina  is  interested,  too,  in  how 
well  your  cows  arc  doing! 


stant,    unnecessary   activity.      I  low   often 

we  .see  tlie  chilrl  of  vvlu>m  it  is  said.  "  They 

never  keep  still,  "  and  invariibly  there  you 

finfl  the  underweight  child. 

7.      I'.nrlur.ince     having    the    ability    to 

indulge    in    all    or<linary    exerci.se   without 

undue    fatigue;    no   dropping    out    <if    the 

game  "just  too  tired  to  finish.' 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  every  parent 

will  think  seriou.sly  of  their  part  in  training; 

the  chilfl   in  positive  health  until  wc  can 

say  with  Kipling: 

"There  is  one  le.sson  at  all  times  and  places. 

One  changeless  truth  on  all  things  chang- 
ing writ; 

lor  boys  and  girls,  men,  women,  nations, 
races    - 

Be  fit     be  fit    antl  once  again,   l>e  fit" 


One  means  of  preventing  colds  is  to 
build  up  a  resistance  against  them  by  a 
diet  which  includes  foods  rich  in  vitamin 
A,  such  as  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
leafy  vegetables,  eggs,  and  cod  liver  oil. 


Drainboards  on  both  sides  of  the  sink 
make  dishwashing  easier  and  save  the 
breakage  likely  to  follow  when  there  is 
nowhere  but  the  sink  to  put  the  soiled 
dishes. 


Blend  the  sandwich  filling  with  the 
creamed  butter  to  save  time  in  making 
sandwiches. 


Philadelphia   Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

Gcn'l  Office.  Flint  Building,  Philadelphia 
A  ci>-o()eralive  movement  establiflhefi  (or 
the  disemminatiun  of  information  and 
pulilirity  pertaininif  to  the  priKluctir>n  and 
diHtribution  of  dairy  products  and  their 
food  value  in  nutrition. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy  Council 

I3r.  Clyde  I..  Kiiig.  Presulent 

H.  D.  Allehach.  Vice  President 

C  I.  C'ohec.  Secretary 

K.  R.  F.aly  Assistant  .Secretary 

R.  J.  Harbison.  Jr..  Treasurer 

George  J.  Itauplfuhrct.  Assistant  Treasurer 

Departmental  Branches 

C.     I.     Cohee.     Director    Quality     Control 

Department 
Dr.     fi.    G.     Lechner,    Assistant     Director 

Quality  Control  Department 
Lydia  M.  Broecker.  Nutrition  Department 
Del  Rose  Macan,  Dramatic  Department 
August  A.  Miller,  Publicity  Department 
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'2000  CHICKS 

AND  FEED  COST 


Open  Sheds  For 

Dairy  Cows  Practical 

In  Mild  Climate 

The  open  shed  or  covered  barnyard  is 
a  practical  method  of  housing  dairy  cows 
in   moderate  climates,   say   dairy   officials 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri 
culture. 

It  provides  the  best  known  method  of 
preserving  ail  the  fertilizing  consiiiuciii» 
of  the  manure  When  there  is  plenty  of 
bedding,  cows  in  open  sheds  keep  cleaner 
than  those  confined  in  stanchions,  even 
when  manure  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
for  several  months  at  a  time.  At  the 
experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  at  Beltsville.  Md  .  68  per  cent 
more  bedding  is  used  in  the  open  shed 
than  when  the  cows  are  stanchioned. 

The  open  shed  method  permits  freedom 
of  action  of  the  cow  and  gets  her  off 
the  hard  floors  of  the  cow  barn.  Also 
where  a  small  milking  barn  is  used,  the 
open  shed  is  a  cheaper  method  of  housing 
than  the  customary  dairy  barn. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  is  now 
building  sheds  at  some  of  its  field  sta- 
tions and  dividing  them  into  pens,  so  the 
herd  may  be  divided  into  small  groups. 
Mangers  with  rigid  stanchions  are  built 
at  the  feeJ  alley,  so  the  cows  may  be 
fastened  an  J  fed  individually.  This  is 
desirable  because  timid  cows  are  o'ten 
fought  away  from  fead  ricks  w!ien  the 
cows  are  not  fastened  at  time  of  fee  ling 
Cows  housed  in  opjn  sheds  should  be  de- 
horned. 

Farmers  Becoming 

More  Efficient 

One  of  the  intere<tmg  developments  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  today 
is  that  fewer  farmers,  with  less  labor,  on 
fewer  acres,  continue  to  increase  produc- 
tion. 


Paid  For  At 
7  Months  of  Age 


BY  USING  ONE  MASH  that  contained  everything  needed  to 
start  his  chicks  and  grow  them,  Mr.  William  Deemer  of 
Danboro,  Pa.  was  ready  to  malte  clear  profit  on  his  1929  birds 
when  they  were  7  months  old.  That  mash  was  Amco  Starting 
and  Growing  Mash,  which  combines  all  the  proteins,  minerals, 
and  growth  promoting  vitamins  needed  by  young  chicks  from 
first  feeding  until  they  are  ready  to  lay. 

The  Amco  plan  for  feeding  chicks  is  simple,  economical, 
and  effective.  Feed  Amco  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  as  an  all 
mash  ration  for  the  first  six  to  eight  weeks.  Then  feed  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  scratch  grains,  until  at  12  weeks  the  birds 
are  eating  equal  parts  of  scratch  and  mash.  If  both  feeds  are 
hopper  fed,  the  birds  will  mike  this  adjustment  themselves. 
Get  results  like  Mr.  Deemer 's! 

In  April,  Mr.  Deemer  started  2,000  baby  chicks.  The  total 
feed  cost  to  December  Ist  was  $958.01,  and  this  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  the  chicks,  was  practically  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  cock- 
erels, eggs,  and  a  few  of  the  pullets.  The  826  pullets  left  were 
then  doing  40  per  cent  production.  All  the  birds  were  raised, 
on  Amco  Starting  and  Growing  Mash,  with  a  mortality  of 

only  47  chicks. 

Last  year  on  IJOO  birds,  counting  pullets  and  old  hens,  Mr. 
Deemer  made  $3.00  per  bird  over  feed  cost,  an  income  of 
$10.24  per  day  over  feed  cost. 

See  your  nearest  Amco  Agent. 


In  the  past  four  years,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  agricultural 
production  has  averaged  about  16  per  cent 
more  than  in  1919-1922.  due  chiefly  to 
better  farming.  The  farmer  knows  more 
about  his  soils  and  the  plants  and  animals 
with  which  he  deals.  1  le  is  in  better  posi- 
tion to  combat  pests  and  to  apply  his 
lahor  more  efficiently  so  as  to  secure  larger 
returns  in  volume  of  production  per  unit 
of  labor  or  capital  employed.  I  le  is  using 
more  fertilizer:  expenditures  for  fertilizer 
in  1924  were  more  than  double  those  for 
1909. 

The  farmer  is  feeding  his  livestock  bet- 
ter, as  indicated  by  an  increase  in  feed 
purchases.  He  bought,  on  the  average, 
nearly  70  per  cent  more  feed  in  1924  than 
in  1909.  He  is  learning  not  only  better 
to  feed  his  land  and  his  livestock,  but  also 
to  select  and  plant  better  seed,  and  to 
breed  and  feed  better  animals. 


Farm  Wages  Are  Lower 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  was  approxi- 
mately I  5  per  cent  greater  than  thedemand 
on  January  1.  with  a  consequent  lowering 
of  the  farm  wage  rate  in  all  part  of  the 
country. accordingtothejanuary  report  on 
farm  labor  and  wages  issued  recently  by 
the    Bureau    of    Agricultural    Economics. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
F-arm   wages  increased  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  last  year,  but  from  October 
1929  to  January  I.  this  year,  the  curtail 
ment   in   industrial   activity   resulted   in  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  supply  of  farm  labor 
and  a  greater  than  average  sea«>nil   de- 
cline   in    farm    wa?es.    according    to    ths 
bureau. 

The  index  of  the  general  level  of  farnAfc 
wages  was  159  on  January  1.  this  year  a, 
compared  with  162  on  January  I,  a  year 
ago.  the  1910-14  pre-war  period  bein ; 
used  as  a  base  of  100.  Wages  per  mont  i 
with  board,  for  the  United  States,  are 
placed  at  $?2  29  on  January  1.  compare  1 
with  $3?. 04  last  January;  wages  per  montS 
without  board.  $46.80  as  compared  with 
$47  24  a  year  ago;  wages  per  diy  with 
board,  $1.73  compared  with  $1  78:  and 
wages  per  day  without  board.  $2.27  com- 
pared with  $2.34. 

M.int  ily  wajici  were  highest  in  the  lar 
We  tern  StitM  and  lowest  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Stitej;  day  wages  were  hig'iest 
in  t  le  Nart'i  Atlantic  States  and  lo.vc>l 
in    tiic  Southern  States. 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 
Big  Business 

it  sometimei  seems  remarkable  that 
the  br--'^in?  an  1  sale  of  baby  chicks  has 
grown  to  such  remarkable  proportions. 
For  the  operation  of  one  hatchery, 
locat.-d  ne,..r  Da/er,  Delaware.  22  tani  of 
e^gs  are  require  \  every  twenty-one  dajs 
to  keep  the  hit:'iing  plant  runnin  ?  at  full 
capacity.  Every  twenty-one  days  this 
plant  sets  some  334.000  eggs,  with  a  ntt 
result  of  around  220,000  baby  chicks. 

This  year  practically  all  of  the  flocks  at 
this  hatchery  have  be«n  strictly  culled  or 
blood  tested  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture Flocks  and  hatcheries  are  under 
close  supervision  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  to  have  about  40.000  birds 
blood  tested. 

These  few  lines  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  tremendous  productive  power 
of  the  present  day  commercial  baby  chick 
hatchery  and  the  effort  of  such  breeders 
to  offer  to  the  trade  a  baby  chick  which 
is  not  only  from  tested  flocks  but  one  that 
is  healthy  and  with  ordinary  care  -capable 
of  good  growth  and  productive  capacity. 
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Buy  Seed  Carefully 

Owing  to  the  good  crop  of  red  clover 
seed  produced  in  the  country  last  year, 
prices  are  lower  than  usual.  Farmers  are 
urged,  however,  to  buy  from  reliable 
seedsmen  or  to  have  a  good-sized  sample 
of  the  prospective  purchase  analyzed  for 
impurities  and  tested  for  germination  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
fore buying. 


n 

•I 


AMCO   FEED   SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MtLLS,  INC. 


Repair  Garden  Tools 

Much  time  will  be  saved  and  inconven- 
ience avoided  if  the  garden  tools  are  in- 
spected and  put  in  condition  during  the 
spring.  Some  will  need  to  be  cleaned 
of  rust  and  sharpened  or  repaired.  Missing 
tools  and  parts  should  be  replaced  now. 


Provide  An  Ice  Supply 

The  farm  ice  house  is  a  valuable  asset 
during  the  warm  summer  months.     Plan 
now  to  build  such  a  house  and   fill   it  a 
soon  as  good  ice  is  available. 

A  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  ice  for  each 
cow  represents  about  the  average  re- 
quirement for  cooling  next  seasons  milk. 

Produce  the  Best 

In  planning  the  year's  operations  on  the 
farm,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  consider  the 
opportunities  for  marketing  high  quality 
products.  Gaining  a  reputation  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  brings  established  cus- 
tomers who  will  be  loath  to  change  to  an 
uncertain  supply. 


o 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  the  most  effective 
workers  he  knows  never  seem  to  be  in  a 
hurry. 


Home    conditions    have    the    greatest 
effect  in  setting  the  child's  character. 

DOUBLE  DIAGNOSIS 

"How's  your  car  running?" 
"Not  so  good.     I  can't  keep  it  throttled 
down." 

'How's  your  wife?" 

'Oh,  she's  about  the  same." 

— Pathfinder 


Compensation,  Automobile  S  Truck  Insurance 

c IV /I 1 m..: IT-V I 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%.     If  interested,  write  tor  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address      . ..    -. 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Pen  n 
sylvania  only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY.     IF   INTERESTED,  FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHED 

BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


aty 


County 


19. 


Name Address 

Insurance  Begins 19 Expires 

Business Mfg.  Name  — 

Type  of  Body Year  Model No.  Cylinders 

Serial  No Motor  No. Truck 

Capacity Serial  No. Motor  No 

Pennsylvania  Threshermen  ji  farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  hsuranee  Co. 

311  Mechanics  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


FARQUHAR 
"STAR" 
CORN 
PLANTER 

Puts  the  kernels  of  com  where  you  want  the  stalks 
to  grow^-on  level  ground  or  steep  hillsides.  Each  row 
has  separate  adjustment  as  to  depth  of  planting. 
Adjustable  as  to  width  between  the  rows. 

Well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil  and  very  accurate 
on  steep  hillsides;  for  all  kinds  of  grain— com,  beans, 
peas,  beets. 

Built  with  and  without  fertilizer  sower.  Double 
Discs,  Runner  or  Shovel  Openers  and  Disc  or  Scraper 
coverers. 

You  can  plant  your  com  exactly  as  you  wish  with  a 
Star  Two  Row  Planter — a  positive  drop  and  at  any 
reasonable  depth  with  light  or  medium  covering. 
Write  today  for  full  description  and  learn  how  to 
produce  the  greatest  com  aoft. 


Tbreiher* 

Hay  Balen 

Enfinea 

Boilera 

Cider   Pressea 

Dairy   Boilera 

SawrmiUa 

Traction   Encinea 

Manure  Spreadera 


FARQUHAR 

Box  761    .    YORK,  PA.  P^„rA";SL 


Grain  Drflb 
Com   Planter* 

Harrowa 

Harrow-RaOara 

Shovel  Plowa 

Cultivatora 

Weedera 


Advertisers  Wish  to  Know  Where  You 
Read  Their  Ads 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISPIRS  IN 

The  Milk  Producers'  Review 
MENTION    IT    IN    YOUR    LETTER 


make  cream  checks  BIGGER  with  less  work 


You  can  pick  your 
cows  carefully,  feed 
them  properly,  and  be 
rewarded  with  great  pail- 
fuls  of  rich  milk— but 
this  does  you  little  good 
if  you  let  precious  butter 
fat  run  out  the  milk 
spout  of  your  cream 
separator. 

Make  sure  of  your  full 
share  by  replacing  your 


old  cream-waster  with 
a  new  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Bail-Bearing  Cream 
Separator.  The  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealer 
near  you  sells  six  sizes — 
for  1  cow  or  100  —  in 
hand,  belted,  and  elec- 
tric drive.  Ask  for  a 
demonstration. 

Send  for  our  illus- 
trated folder  on  cream 
separators. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF      AMERICA 
(Incorporated') 

HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 
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Cool  your  Milk 

this  new  and  better 

TTT^^ .  Cool  It  quickly  to  below  50 

Way*  •     degrees    and    KEEP    IT 

COOL.    Do  this  if  you  want  top  prices     ...     and  if 

you  want  to  supply  milk  that  is  clean,  wholesome  and  low 

Th^etsCO  Milk'cooling  Cabinet  is  designed  exclusively 
for  cooling  and  storing  milk  on  the  dairy  farm  Oper^at  d 
bv  electric  refrigeration  .  .  .  controlled  automati 
oily,  maintaining  an  uniformly  low  temperature  Cans 
of  m  Ik  placed  in  the  ice  cold  water  of  an  ESCO  Cabinet 
are  cooled  quickly  and  kept  at  a  temperature  below  50 

It'Ts'the  easiest  method-clean,  trouble-free  and  inex- 
pensive.    Exactly  what  you  have  been  seeking. 


belov^ 


F 


rce 
Circular 
tells  all 
about  it! 

Send  jor  it 
Now! 


PA1f.„T  APPIIKU  'On. 


ELECTRIC  MILK 

COOLING  CABINET 


Some  territwy  ttill 
open  for  distributor! 
and  dealers 


Built  in  4.  6.  8.  10.  12 
and  14-can  capaci- 
ties. Insulated  w  th 
3"  cork  on  all  sides 
Refrigerating  coils 
encircle    interior. 


Marih,    l^TA) 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

1  111-   (ollowinu   is  a   report  of  the 
work  .lone  by   tlic  Quality  ("ontro 
Department   o(    llx-   Hairy   ^  o""'^" 
fi;r  the  »"<->"»  1>  •>•   January.    19)0: 
No.  Inspect ion.H  made.  .     1.738 
JSe<liment  leNts  .  .      1  ^'j? 

No.   FY-rmanent  PermitH 

18SUC<1  ^>^ 

No.    IVm|>orary  Permits 

Lssued '^l 

No.  Meetings  i  leld  » 

Attendance ^'^ 

Keels  Movies  .Shown  5 

No.  Man  Days 

i-airs  and  Kxhibits  79'  2 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants)  ^^} 

No    Miles  Traveled  I4.')02 

During  the  luonlh  24  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  .sellinK  for  failure 
to   comply   with    the    rei,'ulations 
12  dairies  were  reinstated  before  the 
month  was  up 

To  date  I5J.J6I  farm  inspections 
have  been  made 


r^YOU  WISH  TO  ki:i:p  postko 

Ij    ON   DAIRY   PROGRESS- 

READ  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Review 

7^  YOU  WISH  TO  KEEP  POSTED 
IT  ON  NEW  EQUIPMENT,  FEEDS. 
CATTLE  SALES,  Etc.— 

READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review 


Always  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when 
answering  advertisements 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  our  Milcare  Automatic  Cream 
Stirrer  direct  to  milk  producers. 

Milcare  in- 
creases pro- 
fits, cools 
your  milk 
quickly, 
checks  bac- 
terial growth 
and  prevents 
off-flavors 
and   souring. 

Milcares  are 
sold  with  a 
guarantee  . 
If  dissatis- 
fied, return 
within  30 
daysand  pur- 
chasing price 
will  be  re- 
funded. 

PRICE 
$9.50  F.  O.  B. 

PATENTED  ''"K""  P«"''' 

Further  information  mailed  on  request. 

MILCARE  COMPANY 

Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 


Dairy  Industry  Gives  Up 
Timothy  for  the  More 
Productive  Legumes 

In  tlie  last  few  years  there  has  Ijeen  a 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  legume 
hays  on  the  part  of  the  dairy  industry, 
especially  for  alfalfa  hay.  and  alfalfa  and 
other  legume  hays  arc  displacing  timothy 
hay  for  all  kinds  of  livestock.  In-causc  of 
then  hi«h  value  as  food  for  the  animal  and 
for  the  production  of  animal  products, 
tlieir  value  in  balancing  the  ration,  and 
tiie  economy  i"  "•■'"«  tliem,  says  the 
Hureau  of  Agricultural  I'.conoiuiis.  United 
.Slalps  Department  ol  Agriculture. 

Statistics  of  the  bureau  show  tliat  in 
the  seven  years  ended  in  l'>2=>  the  leadinj: 
timothy  h..y  producing  stales  of  th- 
(  ,reat  Lakes  rsgion  inrludini;  N'ew  York. 
Ohio.  Michig.n.  inlnna.  Il'inoi'*.  Wis- 
c.n'iin.  Minn.Mot.  and  b.wi  increased 
the  acre..«e  of  alf.vlf .  c  it  f.r  h;,y  from 
one  and  a  third  miliion  acr.rs  to  two  and 
three-quarter  million  acres  an!  rcduc.rd 
timothy  acreage  from  seven  million  acres 
to  four  and  a  <iuartcr  nnilicm  acres. 

lixpcrimental     work     in     fecdinsj    dairy 
cows,  says  the  Depart.iiont  of  Agriculture, 
has   repe:>tcdly   sho.vn    <!ie   superiority   of 
legume  hays  over  timotl.y   (or  milk   pro 
djclion       Although    It    IS    considered    in- 
advisable  to  subitil.itc   legume   hays  en- 
tirely for  protein  concentrates  in  rations, 
farmers  are  ht'im  urjwi   by  the  Depart- 
ment I  )  feel  le^unu-  hays  instead  of  less 
proluclivc   hays.      Many    soils,    says   the 
Department,  can  be  made  suitable  for  the 
Kr:>wth  of  alfalfa  or  clover  by  an  invest- 
ment   in    lime    and    phosphates.       Mai\y^ 
irmers.    in    th.-se  St  .tcs,    could    incrcas^ 
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Farm  Study  Indicates 

Productive  Basis 

(Continued  from  paf«   I) 

calf  is  raised  with  every  seven  milking  cows. 
In  general  it  is  found  that  heifer  calves 
are  being  raised  much  more  extensively 
in  districts  located  at  a  distance  from 
Philadelphia.  It  is  quite  evident  also  that 
there  are  a  great  many  heifer  calves  being 
raised  on  nearby  farms,  especially  those 
farms  producing  "A"  and  "AA"  milk. 

Production  and  sale  of  milk  per  cow 
varies  widely  in  different  sections  of  the 
Inter-State  territory,  ranging  from  3.500 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  in  some  districts  to 
as  high  as  7,200  pounds  per  cow  in  other 
districts,  indicating  that  some  dairymen 
({^  »re  producing  over  twice  as  much 
milk  per  cow  as  other  dairymen  shipping 
to  the  same  terminal  market. 

An  encouraging  factor  in  the  summary 
is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  unprofitable 
cows  are  being  removed  from  the  herds. 
It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  dairymen 
in  this  district  are  replacing  with  home 
raised  heifers  their  herds  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  20.000  animals  per  year.  The  in- 
dications are  that  a  large  portion  of  home 
raised  heifers  are  replacing  unprofitable 
cows  in  the  herds  rather  than  being  added 
to  the  herds.  The  fact  that  the  sale  of 
milk  per  cow  increasee  in  1929  over  1928 
varifies  this  observation. 
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tli^ir  farm  incomes  materially  by  growing 
hig!i  Muality  legume  hay  for  market,  says 
the  Department. 

Second  Sight 

Wili>cr.    having    been    to    New    York, 
was   telling   his  cronies  of   the   sights   he 

saw 

"An'  up  at  the  ho.spital  I  seed  one  of 
these  machines  that  tell  if  a  man's  lying." 
••Pooh."  suid  Luke  from  his  corner. 
"FoohV  Did  you  ever  see  one?" 
"See  one?    I  married  one!" 

-   Schnectady  Union-Star. 


Date  Set  for  4-H  Camp 

The  I-ourth  National  4-1  1  Club  Camp 
will  be  held  from  June  18  to  June  24. 
inclusive,  on  the  grounds  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  As  heretofore,  two 
boys  and  two  girls  will  represent  each 
State. 


Bad  Flavor  in 

Your  Milk  and  Cream 

(Continued  from  page   I) 

when  feeds  are  the  most  scarce,  and  at 
stations  that  have  a  low  average  produc- 
tion per  cow;  it  would  appear  that  lack  of 
proper  feed  helps  to  aggravate  this  trouble. 
All  dairymen  should  "dry-up"  all  stripper 
cows,  use  no  feeds  that  might  impart  a 
bitter  flavor,  and  feed  a  liberal  amount  of 
leguminous  roughage  and  a  balanced  grain 
ration. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Hint  Buildinv.  219  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Repreecnting  over   21.000  Dairy   Farmer* 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  She<l 


OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Allel>ach.  Preaident 

Frederick  Shangle.  Vice  Preaident 

I.  R.  /.ullera.  Secretary. 

Aucual  A.  Miller.  Aaaiatant  Secretary. 

Robert  F.  Brinlon.  Treaaurer 

F.  M.  Twining.  Aaaiatant  Treaaurer 

Board  of  Directors 
H.     D.     Allebach.     Trappe.     Montgomery 

Co.,  Pa. 
5.   K.   Andrewa,  Hurlock.   Dorcheater  Co.. 

Md. 
I.  H.  Hennetch,  Sheridan.  R.  D..  Lebanon 

Co..  Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book.  Straaburg.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 
Robert  F•^  Brinton.  Weal  Cheater,  Cheater 

Co..  Pa. 
E.  H.  Donovan.  Smyrna,  R.  D..  Kent  Co.. 

Del. 

E.  Nelaon  Jame*.  Riaini  Sun.  Cecil  Co..  Md. 
J.  W.  Keith,  Centerville,  Queen  Annea  Co., 

Md. 
H.  I.  Lauver.  Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 
S.    Blaine   Lehman.    Chamberaburg,   R.D., 

Franklin  Co..  Pa. 
A.  R.  Marvel,  F.aaton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 
I.    V.    Otto.    Carliale.    R.D..    Cumberland 

Co..  Pa. 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York,  York  County.  Pa. 
C.  F.  Preaton.  Nottingham,  R.D.,  Cheater 

Co.,  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig.  Bowera.  Berka  Co.,  Pa. 
John    Carvel    Sutton.    Kennedyville.    Kent 

Co..  Md. 
Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton,  R.D..  Mercer 

Co.,  N.  J. 
C.  C.  Tallman.  Columbua.  Burlington  Co.. 

N.J. 
R.  I.  Tuaaey.  Hollidayaburg.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
Harry  B.  Stewart.  Alexandria.  Huntingdon 

Co..  Pa. 
S.   U.  Troutman.   Bedford.  R.D..  Bedford 

Co..  Pa. 

F.  M.  Twining.  Newtown.  Bucka  Co.,  Pa. 
F.  P.  Willita.  Ward.  Del.  Co..  Pa. 

A.     B.     Waddington.     Woodatown.    Salem 
Co..  N.  J. 


Bone  meal,  limestone  and  salt  are  the 
only  minerals  necessary  in  the  dairy 
ration.  Complex  mixtures  are  a  waste  of 
money. 


PHOTOGRAPH    OF    RED    CROSS    FILTER    CLOTH 

Use  this  Finest  of  Milk  Filter  Cloths 

Here  is  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  finest  Filter  Cloth  ever  offered  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry— Johnson  &  Johnson's  Red  Cross  (No.  1  Quality)  Filter  Cloth.  This  snow- 
white  fabric,  woven  in  our  mills,  has  a  beautiful  long  nap.  Red  Cross  Filter  Cloth 
is  woven  to  withstand  a  continuous  flow  of  milk  under  high  pressure.  Its  great 
durability  means  real  economy  in  use.  It  is  guaranteed  without  qualification  to  give 
complete  satisfaaion.  Made  in  rolls,  .squares,  disks,  bags  and  tubes,  under  the  same 
high  standards  of  sanitation  as  the  world-famous  Johnson  &  Johnson  surgical 
dressings    and    hospital    supplies.   Samples   will    be    gladly   mailed    upon    request. 

DAIRY    FILTER    PRODUCTS    DIVISION 


NEW    JERSEY 


THE  JOHNSON  &  JO 

RAPID-FLO  FILTER  DISKS 

The  fastest  efficient  filter  disk  on 
the  market.  Developed  in  extensive 
tests  under  actual  farm  conditions 
to  a  point  wliere  it  established  an 
aierai^e  period  of  5  minutes  to  filter 
a  iO-quurt  can  of  milk.  Permits  a 
steady  stream  of  milk  to  pass 
through  the  strainer.  Made  in  all 
sizes,  with  or  without  g.uize  facing. 

FILTER  CLOTH 

Besides  Red  Cross  Filter  Cloth,  we 
manufacture  two  other  grades  of 
Filter  Cloth  in  cotton,  No.  2  and 
No.  3.  Our  No.  4  Filter  Cloth  is 


HNSON   LINE  OF  DAI 

made  of  unbleached  flannel.  All 
grades  made  in  bags,  tubes,  disks 
and  squares. 

FILTER  COTTON 

Filtocott,  absorbent  cotton  for  dairy 
filtering,  is  a  goodgradcforfiltering 
purposes.  Supplied  inrolls  1 2  inches 
wide,  half-pound  and  pound  sizes. 
Lee  FilrerCotton  isourhighquality 
grade  for  filtering  purposes.  In 
rolls,  12  inches  wide,  half-pound 
and  pound  sizes. 

SEDIMENT  TESTER  DISKS 

For  creamery  use  in  testing  milk 
for  sediment.  In  4  sizes,  1-,  lU-, 


RY  FILTER   PRODUCTS 

1 !  2-,  1  ^4-inch  diameters.  In  cartons 
of  100  disks,  10  cartons  to  a  box. 

SEDIMENT  TESTER  DISK  CARDS 

Identification  cards  for  sediment 
disks  to  record  for  milk  producers 
the  amount  of  dirt  in  one  pint  of 
milk  tested.  In  individual  glassine 
envelopes,  100  cards  in  a  carton, 
5  cartons  to  a  box. 

BLEACHED  FLANNEL  SQUARES 

Our  Bleached  Flannel  Squares  will 
withstand  the  pressure  of  a  contin- 
uous flow  of  milk  without  tearing. 
Adaptable  to  all  types  of  strainers 
for  gravity  filtration.  In  all  sizes. 


Samples  of  any  Johnson  &  Johnson  Dairy  Filter  Products  will  be  gladly 
sent  upon  request.  If  you  cannot  obtain  Johnson  &  Johnson  Filter 
Products  from  your  regular  source  of  supply,  urite  to  us  for  a  price  list. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,   Local   or   Club   Meetings.      Lecturers,   Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

C.  L  COHEE;  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 
Will  you  ple»»«  Mnd  my  • 
bo.  o<  O.  H.  Cow  Ton*  lor 
wbick  I  am  enclonni  check? 
It  u  tb«  beat  and  only  thing 
that  I  can  get  {or  my  cowe 
that  aMm*  to  be  worth  the 
money.  — Ci.3.l-. 


Thousand,  regard  Cow  Tone  *»  t^^e  n^o.t 
successful  of  all  preparations  on  the  market 
for  milk  producing  cows  As  »";;•" 
tonic,  merit  alone  has  sold  Cow Jone  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Buy  a  box  oday 
from  your  dealer  or  we  will  mail  postpaid, 
direct  to  you.      _  — 

Cow  Ton,  U  »oldat  ,r.<n.  rfra,.  W 

""  OURf HUSBANDS  CO. 

LYNDON.  VERMONT 

tOW-TONE 


'Wi^V 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
cows  should  be  given  the  most 
careful  attention.  Keep  some 
Cow-Tone  on  hand  and  feed  it 
daily  to  your  herd. 


Especially  in  winter  the  in- 
formation in  our  new  Cow 
Book  will  be  appreciated  by 
dairymen.  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived a  copy,  wnte  for  it  today 
It  i*  free. 


Nam* — 
AJJrtMt. 


PR 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  Booklet   "Paint  Pointer." 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CANT  PLEASE  ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON'T  BUY 

A    C     JONES'    Barred   Rocks  and    S.  C.   W.    Leghorn 

HAI^Y    CHICKS 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY     DOVER.  DELAWARE 


H«)ii-    WITH  M^M.k'WXM^     L  J  T         I  IMF  MARL 

•  „,««  truck— on  any  crop  or  soil  that  needs  lime,  L  Mh,-MAKL 
Legume..  «X;f  ^'.I  "t  foTbigger  profit  at  harvest  time.  It  is  ideal  for  agncul- 
""'"  "'"''^^mUeV/rZ  bA  and  delivered  prices. 


Canadians  Drink  Pint 

of  Milk  Daily 

Canadians  drink  nearly    100  per  cent 
more  milk  than  they  did  in  1921 .    The  per 
capita  consumption  is  about  one  pint  per 
day.  or  470.8  pounds  per  year,  compared 
with  about  one-half  pint  per  head  of  popu- 
lation in  1921.    The  milk  consumption  in 
the  United  States  is  about  458  pounds  per 
^.pi^a  j>»r  y».4»r  or  less  than  a  pint  per  day 
per  person.     Canadians  eat  more  butter 
than  the  people  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world— 29.31    pounds  per  capita  per 
annum— an   increase  from   25.79   pounds 
since  1921.    Their  appetite  for  ice  cream 
has  increased  from  5.26  pints  in  1921  to 
7.04  pints  in  1928  and  the  per  capital  con- 
sumption of  cheese  has   risen   from  2.51 
pounds   in    1921    to   3.54   pounds. 

Officials  of  the   Dairy   Branch   of   the 
Canadian    Government    Department    of 
Agriculture  say   that  the   increasing  per 
capita  consumption  of  dairy  producU  m 
Canada  has  in  part  been  due  not  only  to  m 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
such  products  as  foods,  but  to  their  value 
as  aids  to  health  and  as  preventatives  of 
deficiency    diseases.       Improved    quality 
and  greater  uniformity  of  cheese  and  but- 
ter,  the   increased   quantity  of   package 
cheese   being   offered    to    the   consuming 
public,  the  improved  quality  in  milk  sup- 
plied for  direct  consumption,  more  adver- 
tising on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and 
distributors,  and  increased  tourist  traffic 
in  Canada  have  all  tended  to  increase  per 
capita  consumption. 

Southern  New  Jersey 

Dairymen  Make  Tour 

Some  twenty-five  Cape  May  County, 
New  Jersey  dairymen  made  an  interesting 
visit  to  a  number  of  dairy  farms  in  Salem 
County.  New  Jersey,  early  last  month. 

County  agent.  George  I.  Ball,  met  the 

groups   and   conducted    the   tour   to   the 

various    points    of    inspection.       Among 

others  the  party  visited  the  Quinton  Stock 

Farm,  that  of  Roy  C.  Patrick  and  that  of 

Paul  Kremme.  at  Monroeville;  James  J. 

Pettit  of  Mannington  Township,  showed 

his  high  producing  herd  of  Guernsey  cows, 

while    the    farms    of    Joseph    Featherer. 

John  Shinip  and  Robert  Waddington  were 

also  visited. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  trip 
was  one  of  exceptional  interest  and  highly 
profitable  to  those  who  were  among  the 
party. 

32,450  Cows  Tested 

In  88  Associations 

With  88  cow  testing  associations  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  operation  at  the  end  of 
1929.  this  dairy  improvement  work  showed 
a  gain  of  1 2  organizations  over  the  previous 
year,  it  is  reported  by  C.  R.  Gearhart.  state 
supervisor  of  testing  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Dairymen  testing  their  cows  numbered 
2.308.  an  increase  of  295  over  the  1928  fig- 
ure, and  the  number  of  cows  increased 
from  28,192  to  32.450.  a  gain  of  4,268. 

During  the  year  2.487  unprofitable  cows 
were  detected  by  the  tests  and  weeded  out 
for  not  paying  their  board.  Further  im- 
provement of  herds  was  accomplished  by 
the  elimination  of  40  scrub  bulls  and  the 
purchase  of  267  purebred  sires. 

An  exceptionally  high  number  of  cows 
averaged  more  than  40  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  a  month  during  the  year,  Gearhart's 
report  showing  35,312  monthly  records  of 
40  pounds  or  more.  The  records  also  re- 
veal that  there  were  46.792  monthly 
marks  of  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  milk 

per  cow. 

Figures  are  now  being  compiled  on  the 
number  of  herds  exceeding  300  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow  for  the  year.  At  the 
State  Farm  Products  Show  last  year  725 
awards  were  made  for  such  records. 


Guernseys 

Tried  herd  sires,  young 
show  and  breeding  bulls, 
bull   calves,    imported 
cows,    A.R.   cows,   cows. 
Drea  aiiu  opcii  »«v.i»v.«o  «*• 
the    best    breeding,    ac- 
credited and  blood  tested 
at  reasonable  prices.  Sev- 
eral hundred  head  to  pick 
from.  Send  for  sales  lists. 
Also  the  best  in  regis- 
tered and  high-grade  Hol- 
steins,  Ayreshires.  Brown 
Swiss.    Jerseys.    Milking 
Shorthorns,  all  ages,  both 
sexes  and  accredited. 

Reg.  Devon  Cows, 
bulls,  heifers,  bull  and 
heifer  calves.  Devon  oxen. 
All  breeds  of  registered 
sheep  priced  from  $40.  to 
$50.  per  head.  Two  car- 
loads of  high  -  grade 
Guernsey  nearby  spring- 
ers, accredited  and  blood 
tested. 

Write  your  wants. 

LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

Box  326 

WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 


INVIGORATOR 


Dr.  Daniels'  Cow  Conditioner 

THE  NEW  MINERAL  TONIC 

Less  Weakness  More  Milk 

Better  Cows  end  More  Profit 

Prevent  the  run-down  condition,  of  Winter  bytiv- 
ing  thi.  new  MINERAL  TONIC  .n  the  feeJ 

HEALTH  fof  Your  Csw  U  ths  Secret  of  Prsft 

Send  lor  Free  Senplee 

DR.   DANIELS'"  UDERKREAM 

For  Cow  Bag  and  Teat* 

Dr.  A.  C.  DANIELS,  Inc. 

172  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cow» 
During  Stable  Month* 
-It  Mean$  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

Clipped  end  Groomed  Cowe  ere 
clean  end  comlorteble  end  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  milli  peil-  Clip- 
ping end  Grooming  improve  the 
he.Tth  of  your  Live  Stock. 
Gillette  Portable  Electric 
Clippinf  and  Grooming  Ma- 
chine* Operate  on  the  Light 
Circuit  furnished  by  any 
Electric  Powrr  Co..  or  on  any 
make  of  Farm  Ligbting  Plenty 
_  PRICE  LIST  OrJ  REQUEST 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129  Weat  31at  St.,  Dept.  14.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

45  Veara  Making  Reliable  Clipping  and 
Grooming  Machinee. 


FOR  SALE-"SELECT  DAIRY 
ALFALFA"  Clover,  Timothy  and 
Clover  Mixed.  Delivered  prices 
quoted.  Prompt  shipment.  JOHN 
DEVLIN  HAY  CO..  192  N.  Clark 
Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


June 
Pastures 

in 
January 


Silage  is  a  winter  feed  fully  as  suc- 
culent and  palatable  as  that  in  June 
pastures. 

Eleven  per  cent  More  Rfilk 
—build  a  Concrete  Silo 

Tests  at  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  showed  that  a  ration  in- 
cluding silage  produced  II  per  cent 
more  milk  than  the  same  amount  of 
dry  com  fodder. 

More  milk  during  season  of  peak 
prices  means  more  profit. 


Portland  Cement  Association 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  your  free  booKiet  on  "Concrete  Suve  Silot.* 


Name 

St.  AddreM  (orR-F.  D.). 
City 


.State.. 


Moving  Large  Trees 

Moving  large  trees  was  once  regarded 
as  being  so  difficult  that  it  was  seldom  at- 
tempted, but  by  the  use  of  modern  equip- 
ment and  the  exercise  of  care,  it  can  be 
done  successfully,  says  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  same 
attention  to  details  is  required  as  is  needed 
in  moving  smaller  plants,  but  because  of 
the  greater  weight  to  be  moved  and  the 
longer  time  required,  both  in  preparation 
and  moving,  much  greater  attention  to 
details  is  necessary. 

Among  the  essentials  for  successful 
transplanting  are  a  good  tree,  including  a 
veil -developed  root  system  and  a  healthy 
»op;  moving  at  the  proper  season:  Decidu- 
ous trees  while  dormant,  evergreens 
when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  warm  and 
moist  to  stimulate  the  plant  to  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  roots:  properly  dug 
trees  with  the  roots  well  protected  from 
the  time  the  soil  is  first  removed  until  re- 
planted; an  adequate  hole;  the  tree  pro- 
perly set  and  the  soil  sufficiently  firmed; 
the  top  properly  pruned;  and  the  soil  pro- 
perly watered  until  the  tree  is  re-estab- 
lished. 

With  the  use  of  derricks,  trucks,  and  an 
abundance  of  protection  for  the  bark  and 
roots,  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  moving 
large  trees  have  been  greatly  reduced. 


SILOS 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD 
in  CONCRETE 
TILE 

RcliabU  for  paat  30  jraar*. 

WOOD  TANKS 

BROODER  HOUSES 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

Fraacatalof.  Special prica* now. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  ISth  St.     Phlladalphia,  Pa. 


Extension  Work  Improves 
247,021  Farm  Practices 

Exceeding  every  previous  year,  the 
agricultural  and  home  economics  exten- 
sion workers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  brought  about  the  adoption  of 
247.021  improved  farm  and  home  practices 
during  the  past  year,  J.  M.  Fry,  acting 
director,  reports. 

A  gain  of  more  than  10.000  practices 
was  achieved,  comparison  with  the  figures 
of  1928  shows.  In  that  year  there  were 
236.876  improved  practices  adopted.  In 
1927  the  total  was  222.233.  The  average 
for  the  63  counties  conducting  organized 
extension  work  in  the  state  during  1929 
was  3.800  per  county. 

Leading  all  other  lines  of  work  in  the 
number  of  adopted  practices  was  dairy 
husbandry,  which  reported  42.782.  Home 
economics  came  next  with  39.563  prac- 
tices adopted.  The  third  most  popular 
line  of  work  was  agronomy,  or  farm  crops, 
showing  26.322  improved  farm  practices. 

Practices  adopted  in  other  lines  of  work 
are  as  follows:  Plant  pathology.  23.212; 
entomology.  20.947;  poultry  husbandry, 
16.919;  animal  husbandry,  14,464;  agri- 
cultural economics,  9.462;  fruit  growing. 
7.108;  farm  forestry.  6.892;  vegetable  gar- 
dening. 3.726;  landscape  architecture,  5,- 
398;  rural  sociology,  4,392;  farm  manage- 
ment, 4.21 1,  and  general  work,  10,093. 


To  Find  Cow's  Efficiency 

Twelve  cows*-  are  being  used  by  the 
Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition  at  State 
College  in  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  the  cow  in  changing  feed  into 
milk. 


If 


YOU  OWN  ONE  COW  OR 
A  HUNDRED 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  new, 
illustrated  36-page  book,  "Successful  Dairying". 
The  information  in  any  one  chapter  may  start 

you  on  cne  roaa  to  uairy  prosper  ily. 

Yet  "Successful  Dairying"  is  FREE. 

Write  for  Your  Copy 
Today 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-K  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  HOLSTEINS 

(PURE  BREDS)  By  (GRADES) 

Bradford  County  Co-Operative  Holstein-Friesian  Association  | 

Through  this  county  Association,  there  is  now  available  desirable 
fresh  cows  and  springers,  pure  breds  and  grades,  also  young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Transportation  in  county  and  assistance  in  purchase 
and  shipment  furnished  if  desired.     For  complete  details  apply  to 

J.  G.  KERRICK,  Sales  Manager  TOWANDA,  PA. 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

For  mIc  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  teeted  Holttcin*. 
Guernsey*  and  Jereeys.  Real  Milk  Producer*. 
Carload  lota  a  apecialty.     Priced  to  eeil. 

Sea  or  Write  i 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


QuietncM  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia'*  Newest   Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 
Roonu  all  outaide  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms....   $3.00     $3.50      $4.00 

Doublerooms ...      4.50       5  00       6.00 

LUNCHEON    60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1.50 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 


You  fan  paporthe  avpr- 
atrii  room  witn    hii/h- 

fTMdo,  art  wtic  wall  paper 
or  »a  liltli"  ml  'JO  cents— 
by  buyiiitf  <lirect  at  low- 
put  whoK'Bale  pricfS- 
K<-n<i  for  bin  free  cala- 
lo(r    Not  theatoalntnall  ^^___ 

mail  onlcr  catalOB but  alarifO 
book  ■howinii  (cores  of  artiitle  detlvn*  for  ceil- 
ings and  borders  as  wvll  as  walla,  write  to<lar. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  A  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pay  Cash  and 
Pay  Less 

The  early  order  earns  the  largest 
cash  discount.  Save  most  by  or- 
dering your  Unadilla  Silo  Now! 

Don't  wait!  Remember  the  Una- 
dilla is  the  most  popular  silo  in 
the  east  —  the   most 
durable,  efficient  and 
safest. 

IVrile  today  for  free 
catalog  and  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box   I)     UnadilU,  N.Y. 

SILQS 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kindj  oj  cattle 

Holsteins — Guernseys — Jerseys 

/t  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


^OOT* 


WE  BUILD 

Lime  &  Fertilizer  Spreaders 

Mash  Feeders,  Radio  Stands 

Two-Whe«l  Wheelbarrows  for  Bojr* 

Sand  for  Circular  and  Price 

J,  S.  Greenleaf,    Anson,  Me. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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ILK     PPnniTCERS     REVIEW 


March.  1930 


INTER-STATE 


"It  Certainly  Does  a  Fine  Job 

of  Milking"— Says  Virginia  Dairyman 


Mr.  Slaughter  aho  use,  a  De  Laval  Pr^ureClear^lnt  mJ 
SleriZing  Device  a,  an  aid  in  keeping  hismilktr  clean  and 
^iUalall   times.     The   Alpha    Power   Plant   may   aho   be 


Thi,  Mhoumihe  De  Local  Magnetic  Milker  installed  in  the 
ptrfvmu. 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  dairymen  of  this  section  is  Mr.  D.  French 
Slaughter  whose  dairy  is  located  at  Culpeper  Va  The  milk 
produced  by  this  dairy  is  bought  and  consumed  ,n  Washington^ 
EvV,?  effort  is  made  to  produce  as  high  a  grade  of  milk  as  possible 
and  bacterial  counts  are  closely  watched. 

A  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  is  used  at  this  Virginia  dairy  and 
Mr.  Slaughter  writes  as  follows  concerning  it : 

"I  wish  to  say  that  1  am  well  pleased  with  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker  It  certainly  does  a  fine  job  of  milking  and  the  cows  hke  ite 
action  as  evidenced  by  their  production  in  milk.  1  have  no  trouble 
S^^it  clean.  especLly  with  your  Pressure  System.  My  milk  go^ 
to  the  Washington.  D.  C.  market.  The  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant 
is  a  highly  satisfactory  source  of  power. 

"My  father  before  me  knew  and  appreciated  the  real  value  of 
De  Laval  equipment  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  1  should  feel  the  same 
way.     The  De  Laval  Magnetic  is  in  a  class  by  itselt. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y..  165  Broadway 
Chicago.  Ill,  600  jKk""  Blvd. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.,  61  Beale  St. 
Plea«  «nd  me  information  on  the  lollowing  De  Uval  product,  which 
I  have  checked:     _    M,g„,i,  Mi|te 

Utility  Milker 
Utility  Single  Unit 
Utility  Double  Unit 
Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant 
Solution  Rack 
Golden  Series  Separator 
Utility  Series  Separator 
Junior  Series  Separator 
Europa  Series  Separator 
De  Laval  Oil 


1  mflk. 


.  cows. 


Name. 
P.O.. 


.State. 


Send  the 
Coupon  for 

Complete 
Information 


DE  LAVAL 

PRODUCTS 


GOLDEN 
SERIES 
SEPARATOR 

The  world's  best 
separator;  skims 
^iauii«i ,  >  v.'.i 
easier,  lasts 
longer.  Seven 
sizes.  Hand,  belt 
or  electric  drive. 

UTILITY    SEPARATOR 

Just  like  the 
"Golden  Series" 
encepl for  sever- 
al non-essential 
feolures.  Sells 
for  less.  Three 
sizes;  hond,  belt 
or  electric  drive. 

JUNIOR  SEPARATOR 

A  quality  line  of 
small  separa- 
tors—  wonderful 
skimmers.  Three 
sizes.  Hand 
drive. 

EUROPA  SEPARATOR 

A  line  of  low 
pricedEuropeao 
made  De  lovol 
Separators.  Four 
sizes.  Hand 
drive. 

MAGNETIC  MILKER 


The  world  s  best  milker.  Pulso- 
fions  controlled  by  magnetic 
force  give  perfect,  uniform  milk- 
ing Eosy  to  operate,  easy  to 
clean.  Operated  by  gas  engine 
or  electric  motor.  Outfits  for 
one  to  1000  or  more  cows. 


For  the  low  price  fi»td  The  best 
milker  of  its  kind.  Outfits  for 
milking  one  to  30  cows. 

LITY     UNIT 

Works  on  any 
single  pipe  line 
milker  inslalla- 
•  ion.  Does 
splendid  work. 

UTILITY  Double  UNIT 

Works  on  any 
single  pipe  line 
milker  installo- 
lion.  The  best 
double  unit 
mode. 

ALPHA  DAIRY 

POWER  PLANT 

Built  like  on 
automobile  en- 
gine. Provides 
economical 
power  for  milker 
and  separator. 
Heats  4Vi  gal- 
lons of  water  for  cleoning. 

SOLUTION    RACK 

Keeps  milker 
leat-cups  sterile 
between  milk- 
ings.  Solution 
used  only  once 
so  it  is  always 
full  tirength. 

D  E     LAVAL     OIL 

Makes  seporators  run 
easier  and  last  longer. 
Specially  made.  Two 
l(indi_red  label,  hand 
separator  oil;  green 
lobel,  milk»r  pulso- pump  oil. 


Milk    Producer:^ 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE 


I  goiu:ouood 


Vol.  X 


West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia, 


No.  12 


Dairy  Council  Advisory 

n 1   U-U>  1iA..«.:~^ 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  was  held  in  the  Coun- 
cil offices  on  April  2nd.  1930. 

The  group  which  consisted  largely  of 
Authorities  and  educators  in  the  territory 
in  which  the  Council  operates,  and  num- 
bered, with  the  council  officers  and 
directors,  upwards  of  one  hundred,  was 
presented  with  a  general  outline  of  the 
program  and  problems  for  future  develop- 
ment of  health  educational  work.  Brief 
reports  as  to  some  of  the  Council  work 
during  the  past  year  was  also  presented. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  brief  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  president  of 
the  Council,  who  introduced  Mr.  C.  I. 
Cohee,  secretary  of  the  organization,  who 
introduced  the  various  speakers  and 
announced  the  various  demonstrations. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Quality  Control  Department,  out- 
lined briefly  the  relationship  of  the  Dairy 
Council  in  the  improvement  of  the  milk 
supply.  He  stressed  the  recent  activities 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
in  connection  with  the  new  state  wide 
Milk  Code  and  the  development  of  new 
regulations  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Health.  Many  local  Boards  of  Health 
were  either  revising  present  milk  ctxles  or 
preparing  new  ones  to  conform  with  those 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  He  also 
apoke  of  the  increasing  activity  of  bac- 
teriological work  in  connection  with  the 
general  milk  supply. 

F.  R.  Elaly.  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Council,  made  an  address  on  the  "Future 
Development  of   Bacteria  Control." 

Mr.  ELaly  described  the  various  methods 
used  in  the  counting  of  bacteria  in  the  milk 
supply,  the  scope  of  the  work  done  last 
year  and  the  problems  for  the  future.  Four 
important  factors  are  considered:  first,  the 
sediment  test;  second,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  low  milk  temperatures;  third, 
the  avoidance  of  unsatisfactory  odors;  and 
fourth,  the  use  of  satisfactory  methods  for 
determining  the  amount  of  bacteria  in  the 

milk. 

The  Nutrition  Department  program 
was  outlined  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Forman, 
who  spoke  on  the  program  and  plans 
being  used  in  connection  with  health 
work  in  the  city  Health  Centers.  Dr. 
Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  also  addressed  the 
gathering  on  the  "Methods  of  Teaching 
Nutrition  Class  Mothers  the  Use  of  Dairy 
Products."  Much  of  this  work  requires 
special  treatment  as  to  a  considerable 
extent,  work  is  with  foreign  language 
speaking  people.  Food  demonstrations 
have  proven  to  be  a  most  effective  way 
in  getting  the  message  over. 

The  Dramatic  Department,  the  scope 
of  which  was  outlined  by  Del  Rose  Macan, 
presented  a  number  of  its  newest  health 
plays  These  included:  "Patter  Protests." 
a  story  presented  by  Miss  Florence  Wilson 
and  a  slide  talk.  "The  Circus."  by  Miss 
Frances  Hoag. 

Charles  Summer  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  presented  the  development  of 
exhibit  material  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  while  Miss  Louise  Everets  and 
W.  S.  I  lolmes.  of  the  Dairy  Council  pre- 
sented the  new  National  presentation, 
"Butter  Late  Than  Never." 

Robert  W.  Balderston.  former  secretary 
(Continued  on  page  1 3) 


Inter-State  Directors  Hold 


MANY  FARMERS 

ARE  DOING  THEIR  SHARE 

Toward  Reducing  the 

Butter  Surplus 

HAVE  YOU  DONE  YOURS? 

Total  Stocks  of  Butter 
Remain  High 


THIS  HAS  AN  UNFAVORABLE  INFLUENCE 

ON  PRICES  OF  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 


CONSUME  YOUR  SHARE  OF  THE 

BUTTER  SURPLUS 

AND  STABILIZE  YOUR  MARKET 


Butter  Is  Cheap — Use  More  of  It 

BUTTER  IS   AN   IMPORTANT 

FACTOR   IN   YOUR  DIET  AND 

THAT  OF  YOUR  FAMILY 


o: S.U1..  \/i^^»-iw*.w 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  was  held  at 
the  associations  headquarters,  in  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.,  on  March    llth  and    12th. 

The  officers  and  directors  attending  the 
meetings  included:  H.  D.  Allebach,  Presi- 
dent; Frederick  Shangle,  Vice  President; 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  Treasurer;  F.  M. 
Twining,  assistant-treasurer;  1.  R.  Zollers. 
secretary;  A.  A.  Miller,  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  the  following  directors:  S.  K. 
Andrews,  J.  H.  Bennetch;   Ira  J.   Book. 

E.  H.  Donovan,  J.  W.  Keith.  S.  Blaine 
Lehman,  I.  V.  Otto,  J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  C. 

F.  Preston.  Albert  Sarig,  C.  C.  Tallman. 
R.  I.  Tussey.  H.  B.  Stewart.  S.  U  Trout- 
man,  A.  B.  Waddington  and  F.  P.  Williu. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  directors 
meeting,  as  well  as  the  minutes  of  the 
various  meetings  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. The  report  of  the  treasurer  was 
also  presented  by  Robert  F.  Brinton. 
and  approved. 

F.  M.  Twining,  director  of  the  Field 
and  Test  Department  made  a  reptort  on 
the  activities  of  that  department,  since 
the  last  meeting.  C.  I.  Cohee.  secretary 
of  the  Dairy  Council  reported  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Council.  He  also  presented 
data  showing  the  statistical  position  of 
milk  production,  etc  ,  on  the  dairy  farms 
in  the  association  territory. 

H.  D.  Allebach  briefly  outlined  market 
conditions.  Indications  pointed,  he  said 
to  slightly  better  conditions  regarding 
production.  Consumption  however  re- 
mains unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  les- 
sened employment  of  labor  While  the 
producers  have  slightly  reduced  the  pro- 
duction, the  continued  decline  in  con- 
sumption, leaves  us  with  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  surplus  milk.  This  con- 
dition appears  to  be  general  through- 
out the  country  and  the  relative  prices  of 
dairy  products  generally  have  been  ex- 
tremely low.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the 
future  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
production,  but  also  from  that  of  consump- 
tion. On  the  whole  the  situation  is  in  a 
rather  critical  stage. 

Annual  Meeting 
Following  a  general  discussion  ,the  date 
for  the  1930  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  set  for  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, November  the  18th  and  19th. 

1 1  was  also  approved  that  the  number  of 
delegates  allotted  to  the  local  units,  whose 
transportation  would  be  paid  for,  as 
heretofore,  by  the  association,  would  be 
as  follows: 

One  delegate  from  each  local  having  a 
membership  up  to  200  and  a  second  dele- 
gate from  such  local  as  have  201  members 
or  more.  It  was  further  agreed  that  locals, 
to  be  represented  by  delegates,  under  this 
plan,  must  have  at  least  25  members. 
Field  Conditions 
Reports  from  each  of  the  attending 
directors  followed.  There  were  more  or 
less  general  reports  of  shortages  of  hay, 
although  production  was  being  maintained 
on  a  fairly  even  basis.  Testing  cattle  for 
tuberculosis  was  proceeding  actively  in 
some  sections.  There  was  less  general 
opposition  to  the  program. 

(Continued  on  page  1 2) 
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MILK      PRODUCERS      REVIEW 


April,  1950 


Abortion  Losses 

Can  Be  Reduced 


"Cures"  Are  a  Waste  of  Money— Check 
Disease  by  Careful  Sanitation  and 
Isolation,  Says  Dr.  Metzger 


The  purchase  of  any  drug  or  stock  tonic 
to  be  used  as  an  abortion  cure  is  a  waste 

tion,  according  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Metzger  of 
Cornell  University. 

Dairymen  will  not  pay  what  most  abor- 
tion "cures"  cost  until  a  large  number  of 
cows  have  aborted.  By  that  time  the 
cows  may  have  built  up  enough  resistance 
to  have  the  disease  nearly  checked,  and  if 
the  abortions  stop  the  next  year  the  im- 
munity did  the  work  but  the  "cure"  gets 
the  credit. 

The  resistance  to  the  disease  is  what 
makes  it  possible  for  a  cow  to  abort  one 
year  and  freshen  normally  the  following 
year.  Sometimes  a  serious  outbreak  will 
almost  entirely  disappear  the  following 
year.  It  disappears  only  as  far  as  notice- 
able symptoms  are  concerned :  many  of  the 
cows  continue  to  carry  and  spread  the 
disease  when  they  freshen 

Selling  every  cow  immediately  after  she 
aborts  can  not  be  recommended,  because 
many  infected  cows  freshen  normally  and 
spread  the  disease  the  same  as  if  they  had 
aborted.  Some  of  these  cows  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this  as  long  as  they  live  and 
they  can  not  be  detected  except  by  the 
blood  test.  To  sell  the  aborters  and  keep 
such  cows  is  only  half  doing  the  job.  A 
large  percentage  freshen  normally  the  next 
year  and  will  be  profitable  producers  the 
rest  of  their  life.  When  replacements  are 
purchased,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
new  cows  are  better  or  that  they  will  not 
abort. 

Dr.  Metzger  suggests  that  breeders  who 
are  unable  to  use  the  blood  test  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease  can  reduce  their  losses  by 
careful  practices.     Isolate  every  aborting 
animal.     If  possible  have  a  maternity  stall 
with  a  concrete  floor  and  clean  and  disin- 
fect   it    thoroughly.      Raise    all    replace- 
menU  on  the  farm  except  the  herd  sire. 
Research   shows   that   heifers  born  of   an 
aborting  dam  have  the  infection  at  birth, 
but  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  the 
infection  generally  leaves.    After  breeding, 
they  become  highly  susceptible.     Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  guard  the  bred 
heifer  from  taking  the  infection  into  her 
system.     This  means  watching  things  not 
only  in  the  bam  but  while  on  pasture. 

All  cows  and  heifers  should  be  pastured 
separately  from  all  outside  stock.  One 
aborting  animal  will  often  infect  all  bred 
animals  in  the  pasture.  For  replacements, 
some  dairymen  are  buying  four  and  five- 
year-old  cows  hoping  that  they  have  had 
abortion.  Generally  such  cows  are  not  as 
susceptible  to  the  infection  as  heifers. 

Two  bulletins  discussing  the  subject 
more  fully  are  available  on  request  to  the 
mailing  room  at  the  New  York  state  col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Ithica,  N.  Y  Ask  for 
Bulletins  El  37,  the  Bang  Abortion  Dis- 
ease in  Cattle,  and  El  82.  Reducing  Losses 
from  the  Bang  Abortion  Disease. 


Butter  Is  Really  Economical 

By  Lorraine  Gutz 

No  longer  does  Father  need  to  open  the 
table  conversation  with  the  old-time  cau- 
tion of  "Go  easy  on  the  butter,  boys,  it's 
fifty  cenU  a  pound."  That  bit  of  advice 
is  now  substituted  by  "Help  yourself  to 
more  butter,  folks."  which  is.  both  from 
the  economy  and  health  standpoint,  a 
I  *.:-.,l  -......•«»*^n  fr»r  Father 

to  make.  Whether  he  is  buying  shoes  for 
the  youngest  member  of  the  household  or 
an  automobile  for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 
Father  is  always  interested  in  getting  the 
most  for  his  money.  And  rightfully  so. 
especially  when  he  is  purchasing  the  foods 
which  play  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining the  well-being  of  his  family. 

When  the  problem  of  buying  the  most 
economical  food  fat  confronts  Father  or 
Mother  or  the  one  who  pulls  the  family 
purse  strings,  food  authorities  agree  in 
favor  of  butter.  From  the  point  of  flavor, 
we  all  know  that  butter  is  unequaled. 
When  used  as  a  spread  on  bread,  toast, 
muffins,  wheat  cakes  and  all  the  other 
good  things  which  are  served—  butter 
makes  the  flavor  distinctive.  The  secret 
of  Southern  cookery,  famous  since  Col- 
onial days,  lies  in  the  liberal  use  of  butter 
In  supplying  butter  plenty  of  it.  -Father 
knows. 

Not  only   is  the  use  of  butter   fat   an 
economy   because  of   its  delicious   flavor, 
but  because  of  its  unique  growth-promot- 
ing power.    No  other  fat  contains  Vitamin 
A.  the  growth  vitamin,  in  such  abundance 
as  does  butter  fat.    1 1  is  the  most  practical 
year  'round  source  of  this  vitamin.    When 
butter  is  eaten  regularly  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  this  vitamin  A  is  stored  in  the 
body  and  builds  up  resistence  to  disease. 
Butter  furnishes  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical  reserve  supply   of   this  vitamin. 
There  are  still  other  reasons  why  Father 
is   right   in   choosing   butter  as  the  most 
economical  food  fat  for  his  family.     It  is 
rich   in  Vitamin   D,  which   builds  strong 
bones  and  teeth  and  good  muscle.     Aside 
from  all  these  things,  butter  is  an  excel- 
lent fund  of  energy     it  is  almost  one  hun- 
dred  per   cent,    digestible.      There   is   no 
other  fat  on  the  market  which  can  boast 
of  these  health  and  flavor  qualities  of  but- 
ter.   When  we  consider  the  "wealth"  which 
a  pound  of  butter  contains,  we  must  echo 
Father's  "Help  yourself  to  more  butter, 
folksl" 


Pasture  Rotation  on 

the  Dairy  Farm 

By  C.  B.   Bender 
Assistant  Dairy  Husbandman 
Rutgers,  N.  J. 
Any  dairyman   who   has  good   pasture 
can  increase  the  value  of  that  pasture  by 
dividing  it  into  smaller  units  and  using  the 
rotation    system    of    management.      The 
size  and  number  of  units  depend  on  the 
size  ot  the  herd,     for  example,  a  herd  oi 
20  milking  cows  and  8  yearlings  and  calves 
would    need    approximately    21     acres    of 
permanent  pasture.     Thus  acreage  should 
be  divided   into  seven   plots  of   approxi- 
mately three  acres  each. 

As  soon  as  the  grass  in  one  of  the  plots 
is  about  four  inches  high  the  milking  cows 
should  be  turned  in  on  that  plot.  The 
heifers  can  be  put  in  one  of  the  others. 
The  cows  can  be  run  in  this  plot  for  from 
three  to  five  days  or  until  they  have  to 
move  around  too  much  in  order  to  get 
enough.  The  cows  are  then  driven  to  an- 
other plot  and  the  heifers  and  dry  cows 
are  moved  to  the  plot  just  vacated  by  the 
milking  cows.  These  heifers  and  dry 
cows  should  always  follow  the  milking 
cows  in  grazing  the  various  plots. 

If  the  grass  in  any  plot  shows  that  it  will 
be  heading  before  the  cows  can  pasture  it. 
it  should  be  mowed  and  either  made  into 
hay  or  left  on  the  ground.  Grass  coming 
into  maturity  will  cut  down  the  yield  of 
the  plots  tremendously. 

The  milking  cows  getting  the  first  bite 
of  the  pasture  when  it  is  four  to  five  inches 
tall  will  be  getting  food  which  is  extremely 
palatable  and  which  has  a  protein  content 
in  the  dry  matter  of  from  12  to  18  per  cent. 
This  rota  tion  of  the  plots  should  in  a  normal 
season,  provide  sufficient  good  pasture. 

Fertilization  with  superphosphate  and 
nitrogen  will  increase  the  yield  and  also 
the  protein  content  of  grasses.  When  this 
is  done,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  plots 
will  be  increased. 


Miniature  Farms 

Government  officials  estimate  that  there 
are  5.000  farms  of  less  than  3  acres  in  this 
country  to  which  individuals  gave  their 
entire  time  last  year.  In  taking  the  1930 
agricultural  census,  areas  of  less  than  3 
acres  will  not  be  listed  as  farms  unless  they 
produced  as  much  as  $230  worth  of  farm 
products  in  1 929.  Small  areas  of  more  than 
3  acres  will  be  classed  as  farms  regardless 
of  the  value  of  products  if  the  land  is 
actually  being  farmed. 


American  Institute 

of  Cooperation 

The  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  will 
be  held  June  16th  to  July  23rd,  1930,  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Ohio.  According  to  recent  announcements 
of  Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary  of  the 
Institute.  He  also  states  that  it  will  be  the 
outstanding  gathering  of  the  cooperative 
leaders  in  the  Western  I  lemisphere.  during 
the  year. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  agricultural  co-operation.  The 
general  sessions  are  attended  by  managers 
and  officials  of  cooperative  organizations, 
research  workers,  teachers  and  students 
of  cooperation,  county  agents,  vocational 
teachers  and  others.  Persons  taking  the 
academic  courses,  however,  must  be  able 
to  show  proper  preparation,  according  to 
the  qualifications  listed  in  each  course. 
Those  not  seeking  university  credits  need 
no  previous  preparation.  No  charge 
is  mad^  to  those  attending  the  Institute 
general  sessions. 

For  full  information  regarding  the  gen- 
eral program  of  the  session  as  well  as  de- 
tails as  to  the  academic  courses,  write  to 
Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary,  1731  Eye 
Street.  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Index  of  Farm  Activities 

in  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  farmers  will  spend  more 
than  $32,000,000  for  four  items  alone  in 
their  operations  this  year.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  William  B.  Duryee  told  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
their  regular  meeting  held  in  Trenton  on 
March  18th.  These  four  items  are  feeds, 
fertilizers,  seed  potatoes  and  milk  cows. 
For  hired  farm  labor  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  this  year  will  be  $19,000,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  receipts  of  New 
Jersey  farmers  from  the  sale  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts will  exceed  $17,000,000;  from  baby 
chicks,  $4,500,000:  and   from   fruits  and 
vegetables    more    than    $30,000,000.       In 
addition    grain    crops,    white    and    sweet 
potatoes,  poultry  products,  hay,  etc.,  will 
bring  the  total  receipts  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state  to  approximately  $100,000,000. 
Other    matters    reported    to    the   State 
Board  by  Secretary  Duryee  included  plans 
that  are  in  progress  for  three  state-wide 
surveys  that  will  aid  in  rural  improvement. 
A  study  of  the  activities  of  township  com- 
mittees will  be  made  to  show  what  many 
of  them  are  doing  along  various  lines  and 
the  jxjssibilities  for  improvement  in  many 
sections  of  the  state.    This  survey  is  being 
made  at  the  request  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  data  will  be  turned  over  to 
that  organization  upon  completion. 

A  statistical  study  of  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  state  will  be  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultureand  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society. 
It  will  show  the  number  of  trees  of  various 
ages  and  varieties  of  peaches  and  apples 
and  other  pertinent  data  that  will  enable 
the  growers  to  plan  their  future  operations 
intelligently. 


Corn  Borer  Research 
Program  Adopted  at 

Recent  Conference 

A  research  program  which  include* 
every  phase  of  corn  borer  control  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  adopted 
at  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  corn 
borer  interests  held  recently  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Nearly  70  representatives 
from  the  com  borer  infested  States  and 
the  Com  Belt  attended  the  conference. 

Dr.  A  F.  Woods.  Director  of  Scientific 
Work,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 
In  opening  the  meeting  he  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  provide 
for  a  complete  co-ordination  of  the  various 
corn  borer  research  projects,  both  Federal 
and  State,  to  arrange  for  desirable  repeti- 
tion of  experiments  and  to  prevent  un- 
necessary duplication  of  experimental 
work. 

H.  G.  Crawford,  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture,  represented 
Canada  at  the  conference  and  spoke 
briefly  of  plans  for  com  borer  control  in 
Canada  during  1930  Other  speakers 
represented  the  six  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  are  conducting 
definite  research  work  in  corn  borer 
control.  These  bureaus  include:  Entom- 
ollogy.  Plant  Industry.  Animal  Industry, 
Chemistry  and  Soils.  Public  Roads,  and 
Agricultural  Economics.  In  addition, 
speakers  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  told  of  the  work  in  progress 
in   their  States. 

Spread  of   the  corn  borer  for  the  past 
year,  according  to  Dr.   W.   H.   Larrimer, 
entomologist     in    charge    of    corn    borer 
research  for  the  Bureau   of  Elntomology. 
has  had  a  southward  trend,  and  can  be 
considered  normal  in  extent.    A  spread  of 
20  to  30  miles  a  year  is  expected,  he  said. 
The  entire  area  now  know  to  be  infested 
includes  the  •outhern  portion  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  as  well  as  certain  localities 
in   New  Brunswick  and   Nova  Scotia,   in 
Canada;  the  southern  two-thirds  of  New 
England.         the        northern        extremity 
of     New    Jersey;     all      of     New     York; 
three-fourths  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio; 
the  panhandle  of  West  Virginia;  nearly  all 
of  the  agricultural   portion  of  Michigan; 
and  the  northeastern  portion  of  Indiana. 
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Penn  State  Provides  New 
Cow  With  Window 

Penn  State  has  provided  a  successor  for 
Jessie,  the  famous  cow  with  the  window 
in  her  stomach.  An  operation  performed 
by  Doctor  J.  F.  Shigley.  college  veterin- 
arian, by  which  a  permanent  fistula  was 
placed  in  the  left  side  of  the  rumen,  or 
first  stomach,  of  a  1  lolstein  cow,  Penn 
State  Jessie  II.  has  been  pronounced  suc- 
cessful. 

Important  bacteriological  studies  in- 
terrupted by  Penn  State  Jessie's  untimely 
death,  will  now  be  continued  by  Professor 
R.  P.  Tittsler.  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  staff.  I  le  is  especially  in- 
terested in  studying  the  digesting  bacteria 
and  cellulose  fermentation.  Tittsler  also 
wants  to  know  what  will  happen  when 
various  salu  are  added  to  the  ration  of 
Jessie  the  Second. 

In  the  work  done  with  Penn  State  Jessie 
it  was  found  that  90  per  cent  of  the  bac- 
teria in  her  rumen  were  of  a  new  type. 
These  were  named  Flavo-bacterium  vita- 
rumen  by  Professor  M.  H.  Knutsen. 
Later  tests  proved  that  these  organisms 
manufactured  vitamin  B  when  this  sub- 
stance was  omitted  from  the  cow's  ration. 
Then  when  substitutions  and  additions 
were  made  in  the  feed  the  bacterial  pic- 
ture changed  remarkably. 


Suggestions  For  the  Improvement  of  Dairy  Barns  in  the  Southeastern  Section   of   Pennsylvania 

By  M.  G.  Betta,  Architect,  and  M.  A.  R.  Kelley,  Assistant  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


(Continued  from  laat  month) 


Suggested  Remodeling  of  a  Barn 

No  two  of  these  old  barns  are  exactly 
alike  as  to  size,  construction,  contents  or 
surrounding  conditions  so  that  recom- 
mendations for  the  remodeling  of  one  will 
not  apply  entirely  to  another.  Yet.  sug- 
gestions applicable  to  one  set  of  conditions 
should  be  valuable  to  one  considering  the 
remodeling  of  his  own  barn.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  the  conditions  existing  in 
a  particular  barn,  Plate  8-B,  and  sugges- 
tions for  remodeling  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  owner,  are  presented.  The 
result  is  not  ideal,  but  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  present  conditions  and  should 
enable  the  owner  to  produce  more  and 
better  milk  from  healthier  cows  and  at  less 
cost  for  labor  in  cleaning  and  feeding. 

Since  the  owner  ,  for  the  present,  will 
not  require  additional  hay  storage  and  is 
limited  as  to  funds,  he  will  retiin  the  use 
of  the  mow  driveway  and  will  make  no 
change  in  the  roof  framing  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  shown  in  Figure  12. 
The  present  arrangement  of  the  stable  is 
shown  in  Figure  14.     The  herd  is  to  be 


F  Figure  14.    Plan  ol  ouctint  dkiry  ttabla  which  is 
to°  be    remodeled. 


increased  by  three  cows  and  the  horses  are 
to  be  reduced  in  number.  By  rearrange- 
ment the  present  stables  pace  is  sufficient 
so  that,  although  to  obtain  better  lighting 
it  would  be  desirable  to  enclose  the  space 
under  the  overhang  and  to  remove  the 
brick  wall,  substituting  posts  and  girder, 
the  expense  would  hardly  be  warranted. 
The  proposed  remodeling  is  shown  in 
Figure    15. 

The  ceiling  of  the  stable  is  lower  than  is 
desirable  since  with  the  added  dairy  stock 
the  volume  of  air  space  is  very  little  in  ex- 
cess of  the  500  cubic  feet  per  cow  which  in 
many  States  having  regulations,  is  the 
minimum  requirement.  In  some  States 
600  cubic  feet  is  the  minimum.  The  head- 
room could  be  increased,  thus  improving 
both  the  air  conditions  and  the  lighting, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  super- 
structure of  the  barn  about  18  inches,  since 
the  ground  south  of  the  barn  is  level  and 
the  additional  height  could  not  be  gained 
by  lowering  the  floor.  In  view  of  the  small 
number  of  stock  to  be  housed  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  the  ceiling  would  not  be 
warranted. 

Like  most  of  the  old  bank  barns  of  the 
section  the  overhang  is  on  the  south  side 
which,  if  the  sunlight  is  not  obstructed,  is 
the  best  exposure.  As  the  overhang  is  to 
remain  it  is  desirable  that  the  cows  be 
placed  at  the  west  end  which  has  the  next 
best  exposure.  By  installing  additional 
windows  at  this  end  the  lighting  of  the 
cow  stall  will  be  greatly  improved. 

It  will  be  noted  that  one  of  the  posts 
supporting  the  longitudinal  girder  in  the 


old  plan  would  obstruct  the  feed  alley  in 
front  of  the  horse  stalls  of  the  new  plan. 
I  his  is  overcome  by  inserting  new  posts 
with  a  short  cross  beam  under  the  large 
girder  somewhat  as  shown  in  Plate  6-B. 
In  the  new  arrangement  the  cow  stalls 
are  a  little  wider  than  necessary  owing  to 
the  location  of  the  supporting  posts.  An 
additional  stall  could  be  had  in  the  inner 
row  by  reducing  the  width  of  the  stalls, 
support  for  the  girder  being  provided  as 
at    the   horse   stalls. 

The  rearrangement  of  stalls  necessi- 
tates the  moving  of  the  partition  between 
the  stable  and  implement  shelter  about  one 
foot  to  the  east,  still  permitting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sliding  implement  shelter  door. 
Even  with  the  space  thus  gained  the  litter 
alley  between  the  cow  stalls  will  be  a  little 
less  in  width  than  might  be  desired.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  door 
and  window  openings  in  the  wail  under  the 
overhang.  A  window  in  the  east  wall  will 
light  the  otherwise  dark  northeast  comer. 
One  half  of  the  double  mow  driveway 
should  be  abandoned,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  excavate  a  part  of  the  wide  ramp 
and  to  inser  a  window  in  the  bank  wall, 
which  will  provide  additional  light  and  air 
circulation  in  this  pa-t  of  the  stable. 

The  present  hay  chute,  close  by  the  door 
leading  to  the  silo,  should  be  changed  to 
the  location  shown  in  the  new  plan  so  that 
the  alley  between  the  pen  and  the  bank 
wall  will  be  clear  for  feeding  either  hay  or 
silage.  In  remodeling  the  cow  stalls, 
which  are  but  three  feet  wide,  the  present 
wooden  box  mangers  and  stall  partitions 
would  be  discarded  and  new  stall  euqip- 
ment,  including  water  bowls,  provided  to- 
gether with  a  concrete  floor  throughout. 
Owing  to  the  low  ceiling  a  litter  carrier 
could  not  be  installed  in  the  litter  alley, 
but  the  type  of  carrier  having  a  detachable 
tub  on  wheels  with  an  overhead  track  from 
the  alley  door  to  the  manure  pit  would  be 
a  great  convenience. 

Because  of  the  small  volume  of  air  space 
per  head  in  the  stable,  ample  ventilation 
is  especially  necessary.  During  mild 
weather  fresh  air  may  be  admitted  through 
the  doors  and  windows.  Fresh  air  in- 
takes with  automatic  dampers,  for  use 
during  cold  weather,  should  be  installed 
in  the  locations  shown  on  the  new  plan. 
The  outlet  of  the  intake  on  the  right  and 
nearest  the  bank  wall  should  direct  the 
incoming  air  toward  the  wall  so  as  to  stimu- 
late circulation  at  this  point  when  the 
windows  are  closed. 

The  [wsition  of  the  west  outtake  shown 
in  Figure  I  5  is  determined  by  the  location 
of  the  driveway  above,  The  flue  is  placed 
so  that  it  avoids  the  beams  at  the  side  of 
the    driveway. 
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Figure    I S.      Suggoled    learrengement    o(    plan 
shown  in  Figure  14. 


The  changes  suggested  for  this  particular 
barn  cannot  all  be  applied  to  all  barns  of 
the  kind,  but  the  improvement  is  obvious 


to  anyone  studying  the  two  plans.  This 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  together 
with  the  preceding  general  suggestions 
should  enable  any  one  interested  to  take 
stock  of  the  conditions  existing  in  his  own 
barn  and  to  work  out  means  of  improving 
them.  Where  funds  are  limited  it  is  well 
to  make  changes  a  step  at  a  time,  not  wait- 
ing until  all  the  work  can  be  done  at  once. 
A  dollar  spent  in  improvements  of  this 
kind  produces  a  continuous  return  in  added 
convenience  and  saving  of  time  and  labor 
in  doing  the  barn  work  and  in  the  health 
of  the  stock. 

New  Barn  Construction 

When  a  bam  that  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire  or  otherwise  is  replaced  by  a  new  struc- 
ture the  tendency  is  to  use  the  old  founda- 
tions and  often  the  old  methods  of  fram- 
ing. The  use  of  old  foundations,  if  in  good 
condition,  saves  expense  but  it  generally 
means  that  the  new  barn  is  no  better  than 
the  old  so  far  as  light  ventilation  and  ar- 
rangement are  concerned.  Changes  such 
as  suggested  in  preceding  pages  would 
make  for  improvement  bjt  it  would  l»e 
much  better  to  build  on  entirely  different 
plans,  using  perhaps  a  part  of  the  old 
foundations  or  building  on  a  new  site. 

When  a  new  barn  is  to  be  erected  on  an 
old  site,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  more  light  and  air 
on  the  north  or  bank  side  by  setting  the 
new  structure  8  or  10  feet  away  from  the 
old  bank  wall  as  shown  in  Figure  16.     In 
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Figure  16.  An  instance  of  advantage  to  be  gained 
in  reconstruction  on  old  site,  through  consideration 
of  ground  levels.  Solid  lines  show  the  location  and 
levels  of  new  construction.  Dotted  lines  show  levels 
that  might  have  been  used. 


planning  such  a  change  in  location  con~ 
sideration  should  be  given  the  grade  levels 
in  order  to  avoid  the  situation  shown  inthe 
illustration  which  represents  a  condition 
observed  in  a  number  of  instances  where 
barns  were  rebuilt  or  enlarged. 

When  the  new  bam  was  built  the  old 
floor  level  was  retained,  making  necessary 
a  heavy  inside  fill  of  three  or  four  feet  at 
the  south  side  of  the  stable.  The  earth  for 
the  fill  had  to  be  hauled  from  another  site. 
Owing  to  the  location  of  the  barn  lot  on 
the  south  side  of  the  arrangement  of  cow 
stalls,  entrances  on  the  south  side  were  re- 
quired. Because  of  the  difference  in  levels 
steep  ramps  or  runways  for  the  stock,  an 
undersirable    feature,    became    necessary. 

I  lad  the  floor  level  been  lowered  by  ex- 
cavating on  the  north  side,  as  shown  by 
tSe  shaded  area  in  the  illustration,  and  the 
excavated  earth  used  for  filling  on  the 
south  side,  no  hauling  of  earth  would  have 
been  necessary  and  a  very  small  ramp 
would  have  served  at  the  south  doorways. 
The  driveway  could  have  been  graded  to  a 
lower  grade,  making  an  easier  haul  into 
the  mow. 

The  extent  to  which  the  floor  may  be 
lowered,  in  such  a  case,  depends  upon  the 
depth  of  the  footings  of  such  portion  of  the 
old  walls  as  may  be  retained.  I  lad  the  old 
walls  been  torn  down  and  new  footings 
and  foundations  provided  the  floor  might 
have  been  placed  at  a  still  lower  level. 
This  would  have  been  desirable  had  the 


slope  of  the  ground  been  greater  or  if  a 
wider  barn  had  been  wanted. 

Owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  land 
which  is  rolling  and  often  quite  hilly,  a 
level  site  for  the  barn  is  not  always  avail- 
able. If  the  building  must  be  set  into  a 
slope  or  bank  it  is  better,  if  the  grades  will 
permit,  to  face  it  with  the  long  axis  north 
and  south  and  with  the  north  end  against 
the  higher  ground  as  showin  in  Figure 
17.  In  this  way  all  the  stock  will  have 
sunlight  during  some  part  of  the  day  and 
the  whole  of  the  stable  may  ve  well  venti- 
lated. 

If  the  grades  are  such  that  outside  en- 
trances to  the  pens  at  the  south  end  are 
not  feasible,  they  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
pens  entered  from  the  cross  alley.  Or  the 
pens  may  be  floored  at  a  lower  level,  thus 
avoiding  some  of  the  fill.  If  the  pens  are 
not  needed  they  may  of  course  be  omitted 
the  barn  being  shortened  by  10  or  12  feet. 

The  hay  mow  may  be  filled  from  the 
high  ground  at  the  north  end  using  modem 
hay  handling  equipment.  If  a  sheltered 
driveway  is  desired  the  main  roof  may  be 
extended  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  permits  of  a  smaller  hay  mow.  since 
the  usual  mow  drive  is  omitted,  and  saves 
the  heavy  floor  construction  required  for  a 
mow  drive.  The  relation  between  the  level 
of  the  drive  and  that  of  the  mow  floorwill 
depend  upon  the  slope  of  the  ground  which 
will  also  determine  the  amount  of  masonry 
work  in  the  bam  walls.  The  building 
should  not  be  set  so  far  into  the  bank  as  to 
cut  off  light  and  air  at  the  sides  of  the  north 
end  of  the  stable. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  the  region  to 
stack  corn  near  the  bam  to  be  husked  as 
needed  or  as  opportunity  offers.  In  the 
arrangement  shcytvn  the  corn  may  be  stack- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  drive,  and  when 
husked,  may  be  stored  in  a  nearby  crib  or 
thrown  through  an  opening  in  the  drive 
wall  to  the  feed  alley  or  feed  room  below. 

I  f  for  any  reason  the  barn  must  be  placed 
with  the  long  axis  parallel  to  a  hillside  the 
bank  should  be  excavated  only  to  the  depth 
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Figure    17.      Plan   o(  barn   with    the   north   end 
against  a  bank. 


which  will  permit  of  light  and  air  on  the 
bank  side  of  the  stable  as  shown  in  Figure  5. 
No  one  dairy  barn  plan  will  meet  all 
the  varied  conditions  to  be  found  on  the 
farms  of  this  region.  Figure  17  is  based 
on  a  design,  prepared  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C.  which 
with  modifications,  meets  the  general 
requirements  of  the  average  dairyman  of 
the  region  under  consideration.  The 
building  may  be  made  longer  or  shorter 
and  the  interior  arrangement  may  be 
changed  to  conform  to  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  the  individual  owner. 
Complete  working  drawings  of  the  design 
u|3on  which  these  illustrations  are  based, 
together  with  a  bill  of  materials,  may  be 
had  up>on  application  to  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 
THE  END 
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The  garlic  and  grasay  milk  production 
Mason  is  close  at  hand.  In  some  aections 
it  is  already  upon  us. 

Consumers  won't  buy  or  use  milk  that 
has  a  garlic,  grass,  or  other  off-flavor. 
To  ship  such  milk  means  an  economic  loss 
for  all  parties  concerned. 

Stringent  regulation  regarding  the  ship- 
ment of  such  undesirable  and  unmarket- 
able mUk  have  been  made  by  large 
co-operating  buyers  and  it  U  up  to  the 
producer  to  keep  mUk  that  U  grassy, 
garlidy.  or  off-flavor,  in  any  way.  off  the 

market.  .      u   i^ 

Careful  experimental  work  should  be 
done  with  herds  which  might  have  access 
to  undesirable  pasture.  Observing  careful 
feeding  and  production  methods  means 
dollars  in  your  pocket.  Its  worth  the 
effort. 


April  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  basic  milk  durmg 
April  1930  remains  unchanged. 
Surplus  milk  during  April  1930, 
will  be  paid  for  under  the  *««•••- 
ment  of  April  2nd,  1930,  as  will 
be  noted  below. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  deliver- 
ed at  Philadelphia,  will  •ubject 
to  market  conditions,  be  $3.29 
per  hundred  pounds  or  7.1 
cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  rone,  3  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  will,  •"^ject 
to  market  conditions,  be  $2.71 
per  hundred  pounds,  with  the 
usual  differentials  and  varia- 
tiona  at  other  mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
April,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers,  on  the  aver- 
age price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.   New  York  City. 


J 


During  the  closing  weeks  of  March,  the 
United  States  Senate  fiijally  passed  a 
tariff  bill  fixing  new  import  duties, 
not  only  on  farm  products  but  on  many 
manufactured  products  as  well. 

In  ir«tances  the  rates  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  do  not  concur.  A  conference 
committee  of  members  of  both  legUlative 
bodies  will  now  confer  as  to  the  adjust- 
menu  to  be  made,  which  after  approval 
by  the  Senate  and  House,  will  go  to  the 
President  for  approval. 

In  the  various  duties  on  dairy  products, 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
were  at  variance  on  practically  every 
dairy  product  and  until  the  conference 
committee  has  completed  its  work  no 
definite  information  as  to  the  proposed 
new  tariff  ratea  will  be  available. 


Have  Too  Many  Dairy  Cows 

Dairymen  face  a  period  of  readjust- 
ment. According  to  the  1930  agricultural 
outlook  report,  an  annual  increase  of  about 
one  per  cent,  in  milk  cow  numbers  is 
necessary  to  meet  consumption  demands. 
In  1929  the  number  increased  three  per 
cent  and  there  are  six  per  cent  more  heifers 
than  a  year  ago. 


Surplus  Milk  Prices 
for  April 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers  the  surplus 
price  to  be  paid  for  surplus  milk 
in  April,  will  be  continued  on 
the  same  basis  as  prevailed  in 
February  and  March. 

Surplus  milk  prices  will  there- 
fore be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
four  times  the  flat  average  price 
of  92  score,  butter,  solid  packed, 
New  York  City,  in  April,  1930. 


Butter — yes  the  butter  question  is  still 
before  us— we  hear  many  reports  of 
farmers,  not  only  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed,  but  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
as  well,  who  have  recently  become  more 
extensive  consumers  of  butter  and  some 
it  is  occasionally  reported  have  shifted 
their  consumption  from  substitutes  to 
real  cows  butter. 

The  butter  situation  is  still  an  uncer- 
tain one^with  the  tremendous  supply  of 
storage  butter  on  hand,  practically  four 
times  that  of  a  year  ago,  the  increase  in 
butter  consumption  must  be  general  if 
early  results  are  to  be  expected.  There  is 
however,  one  ray  of  hope,  and  that  is  that 
dealers  stocks  have  been  maintained  at  a 
low  level.  This  condition  has  some  in- 
fluence on  the  market  and  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  small  price  variations  in 
the  daily  market  quotations. 

Nevertheless  the  unusual  surplus  now 
in  storage  confronts  us  and  must  be  moved. 
The  quicker  the  better,  as  far  as  the  mar- 
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Indications,  on  the  whole,  point  toward 
a  somewhat  smaller  productive  rate  but 
the  supply  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
still  appears  to  be  in  excess  of  the  consumer 
rl^mand  which  does  not  entirely  measure 
up  to  the  full  basic  production. 

This  latter  condition  is  probably  due 
to  the  continued  shortening  of  the  de 
mand,  and  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  de- 
creased buying  power  owing  to  a  large 
extent,  to  unsatisfactory  labor  employ- 
ment. 

This  situation  shows  some  indications 
of  improvement  but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  labor  will  get  back  into  its  usual 
buying  program. 

Surpluses  of  dairy  products  are  high, 
and  low  prices  prevail  all  along  the  line. 
Until  these  surpluses  are  absorbed  we  can 
look  for  little  real  stabUixation  in  the 
whole  price  situation. 

We  believe  that  our  recent  reductio« 
in  the  price  of  surplus  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  has  played  some  part 
in  the  recent  productive  rate. 

At  a  conference  recently  held  with  our 
buyers,  it  was  agreed  that  the  surplus 
price  of  milk  for  AprU  should  be  paid  for 
on  the  same  basis  as  prevailed  during 
February  and  March.  This  decision  was 
arrived  at  because  of  the  continued  low 
prices  of  butter  and  other  dairy  producU. 
with  which  our  surplus  milk  is  in  com- 
petition. 

While  this  may  appear  to  be  a  hardship 
on  some  of  our  producers,  it  will  also 
serve  to  inform  such  producers  that  the 
production  of  such  surpluses  are  a  menace 
to  our  fluid  milk  price  structure,  particu- 
Ittly  when  it  is  considered  that,  owing  to 
the  unsatisfactory  labor  situation,  con- 
sumption is  still  below  par. 

With  the  price  of  beef  cattle  at  iu  pres- 
ent level,  producers  who  have  unprofitable 
cows  in  their  herds  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  such  cows  and 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it,  as  they  cannot 
yield  you  a  profit  at  present  surplus  milk 
prices.  It  is  a  good  time  to  cull  your  herd 
and  we  hope  our  producers  will  take 
advantage  of  it. 

For  the  last  three  months  I  have  been 
stressing  the  importance  of  our  producers 
in   co-operating   to   help   reduce  the   tre- 
mendous supplies  of  butter  on  the  market. 
Butter  in  cold  storage  is  at  a  very  high 
level  and  while  prices  have  been  a  trifle 
better  during  March,  they  are  still  very 
low    in    comparison    with    other    years. 
Many  of  our   producers   have  answered 
our  appeals.     Butter  and  more  butter  is 
being  used  by  our  farm  folks  and  for  the 
time  being  we  will  have  to  keep  everlast- 
ingly   at    it.      The    butter    in    storage    is 
some  46.513.000  pounds  on  March  Ist,  as 
compared  to  11.910,000  pounds  one  year 
ago  and  1 7,874.000  pounds,  the  five  year 

average. 

One  of  the  difficulties  appears  to  be 
the  inability  of  some  of  our  producers  to 
obtain  good  butter  in  their  own  immediate 
districts.  May  1  offer  a  suggestion?  Why 
not  have  these  farmers  get  together,  go 
to  their  local  grocery  stores,  insist  on 
being  supplied  with  good  butter  and  if 
this  does  not  bring  the  desired  result, 
place  a  group  order  with  some  responsible 
dealer  and  obtain  good  butter  on  a  co- 
operative or  group  basis. 

We  advise  you  to  use  more  butter 
and  also  to  advertise  its  value  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  Nutritional  au- 
thorities advise  us  that  it  is  not  only  a 
healthy     but    »    necessary    food.     Use    it 


yourself,  advertise  its  value  to  everyone 
and  let  us  all  co-operate  in  consuming 
our  full  share  of  butter. 

March  Butter  Market 
The  butter  market  generally  ruled  from 
-...,  f«  firrr,  with  the  trend  of  prices  rang- 
ing upward  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  month,  after  which  there  was  a  sharp 
reaction. 

To  a  large  extent  the  trading  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  a  buyers  market.  Dealer* 
stocks  are,  in  many  instances  low  and  buy- 
ing has  to  a  certain  extent,  been  of  the 
hand  to  mouth  order 

Statistics,  available  in  mid-month  show, 
from  government  cold  stroage  records, 
that  there  was,  on  March  1st.  46.513.000 
pounds  of  butter  in  cold  storage  ware- 
houses, as  compared  to  1 1,910.000  pounda 
on  March  Ist,  1929.  and  i\  five  year  aver- 
age of  17,874,000  pounds.  From  these 
statistics  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  we 
are  gradually  reducing  total  stocks,  a» 
compared  to  thoae  on  February  first, 
wkan  the  total  ranged  around  60,229,000 
p*unds.  But  stocks  on  the  whole,  as 
compared  to  a  year  ago  or  even  the  five 
year  average,  are  still  very  much  out  of 
line  and  have  an  unsatisfactory  influence 
on  the  price  situation. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  hand  to 
mouth  buyers  appears  to  have  a  consider- 
able bearing  on  the  market  and  unlesa 
stocks  become  sharply  reduced  this  char- 
acter of  buying  may  exert  considerable 
influence  on  the  market  situation. 

The  price  of  92  score,  solid  packed  but- 
ter. New  York  City,  on  which  the  average 
surplus  price  for  fluid  milk  under  the 
PhUadelphia  Selling  Plan  is  based,  opened 
March  1st  at  34  cenU  per  pound  There 
was  a  gradual  upturn  during  the  first  half, 
quotations  reaching  39>/2  cents  on  the 
17th.  Following  this,  prices  showed  a 
gradual  decline,  closing  with  prices  at  37'/2 
cents  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  which  the 
surplus  price  for  March  was  computed 
was  .3704  cents  per  pound. 


March  Milk  Prices 
Co-operating  buyers,  will,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
make  the  following  basis  of  paymenU  for 
milk  purchased  during  the  month  of 
March,  1930.  All  milk  will  be  purchased 
on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan. 

Grade  B  market  milk,  basis  quantity 
average,  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
$3.29  per  hundred  pounds,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  or 
7.1  cents  per  quart. 

Grade  B  market  milk  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  March, 
1930,  delivery,  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  usual  butterfat  dif- 
ferentials and  freight  rate  variations, 
applying  at  other  mileage  zones  m  the 
territory  are  shown  by  quotations  on 
Page  5  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 

The  price  of  "A"  milk,  under  the  usual 
butterfat  variation  and  prices  in  the  dif- 
ferent mileage  zones  in  the  territory  and  at 
"A"  stations  for  March  1930.  are  also 
quoted  on  Page  5  of  this  issue  of  the  MiuK 
Producers'  Review. 

Surplus  Prices 

The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  for  March 
1930.  three  per  cent  butter  fat  content, 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at  $1.63  per 
one  hundred  pounds  or  3.5  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  of  the  same 
butterfat  content  for  March  1930.  at  all 
receiving  stations,  is  quoted  at  $1.15  per 
one  hundred  pounds. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  basic  prices,  quoted  below,  lor  March.  19)0.  represent  those  to  be  paid  by  ro-operating  buyers 
for  that  month. 

I'or  all  milk  in  eacess  of  the  basic  quantity  the  surplus  price,  quoted  lielow.  for  the  month  of  March 
IN   to   l>c    paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  \>t  paid  for  under  one  classification.  Class  I,  represente<l  by  the  amount  of  milk  in 
excess  of  the  bsaic  average,  which  will  be  paid  for  by  co-o|ierating  dealers  on  the  basis  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  pack.  New  York  City. 

rriiLADELrrii/\  SELLine.  ri-AM 
INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

This  price  list  is  iasue<l  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyers 
using  It  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  prcxlucers.  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 
and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-Slate  Dairy  Council.  2c  per  100  pounds  (461/2  quarU)  of  all  milk 
purchasefl  from  any  producer  at  prices  liste<l  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-Stste  Milk  Producers'  Association.  2c  per  100  pounds  (46i/j  quart.)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  member,  of  said  Association. 

(})  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  other  producers  at  prices  linteil  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  use<l  by  the  recipient,  for  improving  standards  of  ciuality  in  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  market 
and  for  an  etlucational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  product.. 

BASIC  PRICE 
March.    1930 


F.  O.  a.   Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market   Milk 


lesl   Per  lent. 
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MARCH  SURPLUS  PRICE 


F.  O, 

1'eat  Par  Cent 
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1.1 
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B.   Philadelphia 

Class  I 
Per  100  Lbs. 
SI  61 
I  65 
I  67 
I  69 
I  71 
I  71 
I  75 
I  77 
I  79 
I  Al 
I  At 
I  A5 
I  A7 
I  A9 
I  91 
I   91 
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MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4%   At   All   Receiving  Statior>. 


1929 

C1.AS.S    1 

Class 

.lanuary 

2  26 

1   AA 

'ebruary 

2.36 

1   96 

March 

2.SI 

1.92 

April 
May 

2.15 

1    79 

2.15 

1   79 

June 

2.08 

1   71 

July 

2.00 

August 

2.05 

.September 

2.17 

October 

November 

2.03 

1  )ecember 

1.96 

1910 

lanuary 
■ebruary 

1.74 



1.41 

March 

1.45 

BASIC  PRICE 

C 

ountry   Receiving  Stations 

March,   1930 

(.Quotation,  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  stations 

carry  differentials  subject   to  local  arrangements. 

Price,    are    1 

ess    freight    and     receiving    station 

charges. 

Mil  ES 

Freight  Rate.        Price   1%    Milk 

1   to     10 

ncl. 

26A                         $2 

79 

II  to    20 

•• 

2A1                           2 

77 

21  to    10 

" 

Ml                           2 

75 

11  to    40 

" 

111                         2 

74 

41  to     50 

" 

.311                         2 

72 

51  to    60 

" 

.341                         2 

71 

61  to     70 

" 

.164                         2 

69 

71  to    AO 

" 

174                        2 

6A 

Al  to    90 

" 

189                       2 

67 

91  to  100 

" 

.399                         2 

66 

101  to  110 

" 

.414                         2 

64 

III  to  120 

" 

.424                         2 

6) 

121  to  110 

M 

.414                         2 

62 

111  to  140 

•• 

450                         2  61 

141  to  150 

•• 

.460                         2 

60 

151  to  160 

*• 

.475                         2 

5A 

161  to  170 

" 

480                         2 

5A 

171  to  lAO 

.490                         2 

57 

lAI  |„  190 

" 

505                         2 

55 

191  to  200 

M 

510                         2 

55 

201  to  210 

" 

.520                       2 

54 

211  to  220 

" 

.535                        2 

52 

221  to  210 

" 

.540                       2 

52 

211  to  240 

" 

.550                        2 

51 

241  to  250 

" 

556                       2 

50 

251  to  260 

.566                       2 

49 

261  to  270 

•• 

576                       2 

4A 

271  to  2A0 

- 

.581                        2 

4A 

2fll  to  290 

" 

596                        2 

46 

291  to  100 

*■ 

.600                       2 

46 

MARCH  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At    All   Receiving  Station. 


lesl 
1. 
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Class  I 
Per  100  Lbs. 
SI  05 
I  07 
I  09 
111 
I  II 
I  15 
I  17 
I  19 
I  21 
I  21 
I  25 
I  27 
I  29 
I  II 
I  11 
I  15 
I  17 
I  19 
I  41 
I  41 
I  4S 
I  47 
I  49 
I  51 
1  51 
I  55 
I  57 
I  59 
I  61 
I  61 
I  65 
I  67 
I  69 
I  71 
I  71 
I  75 
I  77 
I  79 
I  Al 
I  81 
I  85 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE   OF  GRADE   B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 


Receiving 

F.O.B. 

Phila. 

station  50  mile 

I92A 

Per  Cwt 

Quart. 

zone  per  cwt. 

July 

1   29 

7    1 

2  71 

August 

1   29 

7    1 

2  71 

September 

1   29 

7    1 

2  71 

October 

1   29 

7   1 

2  71 

November 

1   29 

7   1 

2  71 

December 

1   29 

7   1 

2  71 

1929 

January 
February 

J   29 

7   1 

2  71 

1  29 

7   1 

2.71 

March 

1  41 

7  15 

2  81 

April 
May 

1  41 

7  15 

2  Al 

1  29 

7   1 

2  71 

June 

July 

1  29 

7   1 

2  71 

1  29 

7   1 

2  71 

August 

1  29 

7.1 

2  71 

September 

1  54 

7  6 

2  96 

October 

1  54 

7  6 

2  96 

November 

1  54 

7  6 

2  96 

Decemfier 

1   44 

7  4 

2  A7 

1910 

January 
t-'ehruary 

1   29 

7   1 

2  71 

1   29 

7   1 

2  71 

March 

1   29 

7.1 

2  71 

March,  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  **A"  Delivery  Points 

__The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  l>utterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  [x>int  may  be  ascertained  l)y  urldini^  to  the  ba.sc  pricf  pr-r  lOU  lbs. 
for  3.50%  B.F.  milk  at  that  dehvery  point,  as  given  in  1  cible  !.  butterfat  differential.s 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  1 1 . 

Table   I      Base  Prices  at   "A"   Milk   Delivery   Points 


NAMK  OF 
DKI.IVKHY  HOINI 


Phila.   Terminal   Market 

47th  and  Lancaster. .     .  . 

list  and  Clhestnut 

Baldwin  Dairies.  ...... 

flreuningrr-Dairies       .  .  . 

Other  Terminal   Markets 

Audubon.  N.  J. 

Camden.  N.  J.    

Norristown.  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 


Receiving  Station. 
Anserma.  Pa 


Minimum   Butterfat 
Delivery  Point  Test  Requirement  in     Rase  Price  of    1.50% 

Location   in    Mileage    T'.rtect  al  Dclivrry  Piiint       Milit  i»er   l(K)l.b8. 


F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
FOB. 
F.O.B. 


F.OB 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
FOB, 


41  •  50 

261  270 

51-  60 

II  40 

41  50 

261  270 

51  60     . 

201  210 

51  60 

41  50 

41  50 

lAI  190 

HI  140 

51  60 

51  60 

51  60 

51  60 

II  40 

41  50 

41  50 

IHI  190 

221  210 

II  40 

41  50 

F.  O.  B    Phila 
F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 


Bedford,  Pa 

Boyertown,  Pa 

Bridgeton,  N.J 

Byers.  Pa 

Curryville.  Pa 

Goshen,  Pa.* 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa 

Klmberton,  Pa 

Landenberg.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Nassau,  Def. ... 

Oxford.  P.. 

Palm.  Ps 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

Ringoes.  N.  J 

Rushland,  Pa 

Stockton,  N.  J 

Tnughkenamon.  Pa 

Wavnenljoro.  Pa 

Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Yerkes.  P. 

Zieglersville.  Pa 

Ist  Surplus  Price 

Ist  Surplus  Price 

*  Based  on  Oxford,  P...  lea.  12  cenU  per  100  lbs. 

A     Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  al  each   Receiving  Station 


*er 
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(X) 

(X) 

IM) 

(M) 
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00 

no 

(Ml 

70 

70 

3.70 

70 

20 

60 

60 

70 

1.60 

10 

70 

70 

70 

3.60 

70 

70 

10 

10 

10 

}.«0 

3.70 

70 

3.70 

70 

4 

no 

\ 

$1 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

40 

19 

92 

6« 

91 

06 

92 

6A 

79* 

74 

91 

92 

92 

75 

Al 

91 

91 

91 

91 

94 

92 

92 

75 

72 

94 

92 

Al 

25 

Table  II 

Total  B.F 

and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Pr 

ice  for  "A"  Milk 

ifferential  and  hacterm 

Premium  for  Butterfat 

I'otal  combineil  payment  fur  Butterfat  li 

Content 

bonus  above   base   price   per    IIK)   Ihs.    for    1.50'^*;    B.f-'.    milk 

Butterfat 

Above  1.50<^ 

-     -_    

Test 
Per  C  ent 

If    Bacteria      II    Bacteria 

Clas.s   of    Ba(tfria    Rt:QLlR^\l^NT 
(See  note  1  for  definition  of  each  cUhs  of  Iracteria  requirement) 

is  Made        is  Not  Made 

• 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

3.S0 

00                         00 

.40 

.25 

23 

.15 

uo 

3.SS 

0) 

02 

41 

.28 

.28 

.18 

.02 

3.«0 

06 

04 

46 

.31 

,31 

21 

.04 

3.«S 

09 

06 

49 

.34 

.34 

.24 

.06 

3.70 

12 

OA 

52 

.37 

37                .27 

08 

3.75 

15 

.10 

55 

.40 

.40 

.30       1           10 

3.A0 

IA 

12 

5A 

.43 

.43 

.33                  12 

3.8S 

21 

.14 

61 

.46 

.46 

.16 

14 

3.90 

24 

16 

64 

.49 

.49 

.19 

.16 

3.tS 

27 

IH 

67 

.52 

.52 

.41 

.18 

4.00 

10 

20 

70 

.55 

.55 

.45 

.20 

4.0S 

11 

22 

71 

.58 

.58 

.48 

.22 

4.10 

16 

24 

76 

.61 

.61 

.51 

.24 

4.IS 

19 

26 

79 

.64 

.64 

.54 

.26 

4.20 

42 

2A 

A2 

.67 

.67 

.57 

28 

4.2S 

45 

10 

A5 

.70 

.70 

.60 

10 

4.30 

4A 

.12 

A8 

.73 

.73 

.63 

12 

4.3S 

51 

14 

91 

.76 

.76 

.66       i           14 

4.40 

54 

16 

94 

.79 

79 

.69       1           <6 

4.45 

57 

18 

97 

.82 

.82 

.72                  <H 

4.50 

60 

40 

1  00 

.85 

.85 

.75                  40 

4.55 

64 

42                    1   04 

,89 

.89 

.79                  42 

4.M 

6A 

44 

1  OA 

.93 

93 

.83                   44 

4.85 

72 

46 

1    12                    97 

97 

.87                    46 

4.70 

76 

4A 

1    16                 1   01 

1    01 

91                      48 

4.75 

80 

50 

1   20                 1   05 

1    05 

95                     iO 

4.80 

A4 

52 

1   24                 1   09 

1    09 

99                    i2 

4.85 

AA 

54 

1   2A                 111 

1    11 

1   01                    54 

4.M 

92 

56 

1   12                 1    17 

1    17 

1   07                    S6 

4.85 

% 

5A 

1   16                 1    21 

1    21 

1    II                    58 

5.00 

1   00 

60 

1   40                 1   25 

1    25 

1    15                  .60 

5.05 

1   04 

62 

1   44                 1   29 

1    29 

1    19                  .62 

5.10 

1   OA 

64 

1    4A                  1    11 

1    11 

1   21                  64 

5.15 

1    12 

66 

1   52                 1    17 

1    17 

1   27                  66 

5.20 

1    16 

6A 

1    56                  1    41 

1    41 

1    11                    68 

5.25 

1    20 

70 

1   60                  1    45 

1    45 

1    15                   70 

5.30 

1    24 

72 

1   64                  1    49 

1    49 

1    19                  72 

5.35 

1    2A 

74 

1   6A                  1    51 

1    51 

1   41                   74 

5.40 

1    12 

76 

1    72                  1    57 

1    57 

1   47                 .76 

5.45 

1    16 

7A 

1   76                 1   61 

1    61 

1   51                .78 

5.50 

1   40 

AO 

1   AO                  1    65 

1    65 

1   55                .80 

5.55 

1    44 

A2 

1   84                  t   69 

1    69 

1   59                  82 

5.S0 

1   4A 

A4 

1   AA                  1    71 

1    71 

1   61                  84 

5.85 

1    52 

A6 

1   92                  1    77 

1    77 

1   67                  86 

5.70 

1    56 

AA                    1   96                  1   Al 

1    Al 

1    71                    88 

5.75 

1   60 

90                    2  00                  1    A5 

1   85 

1    75                    'H) 

5.80 

1   64 

92          ;          2  04                  1    89 

1    89 

1    79                   92 

5.85 

1   6A 

94                    2  OA                  1    91 

1    91 

1   Al                    94 

5.M 

1    72 

96                    2    12                  1    97 

1   97 

1    A7                    96 

S.9S 

1    76 

9A          1          2    16                 2  01 

2  01 

1    91                    9A 

S.OO 

1   AO 

1   00          '          2  20                  2  05 

2  ()5 

1    95 

1.00 

(I)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Cla.aa.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

IF  THE  1929  SUMMER   BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  METi 

Class  I      .Shippers  will  ouslify  for   (lass    I    bonus  <i(   40  cents   per    100  lb»     il    the   bacteria  count   is 

(1)  .1  terminsi  market  delivery  |>oints  tietween  0   10.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0    10.000. 

Cl^S-s  II  -.Shippers  will  qualify  for  (JIass  II   bonus  of  25  cents  per   100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  10.001    100.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  I0,(X)I      50,000. 

IF  THE  1929  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  MET: 

Class  III      Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  III  bonus  of  25  cents  i>er   IIM)  U)«    if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  al  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0    10.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0    10,000. 

Class  IV     Shippers  will  qualify  for  (lass  IV  b<inus  of   15  cents  |>er    l(K1  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  i. 

(1)  at  terminsi  market  delivery  points  lietween  10.(X)I     KXI.OOO. 

(2)  al  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  IO.(X)l      SO.OIh). 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  MARCH: 

Ci  ASS  V   -Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  March  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  100.001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  50,001  or  over. 

The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cents  per  I  10  per  rent  B.I"  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  bacteria 
requirements  are  met.  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  pairl  unless  the  butlerlal  lest  is  equal  to.  or 
higher  than  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  In  other 
words,  no  premium  of  any  kind  except  4  cents  per  1 ,10  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  1.50'^  will  be 
paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  of  milk  delivered  is  above  the  minimum  butterfat  requirement  in 
effect  al  the  delivery  point  where  delivere<l  and  unless  the  bacteria  requirements  nf  Class  I.  II.  Ill 
or^lV  are  met. 
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MILK      PRODUCERS      R  K  V  I  K  W 


April.  1930 


Quality  Seed 

for 

Hayland  and  Pasture 

Kasteni  States  ^lass  seed  mix- 
tiiirs  rc'iiresent  very  real  value  to 
tlie  ijurihaser.  These  mixtures  are 
not  composed  of  cheap  lots  of  seed 
thrown  together  to  sell  at  bargam 
pi  ic-es,  nor  are  they  comi)osed  of 
nop  seeds  which  cannot  be  readily 
cleaned  and  which  are  offered  at 
l)ar«ain  prices,  cropseedsnenerously- 

sprinkled  with  weed  and  damage*! 
seeds.      They    are    carefully    pre- 
pared   blends    of    the    very    seeds 
which  the  Kastern  States  has  pur- 
chased  and  prepared  to  go  to  the 
members  separately.     By  purchas- 
ing  these   Kastern  States  hayland 
and    pasture    mixtures,    members 
obtain   their  grass  seed  all   mixed, 
do  not   ha\e  to  bother  with   rela- 
tively small  lots  of  certain  seeds  or 
leave  them  out  of  the  mixture  en- 
tirely, and  the  work  of  loading  the 
seed  into  and  unloading  it  out  of 
the  feed  cars  is  materially  reduced. 
All  on  Open  Formula 


The  formulas  for  the  hayland 
and  pasture  mixtures  may  1  e 
obtained  from  the  local  representa- 
tive or  by  writing  for  them  to  the 
olticeat  Springfield.  Massachusetts. 
There  are  three  hayland  and  three 
l)asture  mixtures  to  take  care  of  the 
general  differences  in  soil  conditions 
which  exist  in  various  sections  of 
Kastern  States  territory. 

Inoculant  Included 

Following  the  practice  of  includ- 
ing the  proper  inoculant  for  each  lot 
of  legume  seed  shipped  to  its  mem- 
bers, the  Kastern  States  Farmers' 
Kxchange  price  for  the  grass  seed 
mixtures  includes  the  cost  of  the 
inoculant  recjuired  by  the  legumes 
which  the  mixture  c-on tains.     The 
inoculants  are  shipped  in  the  seed 
sacks   in    cans   which    carry    upon 
them  clear  directions  for  inoculat- 
ing the  seed  in  mixtures  as  well  as 
separately  with  little  trouble  to  the 
consumer. 

EASTERN  STATES 

CERTl-SEEl) 

"GROWS  INTO  PROFIT" 

.See  your  local  representati\e  or 
write  for  information  on  Kastern 
States  seed,  suggestions  for  fertili- 
zation, and  the  pric-e. 


[}a.slepni)tales  fonncps  j^xchanqp 

A  non-atock,  nonprofit  organitalion, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  aerve* 

Headquarters:    Sprinffield,     Mt«Mchui««i 


Conditions  in  Dairy 
Industry  to  be  Covered 

By  Farm  Census 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  given  a 
prominent  place  in  tlie  farm  census  which 
IS  to  be  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
beginning  April  2  and  ending  May   I   this 

-TL.    ..^.in..*    nosationa    tn    br    HSKed 

dairymen  are  expected  to  yield  basic  and 
current    data    which    will    enable    Federal 
and  State  agricultural  economists  to  help 
dairymen  formulate  a  program  of  future 
development     for     the     industry        This 
phase  of  the  census  is  regarded  as  of  special 
importance   by   specialists  of   the   United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  view 
of  current  conditions  in  the  dairy  industry. 
The  dairy  section  of  the  census  will  get 
information  on  the  number  of  milk  cows 
on  farms  and  the  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced in  1929      It  will  get  the  number  of 
cows   milked   which   are  of   bsef   or  dual- 
purpose  breeding;  the  quantity  and  value 
of  milk  sold:  cream  sold,  butterfat  sold; 
butter  sold;  and  the  number  of  cows  being 
milked  at   the  time  the  census   is  taken, 
which  will  be  in  April  together  with  the 
daily  production  of  milk  at  that  time. 

Among  the  dairy  questions  to  be  asked, 
will  be  questions  as  to  the  number  of 
yearling  heifers;  the  number  of  heifers 
born  in  1928  being  kept  mainly  for  beef 
cows  or  beef  production;  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  born  before  1928  being  kept 
mainly  for  milk  production;  cows  and 
heifers  born  before  1928  being  kept  mainly 
for  beef  production;  total  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  milked  during  all  or  any  part 
1929;  number  of  cows  and  heifers  milked, 
the  number  which  is  mainly  of  beef  or  of 
dual-purpose  breeding;  the  gallons  of  milk 
produced  in  1929;  and  pounds  of  butter 
churned  in  1929  The  census  will  collect 
figures  also  on  the  number  and  breed  of 
registered  cows,  heifers,  and  heifer  calves 


Sterile  Utensils  Vital 

to  Keeping  Milk  Clean 

Dirty  milk  utensils  are  one  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  bacteria  in  milk,  says  R.  G. 
Connelly.  New  Jersey  aswjciate  dairyman. 
1  le  points  out  that  no  matter  how  clean 
and  healthy  the  cows  may  be.  or  how 
sanitary  the  stables,  milk  which  comes  in 
contact  with  dirty  utensils  is  immediately 
contaminated  and  its  market  quality  im- 
pared. 

It  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to 
control  this  cause  of  market  milk  deteriora- 
tion. Mr   Connelly  advises     All  one  needs 
is  plenty  of  warm  water,  an  alkali  washing 
powder,  a  stiff  brush,  and  steam  or  boiling 
water     all     conscientiously      applied      to 
uteniils  immediately  after  they  are  used 
"Best     results    are    obtained     by    first 
rinsing  out  all  utensils  with  cold  or  luke- 
warm water  to  remove  all  remaining  milk. 
Then  thoroughly  scrub  each  utensil  with 
a  stiff  brush  and  hot   water  containing  a 
liberal    quantity     of     an     alkali     washing 
powder.       Rags,    greasy    soaps,    or    soap 
powders   are   unsatisfactory    for    cleaning 
milk  utensils. 

"Steam  is  the  best  sterilizing  medium. 
It  not  only  kills  the  bacteria,  but  it  also 
heats  the  utensils  enough  to  dry  them  im- 
mediately, thereby  preventing  rust  Boil- 
ing water  may  be  used  where  steam  is  not 
available,  providing  the  utensils  are  boiled 
in  the  water  for  at  least  thirty  minutes. 
Sterilization  with  boiling  water  is  effective 
if  done  properly,  but  it  is  cumbersome. 
Steam  sterilization,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
available  even  to  the  smallest  dairies  at  a 
relatively  low  cost  Plans  for  such  a  steri- 
lizer are  obtainable  free  from  the  Bureau 
of  Dairying,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Legume  Silage  May  Aid 
Dry-Land  Dairy  Farms 

.Sweet  clover  silage  may  prove  valuable 
as   a   wintering   ration   for   dry   cows   and 
heifers  under  dry  land  conditions  during 
years    when    other    feed    crops    fail,    says 
the    Federal    Bureau    of    Dairy    Industry 
Sweet   clover   can    be   placed    in   an    inex 
pensive   silo,    such    as   a    trench,    and   can 
provide    the    principal    feed    for    the    dry 
stock    through    the    winter       This    is    in 
dicated    by    tests    at    the    United    States 
Department    of    Agriculture   field    station 
at  Ardmore.  S.  Dak 

Cows,  however,  did  not  relish  the 
sweet  clover  silage  as  they  did  corn  silage 
or  grass  silage  In  a  feeding  experiment 
in  which  cows  were  fed  sweet  clover  silage 
without  a  gram  or  hay  ration,  production 
dropped  greatly  A  sweet  clover  crop 
usually  produces  considerable  vegetation, 
even  in  years  when  drought  takes  the  corn 
crop,  but  m  the  vicinity  of  Ardmore  many 
cows  refuse  to  graze  the  sweet  clover  be- 
cause of  a  bitter  taste  that  is  more  notice- 
able in  that  vicinity  than  at  other  field 
stations  of  the  department  Experience 
with  sweet  clover  silage  at  Ardmore  show- 
ed that  ensiling  causes  the  bitterness  to 
disappear. 

At  the  Huntley,  Mont,  station  cows 
preferred  corn  silage  to  alfalfa  silage  made 
by  adding  I  part  of  beet-sugar  molasses 
to  20  parts  of  first  cutting  alfalfa 

"An  interesting  feature  of  the  legume 
silage  feeding,'  says  J  R  Dawson  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  "was  the  in- 
ability of  the  animals,  when  receiving 
silage  as  the  only  feed,  to  maintain  an 
appetite  for  large  quantities  Many  of 
the  cows  consumed  large  quantities  for  a 
few  days,  but  invariably  the  consumption 
declined  after  a  short  time. 

Penn  State  Graduates 

2288  Ags  in  21  Years 

From  1909  to  1929  inclusive  the  sch<H>l 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  graduated  2,288  students  in 
4-year  courses,  a  summary  complied  by 
Dean  R.  L.  Watts  shows 

During  the  past  20  years  382  students 
have   been    graduated    from    horticultural 
courses.      Agronomy    has    graduated    >65 
students  in  the  21    years  covered   in  the 
survey        Dairy     husbandry     ranks    next 
with    317    graduates    for    the    full    period 
Since   1912  animal  husbandry  has  gradu- 
ated   294,    and    agricultural    biochemistry 
has  293  to  Its  credit  in  the  past  20  years. 
Forestry    graduates   number    234    for    the 
full  period      Since   1915  agricultural  edu- 
cation has  graduated    159  and  since   1911 
landscape  architecture  has  graduated  lOS 
Agricultural   economics,   established    as   a 
separate  curriculum  in  1923,  has  69  gradu- 
ates for  four  years       Poultry   husbandry, 
the  next   youngest  option,   has  graduated 
39  since  1922      F^otany  has  33  graduates 
for  the  1913-28  period 

The  largest  graduating  classes  of  agri- 
cultural students  came  just  before  America 
entered  the  World  War  and  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  conflict  In  1916  there  were 
173  graduates;  in  1922  there  were  160 
The  1920  and  1921  classes  numbered  152 
each  In  1917  there  were  149  There 
were  139  graduates  in  1925,  137  in  1924, 
133  in  1915.  and  131  in  1923  The  past 
four  classes  have  numljered  116,  110.  109, 


Change  Dates  of  State 
Young  Farmers'  Meetings 

Plans  changing  the  annual  Young  I  ar- 
mers'  Week  in  June  to  separate  meetings 
for  4-1  I  Club  members  and  vocational 
agriculture  students  in  August,  are  an- 
nounced by  A  L.  Baker,  State  Club  Leader 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 

In  the  past  both  club  members  and 
vocational  siuaems  imvc  iticl  «.«*»«. .^■.<-  — 
a  week  of  contests,  recreation,  and  train- 
ing immediately  after  college  commence- 
ment. The  new  plans  call  for  Club  Week 
August  nth  to  16th,  and  Future  Farmers' 
Week.  August  18lh  to  22nd  Crowded 
conditions  have  compelled  the  change 

Members  of  agricultural  and  home 
economics  clubs  will  come  here  for  the  club 
week  Demonstrations,  contests,  educa- 
tional programs,  and  recreational  activi- 
ties will  feature  the  event  A  joint  session 
with  the  agricultural  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bankers"  Association  is 
being  arranged  for  Friday,  August  15th, 
by  the  Club  Leaders  and  W  S  McKay,  of 
Greenville  The  annual  club  leadership 
training  school  will  be  held  August  llth 
to  16th  instead  of  in  June  as  in  previous 
years 

.State  finals  in  oratorical  contests,  lec- 
tures, and  judging  contests  will  compose 
the  program  for  the  vocational  students 
Plans  for  the  event  are  being  made  by  II 
C  Fetterolf.  supervisor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Marrisburg.  and  Piofessor 
H  G  Parkinson,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  education 
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The   All-Mash 

Chick    Ration 

By  C.  S.  Platt, 
Assistant  Poultry  1  lusbandman 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J 
The  all  mash  ration  for  baby  chicks  as 
fetl  at  the  New  Jersey  experiment  station 
farm.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  ,  provides  the 
nutrients  necessary  for  good  growth  and 
development  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  labor  by  the  poultryman 

Under  this  system,  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  an  elaborate  feeding 
schedule  The  chicks  are  given  their  first 
feed  when  from  24  to  28  hours  old,  and 
from  then  on  the  all  mash  ration  is  kept 
before  them  at  all  times. 

The  all-mash  mixture  needs  no  supple- 
ments of  grain,  grit,  charcoal,  milk,  oyster 
shell,  or  green  food  until  the  chicks  average 
one  pound  in  weight  After  that  time  it 
is  usually  advisable  to  feed  grain,  grit,  and 
green  food. 

The  formula  for  the  all-mash  mixture, 
which  is  best  fed  in  hoppers,  is  as  follows: 
50  pounds  ground  yellow  corn:  10  pounds 
wheat  bran;  U)  pounds  wheat  middlings; 
10  pounds  pinhead  oats  or  small  chick 
grains;  5  pounds  meat  scrap;  5  pounds  fish 
meal;  5  pounds  dried  buttermilk  or  skim- 
milk;  5  pounds  limestone  flour  or  oyster 
shell  meal;  and  I  pound  cod-liver  oil. 


I  1 1   respectively. 

Expect  Too  Many  Potatoes 

Outlook  figures  released  by  federal  agri- 
cultural officials  indicate  that  farmers  in 
the  United  States  intended  to  plant  3.570.- 
(KK)  acres  of  potatoes  this  year  compared 
to  3.370,000  acres  harvested  last  year 
Yields  in  line  with  the  trend  of  recent 
years  will  provide  a  crop  too  large  for  con 
sumption  needs  and.  therefore,  profitable 
production. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

GenI  Office.  Flint  Buildinf .  PhlUd«lphi« 
A  ro-oper«tive  movement  e«Ubli»hed  lor 
ihe  di»emmm»tion  of  mform«lion  •ntj 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  production  ami 
dmtribution  of  dairy  pro<luct«  and  their 
food  value  in  nutrition. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy  Council 

Dr.  C;iyde  L.  Kin«.  Prenident 

M.  O.  Allebach.  Vice  Preaident 

C  .  I.  Cohee.  SecreUry 

|.'    R.  Ealy.  AMiatant  Secretary 

R    J    Harti«on.  Jr..  Trea.urer 

George  J    Hauptfuhrer.  Aumiitant  I  reaourer 

Departmental  Branches 

C.     I.     Cohee,     Director     Quality     Control 

L>epartment 
Dr.     K      G.     l-echner.     Assntant     Director 

Quality  C^ontrol  Department 
l.ydia  M.   Broecker.   Nutrition  Department 
Del    Ro»e    Macan,    Dramatic    Departnienl 
August    A      Miller,    Publuity    Department 


Don't  Slight  the  Herds, 
Is  Advice  to  Dairymen 

To  dairymen  now  inclined  to  slight  their 
herds  because  new  grass  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. Prof  J.  W  Bartlett,  dairy  husband- 
man for  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment    Station,    says.    "Don't  " 

This  advice  applies  to  the  milking  herds, 
dry  cows,  and  growing  heifers,  all  of  which, 
it  is  asserted,  should  continue  to  receive 

•  .  r  II    1       I  I  .  . 

aiiipic  oiiiuuiiLs  ui   a   wcii-uaiaiiccu  latiuii. 

Elconomy  measures  that  reduce  either  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  ration.  Professor 
Bartlett  points  out,  will  result  in  reduced 
milk  flow,  a  falling  off  in  flesh  of  the  cows, 
and  retarded  growth  in  the  young  stock. 

"The  well-fed  cow  that  maintains  her 
production  until  turning-out  time  will 
give  an  increased  milk  How  at  a  very  low 
cost."  states  the  dairy  authority  "  There- 
fore, it  is  better  to  order  a  carload  of  good 
mixed  feed  or  legume  hay  to  tide  over  until 
new  grass  is  available  than  it  is  to  use  a 
poor  grade  of  roughage  because  it  can  l>e 
bought  cheaply  Quality  should  lie  the 
buyer's  first   consideration 

"If  the  silo  is  empty,  it  may  be  a  good 
investment  to  feed  each  of  the  high-pro- 
ducing cows  three  pounds  of  beet  pulp 
daily.  Moreover,  the  cow  that  is  soon  to 
freshen  must  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  slighted  in  her  ration.  A  fresh  cow  in 
good  flesh  is  far  more  economical  producer 
than  the  cow  that  freshens  when  in  a  run- 
down  condition. 

"It  is  true  that  young  stock  will  make 
rapid  gains  when  turned  out  to  pasture, 
but  right  now  each  of  them  should  have  at 
least  two  pounds  of  a  growing  ration  a  day 
Otherwise,  it  may  take  them  all  of  next 
summer  to  make  up  for  growth  retarded 
at  this  season  of  year  by  insufficient  grain 
in  the  ration. 

"Dairymen  also  are  cautioned  against 
too  early  pasturing.  This  practice  fre- 
quently injures  the  new  growth." 

Cecil  Co.  Farmers  Meet 

The  Cecil  County  Council,  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  Calvert  I  iigh  School. 
Calvert,  Maryland,  on  May  22nd,  1931) 
There  was  an  attendance  of  approximately 
125  at  the  annual  dinner. 

I'ollowing  a  routine  business  session  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Howard    Brown;    Vice    President.    A     II 
Mendenhall;  Treasurer.  Lloyd  Balderston; 
Secretary,  i  toward  Reisler. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Dr  \-  B 
Bomberger,  Director  of  Extension,  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College,  who  outlined 
the  recent  National  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act. 

"Our  duties  as  Citizens,"  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Miss  Laomina 
Kngle,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

A  short  play,  "Goose  Money,"  was 
presented  by  members  of  the  Appleton 
I  lome-makers  Club. 

County  Agent.  J.  Z.  Miller,  of  Cecil 
County,  also  made  a  brief  address  out- 
lining some  of  the  agricultural  conditions 
in  that  county. 

(J  LP.) 

New  Jersey  Has  89,603 

T.B.  Free  Cattle 

From  information  recently  received  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  had  on  March  I  si. 
1930.  a  total  of  89.603  dairy  rattle.  »n 
9.902  herds,  free  from  tuberculosis.  Thi.s 
represents  57.37  per  cent,  of  the  states 
cattle  population. 

Applications  have  been  received  for  the 
testing  of  approximately  140  herds  with 
many  more  anticipated  because  several 
municipalities  will  soon  re(|uire  the  tuber- 
culin testing  of  all  cattle  supplying  milk 
to  them.  All  requests  for  testing  are 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  herd  owners. 


Ben  Middleton 

scores  another  smashing  victory 


(Bfilou))  Kathprtnf>,  who 

returned  $2,277.43  profit 

over  fted  coat  in  seven 

years 


10,472  lbs.  milk— 400.9  lbs.  butterfat  average 
yearly  production  for  7  years  ivith  27-eo^i^  herd 


Records  of  the  Fairfax  County,  Virginia^ 
Herd  Iiuprovcmenl  Association  show  that 
during  the  last  seven  years  Ben  Middleton^s 
herd  which  averaged  27  cows  has  an  aver- 
age yearly  production  per  cow  of  10,472 
lbs.  of  milk  and  400.9  Ibe. 
of  butterfat  .  .  •  One  cow, 
Katherine,  in  seven  lacta- 
tions has  produced  1 1 0,2.'$0 
lbs.  of  milk  and  3,956.4  lbs. 
of  butterfat  and  returned  in 
these  seven  years  $2,2  77.43 
profit  over  feed  cost.  She 
is  in  perfect  health  and  a 
regular  breeder. 

Skill  fat  Feeder 

To  have  27  cows  average 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk  and 
400  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
one  year  is  an  accomplish- 
ment— to  attain  that  impressive  yearly 
average  for  seven  consecutive  years  is 
a  triutii[»h  in  herd  management.  The 
Middletdii  hrrd  is  well  bred,  but  breed- 
ing alone  will  not  bring  such  consistent 


We  tuked  Mr.  Middleton  if 
we  might  tell  other  dairy- 
men about  hit  auccett.  Hia 
answer  waa:  **I  am  altcaya 
glad  to  paaa  on  to  other 
dairymen  any  of  my  experi- 
encea  that  may  he  helpful  to 
them.  Furthermore,  it  would 
he  unfair  of  me  not  to  aaythat 
Larro  Dairy  Ration  haa 
been  a  big  factor  in  my  auc- 
cesa.  It  keeps  mycowa  in  good 
condition,  keepa  the  milk 
flow  up  and  aa  for  profit  over 
feed  coat  it  ia  the  beat.'* 


results.  It  required  real  skill  in  feeding 
and  handling  the  herd.  During  the  fall, 
winter  and  spring  Mr,  Middleton  teedm 
Larro  Dairy  Ration  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
to  each  3V^  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  He 
feeds  Larro  in  the  summer 
when  his  cows  are  on  pas- 
ture,  too — the  amount 
being  varied  according  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of 
pasture  and  the  individual 
needs  of  each  cow. 


Feedm  Larro  Year  Round 

Ben  Middleton  knows  the 
value  of  Larro.  His  records 
show  it.  He  knows,  too,  that 
pasture  alone  during  the 
summer  months  is  not 
enough.  That^s  why  he  feeds 
Larro  the  year  round. 
If  you  are  already  feeding  Larro  you  know 
its  value — if  you  are  not  feeding  Larro  it 
will  payyoutoget  acquainted  with  it  at  once. 
See  your  Larro  Realer  or  write  tor 
eontpiete  information  about  Larro* 


arret 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


FEEDS    THAT   DO   NOT  VARY 

FOR  POULTRY  *  HOGS  *  DAIRY 


Aah    your   Larro    i0ealer  tor  Larro  Family  Flour 
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HOME-^HEALTH 


Making  the  Best  of 

the  Flower  Garden 

A  flower  earden  is  something  which  we 
may  own  which  doesn't  need  to  look  ex- 
actly like  those  of  all  the  neighbors  Then, 
let's  be  different 

To  begin  with,  let's  get  certain  ideas 
out  of  our  mind  that  we  must  have  lots  of 


ground,  that  it's  got  to  be  formally  'laid 
off."  and  that  it  will  probably  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.     Not  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  using  just  what 
you  have  in  the  way  of  space,  location  and 
natural  planting  which  will  be  the  basis  of 
a  garden  with  individuality. 

You  do  need  sunshine,  and  you  do  also 
need  good  soil.  But  with  these  two  essen- 
tials, the  rest  can  be  taken  as  you  find  it. 
If  the  location  you  select  has  several  fruit 
trees  in  it.  so  much  the  better  for  your 
future  effect.  If  the  ground  is  rolling  you 
have  possibilities  for  making  a  portion  of 
it  into  a  rock  garden.  A  small  garden 
well  cared  for  is  far  better  than  a  large 
neglected  one. 

Native  shrubbery  such  as  the  rhododen- 
dren  and  laurel  which  grow  wild  in  parts 
of  this  territory  can  be  used  as  planting 
under  shade  trees  and  as  a  background  for 
flower  beds. 

You  may  decide  to  plint  grass  in  the 
center  of  your  garden  as  in  the  accom- 
panying   illustrations.      Again    you    may 


The  Garden  Nursery 

You   can   be   your  own   nurseryman    if 
you  will  devote  an  out-of-the-way  corner 

•„  »u. -J-.,    o  Ur>».K«v<    K  rold  frame,  or 

even  a  window  box  to  a  nursery  for  seed- 
lings and  cuttings.  In  this  way  you  will  be 
able  to  raise,  in  as  generous  a  quantity  as 
you  desire,  any  of  your  favorite  perennials. 
Most  seedlings  are  considered  stronger 
for  being  transplanted,  and  are  better  able 
to  survive  drought. 

The  soil  for  all  seed  beds  must  be  rich 
and  finely  pulverized.  Form  shallow 
trenches  to  receive  the  larger  seeds  which 
should  be  about  one-half  inch  under. 
Smaller  seeds  are  barely  covered. 

The  seeds  of  hardy  biennials  and  per- 
ennials are  sown  in  April  The  soil  should 
be  settled  and  moist  before  the  seeds  are 

sown. 

When  ready  to  move  the  young  plants 
to  the  garden,  soak  the  soil  well  before 
moving  them  in  order  to  move  as  much 
soil  as  possible  with  the  roots  Protect 
them  from  the  sun  for  about  two  days  after 
transplanting. 

Rose  cuttings  may  be  readily  rooted  by 
planting  in  the  soil  and  covering  with  an 
inverted  fruit  jar.  This  jar  conserves  the 
heat  and  moisture  and  has  the  effect  of  a 
hot-bed 

Such  shrubs  as  the  forsythia  may  be 
rapidly  rooted  from  undetached  lower 
branches  which  are  covered  with  a  little 
earth  and  weighted  down  with  a  stone. 


The  Gardener's  Notebook      y^gnsils  for  Cake  Making 


1  lot-beds  and  cold  frames  are  working 
to  capacity  just  now.  On  sunny  days  be- 
gin the  process  of  "hardening  off  "  the 
plants  which  have  had  the  protection  of 
being  under  glass 

This  should  be  done  by  admitting  more 
and  more  outside  air  to  the  protected 
growing  place.  Raise  the  sashes  at  the 
ends  from  mid-morning  till  late  afternoon 
Even  on  cloudy  days  give  some  ventilation 
If  the  lawn  needs  reseeding  this  year,  do 
It  early  Grass  likes  plenty  of  moisture 
while  germinating,  and  in  order  to  weather 
the  summer,  it  needs  plenty  of  time  to  at 
tain    sturdy    growth    before    hot    weather 


Q^s 


cO 


&RASS 


Don'ts  For  the  Planter 

Don't  let  manure  come  in  contact  with 
bulb  or  roots. 

Don't  plant  roots  in  a  doubled  up 
position. 

Don't  fail  to  save  wood  ashes  for  the 

garden 

Don't  prune  shrubs  except  soon  after 
they  have  finished  blooming;  however, 
when  they  are  moved  they  require  prun- 
ing back. 

Don't  plant  shrubs  nearer  than  three 
feet  apart;  large  shrubs  live  feet  or  more 

apart. 

Don't  divide  clumps  of  hardy  plants  by 
cutting  through  them,  when  the  crowns 
may  be  pulled  apart. 

Don't  discard  the  Easter  bulbs,  jon- 
quils, tulips  or  lilies,  but  plant  them  later 
in  the  ground.  Don't  expect  too  much 
from  them  for  at  least  two  years. 

Don't  round  and  raise  the  bed  above 
the  roots  of  the  shrub,  nor  make  the  flower- 
bed so  high  that  the  water  will  run  off. 

From  —"Two  Seasons  in  a  Flower  Gar- 
den."- Louise  Shelton. 


The    lawn    should    be    superficially    en- 
riched by  a  top-dressing  early  every  spring. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this       It  fur- 
nishes plant  food,  and  also  provides  a  little 
additional    covering    for    the   grass    roots 
Bone  meal  and  wood  ashes  are  good  for 
the  former  purpose       F-or   the  latter   use 
good  garden  loan  or  commercial  humus 
The  soil  of  many  home  gardens  has  be- 
come so  acid   that   unsatisfactory   results 
are  obtained  with  both  flowers  and  vege- 
tables.    The  cure  for  soil  acidity  is  lime, 
which  should  be  evenly  distributed  after 
spading,  and  well  worked  into  the  soil 

Many  people  plant  sunflowers  not  alone 
for  their  decorative  effect,  but  to  secure 
the  sunflower  seeds,  which  poultry  raisers 
feed  to  their  prize  chickens  to  give  them 
glossy  feathers  in  the  fall. 

The   Compost   Heap 

Comes  Into  Its  Own 


The   right    utensils    make   good    results 
easier  and  more  certain  in  cake  making  as 

III     cv«:l>     *^*».*-»      ..«»--. r-  - 

Utensils  are  especially  adapted  to  mixing 
and  baking  cake      Because  accurate  meas- 
urements are  essential  for  uniform  results, 
standard    one-half    pint     measuring  'cups 
marked  to  show  quarters  and  thirds,  and 
teaspoons    and    tablespoons    of    standard 
capacity      three  teaspoons  e<4ual  one  table- 
spoon    are     recommended        A     wooden 
spoon   is  preferred   to  a   metal   spoon   be- 
cause it   IS  less  noisy,  it  does  not  darken 
the  mixture,  and  it  is  more  comfortable  to 
handle  for  beating  and  stirring.     An  earth- 
enware  bowl    with   a    rounded    bottom    is 
better  for  mixing  the  baiter  than  lighter 
bowls,  because  its  weight  helps  to  hold  it 
in  position  during  the  mixing  and  beating 
For   beating   egg   yolks,   whole   eggs,    and 
even   for   mixing  some  batters   the  dover 
egg    beater    is    efficient        Many    persons 
prefer  a  wire  spoon  for  beating  egg  whites 
This  utensil  may  also  be  used  for  folding 
beaten  egg  whites  into  a  mixture  and  for 
beating  thin  batters  smooth. 

Pans  for  baking  cake  are  made  of  tin. 
aluminum,  enamel,  oven  glass,  and  Rus- 
sian iron.  Cakes  baked  in  the  thicker 
pans  require  a  higher  temperature  at  the 
end  than  those  baked  in  the  thinner  pans. 


prefer  to  outline  with  flower  beds  some 
irregular  path  which  follows  a  natural 
course   between    trees. 

Try  to  resist  the  impulse  for  statuary 
and  too  many  stiff  benches  unless  you 
have  planned  a  formal  garden  A  few 
comfortable  seats  grouped  where  the 
family  can  gather  together  on  warm 
evenings  will  be  more  to  the  point. 

The  garden  nursery  where  you  can  raise 
all  mannner  of  plants  from  seeds  and  cut- 
tings is  described  elsewhere  on  this  page. 
By  such  economical  means  as  the  nursery, 
your  compost  heap,  and  the  donation  of  a 
few  loads  of  manure  from  the  dairy  barn, 
you  will  find  that  the  very  few  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  flower  garden  will  bring  back 
a  large  return   in  pleasure 


It  is  a  waste  of  effort  to  begin  house- 
cleaning  before  the  stoves  can  be  taken 
down.  Storing  the  stoves  away  too  early 
may  mean  colds  for  the  family.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  get  the  cleaning  under  way, 
begin  with  closets,  bureau  drawers  and 
shelves  Next  month  you  can  spring- 
house  clean  to  your  hearts  content. 

Worrying  can  get  to  be  a  habit,  and  it's 
a  bad  one  for  our  health  and  disposition. 
An  old  colored  woman  who  once  heard  her 
mistress  complain  about  her  many  trials 
said  to  her.  "Uw.  honey,  doan  yo'  worry. 
Jus"  do  lak  me.  chile.  Ah  wears  the 
world  lak  a  loose  garment." 


The  child's  confidence  in  himself  de- 
pends upon  the  confidence  his  elders  put 
in  him 


Every  garden  is  entitled  to  iu  own  com- 
post heap.  This  is  one  of  the  most  eco 
nomical  and  valuable  accessories  to  gar- 
dening. If  you  haven't  one  already,  com- 
posed at  last  season's  grass  clippings  and 
leaves,  start  in  now  to  save  the  winter 
raking's  from  the  lawn. 

Make  the  compost  heap  in  any  out-of- 
sight  spot.  A  successful  flower  gardener 
we  know  of  made  use  of  an  empty  silo  pit 
which  her  husband  discarded  when  he 
built  a  larger  one  of  concrete. 

Into  this  pit  throughout  the  year  went 
all  of  so-called  "trash."  which  would  grad- 
ually decay  By  building  up  various  piles 
in  this  pit.  she  had  always  a  portion  ready 
for  garden  use.  while  another  pile  received 
the  next  contribution 

You  will  need  to  guard  against  over- 
generous  members  of  the  family  who.  un- 
til you  have  trained  them,  may  want  to 
add  an  occasional  barrel  hoop  or  tin  can 
to  your  heap.  When  you  come  upon  these 
relics  next  season  you  may  feel  like  a  mem- 
ber of  an  expedition  discovering  prehistoric 
remains,  but  it  wont  contribute  to  the 
appearance  or  usefulness  of  your  new  loam 
If  you  are  just  beginning  a  compost 
heap,  even  now  there  are  the  rakings  of 
leaves  from  the  spring  yard  cleanings. 
This  will  be  the  foundation  upon  which 
green  stuff  will  be  piled  later. 

Remember  to  ocassionally  sprinkle  the 
compost  heap  with  lime. 


Ways  of  Using  Watercress 

The  tender  young  sprigs  of  watercress 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  spring  along 
the  edges  of  shallow  streams,  make  tasty 
additions  to  the  menu  at  a  time  of  year 
when  everyone  hungers  for  fresh  green 
foods.  Below  are  suggested  several  recipes 
for  using  watercress. 

Cream  of  Watercress  Soup 
2  c.  white  stock  '  2  c    '"'"' 

2  bunches  watercress  Yolk  I  egg 

3  tbsp.  butter  Salt 

2  tbsp.  flour  Pepper 

Cut    finely   leaves   of   watercress;   cook 

five   minutes   in   two   tablespoons   butter. 

add  stock,  and  boil  five  minutes.    Thicken 

with    butter    and    flour   cooked    together. 

add  salt  and  pepper     Just  before  serving. 

add  milk  and  egg  yolk,   slightly   beaten 

Serve  with  toasted  triangles. 


Toasted  Triangles 

Cut  stale  bread  in  one-eighth-inch  slices 
and  remove  crust;  then  cut  in  halves  on  the 
diagonal,  making  triangles.  Toast  under 
a  gas  flame  or  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 
crisp  and  delicately  browned. 

Dressed  Watercress 

Wash,  remove  roots,  drain,  and  chill 
watercress  Arrange  in  salad  dish,  around 
a  mound  of  cottage  cheese  Serve  with 
French  dressing  made  as  follows: 

French  Dressing 

Put  Vl  tsp   salt;  "A  t»P    pepper;  2  tbsp 
vinegar;   4   tbsp.   olive  oil   in  small   glass 
jar,  cover,  and  shake  thoroughly      Some 
prefer  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  onion 
juice.    One  tablespoon  each,  lemon  juice 
and  vinegar  may  be  used. 
Lemon  and  Watercress  Sandwiches 
Vi  lb.  butter     'A  t»P    grated   lemon   rind 
1/4  tsp.  salt        1  c.  minced  watercress 
I    tbsp    lemon   juice 
Cream   butter,   add   remaining   ingredi- 
ents, and  spread  between  slices  of  whole 
wheat   bread.     One   pound   loaf  of   bread 
cuts  16  to  18  slices.   Use  Vi  to  V*  lb.  butter 
creamed  for  30  sandwiches. 


Spring  Tonics  Free 

For  the  Picking 

Dr.  Hannah  McK  Lyons 

Down  the  lane  and  across  the  field  used 

to  go  Grandfather  when  April  arrivetl  and 

the    frost    was    out    of    the    ground.      I  le 

had  said  to  the  family,   "lt"8  time  for  a 

spring   tonic   to   thin   the  blood   after   the 

heavy     foods     we've     U8«?d     during      the 

winter.  We  need  some  sassafras  tea.'" 
I       .1  I  .1        r.  1  I      II 
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sassafras  trees  were  growing.  I  lere  he 
used  the  mattock  he  had  carried  to  dig 
<jut  rqots  which  were  taken  home,  well 
washed  and  the  bark  shaved  off.  I'rom 
these,  tea  was  made  for  supper,  and  for 
the  next  three  weeks,  sassafras  tea  was 
on  the  bill  of  fare  for  about  three  days 
each  week. 

You  doubtless  remember  the  glass  of 
sulphur  and  molasses  mixed  in  the  spring 
time.  Each  child,  as  well  as  older  folk, 
had  a  teas|K>onful  every  morning  for  three 
days,  rested  three  days,  and  then  the 
dosage  was  again  repeated. 

What  a  long  way  we  have  come  since 
those  days  The  newer  knowledge  of 
foods  and  food  values  has  gone  far  toward 
explaining  some  of  the  things  which  we  did 
purely  by  instinct,  in  Grandfather's  time. 
Change  of  temperature  enforces  a 
change  of  wearing  apparel  but  few  realize 
that  this  ought  to  apply  to  foods  and  that 
the  diet  should  be  altered  accordingly. 
In  the  olden  days  every  cellar  was  stored 
for  winter  use  with  beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  other  fleshy  tuberous  root 
vegetables.  Each  one  was  rich  in  minerals 
and  the  sugars  peculiar  to  these  vegetables 
which  gave  warmth  and  energy  for  the 
cold  days  of  winter. 

But  how  eagerly  we  welcomed  the  first 
green  things  of  the  spring.  Nature  sees 
to  it  that  each  year  hundreds  of  herbs, 
plants,  roots,  vegetables  and  fruits  grow 
and  mature  into  the  most  perfect  medi- 
cines. She  stores  her  vitamins  (the  growth 
and  health  promoting  substances)  in  the 
lettuce,  cabbage,  spinach,  tomatoes  and 
milk,  just  waiting  to  be  nibbled  or  sipped. 
She  stores  her  fats  in  the  cheese,  peanuts, 
and  many  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits. 

I  labit  has  made  meat  the  basis  of  the 
American  meal  for  winter  and  summer. 
I  lowever,  from  the  standpoint  of  health 
and  comfort,  leaving  economy  out  of  the 
question,  we  are  better  off  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  lighter  foods  during  the  hot 
summer  months  Milk  and  eggs  are  the 
best  foods  at  all  times,  supplying  maximum 
nourishment  without  too  much  heat. 
Vegetables,  particularly  the  green  ones, 
are  likewise  good  at  all  times,  but  Nature 
has  especially  ordained  them  for  spring 
and  summer  eating. 

I  low  eagerly  each  new  green  thing  is 
welcomed  in  the  spring.  Why  go  to  a 
drug  store  for  that  "bottle  of  questionable 
iron  tonic"  when  the  fields  are  yellow 
with  dandelions  which  should  have  a 
place  on  the  dining  table,  either  raw  as  a 
salad  with  a  simple  boiled  dressing,  or 
cooked  as  you  like  other  greens  cooked. 
If  to  this  you  add  a  slice  of  hard  cooked 
egg.  you  are  adding  another  tonic  in  the 
sulphur  of  the  egg  yolk.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  an  improved  form  as  your  old- 
fashioned  tonic  of  sulphur  and  molasses 
the  iron  came  in  the  molasses  then  but 
here  it  is  in  the  dandelion.  Then,  the 
sulphur  powder  was  mixed  with  the 
molasses,  but  we  now  know  that  you  can 
have  it  in  a  more  pleasant  form  in  the 
egg  itself. 

In  addition  to  dandelions,  there  might 
be  added  a  long  list  of  other  greens,  such 
as  sour-dock,  garden  dock,  the  young 
turnip  tops,  beet  tops,  lambs  quarter  and 
poke,  which  is  first  cousin  to  the  delicious 
asparagus  The  list  is  long  but  they  are 
yours  with  their  fine  minerals  and  vege- 
table acids  just  for  the  picking. 


Missing 


in  a  bl6de  of 


Grass 


liNY  BLADES  OF  GRASS  .  .  ,  sprouting  in  your  pastures  .  .  . 
soon  your  cows  will  be  there  .  .  .  eating  their  fill  and  bring- 
ing home  the  usual  flush  of  spring  pasture  milk.  Milk  that 
appears  to  cost  you  little  .  .  .  but  really  costs  you  a  lot  in 
the  end  ...  if  pasture  is  your  only  feed. 

In  every  10  pounds  of  young  grass  are  8  to  9  pounds  of 
pure  water  ,  ,  .  very  little  feed  at  all!  To  get  enough  actual 
feed  to  do  her  job,  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  says 
she  must  eat  100  pounds  of  grass  a  day!  But  she  can't 
hold  100  pounds  cf  grass! 

Her  milk  flow  may  look  good  on  pasture  alone  .  .  .  but 
she's  robbing  her  body  .  .  .  and  even  starving  her  unborn 
calf  to  do  it!  That's  why  Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow  ...  a 
real  feed  at  a  reasonable  price  .  .  .  should  be  ready  for 
your  cows  every  day  this  spring  and  summer!  You'll  see 
the  difl^crence  this  summer  .  ,  .  you'll  see  a  diflference  this 
fall.  Better  calves  .  .  .  less  calving  trouble  .  .  .  more  milk 
after  calving.  A  feed  that  makes  your  pasture  worth  more 
.  .  .  your  cows  worth  more  .  .  .  your  dairy  business  worth 
more  .  .  .  Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow  I 


AT    THE    STORE  WITH    THE    CHECKERBOARD    SIGN 


THE  PURINA  DAIRY  CHOWS 

Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow 
Purina  20%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  24%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  34%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  Bulky-Lat 
Purina  Filling  Chow 
PuWna  Calf  Chow 


Arthritis— A  Suggested  Remedy 


Two  physicians,  nose  and  throat  special- 
ists, were  discussing  at  dinner,  the 
prevalence  of  arthritis  this  winter  and 
spring,  when  the  older  one  remarked, 
"I  wonder  if  the  many  drugs  with  which 
folks  are  dosing  nose  and  throat,  with- 
out knowing  their  effects  might  be 
responsible  for  this  condition?" 

Then  came  to  me  the  recollection  of 
A.  G.  I  lumphreys,  formerly  of  the  Nation- 
al Stockman  and  F'ttrmer.  writing  on  this 
very  topic  who  gave  a  safe  remedy: 

"This  is  a  disease  that  no  one  knows  very 
much  about.  No  one  except  those  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  it.  and 
have   had    their   joints    twisted    and    dis- 


torted, and  have  listened  to  the  clock 
strike  every  hour  in  the  night  because  of 
the  excruciating  pain,  with  a  pain  so 
near  like  a  toothache  that  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  location  Of  the 
remedies  and  prescriptions  for  this  disease 
there  are  a  legion.  From  what  I  have 
been  told  (and  I  have  been  told  a  lot)  it 
is  caused  by  some  habit  of  eating  After 
I  became  a  habitual  drinker  of  milk  I 
lost  all  desire  to  see  a  doctor  for  arthritis 
I  like  to  think  of  milk  as  a  cure  (even  if 
it  did  not  turn  the  trick)  at  any  rate  it 
can  do  no  harm,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  lots  of  the  medicine  that 
is  given  for  it.' 


A  Money  Raising  Idea 

For  Your  Club 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  recent  annual 
Philadelphia  Flower  Show  offer  practicable 
suggestions  to  any  local  garden  club  or 
group  who  wish  to  stage  a  small  flower 
show. 

Among  the  competitions  were  those  for 
the  best  collection  of  plants  arranged  for 
a  window-sill:  a  small  table  containing 
fresh  flowers  and  any  other  accessories: 
and  a  miniature  picture,  composed  of  an 
arrangement  of  fresh  flowers  against  a 
neutral  back  ground  and  framed  by  old- 
fashioned  picture  frame. 

As  ameans  of  raising  funds  charge  ad- 
mission.   Write  us  for  further  information. 
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AMCO    FEED    SERVICE 

1)1  V.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  I.NC. 


DIST.  OFFICE:    Mli.NCY,  PA. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


Raise  The  Calf,  But 
Sell  The  Mothers  Milk 


Raise  your  best  calves:  that  is  the  right 
way  to  build  up  your  herd.  But  using  whole 
milk  makes  a  calf  too  expensive,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  calf  meal  which  takes  the 
place  of  whole  milk. 

When  a  calf  is  a  few  days  old  it  can  be  shifted 
gradually  from  its  milk  diet  without  loss  of 
growth  or  health,  provided  you  substitute 
calf  meal  gruel  made  from  Amco  Calf  Meal, 
with  skim  milk  or  water.  By  making  this 
shift  you  can  sell  the  whole  milk  oT  the  cow 
and  save  from  $20  to  $30  within  six  months. 
Amco  Calf  Meal  replaces  a  calf's  natural  food 
by  other  ingredients  which  produce  the  same 
rapid,  healthy  growth,  and  do  it  more 
economically.  This  Calf  Meal  contains  the 
best  growth  promoting  materials,  in  the 
correct  balance  to  insure  profitable  and 
rapid  development. 

Amco  Calf  Meal  is  palatable  and  highly  di- 
gestible; the  materials  are  freshly  mixed 
when  you  get  them,  so  there  is  no  danger  of 
digestive  upsets  or  days  off-feed.  The  calves 
like  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  feed.  Feeding  direct- 
ions are  furnished  with  every  bag.  Your 
nearest  Amco  Agent  will  supply  you. 


Find  Many  Good  Cows  in  Association  Tests 

Eighty  dairy  herd  improvement  associations  tested  29.316  cows  in  Pennsylvania  in 
January   C    R   Gearhart.  of  the  Penn  State  College  dairy  extension  service,  report*. 

One-sixth  of  the  cows  produced  more  than  40  pounds  of  butterfat  during  the  month. 
4.7%  cows  exceeding  that  mark.     Every  fifth  cow  was  a  1000-pound  milker.  6,063  cows 

qualifying  for  that  record.  ^    i   j      -^u 

In  number  of  cows  tested  the  Chester  Valley  association  of  Ch«iter  county  led  with 
743.  The  Coventry  association  in  the  same  county  was  second  with  395  cows  tested. 
Cumberland  No  I  association,  with  i  7f  cows,  ied  in  ii.c  i.uiiil«:i  o.  -t^  j~«..v.  .-t  ^:o 
ducers.  and  Montgomery  No  I  was  second  with  123  Cumberland  No  I  was  first  also 
in  1000  pound  milkers  with  203.  while  Buffalo  Valley  No.  I  in  Union  county  placed  sec- 
ond with  150  heavy  milkers. 

Tested  Cows  Produce  High  Yearly  Average 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  average  production  of  butterfat  per  cow  exceeded 
300  pounds  in  Pennsylvania  cow  testing  associations  in  1929.  a  summary  of  the  work  by 
I    O  Sidelman.  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  extension  service,  shows. 

There  were  77  associations  completing  the  years  work,  an  increase  of  10  over  the 
1928  number  These  groups  tested  32.484  cow.  a  gain  of  5.046over  the  previous  year. 
The  average  production  per  cow  was  7.73 1  pounds  of  milk  and  300  5  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  Venango  county  association  led  in  butterfat  production.  243  cows  averaging 
339  pounds  per  cow  By  producing  10.078  pounds  of  milk;  93  cows  in  the  Carbon  county 
association  led  in  this  phase  of  the  testing  work.  otfl     V-ll-„ 

Eight  cows  in  the  registered  Holstem  herd  of  A  C^  Slifer.  of  the  Buffalo  Valley 
association  in  Union  county,  had  the  highest  individual  butterfat  record.  326.1  pound, 
each  Roy  S  Bowens  herd  of  eight  registered  I  lolsteins  in  the  Wellsboro  awociation  of 
Tioga  county  led  in  milk  production,  averagmg  14.371  pounds  apiece.  The  best  cow 
was  a  registered  I  lolstein,  owned  by  W  F.  Bohlayer.  of  Bradford  county,  which  pro- 
duced 23.300  pounds  of  milk  and  902.2  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Northern  Association,  York  County 

The  Northern  York  County  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  third  year  Jan- 
uary I.  1930  with  18  whole  year  and  2  part  year  members  with  10  bi-monthly  members 
in  the  Association  which  are  included  in  this  report 
The  results  for  the  three  years  are  as  follows: 
Year  Ave  No^  Cows 

1927 216  37 

1928 303  66 

1929 312  36 

The  results  for  members  is  as  follows: 

Total  Ave  No. 


Lbs.  Milk 
7493 
7433 
76% 


Lb..  Fat 
310  3 
317.3 
318  2 


COWS  in  the  AMOCiation ' "f  -'" 

Ave.  per  cow     Lbs.  milk   .        . 

Lbs   butterfat ^'» -j 

Percentage  of  product ,^2  Ai 

Value  of  product    ^  A 

Value  of  roughage  not  inc.  pasture 4^. ^5 

Cost  of  grain in?   7n 

Total  cost  of  feed 07  20 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost ,  i^ 

Return  for  $1  00  expended  for  feed 2  Oto 

Feed  cost  per  cwt    milk '  •  '^ 

Feed  cost  per  lb    fat 


34 


Individual  Herd   Record. 

Eleven  herds  with  an  average  of  3  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  a 
of  300  lbs  of  butterfat      A  complete  list  of  these  herds  is  as  follows 

Owners  Name  and  Address  Ave  No  cows  Breed 

N   E.  Rishel.  York  No  8  12  23 

Geo.  B   Livingston.  E^st  Berlin  6 

J    A    Poorbaugh.  York  No    3  28 

Wm.  F    Dummer.  Mt    Wolf I 

J    J    I  lamme.  Abbotstown    9 

J    Raymond  Arnold.  I  lellam 43 

Frank  L    Krall.  East  Berlin |9 

W    W    Little.  Hanover 

C.  Allen  May.  Dover 

0  C.  Livingston.  Abbotstown 

1  laine.  Acre.,  York  No.  7  (10  Mo.) 


verage  production 


38 
08 
67 
75 
17 
38 
17  58 
13  96 
12  42 
17. 


Lbs 
R   II 

R   &G   II 
R   N  G.  G 
G.H&G.G. 
R  G 

fl.G.  G. 

11. 

G. 

G 

&Ci 

H. 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R. 


11 


Milk 
12.106 
11.414 
8.218 
9,714 
7.134 
7.238 
9.976 
7.430 
7.033 
9.498 
8.388 


Lbs.  Fat 
413  7 
403  9 
373  8 
330  6 


346 
341 
334 
331 
327 
319 
302 


Oxford,  Penna.,  Cow  Testing  Association,  1929 

The  Oxford  Cow  Testing  Aswxriation  finished  its  second  year    January   1,    1930 
with  24  wh^le-year  members      In  addition  4  members  were  in  the  As.ociat.on  for  par 
of  the  yer     The  total  number  of  cows  for  all  or  part  of  the  year  wa.  343     The  re.ult 
for  the  whole-year  member,  i.  a.  follows: 


1928 

Ave  No  of  cow.  in  the  Association 220  73 

Ave  per  cow  Lbs.  of  milk 708» 

Lbs.  of  butterfat    290  6 

Per  cent  of  butterfat   -.Ji  L 

Value  of  product 229  07 

Cost  of  roughage    ^2  8U 

Cost  of  grain             alii 

Total  co.t  of  feed  '8  51 

Value  of  prod    above  feed  cost  I  3"  ^» 

Returns  for  $1  00  expended  for  feed  2   33 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs   milk '    >9 

Feed  cost  per  lb   butterfat ■'4 


1929 
384  61 
6733 
203  I 

4.5 

261    13 

38   17 

49  93 

88  10 

173  03 

2  % 

1   30 

29. 


Individual  Herd  Record. 
Thirteen  (13)  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows 
3()0  pounds  of  butterfat.    A  complete  list  of  these  herds^ollows: 
Owners  Name  and  Address 


exceeded  an  average 


of 


Av.  No.  cows  Breed      Lbs 


Norman  Thompson,  Oxford 9  88 

Scott  Bunting.  Oxford      '6  64 

Reid  &  Dickey.  Oxford 7  o I 

Maurice  Michener.  West  Grove ,    ,A 

E   England.  Northeast.  Md 1 1    70 

Harvey  Chase.  Oxford     ".18 

I  loward  Wollaston,  Avondale       I  3  »/ 

Dr    Wm    B    Ewing,  West  Grove  20  00 

Norman  Fell.  Nottingham  14  93 

J    S    Reisler.  Nottingham    "  ^ 

Edgar  I  Iftines.  West  Grove 7  98 

Thomas  Sloan,  Oxford 4  99 

Lewis  Brown,  Nottingham I  3   Z4 


:G 
;G 


G  J. 
R  J. 
Mixed 

C  J. 
R.G. 
R.J 
R.J. 
R  G 
Mixed 
R  G 
G  G 
GH  :  G 
Mixed 


J 


milk 
9.123 
7.238 
9,750 
6.551 
6,617 
6.300 
6,263 
6,303 
7.859 
6.692 
6.697 
8.409 
7.788 


Lbs.  fat 
438  0 
383 
351 
335 
327 
326 
317 
313  0 
312  8 
311  2 
310  0 
307  3 
300  0 


5 
I 
I 

6 
I 
8 
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Compensation,  ABtomobilc  S  Truck  Insurance 

Save  Monev  bv  Giviner  Us  Your  Insurance 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%.     If  interested,  write  tor  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address    


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Pe  n  n 
sylvania  only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY.     IF   INTERESTED,  FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHED 

BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


city 


Name Address 

Insurance  Begins 1" Expires 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body    Year  Model No.  Cylinders 

Serial  No. Motor  No 


County 


19 


Truck 


Capacity. 


Serial  No. Motor  \'o. 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen  S  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311  Mechanics  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg   Pa. 


Heavy  Butter  Stocks 
Feature  of  Cold 

Storage  Situation 

Stocks  of  creamery  butter  in  cold  stor- 
age on  March  I  were  approximately  four 
times  the  quantity  in  storage  on  March  Ist 
last  year  Poultry  and  eggs  also  were  in 
larger  supply.  Total  holdings  of  frozen 
meats  were  less  than  on  March  1.  1929. 
according  to  the  cold  storage  report 
issued  March  13th.  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
(department  of  Agriculture 

Creamery  butter  stocks  are  reported  at 
46.513.000  pounds  compared  with  11.910. 

000  pounds  last  March,  and  a  five-year 
average  of  I  7.874.000  pounds  on  that  date 

1  loldings  of  case  eggs  are  reported  at 
84.000  cases  compared  with  1  1  .(X)0  cases 
a  year  ago  Total  stocks  of  frozen  poultry 
are  placed  at  133.138.000  pounds  com- 
pared  with   89,088.000  pounds   last   year. 

There  was  more  frozen  beef,  frozen 
lamb  and  mutton,  and  cured  beef  in  stor- 
age March  Ist.  than  a  year  ago.  but  less 
frozen  pork,  dry  salt  pork,  and  pickled 
pork.  Total  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  placed 
at  947,301,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
1. 1 28. 1 28.000  pounds  last  year  l.ard 
holdings  are  reported  at  112.715.000 
pounds  against  17^,864, 000  pounds  last 
year. 

A  slightly  smaller  volume  of  apples   is 
reported  in  storage  this  March:  holdings 
aggregate  4,218,000  barrels  against  4.517. 
000  barrels  last  March. 


Penn  State  College 

Enlarge  Farmers' 

Field    Day 

Changes  in  the  annual  F'armer's  Field 
Day  from  an  evening  and  one  day  alTair 
to  an  event  running  through  two  evenings 
and  two  days  are  announced  by  Professor 
T  I  Mairs.  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, in  charge  of  the  program.  Dates  set 
for  the  new  Farmers' week  are  June  17.  18 
and  19 

A  dairy  exposition  will  be  staged  as  the 
chief  feature  ft  the  F'armers"  meeting  this 
year  Detailed  plans  are  now  being  made 
for  the  exposition  which  will  include  all 
phases  of  the  dairy  industry  and  lines  of 
work  related  to  it. 

All  the  facilities  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  will  be  utilized  in  the  F'armers' 
Week.  There  will  be  tours  to  experi 
mental  orchards,  gardens,  seed  and  fre- 
tilizer  plots,  the  dairy  and  livestock  herds, 
and  the  poultry  plant  Discussions  of  the 
latest  findings  of  science  and  their  appli 
cation  to  the  solution  of  practical  farm 
problems  will  be  featured.  There  will  also 
be  demonstrations  of  practices  found  use- 
ful and  profitable  in  improved  agriculture. 

.Separate  programs  of  unusual  interest 
will  be  presented  for  farm  homemakers 
who  attend  the  big  annual  gathering,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Mairs. 


Make   sure   that   growing    heifers    have 
plenty  of  fresh,  pure  water  at  all  times. 


Advertisers  Wish  to  Know  Where  You 
Read  Their  Ads. 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  IN 

TnK  Mii.K  Producers'  Review 

MENTION    IT    IN     YOUR    LETTER 


Seed  Well   Today  for   Tomorrow's   Crop 

AMcCORMICK-DEERING  grain  drill  is  assurance 
of  getting  the  best  possible  yield  that  soil  and 
moisture  conditions  will  permit.  For  each  individual 
requirement  there  is  a  size  and  type  of  McCormick- 
Deering  drill,  quality  built,  and  so  carefully  designed 
that  it  does  good  work  under  all  conditions.  McCor- 
mick-Dcering  drills  arc  known  by  the  service  they  give. 
Ihousands  upon  thousands  of  satisfied  users,  who  know 
the  value  of  a  sturdy,  compact,  and  convenient  grain 
drill,  vouch  for  McCormick-Decring  as  the  drill  that 
starts  the  seed  right. 

Since  the  first  McCormick-Deering  grain  drill  was 
placed  on  the  market,  improvements  and  refinements 
have  been  made  until  today  the  line  is  recognized  by 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  standard  of  quality. 
Everything  humanly  possible  has  been  done  to  make 
McCormick-Deering  drills  as  near  mechanically  perfect 
as  possible.  No  opportunity  to  improve  their  design 
and  construction  has  been  overlooked  truly,  McCor- 
mick-Deering drills  arc  built  right.  Ask  us  to  show  these 
drills  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


PHILADKLPIIIA 


OK      AM  K.RICA 

{I  ticttrpitritteti) 

HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


/ 
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Cool  your  Milk 

this  new  and  better 

irrr  Cool  it  quickly  to_below  50 

W  Uj/^  •     degrees  "" 


and  KEEP  IT 
COOL.  Do  this  if  you  want  top  prices  .  .  .  and  if 
you  want  to  supply  milk  that  is  clean,  wholesome  and  low 
in  bacterial  count.  . 

The  ESCO  Milk  Cooling  Cabinet  is  designed  exclusively 
for  cooling  and  storing  milk  on  the  dairy  farm.  Operated 
by  electric  refrigeration  .  .  .  controlled  automati- 
cally, maintaining  an  uniformly  low  temperature.  Cans 
of  milk  placed  in  the  ice  cold  water  of  an  ESCO  Cabinet 
are  cooled  quickly  and  kept  at  a  temperature  below  50 

degrees. 

It  is  the  easiest  method— clean,  trouble-free  and  inex- 
pensive.   Exactly  what  you  have  been  seeking. 


F 


ree 
Circular 
tells  all 
about  it! 

Send  for  it 
Now! 


rATtKiT  APPtllO  FOR 


ELECTRIC  MILK 

COOLING  CABINET 


Some  territory  itill 
open  Jor  dittrtbutort 
and  dealers 


Built  in  4.  6,  8,  10.  12 
and  14-can  capaci- 
ties. Insulated  with 
3"  cork  on  all  side*. 
Refrigerating  coili 
encircle    interior. 


i.^*- 


vi>^\»-' 
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ir    ON  DAIRY   PROGRESS— 
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117  YOU  WISH  TO  KEEP  POSTED 
ir    ON  NEW  EQUIPMENT,  FEEDS, 
CATTLE  SALES,  Etc.— 

READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THE 
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Always  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when 
answering  advertisements 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  followinf?  is  a   report  of   the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department   of   the   Dairy   Council 
for  the  month  of  January.    1930: 
No    Inspections  Made         1.758 
Sediment  Tests  1.257 

No    Permanent  Permits 

Issued  ^ 

No.  Temporary  Permits 

Issued  80 

No.  Meetings  I  leld  ' 

Attendance  ^10 

Reels  Movies  Shown.  5 

No.   Man   Days' 

Fairs  and   F.xhibits.  79'/: 

Bacteria   Tests   Made 

(Plants)  i 

No    Miles  Traveled  14.902 

During  the  month  24  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  12 
dairies  were  reinstated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date.  153.561  farm  inspections 
have  fjeen  made. 


April.   19.^0 

Inter-State  Directors  Hold 
Bi-Monthly  Meeting 

(Continuad  (rom  page  I) 
The  excessive  butter  surplus  in  cold 
storage  was  subject  of  a  number  of  reixirts 
by  the  directors  and  there  was  an  appar 
ent  disposition  of  the  farmers  to  di.scon- 
tinue  the  use  of  substitutes  and  increase 
their  consumption  of  butter. 

D-U-.*    \T/      U«.I.J«»»c.f*^*«      wtnnnn'^r    of    the 

National  Dairy  Council  and  former  secre- 
tary of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers" 
Association,  made  an  interesting  address 
He  outlined  the  program  of  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pure  Milk  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago.  Ill  .  which  he  recently 
attmded  1  le  spoke  on  the  activities  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  in  the  further- 
ance of  a  national  camraijn  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  butter  and  particular- 
ly the  effort  being  made  to  consume  the 
heavy  surplus  of  butter  now  in  cold  storage 
and  to  consider  more  economic  methods  of 
butter  production.  The  program  of  con- 
sumption and  the  movement  of  the  heavy 
butter  supply  is  a  tremendous  one  one 
that  cannot  be  solved  in  a  day.  but  the 
response  to  their  efforts  now  being  received 
is  highly  encouraging 

Dr.  R.  S.  Breed  made  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  the  closing  morning  of  the  meet- 
ing on  the  "Direct  Microscopic  Bacteria 
Count." 

""When  we  look  at  a  bottle  of  milk  we 
find  it  very  hard  to  tell  just  what  kind  of 
milk  it  IS.  It  may  be  dirty  and  it  may 
exhibit  more  or  leas  cream.  In  many 
cases  its  quality  can  only  be  determined 
by  laboratory  tests  Milk,  first  should  be 
safe,  that  is  free  of  disease  germs,  second, 
it  must  be  clean;  third,  it  must  have  good 
keeping  qualities;  and  fourth,  it  must  be 
free  from  odor  "" 

Dr    Breed  illustrated,  by  means  of  Ian 
tern  slides,   the  various  characteristics  of 
different    bacteria    under    the   microscope 
The  particular  characteristics  of  the  gar 
get    bacteria,    lactic    acid    or    sour    milk 
bacteria,    and    those  of   other    kinds    and 
classes.      The    isolation   of    these   various 
bacteria  which  all   have  a  pretty  general 
meaning  to  the  bacteriologist  enables  him 
to    clearly     outline    the     various    effects 
caused  by  diffcrtnt  ct  nditicns  i  nder  wl.ich 
the  milk  has  been  produced  and  also  cared 
for  by  the  distributor  anJ  n  tSersfore.  a 
logical  method  by  which  undersirable  bac 
teria  can  be  identified  and  located  and  the 
necessary  prodecure  to  be  taken  to  keep 
such  bacteria  out  of  the  milk  supply  "' 

Selecting  the  Dairy  Bull 

In  selecting  a  dairy  bull  on  the  basis 
of  the  records  of  hi*  ancestors  con^iJer.i 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  records  were  made,  says 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. An  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  at  Beltsville.  Md  .  showed 
that  when  cows  were  milked  and  fed 
three  times  a  day  instead  of  twice,  con- 
fined in  box  stalls  instead  of  in  stan- 
chions, fed  enough  to  make  them  fat  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  in  ordinary  flesh, 
and  bred  to  freshen  at  intervals  of  15 
months  instead  of  12  the  production  was 
increased  50  per  cent 

A  herd  improvement  association  record 
of  400  pounds  of  butterfat.  if  made  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions,  the  bureau  says 
is  equal  to  an  advanced  registry  or  register 
of  merit  record  of  600  pounds. 


Uncle  Ab  says  it  is  always  too  easy  to 
find  excuses  for  neglecting  the  things  he 
does  not  want  to  do. 


For  early  and  sound  sleep,  give  the  small 
child  a  light  evening  meal  Whole  wheat 
or  cereal  bread,  milk  to  drink,  fruit,  and  a 
vegetable  or  an  egg  are  sufficient. 


April.  1950 


Garlic  May  Be  Inhaled 

as  Well  as  Eaten 

Some  time  ago,  inve«tigation»  at  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Experiment  Farms,  announced  that  from 
exhaustive  studies  that  one  cow  having 
access  to  garlic  in  the  pasture  could 
transmit  that  odor  to  other  cows  with 
which  she  might  be  stabled. 

At  that  time,  C.  J.  Babcock,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
stated  that  "Elxperiments  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  showed  that 
garlic  flavor  can  be  detected  in  milk  drawn 
from  a  cow  one  minute  after  she  had  con- 
sumed one-half  pound  of  garlic  tops  and 
ten  minutes  after  she  had  inhaled  garlic 
odor.  For  instance,  as  when  stabled  with 
other  cows  which  have  had  access  to 
garlic. 

It  is  believed  necessary  to  remove  cowa 
from  garlic  infested  pasture  for  from  four 
to  seven  hours  before  milking  to  prevent 
the  garlic  flavor  from  appearing  in  the 
mUk. 

"The  best  way  to  control  off-flavors  in 
milk,  is  to  prevent  them.  In  the  produs- 
tion  of  palatable  milk  preventative  meas- 
ures are  always  the  beet.  Therefore, 
dairymen  should:  (I)  feed  milk  tainting 
feeds  just  after  milking:  (2)  keep  cows 
and  bams  clean:  (3)  properly  ventilate 
cow  stables,  and  (4)  areate  milk  in  order 
to  decrease  the  intensity  of  feed  and  barn 
tainU,  if  any  be  present.  Prompt  cooling 
and  storing  of  milk  at  a  low  temperature 
will  retard  the  development  of  flavors  and 
odors  from  biological  action. 


National  Dairy  Council 

Elects  New  Officer 

According  to  an  announcement  by 
Robert  W.  Balderston.  Council  Manager, 
Clyde  Bechtelheimer,  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Dairy  Council  and  of  the  Iowa 
Creamery  Secretaries  and  Managers' 
Association.  Waterloo,  Iowa:  has  been 
elected  full  time  secretary  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council. 

Since  its  organization  in  1919,  Mr. 
Bechtelheimer  has  been  associated  with 
the  Iowa  Dairy  Council.  He  became  active 
manager  of  the  Iowa  Creamery  Secretaries' 
and  Managers'  Association  in  1923. 

In  his  new  work.  Mr.  Bechtelheimer 
will  supervise  some  of  the  expanding  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

Mr.  Balderston  also  announces  that  on 
May  1st.  1930.  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  will  be  removed 
from  307  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  III.. 
to  221  N.  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  III. 
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Dairy  Council  Advisory 

Board  Holds  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

of  the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council  and  now 
Manager  of  the  National  Dairy  Council 
reviewed  some  of  the  work  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Council  and  outlined  some  of  the 
new  programs  of  the  National  organiza- 
tion. 

The  general  session  closed  with  the 
presentation  of  the  "Marionettes."  by 
Misses  Hortense  Cassell  and  Ann  Carroll. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  attended  the 
usual  annual  dinner  to  the  Advisory 
Board  which  in  this  instance  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  testimonial  to  Mr  Balderston. 
The  addresses  at  the  dinner  were  made  by 
Ralph  W.  1  letzell.  President,  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Ralph  E  Irwin.  Depart- 
ment of  1  lealth,  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvaniii:  I'.  P.  Willits.  former  President 
Inter-.State  Milk  Producers"  Association. 
Mrs.  S.  Blair  Luckie,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Womens'  Clubs;  Thomas  B. 
Harbison.  Harbison  Dairies.  Inc.:  C.  I. 
Cohce.  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  and  C.  Henderson  Supplee. 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 


7ot  photograyn  ai  tm  "g'^» 
uiai  made  during  extensive  tests 
underpracticalfarm  conditions 
under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Johnson  &  Johnson  labora- 
tory specialists.  It  shows  how 
quickly  milk  flows  through  the 
Rapid -Flo  Filter  Disk 


NOTICE 

The  Special  Offer  of 
Free  Rapid -Flo  Steel 
Disk  Cabinets  expires 
at  midnight  April  30, 
1930.  Mail  your  order 
NOW! 


The  Fastest  Efficient  Milk  Filter  Disk 

RAP\D-FlO—hy  iOHHSOH  &  JOHNSON 


FREE  CABINETS  FOR 
RAP\D-nO  FILTER  DISKS 

Being  Advertised 
to  your  Customers 

This  handsome,  convenient, 
steel  disk  storage  cabinet  is  a 
feature  of  the  introduction  ot 
Rapid-Flo  Disks  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Advertisements  are  tell- 
ing dairymen  they  can  obtain 
one  of  these  cabinets  Free  with 
each  purthasc<)f600  Rapid-Flo 
Disks  fri)m  their  dealer.  For 
every  600  disks  you  order  from 
us  to  meet  the  demands  created 
by  this  introductory  offer,  we 
will  ship  you  Free  one  of  these 
cabinets.  "The  supply  is  limited. 
Write  today  for  full  information. 

A  Special  Spring 

Campaign   in  these  Publications 

The  new  Rapid-Flo  Disk  and  the  Free  Cabinet  OflFer  arc 
being  advertised  in   these    leading    dairy   and    farm 

publications: 

American  Agriculturist         Dairymen's  League  News 

Wisconsin  Agriculturist  Ht)ard's  Dairyman 

iVew  England  Dairyman  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

California  Cultivator 


Stock  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks  as  the  leader  in  your  line  of 
dairy  filter  products.  Interest  in  them  is  widespread  because 
of  their  new-day  efficiency  and  the  Free  Steel  Cabinet  offer, 
now  being  advertised  to  the  dairy  industry  in  an  intensive 
spring  campaign  in  leading  dairy  and  farm  publications. 
The  time  needed  to  filter  milk  thoroughly  has  been  prac- 
tically cut  in  half  with  the  development  of  this  new  disk. 
Rapid-Flo  enables  dairymen  to  finish  work  on  time, 
yet  to  filter  every  can  of  milk  efficiently.  It  is  a  quality 
product  of  quick  turnover  and  good  profit  possibilities 
that  you  will  want  to  stock  at  once.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  free  samples  and  full  information. 

DAIRY   FILTER    PRODUCTS    DIVISION 


NEW    JERSEY 


MAIL    COUPON    FOR    FREE    SAMPLES    AND    FU_LL_IN^ORMATIO 
j^j 

Dairy  Filter  Prodixts  Division. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Without  obligation,  please  sr nd  us  Free  S.tmple^  of  the  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disk 
and  full  partKuUrs  ot  the  Free  Filter  Disk  Cabinet  Offer  you  «te  making  Jot 
distribution  through  dealers. 


N 


Name. 


Address. 


Use  of  Radio  on 

Pennsylvania 

Farms   Increases 

Statistics  recently  available  show  that 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  radio  on  Pennsylvania  farms  in  1929. 

The  total  number  of  farm  radios  on 
January  Ist.  1930,  was  48.560  as  compared 
to  42,050  on  the  same  date  in  1929  and 
35,460  in  1928.  according  to  statistics  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Bucks  county  led  with  1,970  farm 
radios:  Chester,  Berks,  Washington.  West- 
moreland, Lancaster.  York,  Montgomery. 
Erie,  Crawford.  Bradford.  Armstrong. 
Butler.  Lehigh,  Mercer,  Northampton. 
Wayne  and  Somerset,  all  of  these  counties 
exceed  the  1000  mark. 


Baby  Chicks  Grow  Fast 

Baby  chicks  do  a  lot  of  growing  in  the 
first  four  weeks  of  their  lives.  H.  L. 
Shrader.  extension  poultryman  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says  they  double  in  size  in  the  first  two 
weeks.  Not  satisfied  with  such  a  record, 
they  double  in  size  again  in  the  next  two 
weeks,  if  they  get  the  right  kind  of  atten- 
tion. 

Two  essentials  for  success  in  rearing 
baby  chicks,  Mr.  Shrader  explains,  are 
plenty  of  heat  and  feed.  A  good  rule  to 
follow  in  feeding  chicks,  he  says,  is  to 
provide  a  hopper  4  feet  long  for  each  100 
chicks.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  another 
hopper  should  be  added. 


Garden  to  Meet  Needs 

The  amount  of  each  vegetable  to  plant 
in  the  home  garden  depends  upon  family 
preferences  as  well  as  soil  productivity. 
About  one-half  of  the  entire  garden  area 
on  a  farm  usually  is  devoted  to  such  c  rop« 
as  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  dry  beans,  and 
peas. 


Test  Seed  Corn  Now 

Freezes  last  November  may  have  severe- 
ly injured  the  seed  com  saved  for  pla  nting 
this  year.  Testing  is  one  way  of  taking 
out  insurance  for  a  good  crop.  Few  farmers 
can  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  planting  seed 
that  will  not  grow. 


M 
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The  Key  to  Cleaner  Milk 

The  work  of  producing  clean  milk  is  greatly 
simplified  when  the  dairy  barn  floor  is  con- 
crete. Better  still,  a  concrete  floor  in  your 
dairy  barn  saves  labor,  lowering  your  pro- 
ducing cost. 

Modernize  Your  Barn  Now! 

You  can  build  a  concrete  floor  yourself.  Once 
laid,  it  is  permanent,  odor-and-vermin  proof, 
and  easily  kept  clean. 

The  coupon  wHI  bring  complete  informarion. 

Portland  Cement  Association 
1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

PlcMe  send  me  •  fa«e  copy  ol  your  booklet  on  "How  to  Build  Concrete 
Floon  in  Dairy  Bam*." 

Name 

St.  AddreM(orR.F.D.) 

Qty St«e 


PATENTED 


MILLIONS  LOST 

Dairymen  in  the  United  States  lose  millions 
of  dollars  annually  because  of  poorly  cooled 
milk  and  cream,  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  losses  occur  Decause  in- 
ferior milk  or  cream  is  returned  by  dealers  to 
the  farmers,  and  because  low  grade  products 
bring  low  prices. 

Our  Milcare  Automatic  Stirrer  is  the  article 
that  the  dairy  industry  has  been  looking  for. 
It  is  very  reasonable  in  price,  strictly  sanitary, 
will  cool,  aerate,  and  keep  milk  and  cream 
sweet. 

Each  Milcare  is  Guaranteed 
Price  $9.50  F.  O.  B. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

MILCARE    CORPORATION 

FERGUS  FALLS,  MINN. 


Milk  From  Stones 
and  Bones 

Are  limestone  and  bone  meal  useful 
cow  feeds?  "Ordinarily  not,"  says 
Director  E.  B.  Forbes  of  the  Institute  of 
Animal  Nutrition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

At  the  same  time,  states  Doctor  Forbes, 
about  a  third  of  the  commercial  mixed 
cow  teeds  in  the  eastern  states  contain 
bone  meal  and  about  two-thirds  contain 
limestone,  as  regular  components. 

In  an  address  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Pro- 
duction, Doctor  Forbes  analyzed  the  status 
of  bone  meal  and  limestone  as  animals  feed 
in  the  light  of  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
tensive experiments. 

Doctor  Forbes  has  shown  that  cows 
usually  give  off  more  mineral  substance 
early  in  the  period  of  lactation  than  they 
can  replace  by  assimilation,  and  so  are  in 
negative  mineral  balance,  but  that  they 
repay  this  overdraft  at  the  mineral  bank 
(the  skeleton)  later  in  the  period  of  lac- 
tation when  the  milk  flow  has  diminished, 
and  afterward  when  the  cow  is  dry.  In 
this  way  the  mineral  account  for  the  year 
is  balanced,  and  the  cow  begins  the  next 
year  even  with  the  game. 

Under  rare  and  abnormal  local  con- 
ditions as  to  composition  of  soil  and  of 
forage  crops,  cows  need  bone  meal  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  feeds  in  calcium 
and  phosphorus  but  this  unusual  condition 
is  considered  not  to  warrant  the  feeding 
of  bone  meal  to  all  cowa,  regardless  of 
demonstrated  need:  and  the  feeding  of 
limestone  to  cows  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
necessary    under   any  known   conditions. 


Lettuce 

Lettuce  is  decidedly  a  cool  season  crop 
Plant  it  early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  Leaf  lettuce  is  a 
surer  spring  crop  than  head  lettuce.  Prize- 
head,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is  a  leaf  lettuce 
and  a  very  good  one  for  the  home  garden. 
The  leaves  show  a  touch  of  red.  If  warm 
weather  comes  early  the  heading  varieties 
will  not  do  well.  They  may  be  used  for 
leaf  lettuce,  however,  if  they  fail  to  head. 
The  chances  of  success  are  good  if  you  start 
plants  under  glass.  Use  May  King  or 
Salamander,  two  early-heading  varieties. 
Big   Boston   Is  a   good   fall-heading  kind. 

Lettuce  thrives  best  in  soils  which  have 
a  good  supply  of  humus  or  partially  de- 
cayed plant  material.  Even  on  well 
manured  soils,  a  good  commercial  fer- 
tilizer not  too  high  in  potash  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to  every  forty 
square  feet.  If  a  good  supply  of  manure  is 
lacking,  use  twice  as  much  fertilizer.  Let- 
tuce which  is  well  fed  and  well  supplied 
with  moisture  grows  quickly  and  is  crisp 
and  tasty.  If  checked  in  growth  it  be- 
comes bitter. 

Lettuce  rows  are  spaced  12  to  13  inches 
for  hand  cultivation.  Thin  before  the 
plants  begin  to  crowd  one  another.  Leaf 
lettuce  may  be  thinned  at  first  to  four- 
inch  spacing.  Then  every  other  plant 
should  be  used  early.  Mead  lettuce  needs 
ten  inches,  more  or  less,  between  plants. 


Soil  Chemists  Aid  in 

Fight  Against  Erosion 

Chemists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  assisting  in  the 
nation-wide  fight  against  soil  erosion  by 
determining  just  what  prop>erties  of  soils 
cause  them  to  wash  away  readily  and  form 
gullies.  They  have  estimated  that  erosion 
takes  from  the  soil  annually  twenty  times 
as  mucn  ot  tne  cicincnis  oi  leiiiiiiy  oo  i» 
removed  by  all  the  crops  grown  on  the 
land. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  certain  of  his 
soils  will  run  away  with  heavy  rains  or 
from  gullies  more  readily  than  others. 
Soil  scientists  are  measuring  the  amounts 
of  soil  carried  away  by  erosion  from  the 
fields  of  the  experiment  stations  which  are 
being  established  by  the  Government  for 
study  of  this  menace  of  erosion,  but  in  the 
past  there  have  been  no  laboratory  studies 
which  have  shown  any  relations  between 
the  readiness  of  soils  to  erode  and  their 
chemical    and    physical    characteristics. 

Such  a  laboratory  study  was  recently 
completed  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  results  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  H.  E.  Middleton  of  that  bureau  in  the 
recently  published  Technical  Bullitin 
178-T,  entitled  "Properties  of  Soils  Which 
Influence  Soil  Erosion."  The  bulletin 
tells  how  the  determination  in  the  labora- 
tory of  certain  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties of  a  number  of  different  soils  has 
made  it  possible  to  classify  soils  as  to  the 
ease  or  the  difficulty  with  which  they  erode. 
"A  soil  can  not  easily  wash  away."  says 
Doctor  Middleton,  "unless  the  soil  par- 
ticles are  picked  up  by  water  and  held  in 
suspension.  The  particles  of  certain  soils 
can  be  readily  suspended  in  water:  those 
of  certain  others  can  not.  Then,  again,  if 
the  soil  readily  soaks  up  a  large  amount 
of  water  before  it  becomes  saturated  it  is 
less  liable  to  erosion  because  it  is  the  water 
which  falls  on  a  soil  after  it  is  saturated 
that  runs  off  and  causes  the  damage.  By 
measuring  these  properties  of  soils  we  can 
measure  roughly  their  ability  to  withstand 
erosion." 

As  the  experimental  work  of  the  erosion- 
prevention  field  stations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  progresses  in  measur- 
ing the  susceptibility  of  various  kinds  of 
soils  to  erosion,  the  findings  of  the  soil 
chemists  in  the  department's  laboratories 
at  Washington  are  expected  to  prove  valu- 
able in  the  movement  to  conserve 
America's  soil  resources. 

Copies  of  the  Bulletin,  178-T,  can  be 
obtained,  as  long  as  there  is  a  supply 
available  for  free  distribution,  by  writing 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  !n  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your   Community,   Local    or   Club    Meetings.      Lecturers,    Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

C.  I.  COHEE;  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


Daylight  Saving 

Beginning  April  27,  all  programs  from 
Chicago  NBC  studios  will  be  broadcast 
on  Central  Daylight  Saving  Time.  The 
National  Farm  and  1  lome  I  lour,  how- 
ever, will  reach  farm  homes  at  the  same 
hour  as  it  is  reaching  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  between  11.43  and  12.30,  Cen- 
tral Standard  Time,  or  12.43  and  1.30, 
Daylight  Saving  Time.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
that  Farm  and  I  lome  I  lour  programs 
reach  its  listeners  at  the  most  conven- 
ient noon  hour  time,  so  these  broadcasts 
remain  at  the  same  hour,  11.45  to  12.30, 
Central  Standard  Time. 

Give  Chicks  Clean  Feed 

All  grain  and  mash  should  be  fed  to  the 
chicks  in  clean  hoppers  or  troughs.  This 
practice  may  reduce  the  spread  of  cocci- 
diosis,  round  worms,  tape  worms,  and 
other  troubles  which  may  be  picked  up  by 
the  chicks  if  their  feed  is  scattered  in  dirty 
litter  or  on  contaminated  ground. 


Guernseys 

50  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows 

due  to  freshen  in 

next  three 

months 


Tried  herd  sires,  young  show  and 
breeding  bulls,  bull  calves,  imported 
cows,  A.R  cows,  cows,  bred  and 
open  heifers  of  the  best  breeding, 
accredited  and  blood  tested  at  reas- 
sonable  prices.  Several  hundred 
head  to  pick  from.  Send  for  sales 
lists. 

Also  the  best  in  registered  and 
high-grade  I  iolsteins,  Ayrshires, 
Brown  Swiss,  Jerseys,  Milking 
Shorthorns,  all  ages,  both  sexes  and 
accredited. 

Special  offering  in  fancy,  high- 
grade  Mission  Jersey  cows,  fresh 
and  Springers.  $123.00  per  head  de- 
livered  in   carlots. 

Reg.  Devon  Cows,  bulls,  heifers, 
bull  and  heifer  calves.  Devon  oxen. 

All  breeds  of  registered  sheep 
priced  from  $40.00  to  $30.00  per 
head.  Two  carloads  of  high-grade 
Guernsey  nearby  springers,  ac- 
credited and  blood  tested. 


WRITE  YOUR  WANTS 

LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

Box  326 

WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incnrpnrnted 
219   N.    Broad   St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kepresenting    over    2I.()(N)    Dairy    I'armer. 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed 

OFFICERS 

H.  I).  Allebach.  Preaident. 

Fre<lenrk  Shangle.  Vice  President 

I.  K.  /c>llera.  Secretary. 

August  A.  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Robert  F.  Brinton.  Treasurer 

F.  M.  Twining.  Assistant  Treasurer 

Board  of  Diractora 
H.  D.  Allebach.  Trappe,  Montgomery  Co.. 

Pa. 
S.   K.   Andrews.   Hurluck,   Dorchester   Co.. 

Md. 
J.   H.   Bennetch.  Sheridan.   R.D..   I^banon 

C:o..  Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 
Robert  (■'.   Brinton.   West  Chester.  Chester 

Co  .  Pa. 

E.  H.  Donovan,  Smyrna,  R.D..  Kent  Co., 

Del 

F.  Nelson  James,  Rising  .Sun,  Cecil  Co..  Md. 
J.  W.  Keith.  Centetville,  Queen  Annes  Co., 

Md. 
H.  I.  Lauver.  Port  Ro^al.  Juniata  Co..  Pa. 
S.    Blaine    Lehman.    Chambersburg,    R.D.. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
A.  R.  Marvel.  Faston,  Talbot  Co..   Md. 
I.  V,  Otto.  Carlisle.  R.D..  Cumberland  Co.. 

Pa. 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York,  York  County.  Pa. 
C.  F.  Preston,  Nottingham,  R.D..  Chester 

Co.,  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig,   Bowers.   Berks  Co..   Pa. 
John    Carvel    Sutton.    Kennedyville.    Kent 

Co..  Md. 
Frederick  Shangle.  Trenton.  R.D.,  Mercer 

Co..  N.  J. 
C.  C.  Tallman.  Columbus.  Burlington  Co., 

N  J. 
R.  I.  Tussey.  Hollidaysburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 
Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria.  (Huntingdon 

Co..  Pa. 
S.    U.  Troutman,  Bedford,  R.    D.    Bedford 

Co.,  Pa. 
F.  M.  Twining.   Newtown,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
F.  P.  Willits.  Ward,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
A.     B.     Waddington,     Woodstown,     Salem 
Co..  N.  J. 


SILOS 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD 
in  CONCRETE 
TILE 

Reliable  for  paat  30  yean. 

WOOD  TANKS 

BROODER  HOUSES 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

Free  catalog.  Special  pricaa  now. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  I8th  St.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Field  Day  Program 

in  New  Jersey 

The  Annual  Field  Day  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ejcp>eri- 
ment  Station  will  be  held  in  New  Bruns- 
wick on  Wednesday,  June  II.  At  that 
time  the  work  and  activities  of  the  in- 
stitution will  be  open  for  inspection  by 
farmers,  amateur  gardeners,  and  home- 
makers. 

A    vi>n<>ral    prnoram    vi'iW    bo    \\r-\A    in    thi* 

morning,  while  the  afternoon  will  be  given 
over  to  demonstrations  and  discussions 
of  experiments  with  field  crops,  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  and  soils. 

A  special  program  for  women  will 
include  talks  and  demonstrations  on  home 
management,  foods,   and  child  training. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers* 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
field  men  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  month  of  February, 
1930: 

No.  Tests  Made 7090 

No.  Plants  Investigated. .  .  32 

No.  Membership  Calls..  .  .  163 
No.  Calls  on  Members.  .  197 
No.  1  lerd  Samples  Tested  604 
No.  New  Members  Signed.  64 
No.  Cows  .Signed  492 

No.  Transfers  Made 12 

No.  Meetings  Attended.  . .  19 

No.  Attendmg  Meetings   ,      1383 


Trees  "Electrocuted'* 

l.cakage  of  electric  currents  from  high- 
power  transmission  lines  often  causes 
serious  injury  to  trees,  according  to  tree 
specialists  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Another  common 
type  of  injury  to  trees  and  shrubs  is  scorch- 
ing or  burning  as  a  result  of  the  plants 
being  located  where  whitewashed  or  light- 
colored  walls  reflect  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Other  types  of  injury  to  trees  are  caused 
by  dense  shade  or  too  intense  sunlight. 


MARCHTBUTTER  PRICES 
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New  Y€»rk 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Order  now  for 
April  delivery. 

Rhode  laland  Red  Chicka,  $15  per  100) 
Barred  Roika,  $15  per  I00|  White  Leg- 
horn Chicks,  $12  per  100.  Good  straight 
stock,   guaranteed  delivery. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  WARREN  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Phone  8278 


TttAOt 
MARK 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Card*  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointera" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


I.IVKMTtX'K     I.OVKH 

HWKKTKN     YOUK 
HOIL.     WITH 


I^IME-MARL 

Legumes,  grain,  grass,  truck — on  any  crop  or  soil  that  needs  lime,  LIME,-MARL 
will  pay  you  best.  Use  it  for  bigger  profit  at  harvest  time.  It  is  ideal  for  agricul- 
ture purposes.     IVrite  for  free  booklet  and  delivered  prices. 

NATUHAI.    I.IMK-MARL.    CO.  KOANOKK,     VA. 

(a    IMvA.NTM    ON    U.     A,    O.     H.  H.) 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  ait  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins — Guernseys— Jerseys 

A  Specialti/ 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  resjiect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  \    ). 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.   1 
WEST  CHESTER.   PA. 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms. ...   $3.00     $3.50      $4.00 

Double  rooms   .         4.50       5  00        6  00 

LUNCHEON    60  and    75 

DINNER  $1  00,  $1.15,  $1.50 


RIBSAM'S  REMINDER 

Cattle  Forage.  Sow  1  leavy  side  oats. 
Canada  field  peas,  barley,  spring 
vetch,  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover.  Dust 
your  seed  with  Semesan  for  better 
crops.  Try  it.  Side  oats  $1.35  per 
bu.  Ensilage  and  other  varieties  of 
corn      Everything  for  the  dairy. 

Martin  C.   Ribsam  &   Sons,   Co. 

145  E.  Front  St. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


National  Farm  and  Home  I  lour  broad- 
casts give  to  the  farmer  all  of  the  infor- 
mation which  is  available  to  the  buyer  of 
his  products  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  place  him  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  buyer  of  his  pro- 
ducts. 


the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 

A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low.  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening  — completely  safe  and 
conven  lent  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  l.idder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec- 
tion for  the  silage. 

Write  for  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 

ITNAniLLA  SILO  CO. 
Box   L>     UaadilU.  N.Y. 


lUNADIL 
SILO 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cows 
During  Stable  Months 
-  n  Meant  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cowra  are 
clean  and  comfortable  and  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail.  Clip- 
ping and  Grooming  improve  the 
hralth  of  your  Live  Stock. 
Gillette  PortabU  Electric 
ClippinjF  and  Groominv  Ma* 
chinea  Operate  on  the  Lifht 
Circuit  furnisbed  by  «ny 
RIectric  Power  Co..  or  on  any 
make  of  F'arm  Lifhting  Plant. 
PRICE   LIST  ON   REQUEST 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING   MACHINE  CO. 
129  Weat  31at  St.,  Dept.  14.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

45  Year*  Making  Reliable  Qipping  and 
Grooming  Machinea. 


Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds 

That  Produce  Results 
Farm  Supplies  of  All  Kinds 

A»k  Ua  for  Price* 

Scheideler  Bros. 

LAWRENCE  STA.,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  S93 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 


Toa  can  papor  ttw  ■▼•r- 

aii*  room  with    hivh' 

ffr«de,artiRtirwallp.p«r 

for  aa  little  an  90  centa— 

by  buying  direct  at  low- 

ent  whoVenale  prices. 

S<>nd  for  biir  frea  eala- 

loir    Not  theoaualamall 

mail  or(l<T  cataloirbat  alar^ 

boolc  ahowinff  acorea  of  artiatte  dai 

Inga  and  bordera  aa  well  aa  walla. 


iftm  for  cail- 
Writotod^. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dapt.  \  PI 


ALFALFA  &  CLOVER  HAY 

First  or  second  cutting  Alfalfa. 
Clover  and  Timothy  Hay.  Straight 
or  mixed  cars.  Personal  Service, 
HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  121  Roose- 
velt  Ave.,  Syrocuse,  N.  Y. 
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MILK      PRODUCERS      R  E VIEW 


April,  19») 


Pa, 


Producer  for  Washington,  D.  C, 

Trade  Gets  Low  Bacterial 

Counts  with  De  Laval 

MR.  C.  C.  LYNN,  owner  of  the  Ben  Lomond  &  Paradise  Dairy 
Farm  at  Manassas,  Va.,  is  one  of  the  dairymen  producing 
milk  for  the  fastidious  Washington,  D.  C,  trade.  Bacterial  counts 
kept  at  their  lowest  point  is  only  one  of  the  reauirements  which  Mr. 
Lynn  expected  of  a  milker,  and  after  careful  investigation  he  in- 
stalled the  De  Laval.     He  now  writes: 

''About  six  years  ago  I  purchased  my  first  De  Laval  Milker.  This 
outfit  consists  of  three  units  and  has  been  in  constant  use  on  a  35-cow 
herd.     During  this  time  the  machine  has  never  failed  to  operate. 

"I  am  producing  milk  for  the  Washington,  D.  C,  market  and  have 
had  no  trouble  with  high  bacteria.  I  might  also  say  I  have  had 
high  herd  in  production  of  milk  in  the  Prince  William  Herd  Im- 
provement Association. 

"The  results  obtained  with  the  first  outfit  were  so  satisfactory  that 
I  later  installed  another  in  a  60-cow  barn  on  a  farm  I  recently 
purchased." 

Many  other  dairymen  throughout  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  use  De  Laval  Milkers  with  the  same  success  expe- 
rienced by  Mr.  Lynn.  There  is  no  method  of  milking  which  com- 
pares with  the  De  Laval  in  producing  cleaner  milk,  achieving  and 
maintaining  maximum  production,  saving  time  and  labor,  and  milk- 
ing day  after  day,  year  after  year  with  the  same  uniformity,  regu- 
larity and  dependability. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  III.,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  Gal.,  61  Beale  St. 

Pleaw  send  me  information  on  the  following;  De  Laval  products  which 
I  have  checked: 

Magnetic  Milker 

Utility  Milker 

Utility  Single  Unit 

Utility  Double  Unit 

Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant 

Solution  Rack 

Golden  Series  Separator 

Utility  Series  Separator 

Junior  Series  Separator 

Europa  Series  Separator 

De  Laval  Oil 

I  milk cows. 


Name. 
P.  C. 


.State. 


Send  the 
Coupon  for 

Complete 
Information 


DE  LAVAL 

PRODUCTS 


GOLDEN 
SERIES 
SEPARATOR 


Th«  world's  best 

separator;  skims 

^cleaner,    runs 

/      rt*— '--'eosier,  lasts 

J         V  longer.    Seven 

c>^  p<3       sites.  Hond,  belt 

\J  or  electric  drive. 


UTILITY    SEPARATOR 

Just  like  tt>e 
"Golden  Series" 
exceptfor  sever- 
al non-essentiol 
feotures.  Sells 
for  less.  Three 
sites;  tiand,  belt 
or  electric  drive. 

JUNIOR  SEPARATOR 

A  quality  line  of 
small  seporo- 
lors — wonderful 
skimmers.  Three 
sites.  Hand 
drive. 

EUROPA  SEPARATOR 

A  line  of  low 
pricedEuropeao 
made  De  lovol 
Separators.  Four 
sites.  Hand 
drive. 

MAGNETIC  MILKER 


.  > 


The  worlds  best  milker.  Pulso- 
tions  controlled  by  mognetic 
force  give  perfect,  uniform  milk- 
ing Eosy  to  operate,  easy  to 
clean  Operated  by  gas  engine 
or  electric  motor.  Outfits  for 
one  to  tOOO  or  more  cows. 

UTILITY    MILKER 


For  the  low  price  field.  The  best 
milker  of  its  kind.  Outfits  for 
milking  one  to  30  cows. 


UTILITY     UNIT 


Works  on  or\y 
single  pipe  line 
milker  instollo- 
lion.  Does 
splendid  work. 


UTILITY  Double  UNIT 

Works  on  any 
single  pipe  line 
milker  installa- 
tion. The  best 
double  unit 
mode. 

ALPHA  DAIRY 

POWER  PLANT 

Built  like  on 
automobile  en- 
gine. Provides 
economical 
power  for  milker 
and  separator. 
Heats  *>/\  gal- 
lons of  water  for  cleaning. 

SOLUTION    RACK 

Keeps  milker 
teot-cups  sterile 
between  milk- 
ings.  Solution 
used  only  once 
so  it  is  always 
full  itrength, 

D  E     LAVA  L 

Mokes  separators  run 
easier  and  lost  longer. 
Specially  mode.  Two 
kinds  —  red  label,  hand 
separator  oilj  green 
milker  pulso-  pump  oil. 


Ol  L 


of 


Volume 


